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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Wb send this nnmbn of our paper to all eub- 
■cribere to the last Totnme, hopinr that they may 
find it agreeable to renew their HiiDacriptioM, and 
«>ntinuB with ub another year. Such aa do not 
wish the Agriculturial continued, will pleaw return 
(his number imnudiatdg, and MnntatHattd, with tfaa 
name and Poet-office address on the wapptr (not 
on the paper), when it will be atoppad. Recol- 
lect that the Habscription ia caah in advance, and vre 
wish expreeal^ that none be forwarded by Port- 
office drafts. It ia to troublesome to collect them. 
. The money may, in all cases, be enclosed in a lat- 
ter, and sent direct to the publisbera, at their risk. 
The terms remain unaltered, Single mpiea. One 
Dollar; three copies for Two Dollars; eight copies 
for Five Dollars. Agricaltuial Societies, CJnba, 
and agents, supplied on the most liberal teima. 
The work being stereotyped, back volumes, hand- 
somely and umfoimly bound, can at all times be 
had. These now form one of the best I^cydo- 
ptsdias on American agriculture to be found, and 
ought to be in every Iibrajry. No money can be 
better spent thaa in devoting it to the purchase of 
fliia excellent work. The brmer who does not 
poMsss it ia without bis beat fiiend. Msnj refuee 
to lake aa a^cultond paper on the ground that 
6ey cannot aSbrd it, when, at the same time, they 
unually auend doUan in the most usdese or 
worthless things imaginable. Wehaveoften baoA 
it said, that a single article in out paper has eared 
Aa reader five or ten times its subsniption price. 
How beneficial, then, must it be in the aggregate to 
die iarmers of the couiitr^ ! ' England anu oibei 
foreign countries are making rapid strides in the 
arts of the buebandman, and they owe the advan- 
tages of their progress mainly to their agricultural 
poiodicals 



TO EXCHANGE PAPEB3. 
Odb exchanges will please do us the hvor of 
noticing the commencement of a new Tolume, with 
its character and terms ; and also, if convenient, 
copy these se they appear on the last page. We 
shall be obliged if editors and post-masters gene- 
rally, will act as agents, or get some reapousible 
person to do so. Our paper does not conSict at all 
with theirs, and by exerting their inflnenca in tna 
behalf, tiiey may greatly subserve the best interests 
of the country, and assist in ameliorating the con* 
dition of the farmer. By lightening bia toil, and 
teachiofi him how to grow a lareer product per 
acre, with the same capital and labor bestowed) 
millions are added to the productive wealth of the 
country, society is advanced, and contfort and hap. 



effiirlB, and that renewed exertions will be made 
by the friends of agiiculturelo cany this journal 10 
every farmer's door in the land. 

TO THE LEOISLATURE. 
At the last session of the Legislature, a bill wai 
introduced and attempted to be passed in the Houesi 
dbecting every County Superintendent of Common 
Schools in the State, to subscribe for as many 
eopiea of the Albany Cultivator as there were 
Sdiool Districts in their counties— the subscription 
and poelage to be paid by the Stale, out of the 
School fund. This bill would have given upwarda 
of 918,000 lo a nn^ agricultural paper! at the 
suae time that there were FOUR olfiera in the 
Stale equally meritorious — equally valuable to tha 
fanning community — and equally deserviilg publi; 
patronage. We are of opinion iSatthe I^gialaloie 
could not pass a wiser and more benelicial act thaJ 
Boch as should disseminate agrlcultuial joorua-v 
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among the Common Schools of the State ; but we 
hope if an^rthing of the kind is attempted at the 
present Session, lor ONE particular journal, it may 
meet with the marked rebuff of last year. We are 
opposed to exclusive privileees — ^they are contrary 
to the genius of our Kepublic. We advocate the 
principle that all who are deserving sluill share 
equallj^ the bounty of the State; and we trust that 
this principle will be kept in view by the highly in- 
telligent and honorable oody composing the Legis- 
lature this Session. 

THE ALPACA. « 

We wish we possessed one-tenth the wealth of 
many a man we could name in this country, for one 
of the first things we would do with a very small por- 
tion of it, would be to import a few Alpacas, and 
naturalize them here for the benefit of the agricul- 
tural community. We wrote a little article on this 
subject in our A^ril niunber, last year, and we in- 
tend to continue inserting odiers till we can influ- 
ence some one, who has sufficient patriotism, to 
make an importation of these most oeautiful and 
Taluable animals. It pains us, absolutely, to look 
aiound and see the worthless objects on which so 
much money is spent in every quarter of the United 
States ; and yet one might solicit for years, and it 
is doubtful Wnether so small a sum as one thousand 
dollars could be raised for the worAy purpoee of 
importing what might ultimately benefit me country 
untold millions. This does not arise from a want 
of liberality on the part of our citizens, but unfor- 
tunately from improper education. Yes ; we mean 
education in its enlarged sense — an education which 
teaches people to do with their abundant means 
what is lor the advantage of their fellow citizens — 
aye, and for the world, instead of spending them 
so exclusively for the gratification of their own im- 
mediate vanity, pride, and luxury. Is there not a 
merchant among the millionaires of this great city, 
who will stand up as Mr. W. Dawson did — ^hon- 
ored be his name — at die late meeting; of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, and say : 

'* It is now six years since I first joined this society 
lor a little recreation or relaxation from the trials of 
30 years close application to commercial life; and 
at Birmingham I Drought a subject before its notice, 
which received its countenance in a spedal manner. 
I there declared the object of that paper, which was 
to induce our various manufacturers to exercise 
their ingenuity in discovering means to consume a 
wool of a silken texture (as can be seen retailing) 
in a manufactured state, and also to prepare our 
landed eentry and formers to naturalize the animal 
called me « Alpaca" — a species of sheep that eat 
what the cow, the horse, the common sheep, &c., 
reject. The manufactures have succeeded beyond 
my most sanguine expectation, and the naturaliza- 
tion also : the former nas created a national wealth 
of £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 per annum ; the latter 
is progressing rapidly. I have proved these moun- 
tam-rangers can be domiciled in our own country, 
though brought from beyond the Andes Mountains 
in Peru. [How much more easily then would they 
do this in the United States — a climate aimikur to 
their own!] I have tried the experiment in my 
own lands, on the west coast of Irdand, in the 
wildest districts of the county of Kerry; and al- 



ready a company is on the tapis to bring over ten 
thousand of those animals for the national good. 
As the race is nearly extinct in Peru, it is desirable 
to bring them to our isles ; their wool approaching 
silk, and their flesh being improved by English air 
and pasture. Our Sovereign and Prince jubert are 
now wearing rojral robes manufactured from the 
wool of these animals, bred in the Royal Park, at 
Windsor, hi ten years these animals will add £20,- 
000,000 per annum to the national wealth r* 

CISTERNS. 

Many farmers mi^ht conveniently, and with 
great advantage, furnish themselves economic^y 
with an extensive and permanent supply of water, 
when otherwise deficient, by constructing cisterns. 
Where they have compact clay land, no further 
preparation is necessary for ordinary use for stock, 
than to excavate to a sufficient size ; and to keep up 
the banks on every side, place two frames of single 
joice around it near the top and bottom, between 
which and the banks, heavy boards or plank may 
be set in an upright position, reaching from top to 
bottom. The earth keeps them in place on one 
side, and the joice prevents them falling in. They 
require to be only tk^ht enough to prevent the clay . 
from washing in. No appreciable quantity of wa- 
ter will escape from the sides or bottom. We have 
had such an one for years without repairs or any 
material wasting of water. This should be made 
near the buildings ; and Uie rains, carefully con- 
ducted by the eaves-troughs and pipes from an ex- 
tensive range, will afibm an ample supply. For 
household purposes, one should be made wi&more 
care and expense, and so constructed as to sSbrd 
pure filtered water at all times. These may be 
formed in various ways, and of diflerent materials, 
8tone» brick, or even wood ; though the two former 
are preferable. They should be permanently 
divided into two apartments, one to receive the 
water, and another to be used as a reservoir to con- 
tain such as is ready for use. Alternate layers of 
gravel, sand, and charcoal at the bottom of the first, 
and sand and gravel in the last, are sufficient ; the 
water bein^ allowed to escape from the bottom of 
the former into the latter, through the several layers 
mentioned, will be rendered penectly free from eJl 
impurities, and furnishes the purest water in the 
world. Some who are particularly choice in pre- 

Sirinjg their water, make use of filtering stones, but 
is is not essential to securing a choice article. 
Occasional cleaning may be necessary, and the 
substitution of new materials will at all times 
keep them sweet. 

Cleajung Swamps and Marshes. — ^The winter 
is decidedly the best time to clear the brush and 
timber from the swamps and marshes, in order to 
let the sun in to dry up the water, and prenare the 
way for ditching, much of which may also oe done 
now to advantage. Labor is cheap and plenty at 
this season of the year, and it is the duty of every 
one, who is able, to give emnloyment to the needy, 
and get rid of those unsightly rookeries which are 
of no other use than to harbor the blackbirds that 
piull up ihe com. These swamps are usually the 
richest land on the farm, and will pay the greatest 
interest of any when drained and cropped. 
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THE STABLE.— No. 6. 
In our former numbers, we hare treated of the 
arrangement of stables as regards the stalls* their 
diri^on, size, &e. ;* and their proper lighting and 
rentilation. In this we shall treat of the methods 
of fastening the horse in the stahle. It is very im- 
portant that a horse, and especially one not worked 
any or but little, and one worked very much, 
should be so fastened as to permit full repose. A 
horse moderately worked, is not fatigued by idle- 
ness (the most trying fatigue), nor by over-work. 
He rests with less difficulty t^m the over or under- 
worked one, and of course to him ^e method of 
fastening is of less consequence. A proper method 
is always necessary, and should always he secured. 
Where there is room, and the circumstances will 
pcpnit (and every good fanner and every gentleman 
will find the first, and compel the last), the stalls 
should be made very wide, and turned into close 
stalls or boxes, and the horse ^oald not be tied at 
aU. In a box the horse will rest better, if wearied, 
and get less wearied, if idle, than in open stalls 
fastened by the head. It gives a choice of position, 
and this is important to a wearied animal ; and it 
afibrds occupation and motion to an idle one. All 
horses will, if they have room, lie flat down on the 
floor, with all thair limbs extended. In narrow 
stalls, with heads tied, they cannot, and are com- 
pelled to lie with head held, as when standing, or 
almost resting with the muzzle on the floor* and 
with Aeir less contracted and under them. Perfect 
rest cannot tbus be obtained. A box of requisite 
capacity secures to the horse such method of Ijring 
as he prefers and his wearied condition teaches him 
is necessary, and with less intermission in his labor, 

S'ves him better rest, fuller recovery in less time, 
an in a narrow stable and tied. Humanity and 
interest demand that the stalls should be made so 
large, that they may not abridge the comfort and 
capacity of the horse to do his servant-work to the 
folnessof his powers, as the Creator designed. In 
the construction of stalls bj the fanner, wis point 
should be kept steaiyiv in view. He can nave 
room, and economy will be best consulted by giv- 
ing to all his animals, loose boxes. If his bam be 
larger by reason of the boxes, his horses and cattle 
will be better, by reason of increased comfort and 
fEu^lity for rest ; and to do his work, less in number 
will be required. 

Gentlemen building stables for hones in towns, 
should also take space and inake boxes. The addi- 
tional expenditure, represented by the rent of the 
ground, will be retained by the economy in the life 
and power of the hone. Less horses in number 
wiU do his work, and tiie good ones so difilcult to 
be got .will last longer; so tliat there will be a 
saving in expenditure for horMS, to sink the in- 
creased expenditure in stables, to perfectly accom- 
modate the lesser number. Hien not only will 
eoonomy be consulted, but what is of more conse- 
quence to the gentleman, his convenience and 
power to use his hones also. .Narrow stables and 
halters may unfit a horse tenpoiarily to labor, and 
there is waste in keeping him till he reeovera, not 
merely in feed, but in the veterinary surgeon's bill, 
and finally in die cost of a new purchase, to supplv 
his place if ruined. Gentlemen rarely ever think 
o( lK>xes, and we do not ksow of anv in thin 



city. In the numerous stables now ereciing by' 
the rich in the court end of the town, kindness to 
the brute should dictate a proper arrangement for 
the health and comfort of the horse. Wnen, how 
ever, from circumstances, there is not room enough 
to accommodate with boxes all the horses, stauB 
and halters must be resorted to. If the stall be 
narrow and deep, it may be made into a box and the 
disadvantage of the halter be avoided; in other 
respects' it is no better than an open stall ; but even 
this, by obviating the necessity for the use of the hal- 
ter, is something important, as all accidents from 
halter casting are obviated and prevented. 

In boxes, whether so wide as to allow the horse 
to turn, or so narrow as to prevent it, the bottom of 
the manger must be up quite high, or the manger 
must descend quite to the floor ; and indeed in 
all stalls, to forestall accidents, this should be 
done. If it be not high or quite down to the floor* 
the horse may ^et his head or feet under or over, 
and s^erely injure or permanently cripple himsell 

As most stalls are bom narrow and shallow, there 
is no turning them into boxes. In these the horse 
must be fastened by the halter. In such, halters 
become a matter of great importance, and their 
method of attachment also. 

Halters are made most commonly of leather, btt 
frequently also of rope, or the heaa-stall of leather, 
and the rung, or stale, or tying part, of tope. In all 
cases the head-stall shoula be made of leather ; our 
preference is for, and we always recommend that 
tiie horse should be fastened by a rope as a rung, 
or by a chain attached to the leather head-stall. A 
chain or a rope will last loiurer than a leather rung, 
independent of breaking. The rope and chain are 
less liable to break, and never rot. The leather 
rung must be oiled, and even then will rot, crack, 
and break when the horse does not try to break it 
When new, a vicious horse will break it, and by 
accident a quiet one may do the same. A chain 
or rope will not break, and a vicious or an idle horse 
will sooner chew the leather than the rope. The 
rope is cheaper, and will in the end wear out ; but 
it will last much looflrer than leather. A chain is 
permanent, and is omy objectionable on account of 
Its noise ; from this leader and rope are free. A 
chain and leather are more easily and neatly at- 
tached to the head-stall, and on that account are 
preferable to a rope ; but the rope may be neatly 
platted or braided into the ring of the head-stall. 
Economy and security considered, the rope is to be 
preferred, as it costs less to buy, and the groom 
may repair it, which he cannot with leather, and 
especially with a chain. Then let the head-stall 
be of leather, with the stale of rope. 

The halter should have a throat latch to secure 
it weU on the head ; it should not be buckled on 
too tightly, as It is painful, and from pressure on 
the poll may lead to irritation, and eventually to 

i)oIl-eviL It can be'secure, and yet be comfortably 
oose. 

The fastenings for halters to attach them to* the 
manger are usually holes in the manger, or rings 
fixed over the manger into the wall at tiie head of 
the horse. Either method is good, and theire is no 
preference except as regards looks. A ring is more 
sightly. The one wifl be more secure than the 
otnpr pf»rf\ri\i}nir to the manner in which they may 
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be pnt ii]>. The manger should b« etrong and tim, 
ana the ring weL fastened. 

The horse should never be tied to the ring or to 
the manger by the halter-stale. A weight with a 
Iiole in it, or a ring fastened to it, should be in 
every manger. The halter-stale should be passed 
through the hole in the manger, or the ring on it, or 
at die head of the stall in the wall, and b«tened to 
the weight. Ilie halter-stale shonld be so long as 
to allow the weight to rest on the manger bottom, 
when the horse's head is to the mangra, and 
the weight is only to be raised when be turns to 
look or step back. A haher-stale fastaned to a 
weight will rarely e*er be broken ; and accidents 
from halter casting will be equally ran. Some 
hotses are fond of standing back in the etaUs ; this 
the weight will prevent; some most be tied abort, 
and the weight makes a riiort tie ; some need a long 
baller-itale and a long tie ; this the weight will ner- 
miL It will be short when needed ana long wnen 
needed, and cannot be got under foot, as the weight 
descends when &e horse slackens the poll ; when 
he needs more length he gets it, by iraUing tiie hal- 
ter and raising the weight Care should be taken 
to prevent the weight pulling on the head when the 
horse lies down, as be may not rest well if he has 
to support a weight. 

Sometimes even with weights, horses will get 

halter cast To obviate this, a contrivance of 

— " which we give a cat, 

has been adopted. An 

iron ring is attached to a 

bolt; this bolt slides 

into a socket of iron, 

and is kept in plaee by 

a spring. This socket 

is nstened to the manger 

I or the head of the steJI 

' in tkt wall, having its 



end down. If the 






ing and 
remain fast ; but if pull- 
ed downward, the bolt is 
Fio 1, drawn and the horse set 

frea. This socket should be set into the wall, and 
the hallet-Btale passed through a ring oi bole in the 
front edge of the manger. U the horse get halter 
caoght or cast, the bolt will come away and the leg 
be uee, and yet the horse will be held by the ring 
on the manger; with this fixture the horse cannot 
get cast or thrown down, though he may get a leg 
over the halter-siale. Some security againet halter 
casting should be adopted in all stables, and more 
especially with valuable horses. For the want of 
something of the kind, occasionally a fine horse is 
lamed, oi ruined, or even killed. 

Few persons keeping horses are aware of the 
cruelty thej constantly practiBe, and we are sure 
that t&e benevolent and just will remedy all the 
evils which may be pointed out A little ezpendi- 
tnie, beyond that made for die ordinary anange- 
in«its, will repay itself over and over, during uie 
lives of the horses used, in increased power to 
labor, and in the greater len^ of lite, "nius both 
tCOnomy and humaniff willM consalted. 

In eu next we ihall treat of stable Aoois. 



MIXED FOOD FOR STOCK. 

Whekeveb the science of feeding is correctly 
understood, a mixture of food is given to domestic 
animals. There is thrift, health, and comfort to 
the stock in this practice, and economy and general 
advantage to the owner. Good hay is undoubtedly 
one of the best and most economical kinds of food 
in this eonntry, as it contains the difietent elements 
of nutrition in nearly the proportions required ; and 
when land is cheap and labor comparatively dear, 
and MpecioUv where the soil is adapted to it, giaae 
ie, perhaps, me most economical food for general 
use. But there are many exceptions to this rule. 
Working horses and oxen require eomething in ad- 
dition to bay — something containing more nourish- 
ment in a smaller compass, and admitting of more 
rapid digestion. When this is the case, the most 
economical food consJEtsof cut hay, straw, or chaff, 
and meal, or roots cut and mixed with the hay or 
straw ; and this is given much more economically, 
when wet up for a day or two befoiehajid, and al- 
lowed patliBlly to ferment. Straw and grain, 
especially if the latter be ground, are entirely ade- 
quate to answer all the requirements of working 
animals. Grain alone is not sufficient for this. It 
is too much condensed, and other coatsei food is 
requisite to distend the stomach, and preserve its 
healthy action. Straw is found to answer an ex- 
cellent pnrpoae for this object, and it, raoreorer, 
contains the phosphates in large proportions, which 
are essential to supply the osseous materials for the 
wasting of the bones. 

There is great saving in the cutting of the hay, 
ot straw, in two ways. Ilie animals do not wasla 
it by dragging it out of their mangers, and tram- 

Sling it under theirfeet, and time audlabor are saved 
lem in masticating it. I%ej obtain their supply 
of food readily, and then he down to digest it 
Fermentation also developes the nutritive matter 
and leaves much less work for the stotttach to per- 
form, and this, bj saving mascular exertioa, leaves 
more strength with the animal to be expended on 
his ordinary work. He same principle nolds with 
milk cows, sheep, swine and even poultry. If the 
food be ^ven to them in a form more easily adopt- 
ed to assimilation in the animal system, the greater 
product of milk, wool, flesh, &e., they can yield 
from the same quantity. Cutting, bruising, grind- 
ing, feimffitting, and cooking the food, all tend much 
to fit it for easy and rapid digestion, and whenever 



8v uiojUaa a mixed food, much of the coaner 
prooDcts of tns fam can be worked np, which aia 
now eaSmA to be added to the mairare heap. In- 
deed, scarcely any of the vegetable praducttoas of 
the farm need be safeced to ran to waale, till they 
have first ooatributed all the nutriment they contain 
to the Bunport of aninial life. It is true, by mixing 
them wiu) manure, they aSxd whatever value they 
have to the next crop when incorporated with the 
soil, But what on be moie absurd, than uain 
to nnderco die labor of taislsg for tha use of the 
stock, vr&at you hare already secured I Straw and 
hay are fieqaently nsefnl for retaining the valuable 
poitioDa of the manore, which, from the defective 
syston of sariig it, would otheiwise be wasted ; 
and when this is the case, they are valuable foe 
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enriching the soil fax 'bejond the materials they 
possesB in themselyes for this purpose. But this 
waste need not occur, even witiiout the use of these 
valuable materials. The loss which is now sus- 
tained from the leaky floors of stables, may be 
avoided by making them tight, and using conduc- 
tors, whicn will lead the liquid manure into reser- 
voirs, which may either consist of turf, peat, or 
earth, which will absorb and retain it ; or tanks 
where the manure may be mixed with ashes, plas- 
ter, or peat, where it will ferment for future use. 
The comfort of the cattle pniay be equally secured as 
with straw beds, by so arranging the floors as to 
have them at all times perfectly dry, and the shelter 
made sufficiently warm. If the above arrange- 
ments are all carefully carried out, and roots and* 
grain are provided in sufficient quantity to make up 
le reauisite nutriment essential to the stock, in a 
poperly condensed form, and easy of digestion, 
large quantities of animal products from the farm, 
may be jgreatly augmented, much to ^e profit and 
eatisfiiction of the former. 

THE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

TanK are many reforms which we should be glad 
to see intiodiiced into this Society, and which we 
have repeatedljT spoken of without much efiect. 
One of the most important of these, in our judgment, 
is, to elect one or two competent and libezalfy paid 
saiary officers for its cenexal management The 
PresidexiCT' is considered eok honorary station, and 
there will always be found a sufficient number of 
gentlemen in the State wril qualified to fill it, and 
willing to assume the light duties of the office with- 
out compensation. The ofikes of Coiresponding 
and Recording Secretary we would a^hsh, and 
elect in their place, simply a Secretary of the Society. 
This officer snould be the jprincipal manager of me 
Society's concerns under the direction of the Pru- 
dent, Vice Presidents, and Executive Committee. 
His salary should be alibeal one — ^notlesst^m 
$1,000 or $1,200 per annum; and he should have 
such assistants under him, at moderate salaries, as 
he should find absolutely necessary to attend to the 
affiurs of the Society, in addition to his faking a 
reneral supervision of the Societ]^, it should be nis 
duty to make monthly excursions into different parts 
of the State, and deliver lectures to the farmers — 
pointing out marl beds and the proper use of them ; 
me benefits of lime and plaster; draining swamps 
and low places ; the use of muck and the best method 
of mixing composts ; best kinds of seeds ;^e8t rota- 
tion of crops for different localities; the improve- 
ment of stock ; the culture of fruits ; improvements 
in buildings; improved agricultural implements; 
the formation of farmers* Clubs ; interest the people 
in the State Society ; get them to become members ; 
solicit aunations, sc. 

A Seocetary properly qualified for his station, and 
pursuing this course, would undoubtedly add $3,000 
or $4,000 a year to the receipts of the Society, and 
thus pay his salary twice over. We will grant that 
it would require a person of many and peculiar 
ftaUficaiions to fill the office ; but we believe such 
can be found* and if not, it is high time some de- 
serving man was educated for the station. His 
heart should be devoted to ths cause of agriculture. 



for the cause alone; he should be a practical fanner 
and stock-breeder; possess a good knowledge of 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy, and botany, and as 
much general knowledge as possible. Hie should 
have a ready address, pleasing manners, and above 
all, no other interest whatever to serve tiian that of 
the Society, and the general' advancement of agri- 
culture. What invaluable reports would not such 
a man make ; and what a mass of practical, bene- 
ficial information would he not be able to difiuse 
among the farmers ! 

A great reform is demanded in the Transactions. 
The reports of committees we would not only not 
publish, as desired by some of our correspondents, but 
we would not have them made at all, except as the 
mere reasons, verbally expressed, in the briefest 
possible manner, of tiieir deeiaions upon the differ- 
ent subjects brought before them. We do iMt know 
why the assembly, on the da^ of the show, should 
be bored with long dissertations on crops, stock- 
breeding, agriculti&d implements, kc. Such things 
as these should be discussed in the periodiods, or m 
prize essays, but not on the festive and busy days 
of the Society's cattle show. | 

Much more attention should be paid to the mat- 
ter of appointing judges, and those persons seleeted 
who have really some knowledge of the subjects of 
which they are to be the umpire. The most unjust^ 
disheartemng, and mortifying decisions ale annu- 
ally made for want of proper attention to this sub- 
ject. We think thte judges ought to be furnished 
witii free quarters at the expense of the Society dur- 
ing the three dajrsof its meeting. Another very 
important regulation demanded is, that the show- 
yard be closed the first day against visitors, and tiius 
allow the judges a better opportunity to Ailfil their 
duties. It is utterly impossible fen* them, surround- 
ed as they are with sucd crowds, to properly exam- 
ine the objects submitted to their decisions. 

The plowing matches, and especially the trial of 
the draught of plows, as they have ever been con- 
ducted, we consider as so much time and money 
thrown away. The dynamometer is a rank hum- 
bug, and no true test of the draught of an imple- 
ment; for it is scarcely less varying whentiie plow 
is moving, than a wewier-coek in a gale Of wind. 
A windlass and weights are the true tests. Besides 
this, diflerent plows are -wanted for diflferent pur- 
poses, and one for a sandy soil must be constructed 
in a very diflerent shape from that for a deep loam, 
or a stiff clay. They require as much classification 
as the various breeds of stock — and something so 
of many other implements. 

Advantage has oeen taken of the meetings of the 
Society, by the keepers of taverns, to chmrge out- 
rageous high prices for the entertainment of their 
guests. They will crowd three or four beds into each 
low, narrow room, and two or three persons into 
each of these ; provide the most indiftrent fare at 
table, and service in the house, and then charge 50 
to 100 per cent more than on an ordinary oocasio*. 
The stable keepers, hucksters, and even boo^ 
blacks and barbers, follow the example--«ll seem- 
ing to unite in gouging the honest farmer, or casual 
visitant, to the utmost they dare. An arrangement 
should be made with the hotels, &c., beforehtad, 
for the accommodation of a certain number of 
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guctits, and above all, at the common charges. The 
tavern-keepers have some trouble doubtless; but 
is not their harvest a rich one, even at moderate 
prices? Various other reforms Jiave suggested 
themselves to us, but as our space is limited, we 
must defer speaking of them to a future day. 

FARMS OF THE MESSRS. HALLOCE. 

These farms are situated in Milton, Ulster county, 
almost immediately on the Hudson River. Thej 
comprise about 400 acres in one body, and it is 
imieiy that we meet with land more unpromising, 
at mt sight. It is exceedingly hilly, with nanow 
▼ales through which gargle little streams. These 
▼ales were originally deep swamps oveigrown with 
hushes and small trees, while the upland was stud- 
ded widi rocks and thickly overlaid with stones. 

One cannot but wonder how any person could be 
found with sufficient courage to undertake to clear 
such land; and when this was done* a greater won- 
der would still remain, and that is, how they were 
to get a living from its cultivation. However, 
courage and perseverance contjuer everything, and 
people find wnen they have picked on the stone 
and hud them up into walls, that the land brings 
forth heavy burdens of the sweetest and most nu- 
tritious grass; and that it will, with good culture, 
produce 40 to 60 bushels of corn to the acre, 20 
of wheat, and the same of rye ; so that they begin 
to see, even in this respect, tiiat it is not so very 
bad, after all. Fruit trees flourish remarkably 
well here, from which considerable quantities of 
apples are either sold or fed to stock, besides not 
unlrequently making 200 barrels of cider in a sea- 
son, worth ^ per barrel in this market for vinegar. 
When the swamps are drained they are found lull 
of rich muck, from (me to two feet deep ; under- 
neath this are beds of marl. The first of these sub- 
stances is particularly valuable. Mr. Edward 
Hallock made an experiment with it on com last 
year, against barnyard manure, and the former beat 
the latter at least one fourth. The valleys through- 
out this county abound with muck and marl; 
and, strange to say, the Messrs. Hallock are the 
only persons in their immediate neighborhood who 
have made use of this rich vegetable treasure. 
There are many other things in the farm manage- 
ment here we would like to speak of; but being 
much in common with farms heretofore describeo, 
we leave ihem for the present. 

Stock. — ^In addition to their fine fruit and good 
crops, the Messrs. Hallock have an excellent stock 
of milkijig cows, and long-wooUed sheep. The 
first are £scended mainly Irom the Bullock breed 
of Durhams, so famous as milkers — a herd of which 
we met at Mr. Dunn's, near Albany, in 1839, and 
wrote some account of in that year for the Genesee 
Fanner. Great care is taken in breeding these ani- 
mals both on the male and female side — tiie Messrs. 
H. now using a bull descended from Dishley, im- 
ported by the late A&. Brentnall of Orange county, 
and from whom has descended most of the good 
grade milkers to be found in that reeion. Inese 
gentlemen informed us that five out of six of their 
calves may be safely calculated upon as good milkers. 
Thev usually eive from 18 to 26 quarts per day on 
good feed, in tneir best season, and some few, more 
tium this. One of them has made 17 lbs. of butter 



per week. They sear the ends of the horns with a 
red hot iron, a few days after the calf is dropped, 
which prevents their growing, and gives them the 
appearance of muleys. This is a good practice, as 
it makes the cows more gentle, and they can never 
hurt each other with their horns. They are excels* 
lent animals, and we wish other farmers would fol- 
low their example, and breed for milking qualities. 
The cows of the United States are greatly deficient 
in these qualities. With a little attention at first 
in selection, good animals may be as easily bred as 
poor ones, 

The sheep here are of the Cotswold blood prin- 
cipally, ana are a sujjerior flock. The Messrs. 
Hallock paid high prices for choice selections, to 
begin with, and have continued to breed with grefit 
care. They have frequently won premiums at the 
State Agricultural Society and oiner shows, with 
their sheep, and none in the State bear a higher 
reputation. More than this it is unnecessary to say. 

The country in Milton and around abounds m 
noble scenery, and beine very healthy and furnished 
with all the comforts of good living, it has become 
quite a resort for our citizens to place their families 
for the summer. We are glad to see that the 
custom of removing the women and children of 
the city to the country for a renovation of their 
physical system during the hot weather is on the 
increase. Few places, we can assure our readers, 
are better suited for this pur]K>se than the banks of 
the Hudson. _ 

Cast of a Short-horn Prize Hxifxr. — ^Hav- 
in^ learned that this cast had been taken in London, 
Pnnce Albert intimated to Mr. Botch of New York, 
who was the means of getting it up, that he would 
be pleased to see him in lemd to it, at Bucking- 
ham Palace. He according^ waited on the Prince 
with a cast of the beautifm statue, which he pre- 
sented to him. The Prince expressed himself highly 
pleased with the present, and intunated in his inter- 
view with Mr. R., that he should propose to the 
English Agricultural Society, that similar modds of 
prize animals should be taken from year to year as 
subjects of comparison, and with a view of im- 
provement in stock breeding. Our only object in 
mentioning^ this matter is, to show the attention 
paid to the improvement of animals in Great Britain^ 
and that it is there considered a refined and scientific 
business, not beneath the attention of the highest 
minds of the empire. With too many of our owii 
countr3anen, we regret to say, stock breeding is 
thought a vulgar occupation, worthy only the merest 
clodhoppers' attention. We hope to live to see a 
change in public sentiment in regaid to this thing, 
and are happv to say, that some of the most highly 
educated and refined gentlemen in this city were 
subscribers for these casts, and express themselves 
hif;hly gratified on obtaining them. We spoke of 
ihiB beautiful model in the November No. of our 
last volume, and must refer our readers to that for 
a more full account of it 

What is Good Farmino ? — ^llie beet and most 
pithy definition we ever heard of good fedming^, wae 

g' ven by Mr. Kane, at a late agri^turai meeting in 
Drsetsnire, England: He said he fed his knd 
before hungry, rested it before weary, and weeded k 
before foul. 
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A POTATO WASHEB. 



Fig. 2. 
We eoP7 the abore eketch of a potato waehei 
bom the English A^coltaral Gazette, which de- 
Kiibea it as umply a chum-like cylinder, with open 
ban placed at snch a diMance as to prevent any of 
the potatoea from falling throogfa , except TciT Bioall 
ones. Ab it revolves, the lower fnit passea through 
atrongh of water, and thus washes them. The cy- 
linder may be easilv anehipped from the frame any 
tim« deaired. We have seen something similar to 
this in our country, and it was found very conve- 
nient, especially where large quantities of potatoes 
were osed. Potatoes, and indeed, all roots, before 
being fed to stock, ought to be well washed. 

Spontsl) (m!r Jrtncl) Klmnos. 

Im compliance with yoni refjueat, I give you a 
Bhort abstract of such obseirUions on the present 
coaditioa of Merino sheep in France and Spain, as 
my limited opportBoitiea allowed me to gather, 
during my excursion in these interesting countries 
the post year. My travels extended over but a 
■mall portion of the sheep districts of the latter 
country, owing to the many obstacles which con- 
curred to obsducl my progress. My opportunities 
of obserration, dierelore, were narrowed down to a 
snail compass, and I beg you will asvgn no more 
than their due weight to my superficial examina- 

Oq my arrival at Madrid, my first step was to 
ascertain through our minister, Mr, Irving, to whom 
I am moch indented for furthering my efforts in the 
most cordial manners—whether permission to ex- 
port shMp could be obtained. Upon investigation 
It was ascertained that no impediment existed to 
prerent their exportation, other than a duty of 
about $3 per head. Leeniing this fact, I at once 
proceeded to elicit such information from some of 
the leading proprietors, ■■ would tend to ^ve ms a 
general idea of the characteristics of their respect- 
ive flocks. Although experiencing great difficulty 
in acquiring any other eatiafactory information, 
tending to establish the superiority of any one 
breed at the present time, still I found it to be the 
prevailing impresuon that the best race of sheep 
were those belonging to the Gerooimo Monks, 
which, on the suppression of the monasteries, were 
scattered over the kingdom, and chiefly fell into 
the bands of the more wealthy grandees. I was 
told, however, that none of the descendants of this 



superior flock are now to be found pw«, owing V> 
the earelessnesa of their breeding after changing 
maslen, and as a natural consequence of the dis- 
tracted state of this unhappy country, which 
in subjecting the agricultuial interest to all 
the harassing vicissitudes of ciril war, haa 
necessarily preTented that attention which alone 
could secure and preserve the superiority and 
purity of this race. To this cause also is doubtless 
to be assigned the deteriorated condition of those 
flocks of which I took a personal inspection. The 
flocks of the Dnke del Tnfiii'**!^* and Don Fajoigs, 
are among the largest in Spain, embracing upwanls 
of £00,000 sheep. Those of the latter rank much 
higher in choice breeding in the estimation of 
Spauiaids, than the former, though he very frankly 
admitted that pure bred Paolars were not to b« 
found in his floc^, nor, in his opinion, did they exist 
at the present day in Spain, This aeecrtioti I took 
without any qoaliacalion, as coining from one who 
is entitled to every consideration, ud in right not 
only of his being one of ^e most enterprising afpi- 
culturisls of the day, but of hie prominent poution 
as President of the corporation instituted for the 
security and preservation ot the sheep intereeL I 
regret to add, that some of the Spwii^ breeders bare 
iMterly made the same mistake as too many of ng 
here at home, viz., in having eeol to Suony for 
rams to cross upon their flocks, which has lesaened 
the size andiniuredtheconstitutiiHi of their flocks. 
They now see their error, and are retumiiw to the 
strong, hard^, pure old race as foet as poMiDle. 

The principal province for the pasturan of (ran- 
(tenants, or wandering sheep, aurinir the winter 
season, is, as you are well aware, Ettranadura, 
To this interesting portion of the country I directed 
my steps, deviating from the oidinaiy track of 



My interest was first excited by the reporia which 
reached me, of the superior npulalion of die flock 
of Don Jose Alvarez, near FrujiUo, and accordingly 
I availed myself of the earliest opportunity to see 
them. This person waa the administrator of the 
Priiioe of Peace, and had the exclusive nwDage ■ 
ment of his flock. On the confiscation of his pn>- 

a, a portion of the sheep fell into his (Alvaiez's) 
!. He represented them to me as beim; the 
only pure Paulare now to be found in ^lain. 
These sheep were very uneven, and did not im- 
press me faTorably, though possibly a good ju^e 
mi^ht bv careful selection obtain some valuable 
animals nere. The bucks were of fair aize, and 
of good proportions; tolerably well wootled: 
the quality of wool quite good, and would command 
about 40 cents with ns at present I should think 
that selected bucks would yield 8 lbs. per head. 
The price asked for these sheep waa S12 each. I 
may as well mention here that the English importa- 
tion, in 1614, was made from this flock. Afterthix 
I visited a number of other flocks, but they were so 
inferior to those last seent that any further account 
of them is superfluous. 

In these flocks, or indeed any others it waa my 
good fortune to see, I could discover no points of 
superiority sufficientiy marked to justify an impor- 
tatjon into the United States. I am very far nom 
wishing, by these remarks, to discourage aay one 
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from investigatiiiff the subject for himself. My op- 
portonities may aave been too limited for an im- 
partial judgment ; and a more thorough and exten- 
sive search by a more experienced person, mi^t 
find somediing worthy of being brought to this 
country, to improTe our fine flocks. I heajd of a few 
isolated individual sheep in other provinces, as be- 
ing very large, strong and fine. But if these could 
be had at all, it would be at very high prices. I 
bad quite forgotten to observe, that the price of 
wool, of the better grades, ranged this year, from 80 
to 100 rials per arrooa, or about 20 cents per lb., in 
its unwashed state. 

I cannot omit in my notes on the Spanish sheep, 
some allusion to &e dogs which I saw in charge 
of them. These noble animals are a very necessa- 

S^ appendage in this country, for the protection of 
e flocks against the ravages of wolves, which in- 
fest in large numbers almost every portion of Spain. 
They resemble the mastiff more than any other 
race of dogs with which I am ftuniliar, exceeding 
the huge and far-famed St Bernard in size, and 
blending unusual ferocity, with all the docility and 
sagacity which characterizes that breed. The price 
of these dogs varies from $30 to $00. They are 
mostiv a brown or tawny color ; have fine muz- 
zles, lam heads and iowls ; ear standing ei^ct from 
tiie heaanearly its whole length, but dropping over 
at the end ; fall in the throat and neck ; stout and 
muscular in the whole body ; about two feet six 
to two feet nine inches high ; hair l<mg and wavy, 
and the legs and tail fmiUiered. They are the 
largest dogs I have ever seen. One is more than a 
match for any wolf — ^tfaoae of Spain being large, 
savage, and courageous — and two will lull one 
directly. They would prove of great value for 
certain portions of America, and sh(mldbe imported 
lor the purpose of guarding our flocks. 
. As regards the sheep of France, which came 
next in order under my observation, I feel enabled 
to speak with more confidence, having more time 
at my disposal when I visited them, and an oppor- 
tunity of subjecting them to a more minute examin- 
ation. Tlie Rambouillets I take up first as in the order 
visited. They struck me as being infinitely supe- 
rior to any I had seen in Spain. They are of great 
size, and are verv fine and even in their fleeces. 
A prominent defect in the flock, is rather too 
great a lei^th of leg. This, however, can be easily 
remedied by directing attention to this point of their 
breeding. Their bucks shear on an average from 
12 to 16 lbs. per head, and occasionally go as high 
as 17 or 18 Ids. ; the ewes average from 8 to 10 
lbs. Hie wool, though unwashed, is auite neat 
and free from tag-locks. The histoiy ana manage- 
ment of this flock is so well known, and the fine 
specimens from it recently brought into this coun- 
try, have rendered their superior qualities so familiar, 
as to supersede the necessity of any further notice 
of tiiem. A public sale takes place every year in 
May. They are in great demand at present and 
bring high prices. 

I will now direct your attention to another flock 
derived directly from ttie Rambouillets, which, not 
only in the opinion of intelligent French a^cul- 
tunsts, ranks at least4M high as these ; but in my 
own humble opinion* is unsurpassed in most points 



of excellence bv any sheep I have as yet seen. I 
refer to the flock of Y. Gilbert, who resides in the 
Department of Oise and Seine* par Maule, some 
thirty miles from Paris. This flock was commenced 
by the father of M. Gilbert, about 40 years ago, and 
has been improved by judicious selections and oc- 
casional drafts from the Rambouillets and other 
flocks of equal celebrity. The great points of ex- 
cellence, so peculiar to his flock, consist in their 
unsurpassed beauty and S3rmme^ of form, with 
large size, and wonderful production of wool. I 
Saw bucks here which produced the past year 
18 lbs. of wool, and of a very fair quality, llieir 
age was two years old past I selected, with the 
intention of importation, a yearling buck, which I 
considered the finest specimen of tne sheep kind 1 
have ever seen. This animal had taken the first 
premium the past year at the great Sheep Fair of 
France, at St. Germaine. He was of large size, 
and unequalled in form, being then seventeen 
months old, and weighing 215 French pounds 
(about 230 lbs. English). His fleece weighed 16 
lbs. in the grease, and was of a quality that I feel 
assured, would command in this country 40 cents 
per lb. at diis present moment, or perhaps more, clean 
washed. The price of this animal may be regarded 
as exorbitantly high — ^$400; but when it is consid- 
ered that he was much the best animal produced by 
this gentleman during the last ten yeais, and doubt- 
less possessing qualities so much superior to most 
of his race in France, the tenns cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable. Unforeseen circumstances causing 
my return in July instead of September, as I ha3 
anticipated, alone prevented my oringing so valua- 
ble an acquisition with me for the improvement of 
our race of Merinos in this country ; and to my 
mat regret, no pecuniary consideration could in- 
duce M. Gilbert to part with the animal before die 
close of the tupping season, which in his flocks is 
during the monu of August The annuel sale of 
the produce of this flock takes place during the 
month of May, and the price they then bring varies 
accordine to their excellence, fSrom 250 to 1000 
francs ; uie ewes are very beautiful, and command 
about 100 francs each. The risk, and various 
items of expense in importing these fine animals 
into the United States is considerable, much more 
than one unacquainted with the business can form 
any idea. T. H. N. 

New Ytn-k, Dee, 17, 1845. 

We are under great obligations to our tonespon* 
dent for the above interesting article on French and 
Spanish Sheep, and will add, that his account of 
them is corroDorated by several gentlemen from 
&ese countries with whom we have recenfly con- 
versed. Two of our iriends, after viewing the 
French and Saxon Sheep, are now in Spain looking 
over the flocks there. They are excellent judges 
of sheep and wool, and will undonbtedlv import a 
few choice animals the present year. On their re- 
turn to the United States we shall be furnished widi 
full particulars of what they may have seen while 
abroad. We are persuaded that aD we want now, 
is a slight dash of the best foreign blood among our 
noble native flocks, to make &em equal to anything 
in the world as individuals, and Isr superior asamasi. 
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Mx. Kattan'B UtUxB.—lSa. l&. 

AgrtcfjUtural School of TempUmoyU, hrdand.^ 
After my visit to Islay, described in my last letter, 
I made, in company with Prof. Johnston, a short 
excursion to Iremnd. The immediate object of oar 
going thither at this time, was to be present at an 
examination of the Templemoyle AgricultuFal 
School, near Londondeny. This school has now 
been established a number of years, and is in a 
most flourishing condition. This success, howeTer» 
woiUd never have been achieved, had it not been 
for the inde^tigable exertions, and liberal contribu* 
tions, of many gentlemen interested in the cause ; 
chief among whom must be ranked Sir Robert Fer- 
ffuson. laving only a few miles from the school. 
Be has enthusiasUcaUy endeavored to forward its 
interests, and now has the pleasure of seeing it in a 
condition to fulfil his expectations. 

Templemoyle is about nine miles from London- 
deiry, situated on a beautiful green hill, with a 
moot lovely nrospect fn»n its front The buildings 
are plain, substantiaLl, and convenient; the donnito- 
ries for the boys scrupulously clean, and everything 
in the highest order. There is the commencement 
of a good agricultural museum, contuning seeds, 
roots, tools, models, &c. 

The farm attached to the institution is worked 
entirely by the boys, and is in beautiful order ; we 
saw, I think, but a single weed. The land was 
originally light and thin in some places, but mostly 
a poor thin clay. By thorou^n draining, deep 
plowing, liberal mannnng, and judicious cropping. 
It has now been brought into capital condition for 
the most part ; all of the crops were good except 
the grass in the pasture field. 

The boys are maintained for the very low sum 
of £10, or about $50» per annum, including tuition ; 
of course they live in the most economical manner. 

Examinations first took place in Geography, 
Arithmetic, Beading, and all the ordinaiy branches. 
They were then brought out upon the green in front 
o/the house, in order that all of^the great crowd of 
spectators might have an opportunity to hear the 
Agricultural examination. They were first required 
to answer a long list of written questions ; this they 
did very well, but it was not perfectly satisfactory, 
as they might be supposed to be beforehand pre- 
pared upon them. Prof. Johnston then took up the 
examination, and subjected diem to a very severe 
cross-questioning, which they bore admiiablv. 
Their answers showed that they had not merely 
learned a certain number of answers by roUs but 
that they had thaughtf and had in some degree ap- 
plied the principles taught them, to the circum- 
stances in practical experience which each day 
presented. The result was very satisfactory to all 
friends of the institution ; and, I believe, satisfied 
every one present that die boys were prepared for 
future usefulness. 

Since the Templemoyle examination, I have at- 
tended the Annual Show of the Highland Society 
at Dumfries, and while there, I saw an examination 
of about 25 boys, in Agricultural Chemistry, who had 
been brought together for the purpose from various 
parts of Scotland, I was at a preliminary and a 
public examination. These boys, in their different 
schools, had attended to Agricoltaral Chenistiy for 



half an hour or an hour, once a week, this length 
of time bein| that recommended b^ tile Education 
Committee of the Agricultural Chemical Association. 

As a preliminary step thev were examined by 
Mr. Davidson, Rector of the Normal School, Edin- 
bui];h, on the usual branches of education in the 
parish schools, to show that these had not been 
neglected. In conclusion, Mr. Davidson declared 
that in these branches they seemed equal to the 
children of other schools. Prof. Johnston then 
commenced the part allotted to him, and purposely 
striking awav from the beaten track of the Cate- 
chism, made nis questions unlike in form to any 
they had before heard. The readiness and the iho- 
rough acquaintance with first principles which 
they showed, astonished every one present. Some 
prizes had been ofiered by tne Agricultural Com- 
mittee to the boys who acouitted themselves best, 
and the eagerness which uiey all manifested, was 
most amusing. The difierent masters also became 
highly excited each for his own boys, and I felt 
myself, when the competition waxed keen, becom- 
ing almost as much interested as if I were one of 
the parties concerned. Some eight or ten of the 
boys were so equally matched that it was almost 
impossible to decide which was best, and premiums 
were accordingly given to each of them. I never 
saw anything more entirely and triumphantly satis- 
factory than this examination. No person present 
could have remained unconvinced that young boys 
could not only remember, but understand, the prin- 
ciples of scientific apiculture, as laid down in 
Prof. Johnston's Catecnism. One of the boys who 
took a premium was a little fellow of eleven years, 
and the pertinency of his answers frequently eucited 
bursts of applause. Ei^ht schools were represented 
at this time ; but this instruction has as yet been 
introduced into but a small portion of the parish 
schools of Scotland. What lias been done there 
and in Ireland is most encouraging, it shows that 
the movement is on eah ground. 

I trust that in America, by the universality and 
comple^ness of our instruction, we shall be able to 
show the old country an example in this respect. 

Durham, Nov. 12, 1845. John P. Norton. 

A Superior Yokx of Workiko Qxxn. — ^When 1 
was present at the Cayuga County Cattle Show last 
October, I saw a very superior yoke of working 
cattle. The owner inlormed me that he had put in 
50 acres of spring and fall crops of grain with them 
the past season ; some of the land for which had 
been ploughed three times, and that this yoke of 
cattle nad done the whole, besides hauling his hay 
and grain from the field to the bam during harvest 
time. Will not this demonstrate that ox-labor is 
cheaper than that of the horse ? N. 

CuRiosriT — Gravtino. — ^In the spring of 1S44, 
I put two grafts of an early apple, into an old bear- 
ing tree. In July or August (the exact time not re- 
membered) following, I cut off one of the sprouts, 
and put two buds in other limbs. This summer the 
buds bore apples ; one of them had four apples on 
it, which came to maturity ; the grafts aLao bore 
apples. The fruit partook of the nature of the 
tree in which it was grafted to some extent 

Jtrsgjf Shor$t Pa. Robert Hamilton. 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 

LOGY^No. IV. 

Q. Why do old dairy pastures especially require 

bones ? . 

A, Because milk and cheese contain bone-earth, 
and if these be carried away and sold off the farm, 
the land is robbed by degrees of this bone-earth, 
more than of any other substance. Only those 
grasses can then grow which require little bone- 
earth. 

Every ten gallons of milk contain about half a 
pound of bone-earth. A cow, therefore, which 
gives twenty quarts a day, takes about two pounds 
of bone-earth from the soil every week. To re- 
turn these two pounds to the soil three pounds of 
bone-dust are required. 

Q. Is hair much used as a manure ? 

A. No, hair is generally too expensive to be 
used as a manure. But, in China, where the 
people's heads are all shaved, the shavings are 
collected for manure, and the sweepings of our 
bair-cutters* rooms might be also employed with 

profit 

Q. In what foim is wool used as a manure ? 

.^ In the form of woollen rags. Mixed with 
earth, woollen rags make an excellent compost. 

Q. What kinds of animal dung are most com- 
monly employed as manures ? 

A Night-soil, horse dung, cow dung, sheep's 
dung, piKs' dun^, and birds' dung. 

Q. which o/these is the most valuable ? 

A In general, night-soil and birds' dung are the 
most valuable; next, horse dung; after that, pigs' 
lung, and lastly, cow dung. 

Q. Why is night-soil so valuable ? 

A Because men generally live upon a mixture 
of animal and vQgetable food, which renders the 
dung richer. 

Q. Why is the solid part of horse dung richer or 

Hotter than cow dung } 

A. Because the horse voids little urine compared 
wi^ the cow. 

Q. What is the principal objection to using pigs' 

dung? 

A The disagreeable smell and taste it is said to 
give to the crops raised from it 

Q. What is the best way of using pigs' dung ? 

A Ilie best way is to make it into a compost, or 
lo mix it with the dung of other animals. 

Q. Why is cow dung colder and less liable to 
ferment than most other kinds of dung. 

A Because the large quantity of urine voided 
by the cow, carries off a great proportion of that 
which would otherwise cause it to ferment 

Q. How would you collect the liquid manure 
of your farm-yard? 

jL I would make a large tank or cistern in or 
dose by my farm-yard, in which I would collect it. 

Q. How would you use this liquid manure ? 

A, I would pump it back occasionally upon my 
duxg heaps, so as to promote their fermentation ; or 
I vould pour it upon my compost heaps. 

Q. Does birds' dung form a very valuable 
manure ? 

A. Yes, pigeons' dung especially, is a very rich 
Buurare; aiul the dung of sea-fowl has lately been 
introduced into this country, with great advantage, 
Wider the name of guano 



Q. What is nitrate of soda? 

A Nitrate of soda is a white salt-like (saline) 
substance, which is found in the earth in some 
parts of Peru, and is often applied with great ad- 
vantage as a top-dresaing to grass lands and to 

young grain. 

Q. What does nitrate of soda consist of ? 
A It consists of nitric acid and soda. 

54 lbs. of nitric add, and 31 lbs. of soda, foim 85 Iba 
of nitrate of soda. 

Q. What is nitric acid ? 

A, Nitric acid is a very sour corrosive liquid, 
called also aqua-fortis. It consists of the two gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen. * 

14 lbs. of nitroaen and 40 lbs. of oxygen, form 54 lbs. 
of nitric acid. — J^f. MmUm. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS^No. 1. 

I RAvx recently seen in your journal some no- 
tice and review of Mr. Morrel's work on Sheep 
husbandry; and as I intend from time to time to 
make a few communications on the rarious dis- 
eases of sheep and other animals, it has brought to 
my mind one very singular, and perhaps to omecs, 
unobserved disease, which I will five some history 
of, by way of introduction to my uiture numbers. 

On riding out to my farm one pleasant morning, 
some time m January last, my lenant informed me 
that one of my ewes, which came in the night pre- 
vious witii a pair of twin lambs, had just died, ohe 
being a fine young ewe of an uncommon breed for 
thrift and quality, I felt on that account a particular 
interest in ascertaining the cause of her death. 
My tenant told me that for a few days, just pre- 
vious to her yeaning, she had been dull, would not 
eat with the flock, and would stand out in the field. 
I went out to the field where was the body, found it 
still quite warm, examined its external appearance 
very critically, could not discover any marks of 
violence or injury, and consequently proceeded to 
have a personal examination, which is always 
my practice when any of my stock dies from dis- 
ease, or any unknown cause, which I hope will 
give additional worth to the cases I shaD report, as 
every examination has been made by myseli. 

On first exposing the abdominal viscera and the 
contents of the thorax, every part appeared to be in 
so healthy a condition, I imagined I should be 
baffled to account for the cause of its death; but on 
opening the womb, I readily discovered extensive 
disease; the whole internal surface was studded 
with a kind of tumor, called in human medicine the 
cauliflower excrescence. This is a tumor which 
resembles the cauliflower in appearance, and which 
has been sometimes noticed in the human subject, 
as a disease of females, a drawing of which, to- 
gether with hydatids, another tumorous disease, 
may be seen In Dr. Dewees' excellent work on the 
Diseases of Females. These tumors in the ewe 
spoken of, were of a flesh color ; the texture ap- 
peared to be extremely delicate, and a fluid of a 
oloody watery nature seemed to be discharging from 
the hurt or wound, joccasioned, in all probability, 
fromjparturition. 

This case is interesting in many respects; for 
such tumors or diseases are very seldom met with 
in the human female, and for the few cases which 
are on record, no adequate cause could be assigned 
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Again, as the ewe was but little more tlian a year 
old, came in with her first lambs, had not appeared 
to be diseased until within a few days of yeaning, 
all taken into consideration will serve, I hope, to cause 
additional attention to be paid to the diseases of ani- 
mals, and search for causes of death in every animal 
that dies in any mysterious or uncertain manner. 

There are so many diseases in animals that assi- 
milate to those of the human species, and the treat- 
ment of such appears so well adapted to each 
other, that medicaf men gcncrallv are turning their 
attention to animal medicine and to agriculture, as 
sciences intimately connected with their own pro- 
fession. In fact, the nature and diseases of ani- 
mals, especially those of sheep, have been too long 
neglected, and the remedies that are generally pre- 
scribed, are by those who know not the ^y nor the 
wherefore — ^who are entirely unacquainted with the 
true nature of anatomy v^jhysiology and pathology 
of animal medicine, and, under such circumstances, 
are as much li^le to do injury as good. Humanity, 
therefore, jui^y prompts a more special attention to 
animals — ^to ameliorate their diseases and suffer- 
ings, and render more scientific and systematic at- 
tention to their history. We may justly consider, 
that a malpractice in re^rd to brutes, that shall oc- 
casion an undue sufiering and sacrifice of life, is 
attended with a degree of moral responsibility at 
least proportionate to human life itself. The way, 
then, must be opened by medical men ; they alone, 
at present, as a general thing, can give system, 
order, and science to the study, and I am happy to 
see Uiat animal medicine and agriculture are no 
longer beneath their notice, and begin to assume a 
standing and attention that they so justly deserve. , 
I shall devote some of my future numbers for espe- 
cial consideration of medical men to the subject of 
husbandry. Andrbw Stone, M.D. 

Lake Court House, Ind., Nov. 22, 1845. 

CLIQUES AS OPPOSED TO HONORABLE 

COMPETITION. 

I HAVE looked with sadness and sorrow upon the 
tendency of partyism as it shows itself in various 
departments of husbandry in this country. As a 
people, we are such worshippers of Mammon, we 
are m such haste to be rich, that many, ver^ many, 
attach a fictitious fancy-value to everything they 
possess ; and in their minds, there is a correspond- 
ing disposition to depreciate everything of equal 
y£due belonging to anodier. A stock-breeder, for 
example, may have a very valuable breed of horses 
cattle, sheep, or swine. In his estimation, it is the 
best the whole country affords. He wishes all 
others to have the same good opinion of his ani- 
mals as himself. His expectations are raised of 
realizinglarge profits from sales of his unrivalled 
stock. The puolic must be dragooned into a kind 
of mania, to possess what he possesses, and every 
one who buys becomes at once a partner in the 
concern. The press is laid under contribution in a 
thousand forms, to puff his wares. Some favorite 
agricultural paper is made the constant medium of 
communication with the common minds; and the 
system of subsidizing editors to insert sham or co- 
vert advertizing, is prosecuted with all the ingenuity 
of which the man is capable. The business of 
witing up his own stock, and writing down tiie 



stock of others, becomes a regular business, and is 
prosecuted with an energy worthy of a better cause. 
I have been sickened and pained at the exhibition 
of utter selfishness and want of heart, which I have 
often seen manifested, so unworthy of a hiph» 
minded farmer. We want nothing of this cliqueism 
and partyism in American husbandry. We want 
honorable competition, not this mean and miserable 
spirit. And for, one, I think it high time that it 
was rebuked. I blame the agricultural press, when 
it lends itself even unwittingly, or otherwise, to 
promote the views of such a class of men. It 
ought to know better. And I blame more than all 
a venal agricultural press, that will be flattered, or 
cajoled, or bribed, or bought up, to serve the inte- 
rests of any clique or party in husbandry or the me- 
chanic arts. We have a great country, and we 
should have hearts large as our country. We need 
honorable competition, and we should do all in our 
power to encourage it. Let us feel that we can 
tidk with each as mends, not as foes, through your 
columns, and those of every similar paper in the 
land. Let us be improvers, not calumniators. 

What say you, Air. Editor ? Am I right or am I 
wrong ? Is there no venality and corruption of the 
public press in your department, to be feared ? I 
bring no accusations against you. I believe yoa 
have endeavored to breast this influence with be- 
coming energy. Let our farmers be a noble band 
of brouers, each doing well himself, and rejoicing 
in the prosperity of others — too high-minded not to 
despise the spirit of which I have spoken, and too 
honest not to bestow upon it a justly merited frown 
and rebuke. I hope I shall desnise myself when I 
become so selfish and so mean that I cannot rejoice 
in the improvements of others, and when I cannot 
admit the merit of anything which they possess, 
which has merit in itself. I will give my approba- 
tion to whatever is meritorious, let it be where it 
may, and however it may interfere with my indi- 
vidual interests. If another man has what is really 
better than anything I possess, let my tongue be 
palsied w^hen it refuses to say it. Agricola. 

FINE CHINA CLAT IN GEORGIA. 

Some time in the early part of last summer, a Mr. 
Hardy, from Georgia, left at our office, 27 Cliff 
street, a small sample of white clay, which he sup- 
posed might be fuiler's-earth. I tested it for that 
earth, but found it totally different. On presenting 
the sample before the Brooklyn Natural History 
Society, it was referred to Mr. J. T. Bailey, a gen- 
tleman well acquainted with the various materials 
used in the china manniiictory of England, who 
immediately pronounced ii to be a fine quality 
china clay, bought by their potters at $15 per tonj 
at least double the price of f uller*s-earth. The follow- 
ing is the report made by Mr. Bailey to the Institute : 

" The 8i)ecimen of clay, brought by Mr. Hardy, 
from Georgia, I immediately saw was good china 
clay, not inferior to the I)evonshire clay used in 
making the best china ware in the Staffordshire 
potteries. I divided it into two pieces, and sub- 
mitted it to a strong heat, suflicient to calcine or 
bake it into (whai the potters term) the biscuit 
state, as it appears in the unglazed piece, which is 
the state in wnicn the pattern is always put upoa 
cbina. I then took the other piece (whicE was in 
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the biscuit state) and dipped in into potter^s glaze, 
and submitted it to a sumdent heat to vitrify it, as 
it appears in the piece that is glazed. I was under 
the necessity of using the common yellow elaze 
employed by the manmacturers of stone ware nere, 
but if I had used the fine white china glaze, it 
would have been a beautiful white instead of yel- 
low. I consider the discovery of this china clay to 
be very important, for it has nitherto been thought 
that a fine description of china could not be made 
in ^e United States for want of proper clay ; but 
this proves that clay sufficiently good can be foxind, 
if potteries were established for making it into 
china- ware.^ 

k The Georgia papers are requested to copy the 
above, that it may be brought to the notice of Mr. 
Hardy, who did not leave his address when at the 
office of Wm. Partkij>o£. 

New York, Dec, 8, 1845. 

CURING MEAT. 
Farmers have a mutual interest in the commu- 
nication of everything which is beneficial in rela- 
tion to their common concerns in A^culturet and 
domestic economy. With this view, I would 
thank you to insert in the Agriculturist the follow- 
ing observations, relative to condiments for curing 
meat Having for 35 years avoided as far as pos- 
sible the use of meat which had been cured with 
^tpetre, on account of its injurious effects, I shall 
endeavor to show why that article should be dis- 
used, and what may be used in place of it r being 
at the same time fully aware of the influence of 
prejudice and habit in the perpetuation of injurious 
customs. 

It is contended by some persons that man was 
not intended to be a carnivorous animal, and that 
meat diould not be used for diet ; but all admit that 
he is, and ought to be, a granivorous animal, and 
that such grains as wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c., 
are healthy articles of food, which were designed 
for his use. In these articles are contained the 
following ingredients, viz. : potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, . alumina, silica, iron, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, and chlorine or muriatic acid, 
&c. These articles are supposed to be united to- 
gether in grain according to their affinity. And it 
IS not doiS)ted that they were placed in grain for 
the purposes of digestion, nutrition, and secretion. 
Those parts of them which actually enter into and 
are used in the system, are {principally carried off 
through the kidneys in the urine ; as may be seen 
by the analysis of urine, by Berzelius,' which is as 
follows, tiz. : 

Urea ' • • 30.10 

Free lactic acid, lactate of ammonia and ani- 
mal matter not seponble firom them 17.14 

Uric add 100 

Mncus of the bladder 0.32 

Sulphate of potash • 3.71 

Sulphate of soda 3.16 

Chloride of sodium, or common salt 4.45 

Phosphateof soda •* 2.44 

Phosphate of ammonia 1.05 

Muriate of ammonia 1.50 

Pl^osphates of magnesia and lime 1.00 

Siliceous earth 0.02 

."Water 033.00 

1000.00 



By this analysis we see that out of these ingre- 
dients, which axe contained in grain, are formed a 
variety of compounds, either in the grains them- 
selves, or in the course of the processes of diges- 
tion and secretion, and among the rest are three 
kinds of alkaline salts, viz. : chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, and the sulphates of potash and soda 
in nearly equal proportions; and they are carried 
off* in unne, in order to give place to an additional 
supply which is continually furnished in food. 
These three kinds of salts, tnen, are natural to 'fiit 
animal system of man, and are necessary to it, and 
are the only kinds of salts which can with certain 
propriety be used for curing meat. Other salts, 
such as alum, or borax, may preserve meat, but 
they would be injurious in the system, not being 
natural to it. 

The purgative and antiseptic properties of these 
three kinds of salt, common salt, and the sulphates 
of potaah and soda, are somewhat similar ; but the 
sulphuric acid is remarkably antiseptic, and it com- 
municates its antiseptic properties to the sulphate 
of potash and soda in a nigh degree. A much 
less quantity of sulphate of notash will cure and 
save meat tlian of common salt or saltpetre. The 
sulphate of ^soda I have not tried in curing meat, 
and therefore cannot say what flavor it womd com- 
municate to meat But the pure sulphate of potash 
I have used in curing hams and shoulders of pork, 
and dried beef, and barreled beef pickled; and it 
communicates to meat an admirable flavor, entirely 
superior to that which it has when cured by salt- 
petre. I used nearly the same quantity in curing 
meat as is generally used of saltpetre, or al>out one 
ounce to 25 lbs. of meat I have known the sul- 
phate of potash applied to the curing of meat in 
another manner, ever since I can remember any- 
thing about the curing of meat, for at least 40 
years. The sulphate of potash abounds in wood 
ashes, and is known to potash-makers by the name 
of nitre. The manner in which I have' known it 
used was as follows : — ^Put one peck of wood ashes 
into 20 gallons of water, stir it up thoroughly, then 
let them stand and settle. After the water is set- 
tled, and is clear, pour off* the clear white ley which 
is thus made, into another cask, and dissolve in it 
half a bushel of common salt, stirring it well. Let 
this settle, then pour oflT the clear bnne, and put it 
upon as many hams and shoulders as it will cover, 
and let them lie in it three weeks ; tiien hang and 
smoke them. If they have been anointed with 
su^ar or molasses, and lain a few days before the 
bnne is put upon them, their flavor will be im- 
proved by it Meat has a stronger affinity for 
the sulphate of potash than it has for common salt, 
and therefore the common salt which is present in 
the brine will in no wise lessen the effect of the 
sulphate of potash. 

ij reference to the Cultivator, vol. 8, page 114, 
It will be seen that Mr. John Lewis, of Liangol- 
lan, Kentucky, has for 35 years used another mode 
of applying the sulphate of potash which is [con- 
tained in wood ashes, to the curing of hams' and 
shoulders ; which I doubt not is equally effectual 
with the modes which I have suggested, but not 
quite so convenient as to mix the. pure sulphate of 
potash, with brine of common salt But I doubt 
not it is equally effectual His mode of curing is to 
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mix one part wood ashes with four parts of com- 
mon salt, and pack the hams down in this mixture, 
and let ti^em lie three or four weeks, and then wash 
them off and smoke them. In this case, as the so- 
luble parts of wood ashes are principally potash 
and sulphate of potash, the moisture of the meat 
shortly dissolves them both, and the sulphate of 
potash will be taken up by the meat in tne same 
manner as if in brine. And Mr. Lewis infoims us 
that this mode of curing makes good sweet meat 
8aleratus, also, almost inrariably contains a con- 
siderable proportion of sulphate of potash. Salera- 
tus is made from Oie peanash of commerce, merely 
by impregnating it freely with carbonic acid, and 
the pearlash of commerce almost inrariably contains 
a considerable proportion of sulphate of potash, but 
in various proportions, according to the quality of 
the ashes from which it is made. 

In the year 1817,1 had on hand 7 tons of pearlash, 
and perceiving that sulphate of potash abounded in 
it, I separated the suluhate of potash from It by a 
nmple process, and obtained 520 pounds from the 
7 tons of potash, or nearly 4 per cent Saleratas, 
therefore, may be used instead of white ley in eur- 
inff meat But the surest and best way lor those 
who can obtain it, will be to use the pure sulphate 
of potash. The sulphate of potash is a strong salt, 
and yet is only a gentle purgative. An ounce is 
rather a large dose, but would not injure any grown 
person. On the otiier hand, saltpetre, in lai^e doses, 
irritates and inflames the bowels, and a dose of one 
ounce produces death. It is a strong poison ; and 
fortunate would be that person who could esoape 
death, even with the very best medical assistance, 
after taking such a dose. For the truth of this, re- 
ference may be had to Beck's Medical Jurispru- 
dence, article. Nitrate of Potash. In small doses of 
one or two grains it diminishes the heat of the body 
extremely, and is used by physicians for that pur- 
pose in fevers. In healthy persons it produces an 
unnatural coldness and dyspepsia. While spiritu- 
ous liquors were in common use, it may have been 
useful in lessening the unnatural heatocca«ionedby 
them. But now that the cause of tempemnee so 
generally prevails, there seems to be no good rear 
son for continuing the use of this poisonous inere-' 
dient as a condiment for curing meat. And if its 
properties and e^ts are generally well known, its 
use for ^s purpose will be abandoned. 

HsmtT J. Canfield. 



Cw^M, Ohio, Ifov, 10th, 1845. 

IMPROTtNG LAND. 

Hivma succeeded beyond my most ilatterii^ 
^neotationA, through the aid of the Agriculturist 
and kindred joimab,iB subduing a piece of ground 
that was deemed almost unconquerable, I wish to 
give your readers a few very plain facts, which 
will tbow that sustaining agricultural iournals is a 
profitable investment. Fcommenced tilling the soil 
on my own hook, quite young, and piactically 
knew but little about it ; and though I have had my 
own ignoianee and the prejudice of others to con- 
tend against, yet I have already hinted, and in the 
sequel will attempt to show, that I have accom- 
plished somethinff. I happen to know some farms 
where some of the best meadow land is a scar on 
Ibe place; bogs* brian, and wet places abound. 



where at least two tons of good hay should be an- 
nually cut to the acre ; and then produce as mueh 
pasture beside, in one season, as it would pre- 
viously to any improvement Now, I wish to at- 
tract particular attention to this fact, for it is indeed 
a /act; though I know some old-fashioned fanners, 
who, if they were to meet with this, their mouths 
and eyes would expand with astonishment, and 
horror would be depicted on every furrow of tfaeb 
visages. First of all, let me say, diat it needs a due 
share of energy and perseverance, qualities I hold 
essentially requifl&te to the accomplishment of an^ 
undertaking; but where a farmer especially it 
bound to persevere, it really seemd astonishing 
what one can accomplish. Mt, to my object 1 
am extravagantly fond of improving land ; there it 
something peculiar about it that always intereds 
me ; it really seems like a certain way of improv* 
ing one's self; and who is there that cannot appre* 
ciate it? Certainly, wavinr fields of giuzn are lir 
more beautiful than acres of brush and stone. 

I have a small plot of ground that once seemed 
graced with almost innumerable obstacles to suceeBs* 
ful cultivation; bogs and bog holes; hedges ani 
briars ; low places and hiefa places, exiMed in aill 
their native majesty; and it really seemed inre^ 
claimable. But I have not found it so. The first 
step was to drain it tfioroughly. And here just 
allow me very briefly to repeat my testimony ill 
favor of draininfl;. Previous to draining, the groond 
was so peculiarly situated, every litfle shower the 
water would collect in little poola» causing, for tin 
time being, a certain check to all our operations, 
thereby losing much time. Now it bleeds at eveijr 
pore, and we no longer fear to have it rain. To aU 
our fanners I say, drain land that needs it, withoat 
delay. Standing water is death to all w^utves^t^ 
tion in this dimaU, Draining does wonders. After 
a thorough and complete draining, I could scarody 
recognize the soil ; the difference in the ^eld of 
grass was perfectly astonishing. Everything iJiat 
could grow seemed to enjoy and lake advantaj^ of 
its new liberties. If any anti^book-fumer wishes 
to mark the contrast between improved and uniai- 
provcd land, I invite him to come over and see it; 
for just alongside of mine is a piece of ground slUl 
in its original neglected and forlorn state, yielding 
but an indiflerent supply of pastun. Says one, 
why does not your next neighoor follow your ex- 
ample ? I answer, he is one of the easy, old-bsfa- 
ioned kind, but often tells me he feels eneouiaged 
now^ and thinks some day or other he wiU uncuir- 
taJceit 

My next step in oxd&t was to cut and biini tiie 
bogs, and apply the ashes to a crop of com, which 
proved more pleasant and profitable than crops of 
bogs. I have just now completed plowing for 
the season, having the ground as rough as possible, 
in view of the action ofthe frost, which, by spring, 
win prove an admirable pulverizer. One more fact 
I wish plainly understood. I plow my land very 
deep, much deeper than many of my nei^^hbors, and 
have never failed from this cause in Kcttinp a remu- 
nerating crop. At the solicitation of a friend, I at 
tended the late plowing match of flie American In- 
stitute, at Harlem, and however nicely done oth«r 
wise, I soon observed that, for some soils, I should 
wish it deeper. My average depth for plowing is 
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twelre inches; but the heavier the soil and the 
more retentive the subsoil, the deeper would I plow. 
I particularize on this fact, because I have years of 
my own experience to support me, and because I 
have old-established farmers all around me who are 
very much prejudiced against deep plowing. Its 
advantages, in a few words, are a deep soil for 
roots to penetrate for nourishment, and that the sur- 
plus water may pass through more rstpidly. But a 
very safe criterion is a comparison between an or- 
dinary farm and one where aeep plowing and good 
cultivation is constantly ^ractis^ ; then mark the 
difference in the yield, aside from the general ap- 
pearance of the farm. I always want those who 
are opposed to deep plowing* to account for the 
enormous yield of vegetables and growth of trees 
in a garden where the soil has been trenched and 
manured to the depth of eighteen inches or two feet 
As to the depth, I would never plow in any soil 
were it possible, less than twelve inches, and in 
jBOme soils much deeper. It is true, I often expose 
a poor subsoil in my practice, but to this I apply a 
doable portion of manure. As I am of the opinion 
that manure for land is like oats for a horse, it is 
the best medicine you can give, and as the oats are 
Applied inwardly, so I plow in my manure ; and as 
it seems to me tne surest way of securing its bone- 
fits, or of " fixing the ammonia," as the fashion- 
abUs will have it I have seen farmers scatter loads 
and loads of coarse yard manure upon the surface 
of the ground, which practice I consider wasteful in 

.the extreme, as ahnost every particle of anv use is 
iost, as it is the roots we wish to supply with 
warmth, and food, and not the air, I believe, how- 
ever, we have yet much to learn in the application 

- of manures. Now, as to the economy of my prac- 
tice, I. will add that I am perfectly satisfied, and 
will give one proof in dollars and cents ; as Eng- 
lish writers say that is the universal way of defin- 
ing American problems. My crop of hay this dry 
season I calculated paid the mterest of $5 per acre, 
while along side of it, is land that scarcely yields 
enough to pay for fencing. 

One more word as to manure. I am no chemist 
or scientific faimer> yet I believe in manure, and 
make it my constant practice to apply to the land 

, every substance in the shape of manure, except 
such decidedly acid substances as new tan, pomace, 
and the like. The higher portion of my ground I 

. have converted into a nursery, and have now upon 

• it a most beautiful, healthy, and thrifty growth of 
fruit trees ; and as I have now come to the tree port, 
my &.vori(e hobby, I may at some future time, if 
agreeable, give you a few practical hints on the 

. successful cultivation of fruit trees. As I have 
been myself remarkably successful»I could wish 
that others might enjoy as much. W. D. 

Morriaoton% Morris Co., N, /.» Nov, 27, 1845. 

Cutting Roots. — ^Happening in your store the 
other day, in your absence, I was shown quite a 
variety of machines for cutting roots. I have no 
doubt they will do their work well and cut with 
great rapidity; yet after all I question whether they 
are a labor-saving machine to the small fanner. I 
can, in fifteen minutes, cut up on the frozen ground, 
or on my barn floor, with a strong hay knife or 
sharp spade, as many ruta-bagas or beets as ten head 



of cattle ought to eat at a meal. Common turnips 
and potatoes are so small they may require a ma- 
chine, and perhaps when these are much fed, it will 
be economy to purchase one. Jas. Winthrop. 
Harlem, Dec. 13, 1845. 

AGRICULTURE IN ALABAMA. 

As the year 1845 is now cominj^ to a close, I feel 
it due to me difierent Agricultural Works, which I 
take, that I give througn their columns, some ac- 
count of the operations on my farm. I say some 
account, for it is impossible for me to give in one 
sheet anything like afidl account, as I find myself 
at this time« at page 188 of what I term my farming 
memorandum book, or diary kept of all the operations 
done on my farm. Although 1 have kept a similar 
book for near twenty years, I have never attempted 
to give at the close of the year my system of mm' 
ing ; but believing that if the cultivators of the soil 
throughout the United States, would thus compare 
notes once a year, it would have the effect of greatly 
encouraging each other in improving their system. 
I speak from experience, having been stimulated to 
renewed exertion often by reaSiing from the pages 
of the different papers and periodicals devoted to 
agriculture, the many accounts of the success of the 
farmer. Now, I cannot give my brother farmers 2k 
very flattering accoimt; having settled a new country, 
every furrow I have plowed has been amon^ trees 
and stumps. I will now, however, give it as it is. 

It is my custom to commence each year on the 
1 St of January. The profits of the farm vary greaUip- 
with the seasons, as every fanner knows. We 
cleared in 1844, upwards of 16 per cent, on the cap- 
ital invested in agriculture. In 1845, as will be 
seen, there will be a considerable falling; off from 
the previous year. This is attributeu to two 
causes : first, I planted much less cotton ; secondlyy 
I suffered greatly from the severe drought that has 
cut short my cotton crop one-third. 

The first item of capital employed in agriculture 
is my farm, 1st of January, 1845, at $8,550. There 
is in cultivation on this farm of poor pine land, or 
sandy soil, 267 acres. 

The present year, the following is the arrange- 
ment of the land: 

In Coic, 120 acres. 

" Cotton, 80 " 

« Oats, 60 « 

« Sweet Potatoes, 3 ** 

« UplandRice, » « 

« Garden,, - ^ 2 « 

267 

The following notes of the time of planting the 
crop and the seasons, I copy from my book. At 
page 44, 1 find we commenced planting com on the 
26tn of February. The land planted m com quite 
broken. Planted in drills on the horicoatal system ; 
the rows six feet wide, the com two feet apart in 
the rows : peas planted in the middle of the rows. 
At ps^e 64,. I find it turned quite cold, the com 
planted on the 26th February, bitten down. On 
page 75, 1 find we commenced planting cotton on 
the 31st of Mardi. The land planted in cotton is 
level ; about half of it manured with compost 
manure, prepared by hauling into a lot where my 
cattle arc penned, equal parts of the penned sttaw 
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and the blue marl, that abounds in this region. In 
putting in this manure, we have a deep shovel fur- 
row. We scatter the manure in the furrow, and 
then throw up a bed on the mamire, planting on the 
top of the bed. At pace 100, 1 find the greatest 
want of rain, on the 26tn of April. I find at page 
125, that on the 2d of June, lice were preying on 
our cotton ; that on account of the dry and cold spring 
the prospect was quite gloomy. I was absent from 
home from the 4th of June to tiie 16th of Septem- 
ber, durinff which time but little rain fell. At page 
148, 1 find that we finished hauling in my com on 
the 27th of September, making 1300 bnsnels. We 
finished, the first week in October, picking out the 
cotton, making 35 bales; and as 1 make a most 
^lendid article, 

f value it at $40 per bale^ $1400^ 

At page 187, 1 find that we hsva baen 44 days 

hauUng marl, at $2 per day, 88.00 

At page 197, 1 find that we have been 24 days 

hauin^ straw, at $3 per day, 72.00 

Theie will be 30 more davs employed in haul- 
ing marl and straw, at 42. 50 per day, 75.00 

Other improvements on the farm, 100.00 



$1735.00 
The expenses of the year I set down at $450. 

Alexander McDonald. 
Eufaula, Ala, Nov. 25, 1845. 

CARROTS VERSUS OATS. 

It has been stated in the New York Faxmers* 
Club, that a bushel of carrots cut fine by a root cut- 
ter is fully equivalent to a bushel of oats for horse 
feed in winter. If so, of how much importance is 
the cultivation of this crop to the fanner, who works 
horse teams, or keeps brood mares and raises colts ? 
Of the comparative value of these two crops, I can- 
not speak advisedly in mild weather, and the horse 
moderatdy worked ; but in cold weather, and the 
horse hard worked, roots of any kind are poor feed. 
Under these circumstances, a horse must have grain 
in our climate. I would leave it to the intelbgent 
fanners to malce exoeriments, taking into account 
the cost of each. Tnis much we can do. 

I have raised upwards of 800 bushels of canrots 
to the acre» but never raised over 56 bushels of 
oatB ; the whole of the work of cultivation of the 
carrots was done with harrow and cultivator^ except 
the pulling up a few weeds with the finders, where 
the two implements would not reach witnout injury 
to the caiTotB ; making the labor of cultivating but 
little more than that of com, except the harvesting. 
I always have found them an excellent feed for all 
kinds of stock, but especially for milch cows. For 
carrots as well as all other root crops, plow deep. 
Put in the subsoil plow, after the common plow, as 
deep as it will go, and mairure highly, and I will 
warrant a sood cron, let the season ne wet or dry. 

I once had an Irish j;ardener famous for large 
stories. He said while in the employ of a noble- 
man who was very fond of tiering experiments, he 
dog a hole in the ground as big and as deep as a 
banel ; set a pole into the hole twelve feet long ; 
then built a pyramid of earth round it, to the top ; 
mixed the whole well with compost; pulled out tne 
pole and filled up the hole with a rich loam, mixed 
With chemicals ; planted his carrot seed, and when 
It had come up, pulled out all but one stand. This 



he watered with liquid manure throufffa the sum- 
mer, and, in the fail, he took away the Oirt from the 
carrots. *' And faith, Misther," added he» « sure it 
had grown to the bottom of the hole, twelve feet 
lonr, and as big as your thigh." 

Your readers may believe as much of Patrick's 
story as they choose ; yet, this is certain, that I have 
occasionally grown the Belgian white field carrots 
three feet lontt and 4 inches diameter at the top, in 
a rich, deep, aUnvial loam. S. 

SHIPPING SHEEP. 

Having had occasion the past month to ship four 
beautifttl Merino sheep from the Hon. Wm. Jarvis, 
of Yennont, to £. R Brown, Esq., of QaUadn, 
Miss., the directions received from Mr. Jarvis for 
doing this were so judicious that we copy them into 
our paper as an excellent guide for all engaged in 
such business. He says: 

Will you allow me to suggest, ihsi I think they 
would go best in a pen of about 6 feet long and 4 
to 4 1-2 feet wide, and about three feet high; to be 
boarded tight on the back, and both ends and top, 
with the exception of a door in the latter to put me 
sheep in and give them drink. In front there mi^ht 
be slats up and down about an inch and a half wide 
and 3 inches separation, one from the other, the 
slats to be a little rounded in the separation ; the 
bottom to be slatted with slats of 4 or 5 inches 
wide, and about half an inch separation ^m slat 
to slat, to let the urine and dung through ; but the 
separation must not be wide enough to let their 
feet through. There ought to be nailed across the 
bottom, three cleats, one at each end and one at the 
centre, to keep the pen from the deck, so that a 
bucket of salt water might be occasionally thrown 
under to keep the sheep clean and without wetting 
them, as being kept dry is essential to their health. 
In front a board of about a foot wide may be nailed 
at the bottom of the slats, but to slope out about 9 
inches at the top, and secured at eacn end to make 
a manger to put the hay in: the bottom of this 
manger oueht to be about a foot from the bottom of 
the pen. A small trough ought to be made at the 
end under the door to feed grain in ; a salt water 
bucket, that is, a bucket bieger at die bottom than 
at the top, ought to be lashed in the comer of the 
pen under the door, and may be kept half full of 
water all the time to let them dhnk when thej^wiU 
— ^taking care to throw out the water when it geta 
fouled by their dung. This shaped bucket is much 
better than a common pail, as me water will not 
slop half so much out of it in the rolling of the sea. 

They will require about 2 lbs. [we prefer 4 Ibe. 
as considerable is wasted on board ship] of good 
hay each per day, and a pint of good oats. It 
would be well to agree with some of me attendants, 
or a faithful sailor, to see that they are fed with hny 
night and morning, and oats at noon ; and for his 
attention to g^re him half a dollar or a dollar ahead 
over and above the freight, if they all arrive safe. 

WeaJthmfiM, Vt, JV&u. 17, 1845. Wm. Jarvis. 

To the above we will add, we have found by 
actual experiment, that large f^eep like the Cots- 
wolds, &c., wiU eat from 3 1-2 to 4 lbs. of hay per 
day on board ship ; and allowing for waste, 5 lbs. per 
day, per head, should be laid in for the whole voyafs 
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LIME IN VIRGINIA. 

Under this head we noticed an article from Mr. 
A. Nicol, of Virginia, on page 342 of yonr last vol- 
ume, and should have remi^ to it sooner, could we 
have got the varions analvses of our lime to do so 
effectually. We now subjoin such as have been 
made bv Dr. Chilton, of New York, from average 
(not jjicked) specimens of the different strata of our 
quames. Dr. Chilton is of opinion that the sam- 
ple which Mr. Nicol speaks of being analyzed by 
Mr. Stuart, happened, unfortunately for us, to be 
an inferior specmien, or perhaps it had lain some 
time subject to air-slaking before being analyzed. 
By exposure to the air, burnt lime absorbs wat^r 
and carbonic acid in ihe process of air-slakinff; 
therefore, an analysis of such exposed sam^e wOl 
3rield less lime per cent than a sample fresh from 
the kiln. This is an important consideration. We 
now subjoin the difierent analyses: 

No. I. . N:2, 

lime 58A9 S»AB 

Silica 9.91 841 

Alumina 5.36 4.23 

Magneua 11.81 10.34 

Ox&eoflzon 92 1.11 

Carbonic acid, Water and loss • 14.21 16.43 

100 parts. 100 parts. 
WUt6 Bpedmeiil Dark Specimen. 

Lime 52.22 73.68 

Silica 8.16 5.70 

Magnesia 11.65 1.7S 

Alumina 13.98 3J70 

Oxide of Iron 88 

Carbonic Acid and Water* • • • 14.00 14.26 



CATTLE HANDLER. 

t SAVs been saved much trouUe by the use of 
the accompanying little instrument for the manage- 
ment of unruly cattle. 

This is simpiv a lijght bar of iron^ A, about eight 
inches in length* with a ring handle of sufficient 
size to adoiit a man's hand, which turns on a 
swivel, B, at one end, and at ^e other end, a pair 
of call2per-8h^[>edlegs» one of which is stationary, 
the other opens with a joint, similar to the joint of 
a pair of common tox^. llie ^ed leg is inserted 
into one nostril of the animal, and tl^ moveable 
one is bent into the other, where it is kept in place by 
a slide* which passes over a flat spring, atC. Wita 
this instrument a man can, with one mmd, manaj^e 
the most unruly animal, for the purpose of admims- 
tering medicines, or perfoiming any other opention. 
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100 parts. 100 parts. 

The white specimen was analyzed Sept. 13, 1839 ; 
the dark specimen^ Dec. 5, 1845. No. 1 and 2, Dec. 
18» 1845. Mr. Nicol gave Dr. Beck's anai]^sis, 
showing 92.75 per cent, of carbonate of lime, 
we thesefore need not repeat it here. Dr. B. 
was one of our State Geological Surveyors^ and 
aaaiyzed the specimen from our quarry during his 
survey in 1839, in order to eive it in his official re- 
pert to the State ; he would of course under such 
cizcnmstances endleavor to be as correct as possible. 
We have numerous letters which we could produce 
acknowledging the superior merits of our lime» 
but after the aoove we think it unnecessary to say 
more. We are much obliged to Mr. Nicoi for the 
handsome manner in which he acknowledges the 
beaeficial eflects of our Ume on Virginia soil, and 
hope it may induce others to try it 

Calvik Tomkins & Co. 

PeMan, N. F., Dee. 20, 1845. 

To this communication of Messrs. Tomkins & 
Co., it may be proper for us to add, that they have 
left the onginal analyses made by Dr. Chilton, in 
our hands lor inspection by any one wishing to see 
them; also commendatory letters of their lime, from 
those who have long used it. Dr. Chilton is con- 
sidered one of the best analytical chemists in this 
city, and probably has not his superior in the 
United States. We have every conndeiice in his 
analyses being strictly correct, he being in daily 
practice of analyzing. 
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It can be made by any ingenious blacksmith 
(mine was made by William RKose, of Flushiiig)^ 
though care must oe taken that the ends of the legs 
be blunt, and so contrived, as not to meet (a space 
of I of an inch between them, is sufficient), otner- 
wise they would ^inch the septum, or partition of 
the nostrils, and ^vc unnecessary pain to the ani- 
mal, and render him more restless. 

William H. ScKEaidERHeEK. 

Roee HUl, Flushing, L. L 

Overseers for Farms anp Plantatioks. — ^We 
are almost daily beset with applications for pro- 
perly educated managers for farms and plantations, 
m different parts of tne country — we mean for such 
persons as are up to the improvements of the age, 
and have the capacity to carry them properly into 
effect If farmers' sons would oualify themselves 
for such stations as these, insteaa of going to diop* 
keeping, or running after some beggany profession, 
both themselves and the country woula be great 
gainers thereby. The following is a specimen 
of applications for overseers from the soudi, 
which we received the other day. We know not 
where to find suitable persons to fill these stations ; 
we mean such as are qualified by education, experi« 
ence> and skill. 

** Could you recommend any one to me as a 
manager on my plantation ? He will have up- 
wards of 100 of my people in charge, including old 
and young. He must not only be well informed, 
but practically acquainted with the improved mode 
of agriculture in relation to raising the best crops 
of com, wheat, grass, &c.; the management of horses, 
catfle, sheep, and hogs; be able to keen plantation 
accounts, &c., &c. To a person qualiRed in all 
respects to manage my plantation,! shall be wilHng 
to pay $500 per annum, provide him with a com- 
fortable house to live in, provisions, and two ser- 
vants to do his cooking and house service ; a horse 
to ride, and besides some other little privileges.'* 
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DESCBtPTIOK OF A P0DLTBT-B0U8E. 



Feont Vitw of roDLTsi-HocM.— Fio. 4. 



BxiNa about to erect a domicil for the accommo- 
dation of my golden top-knots, t have looked 
thtooKb the Americaa Poulterer's Companion in 
Tainwra plan, thai, in all particukra, suited my 
Dutt and ideaa of what would be most agreeable to 
thMn; for I conceive tasie anJ utility are not iii- 
ooupatible even in a hen-house. I hare, therefore, 
nude a plan to suit rayself, which I eoclosc for 
your criticiem, and if approved, it is at your service. 



This poultiy houu will accommodate 100 fowls 
in stormy weather. It is built on the side ol a 
bank fronting the soalh. The pogts of the ceDtre 
building are 8 feet ; those of the wines or storm- 
honsea, 6 feet front, and 4| feet rear; uie depth, 12 
feet, and the fronts of centre and wings 12 feet 
each, being just the length of the boards: dte 
whole is well thatched. The roof of the nest 
house extends over the passage to the front, so that 




OaouND Flajipf Podltst-Hodbx. 



the droppinga tall into the boxes placed outside of 
it for diat purpose. The slat window in the gable 
is the ventilator. One, or both of the wi:^ may 
be omitted, depending upon the wants or taste of 
the builder. Cost about fti, if built of tough 

a, a, Slonn-hoosea, or promenadM; 6, laying 
hoiue; I, c, hoKBB to eaten the droppings off the 
roof of the laying house ; d, passage ways 



If not built against a bank, I would hare a c«llu 
nnder one of the win^, for the laying hens in the 
winter; and instead oi conti^ous boxes, as is the 
usual practice, I am satisfied single boxes distributed 
abont the house is altogether preferable. I prefer 
aingte aesla to clusters. 

William LcAvumoRTB. 

LangBraa^N.J., 
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$artknltnre in i^allattl^. 

There are few pleasnres more truly enjojred by 
the traveller than a visit to places long familiar to 
him from his earliest childhood ; when scenes de- 
scribed in books of study, or the recreative reading 
of maturer years, come visibly before him with a 
pleasing reality, and bring thronging upon the 
mind many delightful associations of his early 
years. It was with feelings somewhat akin to 
these, that I found myself on board a comfortable 
steam-boat, and with only a few miles between us 
and Flushing, winding along the devious and lazy 
course of a Dutch river, on my way to the land of 
cleanliness and thrift, of canals and dykes, and of 
bulbs and beautiful flowers— the paradise of good 
housewives and florists. 

Passing by Dort, and through a flat and meadow- 
like country, we reached Rotterdam in the evening, 
and were comfortably "established in a good hotel. 
Before seven in the mornine, maid-servants, mops, 
and force pumps were in efficient action against the 
windows; and wo to the luckless spider or fly that 
was caught unprepared. Looking-glasses were 
hanging at neany every window, so ingeniously 
arranged, that every passer-by was visible to the 
occupajit of the house, who could be screened 
from view. 

Rotterdam is a stirring place, with fine docks and 
considerable shipping ; and much of its prosperity 
is owing to the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies. There are no nurseries of any note in the 
vicinity, and the common chuucter of the flowers 
exposed for sale, evinced that it was not here that 
Holland could sustain her reputation in horticul- 
ture. There are a few small summer-houses in 
the suburbs, and some fruit trees trained as espa- 
liers, or en pyramide. 

These summer-houses are' on the exterior of the 
town, and afibrd a good view of the green, level 
meadows which surround them. The gardens at- 
tached are frequently kept in nice order. The 
walks are laid with pounded bricks or shells, and 
edged sometimes witn box or showy plants, and 
sometimes with low lattice work or boards, painted 
green. Neatness is tiieir characteristic, ana not a 
weed is seen. Mulberries and grape-vines are 
sometimes trained against the walls, and yield large 
nrofits to their owners. The fruit of one peculiarly 
nne mulberry tree, covering a whole house, has, in 
some years, been sold for nearly $200. 

Rotterdam possesses in the lioomptie, one of thb 
finest quays in Europe, inasmuch as it is lined with 
noble elms and limes, of more than a century's 
standing. During the summer, the Boomptie forms 
a favonte promenade for the inhabitants ; the trees 
aflbrdinj^ shade, while the river generally ensures a 
circulation of fresh and cool air. Here are the 
principal hotels, the windows looking out upon the 
Mae8e,a majestic river at this place, with vessels oi 
every description frequently passing. 

Taking a diligence for the Hague, we rode plea- 
santly along the banks of the canal, now covered 
with burden and packet boats. Small gardens, and 
some very pretty country seats, were scattered 
alon j; the road. There was no want of water here, 
and It was frequently used in the way of miniature 



lakes, canals, &c. The approach to the Hague is 
delightful, and the chief beauty lies in the 
noble trees which border the roads in various 
directions for several miles, and unite in a mass of 
forest north of the town. Hague is decidedly the 
finest city in Holland ; is the seat of Government, 
and possesses a beautiful mall, with some good public 
buildinj^. It is a favorite summer resort of the 
wealthier classes, and its principal hotel embow- 
ered in the thick forest, is at that season crowded 
to excess. From the Hague, the locomotive earned 
us with rapid strides to Amsterdam, that amphibiow 
city of land and river. 

Nowhere is the industry of man more perceptible 
than in this singular city, built as it is in the midst 
of a level marsh, and in danger of being over- 
whelmed by the waters which encompass it on 
every side. The streets are very narrow, and the 
canals emit a most offensive smell. In the vicinity* 
are some small houses, with neat gardens, to which 
the merchants sometimes escape Irom the noisome 
city. All the water drank in the city is brou^t 
from a distance in boats, and is pumped into uie 
houses Of i;ellars. Even this, however, it is difli- 
cult for a foreigner to drink, without vomiting, and 
I was obli^d to take Seltzer water. There is a 
zood botanic garden at Amsterdam, with a fine col- 
lection of plants from the Capes. The windows 
full of hyacinths and tulips, evinced the native fond- 
ness for flowers. 

Returning to Rotterdam by railroad, we passed a 
few hours very pleasantly at Haarlem and Leyden. 
Haarlem has long been celebrated for its cultivation 
of flowers, and more particularly of bulbous and 
tuberous rooted plants. The cultivation of these 
and the numerous gardens, I have described more 
particularly in Hovey's Magazine, and ^eir repe- 
tition here would occupy too much space. No tra- 
veller who feels the least interest m horticulture 
should visit Europe without seeing the ** Uoemx^ 
tries** of Haarlem. The many acres covered with 
the rich and gorgeous bloom of the hyacinth, the 
tulip, and the crocus, in varieties whose beauty is 
scarcely known here, would leave upon his horti- 
cultural sense an impression not easily e£^aced. 
Haarlem, too, is well worth visiting, independently 
of its gardens. Its quiet character, and neat, clean, 
streets, impress the traveller agreeably. 

Leyden is a short railroad ride irom Haarlem> 
and is one of the prettiest towns in Holland. It is 
remarkably quiet, with the exception of an occa- 
sional poup of noisy students belonging to the 
University, which once stood among the first iii 
Europe. The Rhine passes througn the city by 
various channels, and is crossed by nearly 150 fine 
bridges, many of them built of stone. Sopae of the 
houses are of a superior character ; and many of the 
streets bordered with majestic trees, form noble 
avenues. Outside of the town is a pretty 
park, planted with trees and shmbs, and used as a 
promenade. The fl;rand attraction of Leyden is the 
Botanic Garden, celebrated by its connection with 
Clusius and Boerhave. The inscription, in honor 
of the former distinguished botanist, was rather 
amusing. 

<* Non potuit phum hie qwarert Cbuittt herbat^ 
^rgo mopoi campis quarU in Blyiiie" 
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No more new plants the earth to Clusins yields, 
He therefoie eeeks them in the Elytlan fields. 

The garden is suhdiyided by l^edgee in the formal 
style, is most excellently arrange, and contains 
many fine and rare trees and plants. A Fraxinus 
omuSi or flowering ash, is shown, which is said 
to haye been graced by Boerhave himself. It is 
grafted about a foot from the ground, upon a com- 
mon ash stock, and the stem nearly twelve feet 
high is covered with numerous knobs, which pro- 
duce a singular efiect. In one of the houses was 
the "Palm of Clusius," BTChamcarcpshumilis, 20 
feet high, and about 240 years old, wi^ about fifty 
other varieties. We were also shown a fine gingko 
tree, about 35 feet high. It yields its flowers every 
season, early in the summer. 

I have seen no garden so well arranged as this. 
Great care is taken to bring together as much as 
possible, and classify in subdivisions all those 
plants which belong to the same natural family. 
O^e house is appropriated to aloes, of which there 
is a large collection ; one of the American species 
is 100 years old. The Cape plants are kept in a 
separate house, and number many flne varieties ; 
the Chorizyma with its funall orange and scarlet 
flower, and the Photm argenteay with its silvery 
foliage. A fine specimen was shown of the Pan- 
danus vtilis from Mauritius, and the Pinus Ian- 
eeciata, a beautiful new pine from New Holland. 
There was a collection of archideotu plants — 100 
species of cactus, 70 kinds of figs, and a saiiatum, 
containing 70 species of willows. The plants used 
in medicine are grouped by themselves, and all the 
herbaceous plants are arranged according to Lin- 
nsus. Farther improvements are making in the 
ground, and the Leyden Botanic Garden will soon 
have, if such is not already the case, few rivals in 
Europe. We certainly saw nothing of the kind on 
the Continent, which pleased us equally well, and 
no garden there, excej)ting perhaps that of Padua, 
cotud compare with it for excellence of arrange- 
ment 

In die vicinity of Leyden are many villas ; but 
no pleasure grounds worthy the attention of a 
visitor. They are all in the same taste; botli 
house and ga^n are hidden by rows and small 
groves of trees, or by tall evergreen hedges. The 
meadows in Holland exhibit luxuriant veeetation. 
and it is from these old pastures that Dutch butter 
has derived its celebrity for richjiess of flavor. 
These are seldom pastured by cattle, and the soiling 
system is generally practised. Land of indifferent 
quality is rented in Holland at 15 guilders, or $6 

Eer acre, and the best at $60 the acre, besides the 
eavy taxes for the support of the dykes, &c. 
Holland was well characterized by Sir William 
Temple, when he said : — " It is like the sea in a 
calm, and looks as if, after a long contention be- 
tween land and water which it should belong to, it 
had at length been divided between them.*' The 
greater part is in meadow, and some good wheat is 
occasionally producetl. The soil, however, could 
scarcely be deemed rich. In some places it is 
scarcely better than sand, tinged with alluvial de- 
posit. In other places, muddy deposits have form- 
ed over the sand, makine a clayey soil of no very 
excellent character. Here is seen strikingly 



evinced, what industry, perseverance, and high 
cultivation will do ; for although her soil cannot 
compete with the German States, in the production 
of grain, yet the meadows of Hollana and her 
dairies may well compete with the far-famed Devon- 
shire cream, or our own Orange county butter. 

S. B. Pabmms. 
Flushing, Long Island^ Dec. 16, 1845. 

American Agricultural Associatioit. — Tta» 
Association held its regular meeting on Wednesday, 
the 3d of December last. The President being so- 
sent, the chair was taken by Doct. Alexander H 
Stevens, one of the Vice-Presidents. The night 
being very stormy, there was but a thin attendance 
The minutes of tne last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Dr. Field stated that he received last 
spring a specimen of spring wheat, of a superior 
variety, from Mr. Hays, of Montresil, with the un- 
derstanding that it should be sown, and ftke resnh 
communicated to the Association. The wheat was 
sown in drills, nine inches apart. It came to ma- 
turity in good season*, produced a fine berry and 
strong straw. It would be sown a^in next year, 
when it was hoped that there woun be a sufficient 
produce for distribution among the members of ^e 
society. ^ 

Mr. A. Stevens, in pursuance of an invitation at 
the November meeting, exhibited some casts and 
pictures of cattle, and made some remarks in rda- 
tion to them, and stock in genersd. Some informal 
conversation then foUoWed among the members, 
when the meeting was adjourned. 

A Productive Farm. — The New England 
Farmer, in giving a brief extract from the account 
which has been going the rounds of the papers, of 
Mr. Gowan*8 farm, near Philadelphia, says, there 
must be some " guessing in stating these quantitiea 
of products as common yields." Perhaps there 
mignt have been ; but I must be allowed to know 
something about Mr. Gowan's farming operationst 
having spent several days at his hospitable man- 
sion, and had an opportunity of looking over Ins 
farm book. I have no doubt of the accuracy of his 
accounts. I saw the n^ilk measured from day to 
day, from one of his Durham cows, which was 81 
to 3U quarts per day. I wish every farmer in the 
United States could see Mr. G.'s crops when th^ 
are gathered ; they would think if there was any 
<* guessing** in the matter, it was rather under than 
over tiieir actual value. Samuel Allen. 

New York, Dee. 17, 1845. 

Cattle Yards. — Keep the bottom of these as 
dry and comfortable for the stock as possible, so 
that when it thaws or rains, the animals will not 
be obliged to stand in the mud. Cattle yards should 
always be well littered. Litter adds largely to the 
manure heap, and not less to the comfort of the 
stock. Don't complain that you have no litter'; 
look about you ana you will find it. 

When not to take up a Tree. — ^An experienced 
transplanter of trees says, it is a maxim with him 
never to take up a tree while the sap circulates, 
it will be more or less detrimental to itt 
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DAVISON'S INVENTION FOR CTTRING PHO- 

VISIONS. 

Chaitob, a few days since, took me to the pack- 
ing honse of Mr. Davison, in Leroy street in this 
eity, and I there saw the apparatus invented hy him 
for ^e nlting of meats. This invention* is so im- 
p(Mtant to the agricultural world, that I am induced 
to caU attention to it. 

Mr. Davison, prior to his present occupation, was 
loa^ ccNunected with the manufacture ot salt ; and 
having resided at one period in South America (a 
count^ with greater capacities for the production 
of the hog and the ox than any other), ne had his 
attention very naturally turned to the suhject of 
ihe preservation of meats. The invention now put 
into perfect operation by him is the result of nis 
observations in his earlier pursuit, and much 
thought and investigation. Endowed by nature 
with an inventive genius, and having had tne bene- 
ifc of a good education, together wiui the scientific 
advice of Dr. Lardner, whom he consulted upon his 
arrival in this country, in reference to this subject, 
he perfected the invention by reducing it to reality 
and successful operation. 

The whole apparatus is perfectly simple. It con- 
sists of a larffe cylinder made atr tight. It has a 
mouth-piece tnrough which the meat is put into the 
cylinder. On this mouth-piece is fitted a lid, with 
its surface so adapted to the mouth-piece that no air 
can pass. Strong screws bind it dose to the mouth- 
piece. On the lid are two air vents with screws to 
open and close them. This cylinder, mouth-piece, 
and lid, are made of the best of iron, with a tnick- 
ness proportional to their size. 

There is also a large vat to hold brine. This is 
made of wood, and is elevated above the cylinder, 
and connected with it by a pipe. Through the pipe 
the brine passes from the vat to the cylinder. Tnere 
is a lifting pump attached to the cylinder. By it 
the brine is pumped from the cylinder into the vat. 

The meat, being first cut, is placed in the cylin- 
der and the brine admitted. When the cylinder is 
filled wiih the brine, the lid is closed down on the 
mouth-piece and screwed fast. The pump is then 
pat into action and the brine carried back to the vat 
when the brine is all removed fiom the cylinder, 
.the meat is in a vacuum ; this is obvious, for the 
brine had of course expelled the air ; the cylinder 
and closed lid, being air-tight, did not permit the air 
to return when the brine was withdrawn. The 
meat, being in a vacuum, parts with all the blood, 
air, and gases which may be contained within it 
— these escape into the vacuum of the cylinder. 
The brine is now again introduced, and wnen the 
kneat is covered, the air- vents in the lid are opened, 
and the brine drives out aU the air and gases which 
had escaped from the meat. When the cylinder is 
f^ of bnne, the air-vents are closed, and the brine 
is pumped into the vat, and the meats are again in 
vacuum. Again blood, air, and gases escape into 
the vacuum. The brine is again introduced, and 
the meat covered; the air-vents are then opened 
, and the air and gases escape from the cylinder, and 
' the cylinder is fiUed with brine. The brine is with- 
drawn and returned asain and again until the ope- 
' tation is completed. The interval of withdrawing 
and returning is short at first ; but when the blooo, 
air, and gases are expelled from the meat, the brine 



is allowed to remain on the meat for some hours, 
say four to eight After the blood, air, and gases 
are expelled, and the meat has ren>ained in tha 
brine for six or ei{;ht houis, it is cured. The whole 
process will require about twelve hours. 

The principle on which the method acts is that 
of a pressure upon the meat in a vacuum. In its 
ordinary condition the meat is filled with blood, 
air, and gases; when immersed in brine, in the 
ordinary process^ these, by their resisting power, 
prevent the brine from entering the meat; the 
Mood has an afiinity with the brine, and leaves th« 
meat to unite with it The pressure of the water 
and its specific gravity beine greater than that of 
the air and gases, the air and gases rise to the sur- 
face and escape, and the brine takes their place. 
To do this, nowever, takes time, and about six 
weeks are found necessary to accomplish it When, 
however, the meat is in a vacuum, the blood, air, 
and gases escape at once ; being escaped, the brine 
exerts its pressure, and the meat is charged at once. 
This pressure in the ordinary method of curing is 
nothing more than that which arises from the 
weight and pressure of the quantity of brine neces- 
sary to cover the meat In the cylinder, the meat, 
when the blood, air, and gases have been separated 
from It in the vacuum, can be subjected to an illimi- 
table amount of pressure. To do this, nothing 
more is necessary than the elevation of the vat. 
Connected as is tne vat by a pipe to the cylinder, 
the pressure is in proportion to the elevation of the 
vat. By means of uie vacuum the meat is freed from 
all the means of resistance to the entrance of the 
brine ; and the pressure of the brine may be cairied 
to any extent that the meat will bear without col- 
lapsi ng. When in vacuum it is swollen , its fibre dis- 
tended and pores open, and it readily admits the brine 
even at the simple pressure of the mere quantity of 
brine which the cylinder will hold. In mis matter, 
experience has taught that the pressure of a single 
atmosphere is the most effective ; a greater one tends 
to close the pores of the vacated meat, and a triple 
atmospheric pressure completely closes them, to me 
exclusion of the brine. The whole secret of the 
action of this method is, that the vacuum fits the 
meat at once to admit the brine ; and the pressure, 
if not too great, at once forces the brine into the va- 
cated pores, and this done, the meat is cured. By 
the use of ^e vacuum, the natural process is short- 
ened from weeks to hours, and the meat is cured 
at Uast as perfectly ; indeed far more perfectly. 

Such is IVlr. Davison's process. He has patented 
it, and deserves, for his ingenuity scientifically ap- 
plied, to reap a rich harvest Rich as it may be, it 
will be but the faint shadow of the one to be reaped 
by this great meat-raisings curing, and eating coun- 
try. 

The advantage of a rapid curing of meat in a per- 
fect manner, is obvious to every one. But there are 
numerous advantages beside. Let me enumerate 
them. 

All meats salted and cured in the ordinary method, 
require two packings to pass inspection, and for fam- 
ily use. When the meat is cured, which will be at the 
end of six weeks or two months, the brine is bloody 
and foul. In the lai^e packing and inspection estab- 
lishments, the meat is re-pack^, and the first brine is 
dirown away. With the vacuum process, the mcar 
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when cured, at the end of twelve hours, is free 
from blood, and ready to receive its final packine, 
fit to pass inspection, or keeping for family use. £i 
the process of curing, pork increases in weight, ten 
to eleven per cent In the ordinary process, two 
months are necessary to jj^ain this ; and of coursei 
the interest, storing, and insurance, for that period 
are lost to someboav ; in the vacuum process the 
meat i« cured in twelve hours and the ten per cent 
^n is obtained at once, and there is no loss of time, 
interest, storage, or insurance. In the ordinary 
method, the packer cannot sell profitably until after 
two packings and two months of time; in the 
▼acuum process he may sell in one day, reining 
the gain of the increase. 

The longer the meat is in turing, the more the natu- 
ral juices are extracted by the brine. Hence* when 
the meat is cured equally well as to its being saved, 
its quality will be better in the short process, for its 
juices are not lost in the brine. 

These advantages apply to all seasons of the 
year, and by the vacuum process there is a great 

Sdn, even in the winter^ wnen meat can be cured by 
e ordinary process. But there is yet another ad« 
vantage, and it is this : — 

Meat, by the vacuum process, may be cured in 
sommer as well and as perfectly and safely as in 
winter ; once in the cylinder, it is safe. The cylin- 
der will make it so at once, under any circum- 
stances ; but, if necessary, the cylinder may be en- 
closed in a wooden box (a non-conductor), and the 
space between case and cylinder filled with pow- 
dered charcoal. This at once makes a refrigerator, 
and with the brine, a temperature approaching freez- 
ing point may be maintained during the whole time 
of earing. 

In the West, less capital for the purchase of meat 
will be necessary if the vacuum process be adopted, 
for time, interest, storage and insurance wiU be 
saved. But to the West it will give yet another 
advantajB^e ; it will enable them to commence pack- 
ing earlier. Not unusual is it for them at Cincinnati 
and St. Louis, to be closed up in December with ice, 
and a stop put to shipment If packing can com- 
mence in Octobo*, the loss of com weather 
in feeding and the staying power of ice will be 
obviated. A hog or a beeve is fatted more easily 
in warm than in cold weather. But neither can be 
killed and cured in warm weather by the ordinary 
process ; by the vacuum process they may. Ix) 
pack in the ordinary way you must feed loneer, and 
that even with a scarcity of food, to get to tne cold 
weather, that you may safely cure ; and by no means 
can you meet a present demand or a rising market 
By tne vacuum process, you obviate long feeding, 
warm weather (and that may occur even at mid- 
winter to spoil meat cured in the ordinary mode), 
and you may meet a present demand or a rising mar- 
ket, without loss of interest, storage, or insurance. 
It may be objected that there is an expense in &e 
vacuum process not incurred in the ordinary one. 
In the ordinary process you cure and wait two 
months, and then repack for inspection or to keep 
for family use. In the vacuum process you cure 
and pack, and are done ; and the two packings of 
•the ordinary mode are more expensive than the 
curing and packing of the vacuum process. Hence 
there is economy in capital and outlay, in time and 



expense subsequent to the first packing. To this 
is to be added, that the meat is better on account of 
the retention of its natural juices in a greater degree. 
Here aU comparison between the two methods ends. 
The advantages of the vacuum process, beside, are 
all its own. 

Hitherto, when meat got skippered or tainted it 
was lost : — now it can be saved. If skippered, when 
placed in a vacuum in the cylinder, the skippers 
come to the surface of the meat, and perish for 
want of air. The meat is then taken from ^e 
cylinder, the skippers removed, and the meat re- 
turned to the cylinder and again charged with 
pickle, and is ag^n perfect 

If meat be tainted, it is placed in the cylinder and 
chaigedwith a weak solution of lime; taken out, 
dried, and returned to the cylinder, and aeain chaig- 
ed with pickle : and then it is difficult to oistinguiui 
it from sound meat 

Hams* and bacon, old, blackened and spoiled in 
appearance, will not take in pickle by immersion : 
subjected to the vacuum process they may, and in a 
few hours, be restored to fresh appearance, and after 
smoking, be equal to new ones. 

Meat just killed and warm may be put, in mid- 
summer, into the cylinder, and cured in twelve hours 
perfectly. By steeping it cannot be cured at all in 
warm weather ; in vacuum it may be at allseasone. 

Beef cured in the vacuum is done and packed in 
a day, and has gained its full increase. Cured by 
steeping, it at once loses five per cent, and takes 
months to regain its loss aa^ add the usual gain 
arising from packing. 

In not climates, meat cannot be cured by steeping 
at any season ; by the vacuum it can in any climate 
at all seasons. 

As in ordinary packing, sugar, spices, or acid, 
may be added to the brine ; but in the vacuum pro- 
cess they will be more perfectly taken up, ana the 
meat more highly flavored. 

The vacuum process is applicable to all kinds of 
meats; and all kinds oi fluids may be infused into 
meats by it A variety of antiseptics bemde salt 
will preserve if they can be iniected into meat ; but 
before the meat could take mem by steepine, it 
would be spoiled in any weather but the coloest, 
and in the coldest would be stale first. By the 
vacuum these maybe injected at once, and the 
meat flavored by these peculiar {ffeservative fluids. 

To the West, it offers great facilities and econo* 
mies, as the West is now the great meat grower 
and packer. 

But this invention is truly a great boon to the 
people of the South. They now bring their pork 
and beef from the west iiereafter, they may cure 
it for themsdves. Now, they cannot, witii a cer*> 
tainty of keeping, even in winter. With Mr. Davi- 
son's process they may cure at all seasons. Here- 
after, they may cure with safety and econoniy. 
They may thus become, not only their own pork 
and beef growers, but Xhey may add pork and eeef 
to their exports. Indeed, in time, it may fairly be 

Eredicted that the region of country on the gulf ol 
lexico will be the only country that can export 
pork and beef profitably. Her climate will grow 
it without expense, for her pastures are ever men ; 
and her fields may ever be filled with pork-nttten- 
ing esculents. In no region does a good hog do 
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better than in a warm one. In the cotton and 
sugar region every planter may himself make all 
his bacon, for he is now able to cure it. 

To families of farmer8, living in the country, it 
offers the means of having fresh meat during the 
summer without waste, for what cannot be eaten 
fresh can be packed, and will be the best pickled 
meat, as it will be recently cured. 

There is yet another view in which this invention 
will wonderfully serve farmers and planters. By it 
they can impregnate wood with salt, and the wood 
will be indestructible ; or may turn it to stone 
measurably, and it shall vet be flexible, and can 
never tot and only be lost oy wear. By it ehingles 
for houses, and posts for fences, may be made inde^ 
structible. To do this it is only necessary to im- 
pregnate them with brine thoroughly. But it may 
be carried still further, and the wooa turned wholly 
to stone ; and thus — ^^e wood ift first char^ with 
salt, then with sulphate of iron, and dried, then 
charged with a solution of muriate of lime ; this 
latter coming in contact with the sulphate of iron, 
decomposes the wood and forms an insoluble 
compound — sulphate of lime or gypsum. The 
wood then becomes stone, and yet retains totqu^eas. 

The chief merit of this apparalus is its extreme 
simplicity and the economy with which it operates. 
The solution of salt, or brine, which is used in 
most cases, both for curing meat and wood, is not 
costly. No more of it is expended than the meat 
or wood takes up; the balance is returned to the 
cistern and serves for anotiier, or other operations. 
If a litde sweetening matter or spices be added, 
the cost is not greauy increased, and for the other 
operations contemplated upon wood the same ap- 
plies, for most of the required solutions are made 
from the cheapest ingredients. The apparatus, con- 
atmctcd of metal , wifi last for centuries. If it should 
get out of order, the rudest mechanic in the country 
can put it to rights. A boy of fourteen years of 
age can work it as well as a man. In fine, although 
many of the principles involved are not new ones, 
yet it so happens that no other apparatos hereto- 
fore invented rendered them of public utility, on 
account of great expense, while by this one, tiiey 
can be made joradioaUyy cheaply wefkd. 

Such are the benefits which will arise to the ag- 
ricultural world from this invention. Of its power 
to serve commence in ship-buildinj;, in the construc- 
tion of railroads, bridges, &c., it is not here neces- 
sary to speak. 

All that has been stated, is the result of actual 
experiment, and may be daily witnessed at IV&. 
Davison's packing establishment in Leroy street 
near West, and the truth of these representations 
tested. A view of the apparatus will surprise and 
gratify far more than the statements here made. 

New York, Dec. 16, 1845. A. S. 

We commend the above article on curing meat 
to the attention of our readers. By Mr. Stevens' 
request we examined the machine in question, and 
found it more than he represents it. We think the 
invention invaluable. Having received occasional 
letters of inquiry in reference to it, we have been 
induced, since Mr. S.'s article was written, to make 
an arrangement with the patentees to sell machines 
and rights to the States, or if desired, to smaller 
tenitones. In doing this we are persuaded we shall 



serve the public vastiy more than ourselves. For 
prices see advertisement 

TWO ITEMS ABOUT HAY. 

The extraordinary drought of the past season, in 
most parts of our country, has compelled many 
farmers to resort to some unusual expedients to oro- 
cure a supply of provender. One of these I wisli to 
bring to notice, as it may be of some use among 
the various '* substitutes lor a short crop of hay," 
offered in the public prints. 

In the nortnem States, few sections, probably, 
suffered more severely than the northwestern part 
of New Jersey, comprising the county of Sussex 
and the adjoimng portion of Warren. Much stock 
has been sold, and for the remainder, the prospect 
is, that they will have to *' pick clean and close," 
for seldom do we find a more complete failure in 
the bay crop. Some never mowed their meadows 
at all, and those who did, got but a slim return. A 
friend of mine, in journeying through Sussex 
county, came across one farmer, whose grass crop 

§ resented about the same hopeless appearance as 
le rest, at Ae usual time of mowing. And what 
did he do ? give it up in despair, and turn his cattle 
in to pasture accoroing to tne fashion ? Not he i 
He said he always nutde it his business to save 
fodder. It was a prominent feature in his system 
of farming. Save it in the summer time — save 
it in the winter time — and save it at all times. If 
the ^* early rain" had ^led, he had faith that the 
<* latter" one would come. So he waited, and come 
it did, and with a heavy crop of hay, of two tons 
to the acre, cut and housed in the month of Novem- 
ber. "In the month of November!" no doubt 
some will exclaim with surprise. Exactly so, 
friend reader, although perhaps had you passed the 
field when the mowing was ^oing on, you would 
have been inclined to ask, with a smile, " Mister, 
what time this year did you commence, that you 
have got no further along than this, in your opera- 
tions ?" 

But enough of this. Let us learn something by 
the way ; and be you our teacher, Mr. Editor. I 
would ask, could such a result as this be depended 
on generally, under the like circumstances, or only 
on some certain soils or situations ? What would 
be itk effect on the crop of next year ? It would 
probably be a littie later; would it be just as ^ood f 
Would it leave the roots more open to the killing 
action of the frosts, and cause the erase to die out 
and thus make it necessary to seed the land over 
again? Would the soil deteriorate under such 
treatment, or the revere^ ? 

I would also take this opportunity of calling at- 
tention to another item in the treatment of grass 
lands, ffiven on page 151 of Mr. Ellsworth's agri- 
cultural report for 1844. It is a novel and curious 
doctrine, a!nd I should like to know the principles 
on which it is grounded. It reads as follows: <* I 
will take an old piece of herdsgrass, that at present 
yields less than naif a ton of nay per acre, and at 
the end of five years, without breaking up, fresh 
seeding, or manuring, in any way whatever, I will 
raise ue crop to two and a half tons per acre ; 
and this I will do by merely permitting the crop to 
stand until the seed will just vegetate before cut- 
ting.** And the writer goes on to state, that he acu 
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uallj did this ; having unintentionally been delayed 
in cutting his hay, till in the stage above mentioned, 
•VQhen he says he got better hay than that cat at the 
usual time along side of it ; and at the end of five 
years, the graduiu improvement in quantity reached 
two and a half tons. He accounts for it (the in- 
crease in quantity), by supposing that, when cut in 
its green state, me roots bleed and die out. But 
here is something very inconsistent with the preva- 
lent theory on this subject. First, the quality of 
the hay is generally thought to* be better when cut 
in a green, juicy state, and that if left till ripe, the 
bay becomes hard and woody, and difficult of mas- 
tication and digestion. B\it this man's experiment 
leads to a different conclusion. Second, he claims 
an increase in quantity. But the common theory is, 
that the oftener vegetation is cut aS (under certain 
limits of course), tne more young shoots will an- 
pear from the old stocks, and the strength of the 
soil, not being required to ripen ihe seed, will cause 
them to ^w more luxuriantly. Third, an extra- 
ordinary improvement of the soil is also stated. 
But vegetable physiologists say that the greatest 
exhaustion of the soil takes place during the ripen- 
ing of the seed. Therefore, the soil would have 
less taken from it, were the hay cut before this 
time, and of course its improvement be more rapid 
under any restoratives that mieht be applied to it. 
Therefore we conclude, that tne results are to be 
ascribed to the peculiarities of the season, or some 
other cause than the cutting at the particular time 
stated. 

Yet, the writer's confidence in his discovery is 
so great that he si^s he will *< take a poor field, 
that shows onlv a iew spears of timothy growing 
in it, and by these simple means engage to cut 
two and a half tons per acre of supenor hay." 
And so he might, but his success would be owing 
to something else than that to which he ascribes it. 
One prominent reason I will mention in conclusion. 
Professor Johnston mentions in his lectures, that 
in the fourth or fifth year of a grass crop» the 
^uanti^ of vegetable matter in the roots, is four 
tunes tnat contained in any hay crop that could be 
taken from it in anjr one year. The continual 
decay and decomposition of these roots furnish the 
means of increased fertility ; and hence the amelio- 
rating influence of laying land down to grass. 

A.RD. 

Hackatst<nim,Warren Co,^ N. /., Dec 18, 1845. 

Our correspondent shall be answered next month. 

RAISING SHEEP AT THE WEST. 

An opinion has been very prevalent for a long 
time at the East, that sheep can be fed nearly 
throughout the year on the natural pastures of the 
prairies. Though we have never entertained this 
opinion ourselves, yet we have been unwilling to 
speak of it, without more definite information uian 
we have hitherto had. We have made extensive 
inquiries on the subject recently, and have further 
testimony of some authentic written sources, and 
particularly from ihe editor of the Prairie Farmer, 
which induces us to state most explicitly, that all 
such opinions are entirely unfounded. 

The berbage on the rolling prairie, is frequently 



of a choice quality for grazing purposes, abounding 
as it does, in a variety of nutritious grasses, Uie 
wild pea, &c., &c. But this does not usually spring 
up in sufficient abundance to afford a full oite be- 
fore May, and the first severe frosts of autumn 
injure it to such an extent, as to make it entirely 
worthless to sheep. A few days' pasturaee on it, in 
this condition, will kill off sheep as rapidly as rot. 
Excepting some three or four of the summer months, 
then, the prairies are worthless as sheep-walks, and 
other sources than the natural pastures must be pro- 
vided for them. This can only be done by prepar- 
ing sufficient pasturage from the cultivated grasses. 
On these they can subsist as on similar pastures 
elsewhere ; but the rigors of cold weather will ren- 
der ample provision necessary for the late fall, win- 
ter, and early spring months, as with us. Grood 
grass, straw, pea or bean vines, grain and roots, 
are just as essential to the health, thrift, and pro- 
duction of sheep on the prairies, as in similar lati- 
tudes at the east 

The profits of sheep-raising at the West must, 
therefore, be reduced to an approximate level with 
those elsewhere. Then the low price of land is in 
iheir favor; here, proximity to market, and the 
higher price of mutton, give us a decided advan- 
tage ; and the improvements made here in fences* 
roads, buildings, &c., may well nigh neutralize the 
difference in the first cost of land. Certain it is, 
that die advantages of sheep-raising in the West are 
not such as to afiurmour Eastern shepherds, from an 
apprehension that their business will be taken out 
of their own hands. It is now, and probably will 
continue to be a lucrative occupation witn our 
Western husbandmen, and as such, should enter 
largely into their arrangements ; but its monopoly 
can nowhere be secured, we believe, on this con- 
tinent 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE N. Y. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbs annual meeting of the New York State Ag* 
ricultonl Society will oommenee its session in the 
city of Albany on the 3d Wednesday (21st) of Jan- 
uary, 1846, and continne two da3rB. 

The meetings for business vnll be held at te 
State Geological Booms, commencing at 10 o'clock 
A. M., on Wednesday^. 

A public meeting will he held at the Assembly 
Chamber of ^e Capitol on Wednesday Evening, 
where diere will be a public discussion of subjects 
interesting to agriculturists. 

On Thursday evening, the annual Address will be 
delivered by the President of the Society. 

Farmers, and the public generally, are invited to 
be present L. Tvcxxa, Kec, Secniary. 

Saw TOtTii Hat-Sxu). — ^Many fanners never 
think of saving the offid from the cattle or horse 
manger, but throw it away, or into the manure 
heap. In either case the seed is lost, and in the 
last it becomes a great nuisance, if the manure be 
applied to hoed crops. We saved sufficient hay 
cnaff one winter from feeding twenty-three head of 
animals, to stock down ten acres of meadow. Be- 
fore sowing it we were careful to pick out all the 
weeds. 
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PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 

Extract from the Annals of the Royal Society 
of Horticulture of Paris, on the subject of the flow- 
ering of this new ornamental tree, imported from 
Japan, as reported by M. Newmann : 

" I have tne honor of informing the Royal Society 
of Horticulture, that many of the buds of the Pau- 
lownia Imperialis, on the tree jgrowing at the 
Museum of Natural History, which were formed 
the last autumn, and which consequently have sus- 
tained the rigor of tiie past winter, are at this date 
(April 29th) expanded into perfect flowers of a 
bright blue color, very much resembling those of 
the gloxinia caulescens. They are lai^e and remain 
for many days. There are seven or eifi'ht combined 
in each erect panicle, around which tney are sus- 
pended, and they exhale a sweet and agreeable 
odor. During the period when these flowers are 
developing their beauties, the foliage also expands, 
eiving to this fine tree a magnificent appearance. 
It is a phenomenon altogether new for flower buds 
to be so well preserved during the winter, after 
having been so jperfecdy formed. The bl\^e color 
of the flowers of the F^ulownia is a peculiarity 
which will cause it to be greatly sou^^ht for by 
amateurs. This much admired tree, which vrows 
with astonishing vigor, has formed shoots during 
the third year of its growth, more than ten feet in 
length, with leaves twenty inches in length, and 
twenty-two in breadth ; and when growing in ouite 
indifierent soil such as the Jardin du Roi. At Ver- 
sailles, Mr. Massey has planted some trees in peat 
soil, one of which has formed shoots thirteen feet 
in height in a single season. This tree is called in 
Japan <Kiri,' and a eenus has been formed of it 
under the tide of Pauiownia, in honor of her Impe- 
rifld Ifi^hness, the hereditary Princess of Holland. 

*' It IS not for the beauty of its flowers alone ^at 
this splendid tree has been dedicated to this Prin- 
cessj but it is for the additional circumstance ^at 
the leaf of the * Kiri,» adorned with triplicate 
branches of its flowers, has long served as the em- 
blem of the renowned hero ' Faikasama,' who is 
still held in] the highest veneration by the inhabit- 
ants of Japan." 

I send you the above translation, supposiJig it 
might be acceptable to many ol your rea&is. 

Wtf . R. Pringb. 
Prince's Linnaan Garden and Nurterm, i 
Fiushingy D ec. 10, 184 5. J 

HOGS RUNNING AT LARGE. 

It is an old adage that "wonders will never 
cease ;" and certainly we have no stronger illustra- 
tion of the proverb, than is to be found in the 
almost universal practice of allowing swine to run 
at large. There ought to be a State law j^ainst it, 
and we would that it could be made a national one, 
that not a swine in the Union should be allowed to 
set his foot on other than his owner> premises. 
Such a law, however, unless it was confined to the 
quadruped division of the species, might result in 
uiinniii^ off the population of some of the emporiums 
of politics and official distributions, and o^er places 
of frequent resort ; yet it is probable, with an equal 
advantage to the pubiic, as the restriction of " the 
laner liberty " of their bristly compeers. 

r can see no one advantage, even to the owner, 



in allowing a swine to go at large. Hif» only re- 
sources are two— 4he garbage he may occasionally 
pick up, and the plundei be may secure from the 
neighbors' fields, gardens or store-houses. Hie first 
will be "just in proportion to the filth of the neigh- 
borhood ; yet it is unaccountable, that those who 
manufacture garbage, should not have it consumed 
by their own swine, and on their own sronnd. If 
it be good for anything, it is good for Siem there, 
and if not convenient to be led at home, let it be 
converted into compost, or disposed of to their 
neighbors for feeding. 

As to the other resource, the plunder from their 
neighbors, this is of a perfectly piratical ofaaiacter. 
Any man who turns his swine into the road with 
the expectiUion,or even probability, of their intruding 
on another's premises, may with more propriety go 
himsel f, and steal an equal quantity of grain, vege- 
tables, meal or pork. The last la altogether me 
most respectable and economical mode of accom- 
plishing a eiven object This he does openly and 
above boara, and takes only what can be judi- 
ciously used ; while the other is taken by a snatkinf , 
filthy, disgusting agent, who is sent on an errand, his 
owner is somewhat ashamed, or more probably, 
afrMio undertake personally ; and who, in the ac- 
complishment of his mission, gormandizes frequent- 
ly to his own injury, eating enough at once, to last a 
more considerate ho^ two or three days ; and like 
many of his biped kindred, trampling^, soiling, and 
wasting what he cannot use. 

The annual expense of fencing some villages 
against hogs, and the injury done by them in spite 
of all hindrances, is several hundred dollars — 
enough to buy half the pork consumed by ^the inha- 
bitants ; and sQl this inconvenience is suffered and put 
up with, that some few hoggish individuals may al- 
Iqw their brother swine to enjoy a free range. 

If there were any advantage to the owner in this 
practice, besides me robberies his swine accom- 
plish, there would be some compensation in it; but 
there is none. The hog that rambles abroad is sub- 
ject to injury from dogs, men, carnages, and loco- 
motives, while his gain is not equivalent, with all 
hisfilchin^s, to make up to his carcase the waste of 
his extra ^exercise. Any man who keeps a h<){|[ or 
hogs should, both by statute and pubhc opimon, 
be compelled to " circumscribe the area of their free- 
dom " to their own pen, for his own interest, as well 
as for decency's sake. So repugnant to a reflecting 
person's feelings, is the result of a hog's rambles in a 
neighborhood, that we have known an otherwise 
pretty and thriving village or town, deprived of some 
of its best occupants in consequence of being com- 
pelled to share its pleasant wdks and shaded ave- 
nues with such company. Quz&k. 

PE£8£Rvmo Poultry and Gams Fresh. — This 
delicious meat, and even small sheep, may be kept 
fresh two months of the winter, by first cooking, 
and then hanging diem up to freeze in a cold room. 
Freezing makes th*e meat more tender, and it also 
partially absorbs the spices of the stuffing, and be- 
comes very delicious in its flavor in a few weeks. 
Poultry, &c., may be preserved by having the in- 
sides taken out, and charcoal dust put in their place, 
and then hung up as above*, also by putting it 
down in cold laid. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 

*♦ Oh Winter! ruler of the ioTerted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet, like ashes fiird, 
Thy breath conffeaPd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Friog'd with a beard made wnite with other snows 
Than those of ace : thy forehead wrapt in clouds *, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre ; and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheeli — 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st, 
And dreaded as thou art !'* Cowpsh. 

At this season, when the thronged streets of otir 
cities look like summer flower gardens, or with 
richly tinted silks, and splendid stufls of every hne, 
bedecking winter in all the goi^eous colors of an 
American autunm, those who do not love Nature 
for her own sake, may contrast these eats-lighted 
streets, and the ever moving crowds, wim theleaf* 
less trees, bleak fields, and nigged walks of the 
country; and wonder how any one, left free to 
choose, should stay from the delights of a city life 
a single day after the fall of the first leaf had rang 
the knell of departed summer. 

We will fancy some of these gay young butter- 
flies of fashion, whose ideas of tne country were 
gathered in an occasional ride, or during a railroad 
excursion to some watering place — on calling to 
remembrance one of their favorite companions, 
"whose crud destiny had united her to the man of 
her heart, and fixed in the country — ^half in pity for 
her solitude, and half for the sake of a frolic, they 
agree to maJce her a visit, and spend a day, a wm- 
tefs day, in the country. A bnght sunny morn- 
ing was chosen, and as they^drove rapidly over the 
well beaten road, their spirits^exhilarated by the pure 
healthful breeze, they could not help expressing liie 
admiration they felt for the snow-capped hills, widi 
gigantic icicles hanging from every rugeed rock, 
and the picturesque groups of merry sxaters on 
every little frozen stream, with their odd-fashioned 
{ur caps, and scarlet and blue comforters. 

They found their friend with her excellent hus- 
band and fine children well, and deHghted to see 
them; were ushered into the cheerful parlor with 
a^ctionate haste, and warm welcome — sincere as 
wann — ^for out of the chilling influence of fashion- 
able life> where tiie feelings are too often frittered 
away upon crowds for whom one cares not, the 
heart ha^i room to expand, and love dearly where it 
loves at aU ; and closely does it enfold the favored 
few who find footing there. The morning passed 
quickly and merrily away in admiring *< Cousin 
Mary's " winter arrangements, and talking over old 
times and scenes. The plentiful, but unfashionably 
early dinner, the produce of their own farm and 
dairy, was served with exquisite neatness, and ex- 
oeUentlv dressed ; the^ diii not know how, for the 
short absence of their charming hostess had not 
been noticed. They visited the dairy, and pro- 
nounced it perfect; the poultry -yard, Mary's pecu- 
liar care ; and the small but well-filled green house, 
which opening from the parlor, imparted, by its 
tasteful airanffement, an air of elegance to the hand- 
some room. The loveliest flowers were gaily i>luck- 
Ad to be carried to town as trophies of their pil- 
grimage to ** the country ;*' and while preparing to 
return in time to allow tilie young moon to bght 



them home, they truly declared, they had never 
passed a happier day — and promising to <<come 
soon again," took a merry leave of their hospitable 
host and hostess. While sweeping round the lawn 
and through the fine old avenue of giant oaks, they 
speed that Cousin Mary had not made such a bad 
choice after all, for with such an establishment, 
even winter in the^ country might be tolerated ! 

This was the blight side of an unknown picture, 
and they had not gone far before the scene changed. 
Huge masses of clouds obscured the horizon, and 
threatened a stoim; the bright noon-day sun had 
thawed the roads, through which the heavy wagons 
had ploughed deep ruts ; and these a keen frost had 
hardened into frightful jolts, in going over one of 
which a spring broke, and the g^y party were 
obliged to walk to the nearest smith, where they 
waited, shivering in the cold nij^ht air» until thle 
carriage was brought up and repaired. By the time 
they were again on the road it was dark as Erebus 
— not a star to be seen ; the moon had gone down, 
and the sharp wind blew the fast falling snow in 
their faces. 

At last they reached home, where Papa and 
Mama had become uneasy, and were waiting their 
return in anxious impatience, blamipg them for 
staying so late. Chilled and out of humor they 
took their tea, and then related the chapter of sad 
accidento. The sisters were frightened, ai^d the 
brothers came to the conclusion that they would 
never be again entrapped into die country in cold 
weather ; *' the town was good enough for them. * 
All the charms of the country had vanished, and 
they declared that it was a shame for such a prethr 
girl as Cousin Mary, so clever and well educated, 
to be buried alive in that way; and that she had 
made a mat mistake when she threw herself away 
upon a ranner,who would not spend the winter in 
town. They acknowledged that he had received a 
classical educafion, and was an intelligent, generous, 
and fine-looking fellow; but to hye mU tMre was 
too bad. 

But what was pocr Cousin Mary doing all this 
time ? As soon as her gueste had d^artad, whose 
sacrifice to friendship she by no means appreciated — 
how could she when she was so stupid as to love the 
country for ite own sake, as well as for that of the 
dodpcU she gloried in calling her husband— ehe 
returned to her parlor, ananged tiie tea table* closed 
the curtains, and then by the bright light of the fire, 
in the fulness of her happy heait, she romped with 
her lovely boy; sun^ her sweet baby to sleep, and 
sat down to wait until her husband should come in 
to tea. Presently he came, glowing with health 
and happiness — and shaking the snow from his 
hair, predicto fine sleighing on the monow. Thej 
tsdked long and earnmly of the viait they had re- 
ceived, ana good-natureoly, but sincerely regretted 
that their young friends, who they tfa<night were 
made for Mtter things, should be doomed to waste 
their energies in a d^ life; while th^ congratu- 
lated themselves upon their own in oaj^ier lot 
The day's cares were over ; the table drawn closer 
to the fire; the lard lamp difihsed ite clear, soft 
light Arough the ^Nicious room, iriiiU with read- 
ing, music, and cheerful, instmetiTe oanversation, 
the evening glided imperceptibly away. The wind 
whistled around ^e house and groaned in the trees ; 
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but the stonn was unheeded by them, sare when 
fhey tiiought of eome neighbor less comfortably pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the season. For 
their own lot they were thankful; there was a deep 
felt sense of gratitude for their many unmerited 
blessings; **a sober certainty of waking bliss,'* 
which they could scarcely imagine to exist in the 
heartless bustle of a city Lfe, and which they would 
not hare exchanged for any other station however 
exalted. They truly felt that 

** God made the connfiy and man made the town. 
What wonder then that health and virtue, cifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter drangnt 
That life holds oat to all, should most abound 
And ieart be tiireatened in the fields and groves!" 

This is no fancy sketch. There are thousands, 
who are surrounded by all the luxuries and elegan- 
ces of life, and calculated to shine in any sphere, and 
who have feelings and tastes refined enougn to enjoy 
tilie only truly independent life — ^that of a man, who 
ownine and cultivating the soil he stands upon, and 
unshackled by ceremony, except such as good feelinff 
and unsdfish nabitB produce, feels that he is free, and 
blesses God that he is so. The charms and the 
pleasures of a country life cannot be enumerated, 
were volumes filled with the catalogue. Who haa 
ever seen a snow storm without beinr entranced by 
its beauty? How noiselessly the feathery flakes 
descend, and cover with the mantle of purity, aJl 
that was dark and barren in the prospect How 
exauisite the fairy frostwork on every spray; 
and when the tempest has sighted itself to sleep, 
how beautiAil and delicate the long drifts on 
the fields and hill sides, curling over with their 
own weight like waves of the sea, and taking in 
their shadowy curves, the same green hue; or 
settling in heavy masses on the evergreens, and 
weighing them down in graceful sweeps, as they 
8<and out in bold relief from the dark background. 
«Then the merry sleigh bell ; the ga3r parties ; die 
pleasant visits to far oif friends; and it is so invi- 
gorating, after being shut up during the storm, to feel 
the pure healthful air rushing past, as one is borne 
rapidly along over the smooth white roads. 

0ut then comes a thaw, followed by a cold driving 
rain that freezes as it falls, encrusting every object 
with its icy robes. The sheets of water dashing 
against the windows almost obscure the light (3 
day ; everjrthing without is bleak and dreary, and 
wiihin doors no one wishes to venture beyond the 

Srecinets of a blazing fire. Ail are glad to betake 
lemselves to early rest, to sleep away the cheer- 
less hours, feeling as if an air of gloom pervaded 
even the snug bedrooms. Mominj; steals upon 
them caljn and bright, as if the wind had never 
learned to blow, and with the rising sun such a 
scene of inimitable splendor bursts upon their sight, 
as they had not dreamed of. The lA>rm King nad 
been abroad, and all nature, to do him honor, is 
dressed in his gorgeous livery of robes embroidered 
with living cems ; the meanest slaves in his train, 
the withered herbage and dry sticks, are decked in 
an array of jewels that the proudest earth-bom 
monarch might envy. His sceptre is some tall pine, 
each twig and leaf glittering widi diamonds of the 
purest lustre, multiplied inaefinitely by the passing 
breeze which shakes them ofi* with lavish profusion 
as it bends its majestic head,as if in mock reverence 



to the delighted beholder; his throne is a rock- 
crested hill top, robed in ice, from whence conies 
crashing down with deafening noise, some rough 
crag, or huge tree, the patriarcn of the forest, that, 
after resisting the tempests of centuries, at last in fti 
old age, too proud to bend, yields to a storm less 
mighty thaii hundreds that have preceded it The 

farden in which Aladdin was so cruelly immersed 
y the wicked magician, where the fniit was 
rubies, topazes, and sapphires, and the leaves of 
the trees were emeralds, never, even in my childish 
fancy, rivalled the glories of sunrise after an ice 
storm. Who ever witnessed this scene of exquisite 
splendor without feeling what has been so beauti- 
fully said by Nature^s truest poet, 

^ U winter hideour in a garb like this 1" 

_ E. S. 

MiuuNG. — ^I don't know anything about which 
folks are so careless in the winter, or that is 
more disagreeable to us women, than the manner in 
which the milking is done. Many fanners do not 
bed their cows at all, and the consequence is, they 
lie down in their filth, and get up in the morning 
with bags too shocking to look at Set a boy or 
man then to milking, and nine out of ten will not 
half dean the cow*s bag before they commence ; so 
the dirt falls into the pail, and by the time they 
have finished stripping the cow, the milk is a nasty 
mess indeed ! — ^hardly fit to give a pig, much more 
to be brought into a decent dairy. Pah I it makes 
me sick to think of the thing ! Who would drink 
it if they knew this ? or use it in any cooking ? or 
make butter from it? Tf it was not for bein? 
called a scold, or a Mrs. Caudle, I would say 1 
wish the men who treated cows so, had their own 
faces daubed every morning — 1 won't add in what 

If milk you'd have both clean and sweet, 
Each mght before you rest your feet, 
Make for your cows a straw-bed neat 

DOLLT HOMCSPUN. 

Making Stockiko Yarn. — Many has been the 
time that my mother has come to me, saying, 
*' Johnny, get off the dye-tub," when comfortably 
seated upon it in the comer of the old stoiMi chim- 
ney, drymg my stockings, after a day spent in sled- 
ding wood on a Saturday, or durinj^ school vaca- 
tion. Yes, the old dye-tub stood m the comer 
twenty -four years ago ; and when I went home las^t 
November, tnere it stood, as if it had never been 
moved since I left It holds precisely seven gal- 
lons, and when a fresh dye is to be set, it is filled 
two-thirds full of chamber ley, with six ounces of 
best Spanish-float indigo, put mto asmallbaK, made 
of cotton cloth, tied up and thrown in for t£e dye- 
ing. Here it lies in tne liquor which is kept at s 
moderate heat, for several days, when the indigo is 
squeezed ffently with the hand, and the wool then 

Sut in, ana occasionally stirred and examined from 
ay to day, until the color suits. The wool is nov 
taken out of the liquor, and WTun§[ clean of it, 
and then put out to dry, after which it is mixed- 
one part a beautiful, deep indigo blue, and two parts 
white wool. Next it is carded at the lactoir, and then 
spun on a hand wheel in my mother's old kitchen, 
and thus girls are never out of knitting-yam froa 
one year's end to the other. John IKolittlx. 
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SILKY FO*L.— Fi8. 6. 

Here, boys, you have a funny looking fellow, 
indeed. Mr. Bemenl, in his Poulterer's Compa- 
nion, says, " This bird, by modern wrilera, is con- 
sidered a specieg, rather than a. variety. It is of 
rood eize, and tile whole body is corered with 
leAtheTB, the webs of which are diaoniled some- 
what in the manner of same of the feathers of the 
ostrich and the peacock, and appear some like hairs 
and glossy silk. The leps are coTered on the out- 
side to the toes. Indiviouals of this sort diSer in 
res^ttocolor, osin other varieties ; some are pare 
white, and others of a dingy-brown; and all of 
them with dark-colored legs, nor are the legs al- 
ways feathered. This bird is indigenous in Japan, 
vrhereitis much prized, and is also found in Cm na, 
where they are frequently offered in cages for saje 
to the Europeans. The »kin and bones are said to 
be black, wtiich gives it, when cooked, an anfavor- 
able appearance, on which account it is in disrepule." 



A CHAPTEB ON GRASSBS^No 1. 
Thingt which FarnuTf Bom ought to know. — 
Aroonr the many things which fanners' boys 
Hhoola be familiar with, not the least important ap- 
pean to he a knowledge of the names, properties, 
and uses, of the plants they cultivate ; for why 
should they, with eyes to see, and understandings 
to comprenend the wonderful variety and beau^ 
of the vegetable creation, which comes under tbeir 
daily notice, be as ignorant of their natnie as the 
aniraals for whose use the^ are planted and gath- 
ered ! It is a bold assertion, but perhaps not far 
fiom the truth, that forminz is rapidly advancing to 
the rank of a teituct ; but if it is ever to be so con- 
udered, it must be by fanners becoming; acquainted 
with those sciences, without whose aid they can 
never hope to be more than mere tillers of the soil. 
At the head of these are chemistry, min£talogy,aad 
botany. If my very humble efforts in these numbers 
10 awaken an interest in the pursuit of natoial icienca 
among the younger members of the agricultural 
community are crowned with the least success, and 
tend to induce some one better qualified for the 
task to continue what I have begun, I shall have 
reason to feel peculiarly gratified. 



Of the natural Order ^omrnoe, or true grasses, 
there are believed to be about !,000 speciea, 
or nearly one-twentieth part of the whole num- 
ber of flowering plants, known at present to 
botanists. Ot these a lai3;e proportion are, directly 
or indirectly, useful to man ; and the almost uni- 
versal distriDution of grasses Wherever the human 
foot has Irod, seems to warrant the assertion, that 
they are the most important of any known tribe of 
plants — if not more so than all other groups of 
v^etable productions ; the nutritious herbage, and 
the farinaceous albumen of the seeds, constituting 
the chief support of man, and the herbivorous ani- 
mals, whether domesticated, or left free lobe hunted 
at will, for food or raiment Generally humble in 
appearance, and low in stature — seldom risi)^ more 
than a few feet from the ground — there is bttle to 
remind one of their vast importance in the scale of 
orgaoizsd creation — the bamboos, and a few other 
tropical species, a]one rising to the height of trees. 
They grow in every soil and climate — on land and 
in water — in the torrid zona, and the frozen wastes 
of Spitxbergen — and on the rodcy declivities of oar 
northern Andes, they flourish, alEBOst on the con- 
fines of the region of eternal snow. Under the 
equator they grow, like other plants, singly, or 
nearly so ; while in the temperate climes of the 
Dorihem hemisphere, Ihey cover vast districts, to 
the almost total excluaiou of every other species of 
vegetation. 

Hy subject being slightly scientific I shall 
write in very short chatters, for fear of tiring the 
boys with dry matter and bud naates, so \iaa wilt 
do for the present. In nry next I shall explain 
what fnis grta» is, and give some account of its 
different vsrietjes. My artiries will require some 
study from the boys ; out inasmuch as I intend to 
make them uery wise on these matteis before we 
gel through, I hope they will bear it patieody, and 
continue with rae to the end. m! G. 

PODLTRI FEED]N<rrOUNTAU(.-Fia. T. 



NoTRiNO is more neglectad in dwir food and 
drink, at this season of the year, than the poultry. 
Too many faijners leave their fowls to pick up a 
scanty ezisteace from the dung-heap ; and, as lor 
watar, Ibey do not think of pnmding it at all, though 
all the pondq and aqueducts may be frozen up, ren- 
dering it impoMibla for the poor birda to «t a drop 
to quench their burning thirst ; for thirst ^ey hare 
in winter as well as summer — jnst as much, boyi, 
as you. This cut will b« explained in oar Bact 
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FOREIOM AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 
B^ the steam -ship Acadia, we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to December 4th. 

MARKBT8.^vlvAef weiB in limited demand. CoUon 
much depressed, and a further reduction of id, per lb. 
has taken place. The stock on hand at tiveipool on the 
IstDec. was 926,000 bales, against 786,000 same time 
last year. It is within id. as low now as it was ever 
known. Ihur has undergone a decided decline. Beef, 
little alteration. J%rAr, dull. CAeese, a slight decline, 
but a good demand. Naval Ston$. The sales in these 
were large, and at good prices. Sice amd IMsis, no- 
thing particularly worthy of notice. Tobaew firm 
with an upward tendency. Wool did not go off veil 
at the late wle, most of it being put up in a Tery slo- 
venly and im^ifect manner. We must pay more 
attention to this matter if we wish to command fidr 
prices in the British maricet 

ifbniy was in good demand, and a farther advance 
of the rate of interest is anticipated. From 3 to 5 
per cent was asked, 

TSxdt in the manuiactuiing districts wis dull, and 
undergoing curtailment. 

Faimrt of tkt Bftato Orop.i^TYub accounts of the 
ftilure of this crop are so fluctnatiiigthat we can hard- 
ly give an opinion rsspacting it There is no doubt, 
however, that the loss has been crossly and wickedlv 
ttaggemted,fi)f the puipose of aidittg speculators, yfe 
may say the same of wheat and other products. 

J&fitfniltoii to Hu Omttd States.— Great preparations 
are mudng in Germany and Switzerland to emigrate 
to America the coming season. Food is scarce and 
high there ; besides, the people being much persecuted 
for their religious opinions, desire to live where they 
can choose their own road to Heaven, and have plen^ 
to eat while tmvelUng thither. 

iVo/fessor LM^M Cfmum on Hu'Ibtato Dissose.— The 
researches I have undertaken upon the sound and dis- 
eased potatoes of the present year have disclosed to me 
the remaikable fact, that they contain in the sap a 
considerable quantity of vegetable casein (cheese) 
precipitable by acids. ~ lliis constituent I did not ob- 
serve in mv previous researches. It would thus appear 
that, from the influence of the weather, or generally 
spesMng, from atmospheric causes, a part of tne vege- 
table albumen which prevails in thepotato has become 
converted itite VAgetame casein. The great instiA>ility 
of this last substance is well known, hence the facility 
with which the potato containing it undeigoes putre- 
ftction. Any injurv to health Som the use of these 
potatoes is out of the question, and nowhere in Ger- 
many has such an eflbct been obeerved. In the dis- 
aasea potato no o okmi m can be discovered. It may be 
of some use to call attention to the ^t that diseased 
notatoes may easily, and at very little expense, be kept 
Ibr a length of timh, and afterwards employed in vari- 
Qpj vrays, by^ntting them into slices, ofabout a quar- 
ti^r of an inch tiiiek, and immersing them in water, 
containing frKn two to three per cent of sulphuric 
acid. A&T tVenty-four or thirty-six hours, the ai^d 
liquor may be drawn off, and all remainf of it washed 
away bv steej^ing in successive portions of £nesh water. 
Treated in tms manner, the potatoes are easily dried. 
The pieces are white and of little weight, and can be 
; jponnd to flour and baked into bread along with the 
, font of wheat I think it probable that rae diseased 
potatoes, after being sliced and kept Ibr some time in 
contact with weak sulphuric acid, so as to be pene- 
trated bv the add, may be preserved in that stale in 
pits. But fhrther experiments are necessmy to deter- 
' mine this. It is certain, however, that dilute sn^hurle 
''^icid stops the ptog|«is of putn&ctiML 

BtvUctiom of fkmdar JZosts.— One of the best plans 
eonilBts in pegging the shoots close to the ground, after 
tehloom is destroyed in the aritumn, anH afterwards 



covering them with spruce branches, fern, or any dry 
litter that may be at hand. This is laid on very thinly, 
barely sufficient to hide the branches, and yet, although 
we had the thermometer at zero last winter, I did not 
lose a single plant, not even among the Fairy Roses, 
which many of the rose growers experience great diffi- 
culty in preserving in well-protected pits and frames. 
My roses are planted in an exposed situation, on a 
rather retentive soil, so they have no local advantages. 
They have been in excellent bloom from the middle of 
May up to the end of October : and really I do not 
know a more interesting appendage to a garden thi^n a 
few beds of these peipetual blooming liivorites. — Gar. 
Chnn, 

Kupiit^ Fmit.^'NumeTOUs inquiries having, from 
time to time, been made relative to the best methods 
of preserving apples and pears during winter, I will 
mention one or two particulars necessary in the storing 
of these, and the kind of house best adapted for secur- 
ing a prolonged supply. The house, in the first pUice, 
should be ventilated in the ceilins;, as from the moment 
of storing until the apple is abeoTutely decayed, an or- 
ganic transposition of its parts is constantly going <m ; 
therefore it is important to allow the confined air of 
the room, which becomes highlv impregnated with the 
effluvia, tonass off. Aity animal or vegetable substance 
in a sounu state is more liable to become diseased 
when placed in an atmosphere impregnated with 
effluvia; but sgain, on the other hand, it is well 
known that apples and pears shrivel and lose their fla- 
vor when exposed, particulsrly in spring, to a free 
admission of external air. This may be attributed not 
so much to the mere admission of air, as to ^e increased 
temperature which the air in spring has attained. The 
increased heat of the atmosphere then dries up the 
juices of the apple and destroys its flavor; in &ct, 
fruit so exposed becomes tasteless and tou|^. Now it 

a pears to me quite necessary to admit air or rather to 
ow the impure air to pass off quietly at Uie ceiling 
without creating a complete current in the house, and 
to exclude the admission of external air at the doois 
and windows as much as possible, to keep down the 
tempexature of the room, for on tnis a great deal de- 
pends. Ck>uld the same kind of temperature be main- 
tained in spring as during winter, there can bono doubt 
that fruit -would keep much better, and be better 
flavored . IfHien pears sire just arriving at perfection, 
they may be greatly impo ved in flavor by beug placed 
in a warm room for a few days before tney are eaten. 
The increased temperature promotes more rapidly and 
perfectly the transposition of the juices into the sac- 
charine state. 

JtrChmL^The Bishop of Derry has invented an 
atmospheric chum. Instead of the present -unscienti- 
fic mode of making butter bv churning, hie lonlship 
accomplishes this measure iiy the simpler manner 
of fbrcing a full euirent of atmospheric air through the 
cream by means of an exceedingly weU-devised forc- 
ing pump. The air passes through a glass tube con- 
nected with the air-pump, descending nearly to the 
bottom of the chum. The chum is of tin, and fits in- 
to another tin cylinder, provided with a funnel and 
stop-cock, so as to heat the cream to the necessary 
temperature. The pump is worked by means of a 
winch, which is not so laborious as the usual chnin. 
Independently of the happy application of science to 
this important department of domestic economy, in a 
practical point of view it is extremely valuable. The 
milk is not moved by a dasher, as in the common 
chum ; but the oxyf^n of the atmosphere is brought 
into close contact with the cream, so as to effect a full 
combination of the but3rracious part, and to convert it 
all into butter. On one occasion the churaingwas ca^ 
ried on for the space of 1 hour and 45 minutes, and 11 
gallons of cream produced 26 lbs, of bnttor.*— GIsH 
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An Essay tJ^ovr tbb WuJiat Fly, and some 
Sfxcies Allied to it. By Asa Fiteh, M. D., pp. 33, 
octavo, with a colored engraving of eight figures. — We 
hail this pamphlet as anotner evidence of the grad ual ad- 
vancement of an improved agricoltaie with the public 
natnd. Dr. Fitch aeems to have treated the subject of 
the Wheat Fly and the species resembling it, with suffi- 
cient miaateness, and gives us a mon clear and defini te 
idea of its history, hsiits, and the means of arresting 
its rava^s than we have yet met with. We hope his 
work will have an extensive circulation among the 
&rmers ; as it might be the means of leading manv 
of them to habits of observation of insects, which 
would hereafter greatly benefit Uie community. We 
wish the State Ag. Society would purchase the copy- 
right of this pamphlet from tke author, and issue a 
laqps edition for distribution among the County So- 
cieties. We are much obliged for the copy sent us. 

The Histoby of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, 
AND OTHBE FiBiioi78 SuBSTANOBs: Includiog obser- 
vations ou Spinning, Dying and Weaving. Also, an 
mcconnt of the Pastoral Uie of the Ancients, their 
Social State and Attainments in the Domestic Arts — 
Illustrated by Steel Engravings, pp. 464, octavo. 
Harper & Brothers, New York.— We have looked 
through this highly cuiio*is and useful book with 
much pleasure, and find it condenses a nsass of infor- 
mation on the subjects of which it treats, which one 
might seek in vam for in an extensive library. In 
comparing the agriculture and manufactures of an- 
cient times with tiiose of our own day, we find that 
very man]^, even in the most humble circumstances, 
are enjoytns^ in their daily food and raiment, what 
princes might have formerly coveted in vain. This 
History, of the Messrs. Harper, is a beautiliil work 
for holiday pnsents among the industrial cksees, 
and we neommend it to Agricultural Societies in 
making up their assortment of books for premiums 
to be distnbuted at their annual meetings 

Thb Abtist, The Mbbchant. and Thb Statbs- 
■AM, Oftheage of the Medici ana of our own Times. 
In two volumes. By C. Edwards Lester. Price $1 2.9. 
Paine & BnisesB, 67 John St— These volumes under 
review, are devoted to the Autobiof^phy of Powem^ 
the AoMrican Sculptor, whose Inimitable works have 
already placed him hi^^her in ^ niche of fome than 
any other artist of ancient or modem times. Hiram 
PoweiB is a man of poum^ a wonderful creature ol 
instinctive genius, and' with modesty equal to his 
worth. The workl is soui^ng with praises of his 
statues of the human form aivine; but if we can ever 
see him, we intend to ^t him to chisel a horse, an ox, 
and some other domestic animals. The son of a Ver- 
mont ihrmer, he is just the man for this ; nor will it 
lessen his dignity to do works of this kind. Many are 
the anecdotes we have heard of Powers from his aaso- 
•ewtes ; all these, and a thousand oiore, has Mr. Lester 
given us in this atttobiography, clothed in his usual 
xacv, slapdash st^. This will be a very popular 
hook ; every American ought to read it, old or youiu;^ 
it will make them proud of their countryman, proud of 
^eir country, and give them an inkling of ne fiune 
that ultimatelv awaits us, as a nation, in the fine arts. 
Enropeans will now cease th^ir sneers. These voK 
nmes are embellished with portraits of Powers and 
Americos Vespucius. 

FiBx Pboof Safbs.— Our readers axe nforted to the 
advertisemeot of Salamander Safes. We hate«auii- 
ined them thoroughly, and believe them to be a supe- 
rior article, highly deauahle to preserve money, pliUBe, 
rawel ly, and valuable papers from fire and burglars. 
rlanteis and formers doing much business ought to be 



provided with them. We have one for exhibition at our 
warehouse, and wiU receive orders for them of any re- 
quired size. 

Thx Yootu's Cabinet.— This is a beautiful 
monthly periodical, of 32 pa^es, octavo. Price $1 a 
year. It is got up something in the style of the Penny 
Magazine, and is hie^hly deserving the patronage of 
the public. Saxton & Miles, pubUishers, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Addbbss upov Ihsbcts Imjubious to Ybgbta- 
TioN. By Noyes Darling. — This Address was deliv- 
ered before the New Haven Horticultural and Agricul« 
tural Societies, at their late meetine in October, and is 
published in the Transactions of the Society for the 
year 1845. Mr. Darling has been long and favorably 
known as a writer on Insects, and his Address is de- 
serving an attentive perusaL The little creatures do 
infinite mischief, and the beet means of extirpating 
them and^ guarding against their ravages ought to be 
carefully studied by aU agriculturists. 

Thb Wbbat Cbof op 1845.— -The wheat crop of 
the United States for this year, is estimated at 125,000,- 
000 of bushels. The wheat crop of 1842, which was 
the largest ever previously raised in this country, was 
103,000,000. The increase of 22,000,000 shows not 
less the laige additional amount of land brought under 
cultivation than the genial character of the last sum- 
mer. The crop of Michigan is comparativelylaiger 
than that of any other State in the Union. With a 

{>opulation of not over 400,000, she raises this year at 
east 7.000,000 bushels of wheat The quality is also 
of the very best — jSlbam^A'gm, 

The Mystbbies of Tobacco. By the Rev. Ben- 
jamin J. Lane. Wiley & Putnam. Price 37| cents. 
Our readers are pret^ well avrareof our utter detesta- 
tion of this nasty and ^ons weed. How any one 
can use it in any shape or form is utterly incompre- 
hensible to us. This treatise shows its filthiness and 
injurious tendencies, in a very full and complete man- 
ner. We wish it couid be placed in the hands of every 
head of a family in the United States : we should then 
hope for some relbim in the use of this vile weed. 
Tobacco is the direct cause of insanity, and many 
other diseases too learfiil to mention. If any one 
doubts this, let him read the opinions of the most emi- 
nent German physieiaiw^the connlry whcve tobacco is 
noore universally used, and especially in the way of 
snuffing and smoking, than any other. 

AoKBowLBDaiiEBTs. — To Hon. W. L. Gognn, 
President, for his Address before the New LondonTva., 
Ag. Society ; to an unknown friend. fi>r the Address 
of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., at tne fate Show of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society. 

Road HoBSBSiP— We desue to call attention to the 
superior horses advertised in this paper. Such ani- 
mals are rare, and especialljr at tne prices oflered. 
They would be of gre«t value in any breeding stud for 
roadsters. 

DoBXiNo Fowi«8.— rWe would inform the numerous 
anpttcaiits for these fowls, that no orders can be sup* 
piiea before neitt fidl. The pviee will naiformly m 
$5 per pair. 

Te CoBBnspoBDBBTs^-John ?. Miller. Thomas 




ceived. We cannot agree wi}h the latter in his 
opinion of the Aftietm mdze. It has h^uk ftmsntly 
noticed in this Journal; through the N. T. Farmers' 
Club. 

To A SuBSoBiBBB/^-ThecommonJdndof salt^toeh 
as can be purchased firom 20 to 25 cents pet bushel, is 
the kind used for agricultural purposes. The part of 
the cal;^ lying on the ship's bottom, sometimes ^psts 
quite dirty, and may then be had at a still lower pncs^ 
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HEVIJBW OF THE UlARKET. 

FKXCES CtJ&KBIf T JN NXW YORK, DSCKMBBB 34, 1845. 



ASHES, Poti, per 100 lbs. 

Pearls, do. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

fiARK,CloMeltron, ton, 

BEANS, White, bash. 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 

BOLT EOPB, do. 

BONES, noiiDd, both. 

BRISTLES, Amarlcaiii lb. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping, do. 

CANDLES, Hoald, TaUcfW, do. 

Sperm, do. 

Steailie, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 Ibi. 

CORDAGE, Amertcan, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 

Kentucky do. 

FEATHERS lb. 

FLAX, Amerleea, do* 

FLOUR, Northern end Wettem, bbl. 

Fancy, do. 

Southern, do. 

Richmond City IfiUa, do. 

Ryo, dow 

<UIAIN->Wlieat, Western, bosh. 

Southern do. 

Rye, do. 

CoTB, Nortbem, do. 

Sovthem, do. 

Bailey, do. 

Oats, Norfhem, da 

Soathern, do. 

GUANO 100 lbs. 

BAY,Uibftlee do. 

HEMP, Roflila, clean, ton, 

American, water-rotted, do. 

American, dew-rotted, dow 

HIDES, Dry SoQtlieni, lb. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet end bar do. 

MBAL,Coim bbl 

Com, hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleana, gal. 

MUSTARD, Ameiieaii, • lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tte, bbl. 

Pitch, do 

Rosin da 

Turpentine, da 

Spirits TnvpentlM, Senthan, gaL 

dU Uweed, Annkaa, .da 

Castor, do. 

Laid, do. 

OILCAKE^ lOOlbe. 

PEAS^ Field, bosh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ground, hi bbls of 300 lbs. 

PR0yiB10NS--Beef, Mess, bbl. 

PriBse,.***. ••. . ..•.da 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 

PoilLMeu, bbl. 

Rlae, da 

Lntd, lb. 

Baeon sides. Smoked, do. 

Inplekle, da 

yifpi* Smoked,*.. • •»•* •••••■da 

Pickled, do. 

flkmlilrTs, SmokBd,**** •••••••« •••da 

Pickled, da 

RMBk- 100 Iba. 

SAL?,. sftck, 

CoonooB, btuh. 

SBBDB— Clover, lb. 

Thnothy, Tbnsh. 

Flaz,r(nigh, da 

dees, da 

8QDA, Aril, oon^g 60 per eeat. soda,. •• .lb. 

flalpuMe Soda, gKMUid, da 

SUGAR. New Orleaai, da 

SUMACl American, ton, 

TALLOW, ..•.3; .ui: 

TOBAOOO da 

WHISKEY, American, gal. 

WOOL, Saxony lb. 

Merino, • da 

Hatfbiood, da 

CoBMBon, do 
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NEUr YORK €ATTIi£ JHAJBKET— Dec 93. 

At Market, 1300 Beef Cattle (350 ftom the South), 75 Cows and 
Calves, and 9500 Sheep and Ijambs. 

pRioKs.— Beef Cattle— An aetiTe demand has pravnSled4Brlnt 
the week, wlthont^ however, any material vaiiaUon in pri€«. 
which, for Inferior and middling qualities, may be quoted at 
f4.GOa|6.00 and $5JS0 and 8685 for good and prime ; though e 
small lot OB Satontay, bronght 66.50. 900 left over. 

Cowe Aim CALru§f^Ad at merket taken at prices ranglai 
acoofdlng to qnality, fiNNu ^6 to 630. 

Sbbbp AMD Lambs.— We qhote 61 95a63.S0. A few extis m 
to. AUsold. 

Looen Hai^-Is held at 61.194 end eonlderaUe oaka aiaking. 

RniftABU.— .4«A«f quieL CoU4fn Is dull at a reduction of | of a 
cent per lb. Export since 1st September )aat, 398,668 faalae j 
same time last year, 377,768; sanM ttane riar befein, 900,580. 
#1bMr dull, at a great MdnctkNi of prices. The tone advance laef 
nnKith was totally nqJustlAed, and was got up mainly by a coos- 
blnatioa of speculators on both sides of the water, frhtat en# 
most kinds of grain have fellen, but are in good demand. Ha^ 
brisk.' Mnml Sum Orm. PranHemt of all kinds In feir wgneet 
MoUistBt 8ugmr^ JUes, and Tfbtuco, little change. Wbd laCbei 
•lagBaaL 

Mmejf continues scarce, and Is dUBcult to be had at leffil latea 
except on the best paper. 

Stoekt much depiened on aceotmt of the Oregon WAR^oidr 
/ictc— the poUiical humbug and temx of the day. 

THe WeaUkor for most oT the month has been of the snug win- 
tor kind. Sach lato crops as have remained out at the south have 
been well husbanded, and llw yoar's hwslness on the wboto may 
be considered hig^y advantageous to the F^Mmor and Planter. 

Teahiactiorb op tsb N. T. Statu Ao. Sodmr.— The 
answer of ** A Member** tonn article In the December Na of the 
Cultivator came to hand too lato for the Jannary No. ; I have 
therefore lesood It in an Bxtra, published by myself. 1 
respeclfnlly call the attention of all candid persons to it. 
as the wnter makes out a strong case egalnst the editor or 
the Cultivator on one point. What he will fanv* to say on 
others I have no nteans of knowing. By his request I nave 
issued a laige editioa that his friends can have it grolUj t« om 
f^tomtiljf, for disiributiou. I recommend their drculatfaqt it 
extensively In every direction, the more especially since myself 
and Saxton 4c Miles have become the innocent Tictims of vnzn- 
tlous suits, shnply becanae I dare to be INDJBPBNDEMT and 
aONORABLE in my conduct. A. B. ALLEN. 

CB£AP PI.OW9 FOR THE SOUXfl. 

These plows are made in a fer tnpetlor BMnnar to any of the 
same kind ever sent fhan this market. Tlie woods are of well 
selected white oak, and got out by Patent Machinery, and are an 
exactty aUke, so that if one part wears out, or geta broken, it can 
be Instantly replaced by a duplicate. It is the same also widi 
the Iron parte. The whole material of theaa ptowala mmaoted 
of a superior kind. 

PrioeofNalOIPlow 98.00 

•J m do 9J5 

^Ji^ii fljJW »..•••••..•.«».».».»••» • a jU , 

Wa IVx. •••••••••••.•••••••«••••• ■4.^1 

•• Ma 90. 4AI 

** J. ILI^CaNa 9. with coulter..... 3.50 

3, do 4.» 

** « 4, do 6il0 

A Itbeml discount feem the abovajprioea todeatera. 

A. a ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 



AOENTS PPRTHE AMERICAN AQRIOULTURI8T* 

FkOaddphia. J. M. OunnlieU. 

ITatAiivtea, Pa s Dr. A. R. Reed. 

Jmtotutfff JV* jT . ••• ••.• .•.•■«••• ...•»...••.. £. H* Feasa 
^braeMs, JV. r... .Stoddaid 1^ Babcock aad L. W. BaU. 

Jlmkur%tJf. F. J.C.Dw rfayd6C a 

Rochtntfy JV^ y. •••••••■..•••.•.•• ••• • (C. F> CroBiHBMb 

Bi(^Uo,JV*. r. h H.Batier^Oa 

Beaten, JMisse • Saxton 4t Kelt. 

JGhbmkUt WU. Tor Hale ^ Hopkhia. 

Chkag9,m S.F.GaleltOa 

6LLnU,M* iialsaU^CoUet 

CWwaiae, Q^t and .Miw^gemirf , 4to HaUdcMc 

tei 

Cte«<nnat«, Okie W. H. Moore ^ Ca 

CkarlnUn^B* C....... •••« J.ThoropeoB. 

At^m•^Om J. J. Richards. 

JViMsTe/A, To. J. Tickery, Jr. 

JVhteJtex, Jtfiisi OS.Talaler 

Wo9dtm4y Leu, Aut JVMeaa Rev. A. W. Po<^. 

o««.i ita^du.* ACM., I sjs: *§sss2,. 

Bound volumei can be obtained of aay of oar Ageate at •1.9S 



» J ■#»»- Bl^. ) Morton Ic Oriswold. 

'^'^'•~'^*' ^y- I Geono Lapping* Oa 

XtmOrUamM D. Baker ^ &. and NTBtoela. 
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QINUINE EAQLE PLOW& 
Tb« fabaortber ii sole Ai^nt In thU city for tboie celebrated 
plowi. uid any ooe else pretending to keep them hM only a 
nbereble Imitation : the pobUe, tbereforo, aie cfiniloned to bo on 
their fuaid eiptlnet deeeptloB. The Ibtlowlng brief abatnct ttatn 
the circular of the maanikctawi, Meaeva. Rufgies, Nourse it 
Maeon, wlil gl^e some idea of the jmbUe eatfanatton of their merits. 
In each year, 3848 and 1843, the Agrfcaltnml Sodecy of Eoex 
Coanty, Maaa., oflbred premlnma (br the beat plowa, and inatltated 
Aill Investigation and Ulala, which resulted each year, in award- 
ing to BugglM* Nooiae fc Mason, the highest premium. The 
Judging Committee fiv 1843, in their printed Report, aay, '* our at- 
tention waa called to the quality of the caattnga on the plowa of 
Rugglea 4t Co., their finish and durability. Their appearance is 
certainly more perftct than anything we hate alaewhere aeen. 
The pioceaa of chllling (he point, the enttre edge of the afaare and 
flange or base of the landside, gives a permaneooe and durability 
to the work that rendem It of a deciaedlv superior character," 
** and we think there Is no haxaid In saying, that the ▼aloe of 
the parte thna made, la more than doubled by the proeeaa.*' 

The following Table ahows the number of piemlama awarded 
to compedtora contending for the prtzea before the aeveral dURtt* 
cat aocietlea named, and the number awarded to thoae who uied 
plowa made by Rnn^ea, Nourse, ft Maaoo. 



SMITH'S PATENT SEPARATING CORN 

8HELLER. 

Jbr which loot awarded hjf the JimarUaa hutitittSf JVb0 Tark, 

a Silver Medal. 
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From recent and extended operations In the trials of thi 
chines at the South, as well as the decisions of sctentlflc and 
repnlable Individuals lh>m various and remote parts, the proprlo- 
tors are now in possession of the moat conclusive evidence that 
this machine not only stands unrivalled, but that its armngement 
will ever remain the climax of improvement in Com Bhellers. In 
the Author support of which, the ful lowing additional Acts are 
reapeetAjlly aubmitted, viz. :— Ita atructnre is aimpieand compact ; 
€i atrong and durable matcriala ; la easy of transportation ; aafe in 
I its operation against accident ; Is adapted to all the various Unda 
of com, whether damp or dry ; xecetvea the eara promlaeaoaaly 
from the ahovel, baalmt, or crib ; breaka neither the com nor ths 
cofae ; la readily attached to any horse or other power (btfng 
aimnly driven by belt or rope) ; operatea In the double cmeity of 
aheUer and aepnmter, doing ita work perfectly clean, and at the 
rate of ftom one hundred to one hundred and fifty bnahela per 
how. 

In the manu&ctnn of these machines, the parties coneeraed 
have apaied neither palna nor expenae In the establishment of 
that ayatem which would produce an article of the greatait 
utility, aceompanied with leaat expenae. The machine in Its pra- 
aent and improved atyle is re sp ectflilly submitted as evidence of 
aucoeaa ; and the proprietora only ask of the public a caiefU in- 
veatlgatlon, and they wilt cheerrally abide the reanlt 

In mard toa fixed and uniform price, on which there haa been 
no aettled vrangement, the proprietors now have the satisfoeUon 
to state that the mrnda of mannfiuture has become firmly estab- 
lished, and the price per machine wUl uniformly be Fifty Dollars. 

F. N. SMITH, Patentee. 

Samuel Hanna, proprietor for the States of New York and New 
JerMy, and general agent for the Atlantic States. 

The subscriber having become sole manofocturer of the above 
machine, Is now prepared to supply orders, and will finwaid at 
the established price. Apply to 

Sakvbi, Hakna, Valatla, KInderhook, N. Y. 
A. B. Allbm, Agent, 187 Water 8treet, N. Y. 
T B. Whbblsr, IVavelUng Agent for the Bonthem States. 



It is but lost to mnark that the eanpetltfon 
tween the dtlferent ptow-makers as between the plowmen ; and, 
iB most Instances, noted, the plows above-named were strongly 
eoBtflMed bv Pronty k. iCears* (so ealled) ** OMtaa Dnnilit,** 
Martin's inutaHon of our ** Eagle" plows, and that In svary mml 
the first premiums were awarded to plowmen, who performeo 
Ji0lr work with plowa made by Rugglea, Nourat 4t Mason. 

A. B. ALUai, 187 Water Stnet, N. Y. 



OAVISPN^ PATENT PROCESS FOR OURINQ 

MEAT. 

The undevsIfBed is authorised by th« paitntseB to aelt oataMta 
for th« uilnc tmd sale of Davlaon'a AopMatus for Coring Beats ; 
and pnaervug timber; and alao Ihr fna aale of lif^ta Ihr Statea. 
The natnra of the apparatoa may be learned tkom the article 
nagft SR In this number of the AgncultorisL By this proeeaa. all 
Unda of meat can be perftolly coed In twelve howa, ana in 
warm weather aa well as com. It leavee all the Juices in the 
meat, and of course It makes a better article; bacon cured In it 
may be put to smoke in two days. It Is Juat such an artldn aa 
•very plaator la the South should have. Appllcatton for rl^H 
and for slni^e machines may be made to flie aohaertber. T^ 
price of the machines fts flNMn f7S to 9300^ aeeoidiM toaliB. 

A. B. ALLBN, 187 Water Stnet, N.Y. 



PBRVVIAH OITANO. 

The subscriber knepe this exeallant fertiUaer ecmtantly on 
hand for sale, In bags or bairela. It comes dknet tkom th« aMat 
of Oie Femvian Company, and is wanaatad gannlnaaadof a lirst 
nttqunllty. 

Price for five tone or more 9| cants per lb. 

'* one to five tons S( do. 

** half a ton to one ton 9% do. 

** leaa than half a ton 3 do. 

A. B. ALLBN, 1S7 Water Street. 



HEWFOVlfMiAlfll PWS. 

One now aeven weaka old, black, exoepta small spotof iiUt9 
on the breaat. Alao, a litter daliveraUe the middle of Fabraary 
to the lat of March. Theae jmpa are fiom imported aloek,dtawt 
Soia Newfonndland, uaeonalled In the United Statea. The aim 
of them welcha 143 lbs. Thoae who wiah to aecure ow ihaidd 
npply lBUB«aately to the EnrroB qp this PAm. 



FIR£ PROOI' SAFES. 

Gayler'a Double Salamander Book Safoa, warranted Pfae Proof. 
Single Salamander Safos, equal, if not superior, to aay made. 

C. J. Gavler's Double Salamander, is the only Safe yet invented 
which is, beyond doubt, proof against the action of fire, atrong 
enough to enanre a All ftom the third atory of a buUding. with 
loeka to each door of the beat quality, whlen will defeat tJie at- 
tempts of burglars. This reblly fire proof article Is constracted so 
as to combine two perfect iion safea, one within the other, each 
being made of wrought bar and ^ate iron, and Ihied between with 
tha most perfoct non-condnetiag and indeatmctiUe anbstaaeee. 

Those who are in want of an artide that will afibrd sure pro- 
tection, are invited to examine an aaaortment df the donUe and 
aingle Salamander Safes. Safes made, Book-caaee, and any lock 
required, fitted to order. 

LEONARD BROWN, 80 Wall Stteet 

Onii of theee Sa|ba can be aeon at my warehonae whan 
ordeia wUl be received. A. B. ALLEN, 197 Water St., N. Y. 



The Snfaacriber haa Juat reeeived a fteah aupply of the above 
valuable Baapberry, esieemed in England aupenor to all othnr 
vaiietiea. The flrnitiav^ry large, ofrich flavor, and beats abiui' 
dantly. They ate ready for deUrery aa follows : 

Package containing 25 canea, SB. Oontainlac IScanea, $5. 

Single eanee, 50 eenta. Thiae are wairantea true to name. 

Alao for aale, a choice collection of green-houae aul atove pinnia. 

Ordeia addneaed to tha undaralpied will reeelve attention, and 
ftun unknown apnllflnnta a nmittaaca or aatiafiictory raftrenen 
to requlMd. JACOB K. VALK. 

HonienltMal Gaidena, Ftnahtag, U L, N.Y., January 1, 18H. 

A MOVSBSOR STAUJOir. 

A thorouiii-bKed etaUlon flv aaln, of a foshlonaUe pe^D^M j 

five yean old ; of a blood 

wlfhont while. Be 

Iba. He haa won I 

InUepaoe. He to neifoetly ammd ; kind in temper ; . 

great atyla, and would havn made a capital roadaler. He haa 

two eroeaee in him, of tiw flunoM Imported Messenger, and may 

be depended on to get first-rate roadsten. Hto priee to $400. 

whidi to extremely low fi» him. He woold have brought ^,900 

eaaltv three yearn ago, bat hto owner having no Airther use for 

frinn ii dealrona of selnng. 

Alao for aale a road atalUon 16 handa high, and four yeaaold. 
oTa bay color and fine style. PrteeMOOi Apply to 

A. B. ALLElM87Wai ar Street 

aOLlDAT FBanBMTS. 
The elegut bound volnmea of the American Agrienltortot «• 
the best Holtday Pr eee nts the Funer and Plaator €W giTt thilr 
fonlltoi nod flianda. 



nuKm rar saiei, oi a ■uinioaaoie peainee : 
blood bay; black lega, mane, and taUTand 
aiuida iSf handa Ugh, and wlU weigh 1,100 
eral laeea, and to a Mpififr iroMir, gDug levnl 
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AD VEETISEM ENTS . — CON TENTS . 



AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
Thm Salwcriber keeps constantly on hand the best and most 
complete assortment of Asilcultaral Implements, neld Beeds, 
and Fertilisers, to be foand in the city. A few of the articles he 
onameiates below, viz. : — 

PUwM.— Cotton, aice, and Sncar Plows, tS-OO to 4.50 

Some of these plows are made expressly for light saody soils, 
others for a loam or stiff clay, which they Woffk in the best 
manner. Being made by patent machinery, they an aoperlor to 
anything of the kind ever before sold in this market. 

One-horse Plows for the North, with single and double moold 
boards. These last are admirable to work In between the rows 
of root crops and com, when not over 3| feet apart, as thev tarn 
the furrow both ways to the crop at once, thus doing donble the 

work of a single mouldlioard 3J0O to 5.00 

Rice Trenching Plow. This does (he same work as the hands 
perfomi on a rice plantation with trenching hoes, and equally as 
well, and with five times the rapidity that a nepo can work. No 

rice planter should be without them 6.00 to 8.50 

Two and Focur-horse Plows, of dlfSsrentslses, and for all kinds 
of soil — atony, sandy, loam, or clay ; also for stnbble and sward 
land. Some of these have crane-clevios attached to them, thus 
enabling the otC horse. In plowing a wet meadow, to vralk on the 
solid sward. Instead of a miry flresh plowed llirrow. Others are 
adaptcil to trench plowing, enabling the farmer to turn up virgin 
earth in a deep soli. These plows are strong enough to grub up 
hashes with their roots, heavy bogs, &c. They likewise answer 

for partial ditching. 9<00 to 90.00 

Paring Plows for shaving- off the tnrf preperalory to { .Em 

baraing $ 

Harrows. A complete assortment of square, triangle, and 
double triangle folding harrows, with wrought iron or steel 

poinied teeth. The lastaie very superior ft.00 to 10.00 

fioUers of various kinds, \rood, sume, or Iron, single or double, 

and to move by hand or horse power. 10.00 to 65.00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of various patterns 3.00 to 8.00 

Horse Powers. Endless chain single iiorse 85.00 

do. two-horse ;.. 110.00 

** Cast-iron, single or two-horse 50.00 to 60.00 

** da. Iburhorse .95.00 

OrainThreshers.... 925.00 to 40.00 Beaters.... 90jOO to 25.00 

Threshers, with Separatan 35iX)to 50.00 

Clover Mills SOjOO to 65.00 

Fanning If Ills 12.00 to 27.00 

Burr Stone Mills, for grinding grain 30jOO to 125.00 

Cast-iron Mills, a new and most admirable inventioa. They work 

either by hand or other power, and are well adapted for gnndhig 

all Unds of nuln, except flouring wheat for market. . .7.00 to 2500 

Com and Cob Crushers, for grinding cob In the ear,30.00 to 35.00 

Sugar Crushers 7J0 to 20.00 

Paint Mills of varioosDatterns 7.00 to 17.00 

Cora BheUers and Hnskers. Will sheU fton 100 to 200 
bushels of ean por hour, In the best manner. These work by 

bocse or other power 25j00 to 

The same worked by hand, nuute of wood otlmf^^ 

cast-iron { ijwiw 

VefBtablo Cutlen, foi slicing up potatoes, beeu^ \ a qq ^ 
toounSt wC. «•>..#...■. ..••...•..............•• K 

0tmw Cutters. Oonunon hand kind. 3.00 to 

'* Hovey*s, with spiral blades laooto 

** Stevens* do. cut ftom 1 inch to 1\ In. long . 10.00 to 
Com stalk Cntten, Thorn's. Sbiclnir*s, and others25.00 to 

Cotton Gfaifcf various patterns 25.00 to ISOuOO 

Ox. Road, or Dirt Scrapen 4.50 to &00 

Self-Acting Cheese Press, a neat and very superior and I n m 

simple article \^'^ 

Seed Bowers, vaarloos pattanM 2.50 to 6.00 

Hortfeultural Tool Chests eomplele 18.00 

Wheel-BamwB for Gardens 4JS0 

Common ditto. • • ••••.•...••••.• 9M to 8.50 

Tkee or Bush PuUen, $SM»U>5M', darden Byrlages, 3.00 to8J0. 
Grain Cradles, 3.00 to fJO ; Saosage Stufiers, 450 to 5.00; Lac- 
tometers, 2.50; Bee Rlw, ZSS ; Ox Toins aad Bowe, 2.50to 
5.00; Maauref'orkf,63cent8to4i)0; Bay ditto, 60 eeatstoUOO; 
Grain ami GiaasSoyiiiei, 75 cents to 1.00; Swingle Trees, LOO to 
1.00; Hay and Straw Kalvae, IjOO to ftjOO; Axes, Collins*, 
Ihmt^ and SUnom*, handiad, IjOO to 1.50 ; Grubbing Hoes, 60 ets. 
to 1.00 ; Picks, 1.00 loSJO; Traee Chains, 75 cts. to LOO: Bod- 
dfaag ditto, 1.13 ; Ox ehains, Anwrtean 12^ cents per lb., Sa^h 
ditto, ets ; Shovels, 75 cts. to IjEO ; Spades, ditto, ditto j Tiae 
Sempers, 31 to 79 eeats; Sohnflidff Heea,a6 ets. to 1.00; Churns, 
various patterns, 2.00 to 4.00 ; Grafting Chisels and Saw, 
handled, 2.00 ; Hoee, aU pattena, 25 to63 eti. ; Potatohooks, 60 
eti. to 1 JO ; 1>o. FoiIbs, UTIoSjOO ; Gardaa Reals, 75 els. ; Sickles, 
37to 63eis; Gtasa Shean, 1.25 to 1.50 ; Twig Cutters, 50 eta. to 
2.00; Vine Scissors, 63 cti. ; Prualag8lMran,2.00; Screw Wreach- 
1.50 to 2.00; Shew Shears, 76 cts. tolM; Strawberry Forics, 
37 cts. ; Scythe BUIes. Bakes, varhMU patterns and various 
nrtces ; Peat Knivas 1.60; Ox Muxsles, 31 to50 cts. per pair i Pj(, 
Bows, 3t to 60 cts.: Hatchets, 50 to 75 cu.; Horse Brushee, 
JIammers, Axe Handles, Horse Bockets, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Crank and Shalts, Flower Gathaiars, Flails, Bdalng Knives, 
Oataa Tla>ofaataa, Boll Rhigs, Baiiar Boogss, Bush Hoeks, Cate^ 
pillar Brushes; Fleams, Scoops, Ox Bails. Post^ Spoons, Garden 
Tkowals, Spinning-wheel Heads, Well Wheels, Oven Mouths, 
Baddhig Knivfernraniog ditto. 



50.00 
10.00 

12L00 

8J0 
30.00 
15.00 
45jOO 



Castings of all the pattaras for Now Torfc and PeekskiU Plowr 
at 4 cents per lb. 

Woroestor dltto^ cents. ._ 

Seeds of the vartoas kinds, for the field only ; such as Wheat, 
Rye, Oats, Barley, Com, Basins Peas, and Grass Seeds, Polntoas, 
Beets, Carrots, and Parsnips. No garden seeds are kept. 

FertUizeis, such asGnaao, Pondretta, Lime, Plaster, Bones. 

Anicultnral BooIm, a oonideto assorliiieou 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 
A. B. ALLBN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

THE AHEBICAN AGBICmLTIJJftlST. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; three coplaa for Two 
Ddlars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Pahllshed Monthly, by Saxtoh k. MxLas, 265 Broadway, New 
York, oQBtalning 32 pages, royal octavo. 

Each number of the Aniculturist contains but Oaa shaet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspnpen, 
viz. : /ret any mstance not over 30 miles Drom its place of pubuea- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town In the State 
of New York, ens emU postage on each number, and one amiakM^ 
cnd» if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this wolfc BMBtb- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, upon 
snch notice to this office. ^^ 

Bock Volnmes of Tea AxaatCAji AoaicoLTmiaT, 
tables of contents complete, for sate at BIJOO each ; eie- 
gantiy and uniformly bound in cloth, %\3&. These are hnnd- 
some, tastoflil books, and make very deslmble nrenloass for As- 
tribntion with Agrictamral Societies, and should also find plaos 
in all our District School Ubmries. They coastituto the best and 
most complete treatise on American Farming, Stoek-Bneediab 
and Horticultaro, extant. When several copies are aide>ed,a 
liberal dlsconnt will be made. 

FSBUVIAN OUAVO. 
Shipped by the Pisntvkn Gnaae OMap«n|r af Limm, raetived 
per ship OrpMiu. 

CauYioh.— This Is the only peveel of GENUINE PERCTV U3« 
Guano now in this country, and may be had of the foltowieg 
persons : , 

SAML. K. GBOROB, Baltimore. 
W. WOODBRtDGE, Savannah. 
G. CLBEMAlf. Philadelphhu lAaMtsoftha 

8ECCOBB, B ARTLETT 4c Co., Boston, i Unden 
A. B. ALLBIf, New York. 
THOMPSON db CO., Brooklyn. 
The Coqwimbo Is expected at this port, anil tha 7V«|f at Bait 
more, with cargoes of this article. Fatrmers and otfaon are can 
tioned against purchasing any es P«r««*an, not hwjionad into tkit 
port by the uadordcned, or into B^Uiman by SamL K. Georaa. 

EDWIN BARTLETT. 
Agent of the Peruvian Guano Company. 
JVb. 42 South Strttt, Jfew Yerk, Dec. 27. 1845. ^ 
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TO 8DB3CEIBEES. 
Yov win confer a paiticnlar favor apoo the 
editor of this paper bf remitting jousnbsciiplioiis 
direct to Saxton & Miles, instead of A, B. Allen, 
unless ytM wish to addreaa the latter on some busi- 
ness connected with his store, or as editor of the 
paper. The flabscription books of the Agiricnl- 
tnnst are kept at the office of Saxton & Miles, 206 
Broadwnf, and this is the proper place to address 
all orders for the paper and bonnd Tohimea, 
Nerertheless, when more conrenient to eabscribers, 
names and snbscriptionswill be taken at 1S7 Water 
Street, although It is mach to be preferred that thejr 
go to 205 Broadway. 

STALL FEEDUrO COWS. 
We hare recently noticod articles from English 
aghcnltnnil publications, which would go to proive 
the dimioiahed quantity and quality of milk pro- 
duced from stall-fed cows, llie resalts are so 
largely at TBiiance from on^hing which has fallen 
wiuin our own obaerration, that we mttst be 
allowed to withhold our faith either in their aeen- 
racy or fairness. The cooclusione tteached are, 
that cows, which had been allowed to glean their 
own forage from a lean pasture, when pat up in a 
yard where Aey were well sappUrd wim fresh cut 
gntts, gave but about two-thirds their former quan- 
tity of milk, which was of a quality so much infe- 
rior, as to yield but half the former oggi^ste quan- 
tity of butter. Such a result we do not qnestion, 
but if so, the whole premises which gave such a 
coDclasion hare not been staled. 

l^at there is a wide difTerenee in the eomparatire 
value of the different kinds of grasses does not ad- 
mit of doubt, even among those of the same species. 
Some contain much more outriment than others, 
whioh hare grown under other eircnmstances of 



^Mlity of soil, dtfierenee in moisture, tus. Nothing 
u better aeltled than that a crop of hay in some 
seasons is worth from 10 to 25 per cent, more for 
use, pound for foutid, than in others ; owing to ez- 
ocss of moirtnre, imperfect elaboiatioD of the juices, 
and other drcunatancea. To such a. difleience be- 
tween the cot heAage, and such as was cropped by 
" ' ■ " allowing it was of the 



paBn)ree,a] - 

must be added, the probable difierence 

" old ----- '• 

tunutlly a large number of ralnable minor grasses. 



of the 



species, mus 

) Kinds of gi 



On old pastures, there are 
of ralnable minor grasses, 
which gradually intermix witii the original ones 
sown, wd which add mudi to their ralue as food 
for stock. In addhion to this, a highly beneficial 
sfiect OB the health and thrift of aninmla is pro- 
dnced, by their being enabled to procure a ssffi- 
cient variety of food. His effect is more con- 
spiCDous perhaps in the sheep than in any other 
qnadrupeo. For thetn a frequent chaoRe of pas- 
ture is easential to thrift, unless an extended range 
at all tbnes enables them to glean what is best 
suited to their tastes and 'Qie rarioos demands of Uie 
anfanal econany. Some plants are more hif^iy 
charged with ftiitty matters ; slkers with reainons ; 
SMse saline ; others wtlh aromatic, bitter, and aetrin- 
Kent principles. This variety, which if the animal j 
be aDcrwed to select from its own, and generally 
unerring instincts, noton^ yield their due propor- 
tion of nutriment, but whea properiy associated 
with others, ajid taken into the siomaea at the pre- 
per time.tiieir benefit is hrgely augmented. This 
IS probably the true cause of the greater yield of , 
' nnik of cows while pastnriiw than while stalled. 

The true principle of sodiag eansists, in onr 
opinion, in a eombination of bc^ pastare aad stall 
or rack feeding, and where drcumstancea will 
justify it, both should be united at the nme ime. 
An abundance of succulent grsMos, cbrer, pea- 
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Tines, corn stalks, or vegetables in the yard, with 
free access to pore water, with a supply of salt, 
lime, ashes, and sulphur, with a daily ramble in the 
pasture for a few hours, where easily accessible, or 
if not, then as often as practicable, would undoubt- 
edly most effectually secure the greatest quantity 
of rich milk. 

THE PROSPECTS OF THE FARMERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

We think we can discern in the causes of the 
present price of products, a reasonably prosperous 
condition for the agriculturists of the United States 
for some years to come. The crops throughout a 
considerahla portion of Europe have been seriously 
diminished during the past season, and to such an 
extent as to have created a large demand for vari- 
ous articles of produce from our own country. 
Owing to a bad season, the wheat and other nam 
crops, not only of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but also on the continent, have been somewhat de- 
ficient; while the potato rot has cut short this 
main article of food from large masses of the popu- 
lation. The north of Eu'iope/ from which large 
supplies of grain are annually drawn, has partaken 
to no inconsiderable extent in a deficiency of crop, 
while the region of the Black Sea, which annually 
exports largely, has at least not augmented its 
production. The miUioos are to be fed abroad, and 
to no other country can they look for a f i^ supply 
of food but to our own. Added to the UDusual de- 
ficiency of the £i»tem hemisphere, a rapidly grow- 
ing demand has sprang up in Europe of late, years 
for different items of American proauction, such as 
salted beef and pork, lard, lara oil, tallow, hides, 
butter, cheese, wool, &c., which has reliered our 
home market of all the surplus produce at remune- 
rating prices. Hiis demand is constantly ang- 
mennng, and the active, prosperous condition of 
foreign manufactures has rendered their continual 
importation a matter of absolute certainty. 

The operation of our late tariff has, on the other 
hand, diverted no inconsiderable portion of our 
loimer agricultural classes into man>factmers» who 
have thus shifted sides, and become consutnerSf in- 
stead of producers. So long as this policy diall 
he persisted in, a healthy division of the industrial 
classes of our oonntry will be maintained, and the 
ordinary products of our farmers will continue to 
command fair prices; while the increasing de- 
mand for various articles for their use, hitherto but 
little cultivated among us, will gradually induce 
their production to a Inge extent, and at profitable 
prices. Among these are silk, hemp, flax, in- 
digo, &c. 

There is in addition, every probability of some 
relaxation in the very stringent policy of Great 
Britain, in n^gard to tne admission of some of our 
agricultural staples, such as wheat, flour, and pota- 
toes, and especially in the almost free admission of 
maize, or Inditfn com. Should this anticipation be 
realized, we may confidently rdy on a large and 
permanent demand for these staples at such prices 
as will afford a most satisfactory return to the pro- 
ducer. The exhaustion of the ordinary supply in 
Europe, from the present deficiency, cannot be 
whoQy obviated by another awmuf^ full crop. 



The magazines of grain abroad, which are provi- 
dentially filled through successive years of excess 
of production, will have been neariy or quite ex- 
hausted before the next harvest, and the minimum 
of price then will not have been reached, till seve- 
ral good crops have been secured. Add to this, 
population in Europe is rapidly multipljring under 
the favoring influences of universal peace ; and it 
has in many sections already reached that point, 
when agriculture, in the present state of its sci- 
ence ana practice, is barely sufficient to enable pro- 
duction to meet the demands of the citizens now 
extensively engaged in manufactures, commerce, 
and the various arts. 

To the inhabitants of the west and southwestern 
States of the Union, an additional cause of remune- 
ration will be found in the increasing facilities and 
diminished rates for conveying their products to 
market New and spacious Venues are opening 
in various directions, by which their produce wiU 
find a direct and economical transmission to the 
larffe eastern markets. Among these are the Wa- 
basn canal, already navigable some 200 miles, but 
»soon to bo completed from the permanentiy naviga- 
ble waters of uat river to lake Erie, some 300 
miles; the Maumee canal, connecting Cincinnati 
and Lake Erie, which, with the former, are direct 
highways for western Ohio, and nearly all of In- 
diana, iLeatucky, and Tennessee, and a part of 
Arkansas and Alabama ; the Illinois canal, to be 
finished within the present year, and capable of 
yielding similar facilities to Uhnois, Iowa, and 
MissonrL 

Railroads, too, are starting into life in different 
directions in the west, and opening their iron 
thoroughfares for the accommodation of our west- 
em farmers, who thus have facilities for the trans- 
mission of various perishable articles to distant 
markets, where they can arrive uninjured, and find 
a profitable sale, which the hitherto tardy means of 
conveyance rendered impossible. 

Under all the circumstances of the prospect be- 
fore us, we may confidentiy say to our larmers, 
without some material and adverse policy in die 
administration of our own national affiiirs, your 
prospects are bright for the immediate future. Our 
monetary and industrial system is in a most 
healthy condition ; reason and common sense have 
resumed their reign throughout the country ; the le- 
g^itimate avenues of agriculture, foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, manufactures, and the various arts, 
are all appropriately filled, and in successful prose- 
cution, it is in the power of the agriculturists of 
the country to keep them where mey are. The 
balance of power is with you. If true to your own 
interests, and you rigidly adhere to our present 
wise system, a long and bright career of prosperity 
is before you. Your destiny is in your own 
hands ; and it is for you to watch carefully the ad- 
ministration of public afl&irs, and see to it that no 
false theoretical principles of government, no ram- 
pant ot unhallowed ambition, whether national or 
individual, be permitted to thrust disorder into our 
present beneficent system, and snatch from you the 
legitimate fruits of your own skill and industry 
—-lay your plans at once for an increased produc- 
tion in every department of youi farming opera- 
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tions, not by attempting the cnltivation of more 
acies than tou caji profitably attend to, but bj en- 
rictung, and rendering moie prodnctiTe by earefnl 
tillage, what you now have nnder management 
Introduce the nest systems of husbandry into your 
pratnice, the best eeeda and llie best implements ; 
carefully harvest and lay np beyond the risk of 
injury or waste, your SQrplut crops, and holdthem 
for uie best probable market ; avoid running in 
debt, and pay such as yon hare already contracted, 
With the adoption of such a system rigidly adhered 
to, the expiration of the ensuing ftre years may 
see yon the most prosperous class within the Union, 
if yon u«'not decidedly so at this present moment. 

THE STABLE.— No. 7. 

Vices. — In this No. we shall speak onlv of those 
vices which are exhibited in the stable (tne vices of 
woik and of the road will claim a separate num- 
ber), which are biting and kicking. It is true these 
ate also seen out of tne stable, bnt the danger aris- 
ing from them is naually only in the stable. Many 
horaes will only bite and kick in the stable, al- 
though they will threaten to do so out of it' 

To the groom, and the gentlemen who drivetheir 
own horses, it is important that the horse should, 
as to these vises, be safe b himself, isi ^t the 
peMon coutroUing him should liave the power to 
make him harmless. Much, in this respect, de- 
pends on the groom, or the gentleman himself. 
His bad habits and vices, or his good temper and 

Erudence, will have much to do with those of the 
orse. A horse of great sagacity and high spirit, 
in the hands of an ill-tempered, Tiolent, and brutal 
groom, might, and very likely would, become 
vicious in some respect Indeed all those horses 
that are moderately Ticiooe only as biters, are all, 
or nearlyall, made so by violence and bad manage- 
ment They are generally teased into the habit. 
It is natunJ that a horse should retaliate abuse, 
and when pinched and teased they know it, and 
as they do not understand a joke, make a seri- 
ous return for the fun of the groom. Such horses, 
however, never do barm but to repay abuse. 
Hence whipping does no good, and only makes 
them more violent and di^iosed to evil. Indeed .. 
luav he questioned if, for the vices of biting and 
kicKiog, a horse ever is improved by punishment. 
For ctaital misconduct only, will correction asawei 
a good purpose. Habitual vices can only be over. 
come by kindness, and if this will not reach thtm, 
nntioa and the avoidance of danger are the only 
means of obviating the difficulty. With vices of 
temper, pmuahmeDt only makes bad worse, and the 
bona wul in thtt end be aft to become ferocious. 
Horaes will oAen put on the show of vice, will 
threaten to bite uid to kick, will le«r, and raise the 
hind foot, and pretend to strike with the fore, and 
dump their teeth, and jret it is all play. Mares 
are quite apt to do this in gentlsmea's or coaching 
■tables. If leiutd they may hite, but will only 
threaten If not teased, and indeed seem to threaten 
■omctimes to avoid being leased, and at others to 
GOmmaiul attention and secure petdng. Such horses 
should never be minded. I^ them alone and they 
will do no harm. It is an evidence of spirit, and 
the/ have generally mach energy and bottom. 
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Horses are not nnfrequutly kicken and tntau 

only with other horses, and for this mares an 

more remarkable than horses. A vice of this kind 

ever be cnred. Punish for it, and the pnoish- 

is forgotten in an hour, and the vice again 

indulged. Witb some horses it becomes a mania. 
They will slip their Iialteis when the stable is 
locked up, and go round to the other horses, and 
and kick Aem onmerctfuUy. Again, they will 
kick or bite strange or unfavorite horses, and not 
known ones. For all this there is no remedy hot 
separation. The horse tint stipa or breaks his 
halter to indulge his passion must be kept alone, or 
put into a close box stall ; and those who dislike 
stmngersmnst be worked and lie onlvwith eon- 
' uit companions. Some horses will only kick 

id bite when brought to the shop to be shod, and 
then are furious. They fear a oowd, and bare 
doubtless learned Ais from the {Mtformance of 
some operation, as breadiing, castration, or docking 
and prickimr, which has required several persons 
to do it Tney recollecl the pain inflicted formerly 
by a crowd, and fear it a^idn. It will b« fonnd 
that they cannot be shod in the smithy ; yet the 
smith may go alone to the stable and shoe tnem id 
quietness without danger. 



Stui. roa a Brna.— Fio. 8. 
Our cut this month illustrates a method of manage 
ing a horse that is a vi(»oas biter. For many rea- 
sons it is often desirable to keep a biter. Generally 
they are the best of honKs, and have no oQier 
vice. Not uncommonly, under the management of 
a single groom, they are kind and afleetionate, bat 
to stiangers are savage and dangerous. Of course, 
they are never to be trusted. If they cannot be 
rendered harmless, they ore worse then useless ; 
indeed vice is the viortl kind of worthlessness. for 
woTthlessnesB has its degrees, as it may be harm* 
less or dangerous. Our cut shows a mediod of 
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MiiVing a biter harmleaa in the atable. A cord 
futened to the halter head, and passes through the 
ring, or staple, or hols into vbich the haller stale, 
or snap, is lastened, and passes from thence to an- 
other at theendiof the stall divisira post in the 
rear of the horee. H«re it is fastened, that it may 
not be drawn throng When the grooni is to enter 
the stall, be polls um cord, and draws the horse's 
bead up to the ring to which the halter is fastened, 
and then the cord is tied. His head no longer al 
libertjr, the horse is no longer daugeious. This 
method is cheap, simple, and easily adopted. A 
hole in the stall pvtitioii, when of boards, and one 
in the poet of ihe paxtitioa, which anybody may 
bore with an auger, t^ill answer the purpose to 
yaaa the cord through. This method is convenient 
and cheap. When the horse is taken ont without 
the halter there is no tronble in it, for it costs as 
madi tronble to lake off the haltw without the 
nfety-coid as with it If the halter be left on the 
horse, it is as easy to untie the cord from the halter 
M to untie the baiter ; and it may be made for a few 
pennies (m killings if made with rings) at most 
' Amons biten, thoae which Ihrraten are ,^ 
general bat little dan^rous, and an much less 
BO than those which give no warning. The vice 
seems to haTS all degrees; and the worst '~ "'"' 
which ^ows itself in the horse who gives n 
cation of bis vice. If saeb a biter be timid he will 
wut until the groom is within reach, dart at him, 
bite him Bevetely, and then fly to the other side of 
the stall, and crouch or tremble in every fibre. 
Having learned that punishment follows Ihe biting, 
he seems only to fear it when he has incnired the 
penalty, He may be whip^ severely, and in an 
lour he will repeat the bitjng. Here punishment 
will do no good. Let the groom when he enters 
the stall assume a resolute air, and threaten, and 
the timid biter is overawed, and so long as Ihe 
gioom keeps up his hostile air he is safe. This is 
the better coarse, and punishment should not be re- 
sorted to. To threaten it will deter, bat to indict it 
after the biting will not prevent a recurrence. 

Where the horse is nvoge and bold, and will, 
if punished, resist, be is the most dangerous of all 
biters. He of course does not warn. But will dash 
at one even when he knows he is watched, and 
not only bite, but do it repeatedly, and retain the 
grip of nis jaws, and not no frequently use his feet, 
and trample the object of his violence under his 
feet TluB is the mode in which ferocious stal- 
lions kill their crooms, and it has occamonally oc- 
curred with geldings. 

r Nothing will cure the determined biter. Caution 
alone wilTreuder bim safe. He should be managed 
by one person. When the groom goes up to Sim 
it should be in a decided manner, boldly, and as if 
he was to command or overpower the horse. He 
should speak sternly to him, and keep his eve on 
him. If a bold horse, a whip should be used, and 
a blow threatened, unless with those in whom it 
would provoke retaliation. It it be necessary to 
do onytning about the horse, it will be necessary to 
He his he^, or muzzle him. When the groom 
leaves the sbll, he should back the hoise to the 
lengA of the halter, and then step back out of die 
■tuj, which he may do safely. 



All this will answer with horses that tear pun 
ishmeni; but with horses that are bold, and will 
fight if corrected, nothing but a head-cord to firat 
fasten their heads will make them safe ; and the 
cord must be relied on whoUv. A muzzle will 
hinder the hone from biting, but it will not pre< 
Tent him from striking ; and tying by the head 
alone will answer. 

With all horses that bite, caution and kindness 
are the only means of safety. Kindness may re- 
claim the playful or moderate biter ; caution alone 
wilt make '■"""i"" the confirmed, savage, and fe- 
rocious one. _ 

BACHELDER'B COBN-PLANTEB. 
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This is the best machine we have yet seen for 
, .anting corn. The seed is put into die hopper 
above the beam, and as the planter moves along, 
the share below opens the farrow ; the com is ihea 
dropped by arms moved by a ctank. These arms 
have holes in the end of them, and as they play back 
and forth from under the hopper, receive from three 
to five graiDB in each hole, and drop the com through 
a perpendicular tube atfoiched to the share, into me 
dnll made by it. A triangular iron follows and 
covers the com, and the roller passes over and 
presses it down. The arms are made to drop the 
corn nearer or farther apart by different sized wheels 
fastened on the crank, moving the arms quicker or 
slower as required. Those usually made here drop 
from two feet to four feet apart, as wished. The 
machine requires a small horse or mule to draw it, 
and with a boy to tend it and drive, will plant two 
to four acres per day, according to the width of the 
rows apart. The price is %ltl. It is kept at our 
warehouse. 

PATENT SPBIHO TOITQUE BUCKLE. 

Wk have been shown one of these, and we a^ 
attention to it for the pnrpose of both approval and 
condemnation. In principle it is a modifieatioa 
only of the ctHumon backle; in the eommon one 
the drat^t is on the tongw, and the erota-bca- of the 
buckle on which the tongue rests at ila raoving 
end ; the trace is curved at Ae point where the 
longne enters it, and Ae draught is oblique both on 
die tongue and the cross-bar; this arrangement 
'^readsthedraogbt over the wh<^ of the trace, ud 

e tongue and cross-bar both are empioTed in the 
draught The bnckle will sustain greater draught oa 
account of the obliqvityof the drNgbt Hie spiing 
buckle places the tongue at right angles to the 
trace, and there is no wesBtm on the croas-bar from 
the trace &i{f, and only ftom the longne. la all 
diia it is inftrior to Ae old buckle, and in use will 
deatroy traces faatv hi than the comnon oae^ 
ThentortraeesorKreatdraQghtitiswonUew. Ha 
toDgoe is moved bya spring, and eotsn fte ittq) 
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Tight angles. Hera is its merit. In haxness wheie 
straps sttstain no dmught, or a Tery slight one, this 
buekle is to be coBunended ; to more the' strap it 
is only necessary to move the ton^e, and the strap 
is free. In the common buekle it is often difficult to 
more the strs^ to free the tonrue, and in tiiat respect 
the spring buekle is a decided improyement ; and 
this applies more sinkingly to traces than any other 
part of the harness; but even in this respect the 
spring bookie is not equal to Lawnnoe's lever budde, 
for the trace may be mora readily moved in it than 
in the former. We fear that the spring tongue buckle 
eannot be made small enough (on account of its 



though the instance mentioned is the only one we 
have noticed as being reserved for hay. We do 
not conceive there will be any effect on the next 
year's crop, whether the present one wew cut earlier 
or later ; the aggregate taken off in the course of th« 
season, alone affecting the quality of soil and its 
capability for subsequent production. We should 
prefer that some of the dead grass wen left as • 
slight protection to the roots against iiost ; but the 
latter seldom does serious injury to the roots of any 
of the grasses, unless accompanied by standing wa^ 
ter, when it is said to winter kill 
The r^naining part of the siticle our correspond* 



eomplszity) to be used on harnesses at other points I ent has pretty much answered himself. We doubt 
than the traces. If so» it is vaiueloMi for all pur- the full dimensions of improvements communicated 



poses about harnesses. If it can be made small 
enough to answer lor the purpose of fastening 
straps whera there is no draught, or but a eludit one, 
and a small buckle is reqnirM, it is a valuMle im- 
provement The same objection whidi applies to 
the eonmon iMKkle does to diis, viz. : when the 
trace cur strap is moved* it must be moved from 
hoU to lu)U, and these cannot be near each other, for 
then tiie trace or strap would be too. much weak- 
ened. Here Lawrence's buckle is eminently supe- 
rior, as no holes ara necessary, and the trace or 
stiap 18 held by pre s su re, produced by the kveraffe 
of its curvature, and ean be moved as much or litSe 
as may be wished. 

Whera th^ra is no draoffht the spring bnekk io 
superior to the common ouekle ; whera thera if 
diinigfat BO buckle equals Lawrence^ ^nnguelees one. 

GROWTH OF HAY. 

Oan oorre^mndent A. £. D. (see last No., pa^e 
30), stated the fact, in his artida, of a meadow m 
New Jersey, which was so much affected by 
drought, that it gave no grass at the usual time of 
movnng ; but by keeping out the catde* the grass 
took a start after the k^ rains commenced, and 
yieUed two terns of hay per aera, which was cut 
and secured in November. 

The fact noticed is the same as is annually re^ 
Mated among the best faimen in Kentucky and 
Tbuieasee, snd has been incorporatnd as a regular 
practice or system with them. The first crop of the 
fine blue-giBss nastures, the glory of Kentucky, 
matuns, and is nd off by cattle in the early part of 
the season, after which the pastures ara carefully 
dosed against all intradera. The late summer and 
eaily IsQ tains again start the crass and give it a 
luzniaat growth. This second growth, owing to 
the differanee of dimate* is allowed to remain on 
the ground for winter fodder, and is then fed off by 
tfaeeattl0»w]ule,atthe north, itwould have been 
Mor essary to ent and house it Irrigation, or copious 
xains» with abundaat maaura, and a piolonffed 
autumn, would at all times secure this result in New 
JcDEsey. Owing to the excessive drought of the 
early part of the season, thegrassdid not grow; the 
sail was not ezhaiialed by its aaeastotned crop, and 
itsheaided strength was fully equivalent to a large 
Goatiiig of manure. The soil was thoroughly and 
deqily warmed by the long continned dry and hot 
weather, and the frequent and abundant warm 
slMwen that eontiaiied from fike ktter part of 
Ai^pnt till November, diouU haire produced, as 
Asy everywhere did> ahnndaot crops of giass^ 



to the kite Commissioner of Pat^ts, and would 
much sooner credit a series of well authenticated 
feets in support of it, than an isolated instance, or 
any conjectures as to its possibility. That car- 
bonaceous matter is added to a soil, which is kept 
in nass, does not admit of doubt. The leaves ab- 
sorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere in large 
quantities, and carry no inconsiderable portion of 
it into the roots, where it aecamuktes in the soil, 
and nitrogen may possibly be added in sufficient 
quantity to maintain or even increase the standard 
fertility, by abaorbimr anuaonia or nitric acid from 
the air and rains, fiut if the crop of grass be an- 
nually carried off, it is as certain as light, that thera 
is a diminution of the salts ; and the mineral or in* 
orsaaie poitioRS of the soil mre gradually becoming 
exhausted, and if not replaced, Uiey will sooner or 
later be so used up as to admit of no profitable returns. 
The reason of improvement going f<Nrward mora 
rapidly when the seed is ftnX auowed to mature, is 
simply, that in harvestii^, much of it is scattered on 
the ground, where it replaces the old stock, and fills 
up every vacant spaoerby which more arents are ^ 
;Work in drawing carbonic acid from me air, and 
storing it up in the roots, where it constitutes a per- 
manent addition to the fertility of the soO. 

BmxFiT or Aoriooltdbal Pdblicatiors. — ^We 
have paid out to fBrmero, prindpally of this State, 
over SIX thosnand dolkra in money tike past year, 
for iaaproved stock and seeds, most of which hae 
gone &yuth. Now, if it were not for our periodi* 
cal, through the pages of viiuch a knowledge of 
these things is inaab known, we could not tiiue 
benefit the fanner. Our business in these matters 
has merely conuaeneed. What advanttges,tbtti, 
may not the farmer expect to derive from a continu- 
ance of it ? We probably do not make one^tenth 
part of the purehaaes which our paper infiuence»^ 
perhaps not even one-twentieth ; mid this amount 
IS only one small item of tiie benefits conferred 
imon lannen by a^cultural publications. Think 
of tiie improved implements which tiiey hefa» ta 
form ; of the improved system of cultivation ; oi the 
introductkoo of new plants, seeds, and fruits : new 
fertilixers, and a superior metiiod of ftj^lying 
them ; and abore all, tiie great amount of tnetrue* 
tion to be found in their pa^, and tiie coaslMt 
endeavor to enlighten the minds and elevate the 
condition of the produdns dass— tiie pride^ tike 
glory, and the bulwark of the country. It is a 
standing wonder tiiat every lum-hoase bi9 BOtits 
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Mr. JSotUm'B ^etterd.— No. 16. 

BxFORx this time, in the New England and the 
Northern States generally, the (ground is probably 
frozen, and perhaps covered with snow. Here, I 
have as yet seen no ice more than an eighth of an 
inch in thickness. For the last four or five days 
there has been no frost at all. It must not be sup- 
posed that this is an enviable state of things ; for, 
in place of our cold, clear, bracing atmosphere, we 
here have day after day of rain; not a nght down 
pour, but constant, gloomy, ceaseless dripping. 

The roads are hard, it is true, but are covered with Q^ CanadiaB neighbors an walang up. 
a layer of mud, having the consistency of a very younff genUeman named Gihnour, wlio &8 a fism 
thici: soup. One soon learns here to despise an near Toronto, has just arrived here wiA the purpose 



Scotch farmers to bestir themselves; that the 
people of Ae United States, were accustomed to 
carry through without hesitation everything which 
we seriously believed was for our profit ; and that 
unless they made use of Prof. Johnston and every 
means in their power for improvement, we should 
soon be upon their heels ; nay, that it mieht in pro- 
cess of time come to pass, that diey woiuld be send- 
ing their young men to us to learn farming. Of 
course, I do not expect this last thing to nappeD 
9oon ; but there is no setting any limits to what we 
may do if we go resolutely to work. 
Our CanadiaB neighbors an waking up. A 



umbrella entirely, or to make it an inseparable 
companion. 

In the ability to plow during the whole winter, 
excepting perhaps a week or ten days in each 
season, the Scotch farmers have a great advantage 
over us. They are not forced to hurry through all 
the operations of seed time in a few weeks. This 
disadvantage under which we labor, is in some 
degree balanced by the fact, that our climate is 
much less changeable, so that when we do begin, 
we are able to go on almost without interruption. 

The mild winters of this country also permit the 
fanner to feed his turnips off by sheep in the field. 
He thus saves all the expense of lifting and storing, 
while the luid receives a good coating of manure 
at the same time. Some light soils are also greatly 
benefited by the consolidation which is produced 
by the constant passing to and fro of the sheep over 
the small areas in which they are successively eon- 
fined. As we cannot feed off turnips in the field, 
we cannot grow them in such very laige quantities 
as are grown in this country. It would be an im- 
mense undertaking to 9tore the produce of 180 or 
200 acres at from 20 to 30 tons of turnips per acre. 
At the same time, the fskct is unquestionable, that 
we may most profitably grow roots to a &ur greater 
extent than at present 

Though Scottish agriculture, in its best features, 
decidedly deserves aU the praise which has been 
lavished upon it, I am inclined, on looking at the 
whole courUr^f to take courage respectinff ourselves. 
Tile highly cultivated parts of Scotland, compared 
with the whole extent of arable land, are found to 
bear a very small proportion to the indifoently cul- 
Isvatad tracts. When the high roads are left the 
fa rming ^ws bad in almost every case. Travel- 
ling during the present year, by railway between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, by coach between £din* 
bursh and Dumfries, also between Edinburgh and 
Carhsle and Newcastle, I have passed over creat 
Dacts of country, as badly cultivated, judgdng from 
Mpearance, as almost any district in our Northern 
mates. When I see these things even in SeoUandy 
I take courage, and hope that we may rival the 
Scottish formers sooner than they expect I do 
hope and believe, that our fiurmen, the owners and 
occupiers of their own land, will more readily try 
Mw methods, wiU read more» and not beinc wedded 
by the practice of so many ages to bad habits of 
cultivation, will give up such habits a litde more 



of spending a year in Prof. Johnstoi^s laboratoiy. 
I have commenced with him some investigations 



I wrt, in several instances, taken opportunities 
in responding to toasts at pubjic dinners, to teU ^ 



upon Indian com, but shall be obliged soon to 
leave it in his hands, under Prof. Johnston's direc- 
tion. We see, therefore, diat we axe to have rivals 
on our side of the Atlantic ; such a strife will be for 
the good of both parties ; we need fear no defeat if 
we ndly improve our advantages. 
Edmbur^t Dec, 1, 1846. Johv P Nomov 

MERINO &H££P. 

I oBiXRvxD in a reeoit number of the Agrienl^ 
tnrist, a statement in relation to the extraorainaiy 
merits of the Rambouillet Merinos. No definite 
statements are made in relation to the weu:ht or 
Quality of their fleeces, as proved by the scales or 
ue wool measure. I have seen no notice in your 
paper (except the publication of their pedigrees), 
of a flock of sheep owned in this coun^, the qua- 
lities of which have been rigorously submitted 
to both of the above tests, the results of which I 
think well worthy of public attention. I allude to 
the flock of Mr. Henry S. BandaU» of Covtlaadville. 

First, as to the v«tgAt offleeu. Mr. R.'s full 
bloods avenged over 6 lbs. of well washed wool« 
including young sheep. Some of the ewes went as 
high as from 8 to 9 lbs., and one the extraordinary 
weiffht of 9 lbs. 2 oz. A diree year old ram sheared 
13 lbs. 8 oz. ; a yearling (the one which received 
ihe first premium at the State show at Pokeepsie), 
8 lbs. 8 oz. These were all single year's fleeces. 
The ^eeces were weighed in fine balance scales ; 
were sheared, and put in the scales in the jpresence 
of two disinterested men of hifh respectability, and 
each made senarate memoranoiEi of each fleece. I 
do not know uiat I violate any confidoice in stat- 
ing that both of these gentlemen have made afllda- 
vits to the above facts. Mr. &. baa objected in my 
hearing to the publication of the above feet, and 
stated that the aiffldavits were only made in eonse* 
quence of his expectation of being called upcm to 
show his sheep, whoi sock tests would be required. 
But I view the question in a difisrent lif^ I be- 
lieve statements of this kind have been in some 
instances * submitted to the public, when if the 
solemnity of an oath had beoi reqiuzed, and from 
disinterested persons, more oate, to aa^ die least of 
it, would have be^i taken in ascertaining Ae facts. 
The State Society, in giving premiums on products, 
requires their amount per acre to be verified by aa 
0^. No man should be too proud lo thus sub- 
stantiate his statements. As long as then are 
knaves in the wodd, let th^ honest nan incraaaa 
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the means of their detection, b]^ yoluntarily taking 
a course, which the former might think it unsa^ 
to follow. 

Secondly, as to the quality of the wool. It is no 
great gain to get heavy fleeces, if the ouality is en- 
tirely, or to a great extent, sacrificed. Dr. Emmons, 
our State Geologist, visited Mr. R. last summer, and 
selected various samples from his wool. These 
were carefully measured and their strength tested in 
comparison witiii wool from other celebrated flocks, 
by accurate instruments. The result, with draw- 
ings of the wool, was g^ven in the July, August, 
and September numbers of the American Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture for 1845. The wool of Mr. 
R.'B prize ram above alluded to, decidedly exceeded 
that of Grandee, the best ram of the B^mbouillet 
importation, and supported a ja;reater weight, or, in 
other words, was stronger in proportion to its 
diameter. It as &r exceeded vanous rams of early 
importation. Mr. R. has many ewes of equal 
quality. Like the Rambouillets, these sheep are of 
large and fine carcase : but unlike them, are short 
in the leg, and the ends of the wool are usually 
coated wiu a dark gum. It is barely tipped with 
the gum, say for one-eighth of an inch. Within 
that, and to the skin, the wool is a glossy white, 
and freer from hard gum, I think, tnan the Ram- 
bouillet. This outer crust is a great protection 
from raiii and cold, and does lio hurt, as it readily 
scours off in the process of manufacturing. 

I have made these remarks in justice to a flock of 
which, as a citizen of Cortland county,. I feel pnoud, 
not having seen any particular description of them 
hidierto in the Agriculturist L. 

Cartlandville,Jan, 5, 1846. 

UNDER DRAINING. 

The advancement of agriculture within the few 
last years in this country, the high price of farm- 
ing lands, and the value of products, and cheapness 
of labor within convenient distances of our larger 
markets, all justify the commencement of an intelli- 
gent system of draining, on such lands as reqiiire 
it. Tliis system has for many years been intro- 
duced and largely practised in England and in Scot- 
land, and it has resulted in the most signal success. 
The plan fiist adopted, was, to excavate the land 
in parallel lines, at intervals of 16 to 25 feet, to the 
depth of 2 to 2| feet, forming a slightly inclined 
plane on the bottom, which was from 3 to 6 inches 
wide, and jmdually enlaigin^ as it approached the 
surface. "Hie narrowest drains were arched with 
inverted turf and clay, at a height sufficient to al- 
low of the requisite space at the bottom for the es- 
cape of whatever water might filter through the soil. 
Omers were foimed with continuous arched tiles 
laid on die bottom, iorming an uninterrupted con- 
ductor. Larger ditohes were filled with rubble 
stone, and in some instances brush, to a sufficient 
deplli, and then covered with soil. In all cases the 
amailer ones comnranicated by their outlete with a 
large open drain, which carried the water beyond 
reach. These drains, with their required coverings, 
aie always below the reach of the plow, thus leav- 
ing the whole siuiace of the land open and unob- 
fltmcted to cultivation. 

Two recent improvemAnts have been introduced 
which HMtonally diminJBh the expense* while they 



enhance the benefite of the system. They consist 
in sinking the drain to 4 feet ; and using baked clay 
or tile pipes 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and 12 to 18 
inches in length, connected by allowing the de- 
scending end to enter the next below it as a socket. 
The trifling opening thus aflbrded at each joint, with 
small holes perforating the top of the tiles, is found 
to be sufficient to admit all the water which fsdls 
into the drain ; while the increased depth at which 
the drainage takes place, draws the water from a 
much CTeater distance. With the depth indicated, 
it has been found that the drains, instead of being 
required once in 16 to 25 feet, may be placed at 
intervals of 40 to 50, and accomplish the object 
with equal success, and in less time. The expcaise 
of the former plan was from (20 to $30 per acre, 
while the last is onlv from $12 to $18. 

The advantages ol under draining are numerous 
and important. I will briefly state some of them. 
They take away all the surplus water which exists 
in heavy or tenacious soils, which, in wet seasons, 
are a serious impediment to the successful growA 
and perfection of veeetation ; thus always^'ensuring 
a full crop, when frequently not one-fourth of a 
crop is-matured on similar undrained soUs. They 
allow of early, cultivation in spring, and late in au- 
tumn, by furnishing a dry, warm soil, which before 
would not admit of cultivation except in the warm 
part of the season; thus enabling the farmer to 
erow a greater variety of nroducts where only a 
few were adapted to the sou before, and to these it 
^ve several weeks' additional growth. It saves all 
the trouble and waste of surface drains, and open 
furrows, which require that much of the land be 
left almost in an unproductive state, to serve as con- 
ductors of the surplus surface water. The rains 
falling* on the convex surfaces of tiie lands, run 
off" rapidly into the furrows, and not only prevent 
the benefit to the soil .which would result nom its 
absorption, but they cany wifli them much of the 
fine soil, which is thus allowed to waste. 

This last is an item of incalculable importance to 
the farmer. Rains are charged with some of the 
most important elemente of nutrition to plants, and 
especially contain considerable proportions of car- 
bonic acid and ammonia. If these be permitted to 
percolate through the soil, the roote of tiie plants* 
or, in their absence, the elements of the soil itself, 
absorb and form permanent combinations with 
them, by which they are held till the demands of 
vegetation unlock tiiem for their own use. Air is 
also highly charged with the elemente of nutrition* 
and it is necessary that this should penetrate 
through every portion of the soil where tne fibres 
of the roote exist Soils which are saturated 
with water, do not admit of any air, unless the 
small proportion combined witii the water ; and from 
all such, this vital adjunct of vegetation is exclu- 
ded. By draining off" all the surplus moisture for 
a distance of 3 feet below the suixace, innumerable 
minute fissures are everywhere opened, through 
which the water passes, and tiiese are immediately 
filled by atmospheric air, which thus traverses the 
soil in every direction, imparting to the rootiete of 
the plante their contained aliment, or storing up 
their useful properties with the soil for future use* 
and faciliteting tiiose necessary changes, modifies*' 
tionB, and recombinationa in the elements of ^"^ 
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soil, which are esaential to yegetahle prodnction. 
Tlie porosity of the land thus secured, facilitates 
&e aomission and escape of heat, which last con- 
dition is of the utmost consequence in promoting 
the deposition of dews. 

^ The dense mass of saturated soil is impervious to 
air, and remains cold and clammy. By (hraining^ it 
helow ihe soil, the warm rains penetrate the entire 
mass, and there diffuse their genial temperature to 
the roots. Immediately pressing after these, the 
warm air rushes in, and supplies its portion of 
augmented heat to the land. Porous soils thus 
readily imbibe heat, and they as readily part with 
it; every portion of their open surfaces radiating 
it, when tne air in contact with them is below their 
own temperature. This condition is precisely what 
is adaptd to secure the deposit of the dews, so re- 
freshing, and during a season of drought, so abso- 
lutely vital to the progress of vegetation. Dew can 
only be found on simaces which are below the 
temperature of the surrounding air, and rapid radia- 
tion of the heat imbibed dunng the warmth of a 
summer's day, is necessary to secure it in sufficient 
profusion for the demands of luxuriant vegetation, 
m the absence of frequent showers. 

An insensible deposit of moisture, precisely 
analogous to dew, is constantly goinff forward in 
deep, rich, porous soils. Wherever the air pene- 
trates them at a higher temperature than the soils 
themselves possess, it not only imparts to them a 
portion of its excess of heat, Dut with it also, so 
much of its combined moisture as its thus lessened 
capacity for retaining latent heat compels it to pari 
with. To the reflecting mind, imbued with even 
ihe first principles of science, these considerations 
will be jiMtly deemed as of the highest consequence 
to the rapid and luxuriant growth, and full develop- 
ment of vegetable life. 

Another essential benefit, derivable from un- 
drained lands, consists in &e advantageous use 
which can be made of the subsoil plow. If there 
be no escape for the moisture, which may have 
settled below the surf^, the subsoil plow has been 
found to be. injurious nuher than beneficial. By 
loosening the earth it admits a larger deposit of 
water, which reauires a longer time, for evaporation 
and insensible drainage to discharge, when the 
water escn^es freely, however, the use of the sub- 
soil plow 13 attended with the most beneficial re- 
sults. The broken earth, thus pulverized to a 
much greater depth, and incorporated with the de- 
scending particles of vegetable sustenance, afibrds 
an ei^ged range for the roots of plants, and 
in proportion to its extent, furnishes them with ad- 
ditional means of grow&. The farmer thus has a 
means of augmenting his soil and its capacity for 
production, wholly independent of increasing his 
supen&cial acres ; for witn most crops it matters not 
in the Quantity of their production, whether he owns 
and cultivates 100 acres of soil, one foot deep, or 
200 acres of soil, half a foot in depth. With the 
latter, however, he has to provide twice the capital 
in the first purchase, is at twice the cost in fencing, 
planting, and tillage, and pays twice the taxes as 
with the former, in a season of drought, the un- 
diained and subsoiled fields have the further advan- 
tage of security and steady development, from the 
^oot8 penetrating far below the scorching effects of 



the sun, and having the benefit of the ascending 
moisture from below, from their remotest depth to 
the surface, which frequently secures to them a 
large yield, while all around is parched and 
withered. 

A more enlaiged and general, or what may justly 
be termed, a patriotic or philanthropic view oi tills 
system, will readily detect considerations of great 
moment, in the general healthfulness of climate 
which would result from the drainage of Isx^ 
masses of land, which are now saturated, or m 
many instances covered with stagnant waters, and 
which are sufiered to pollute the atmosphere by 
their pestilent exhalations. 

It IS to be hoped that some of our enterprising 
and wealthy agriculturists will embark in this sys- 
tem, with w£it light is now shed upon it by 
European experience, and give to the American 
public the fuQ benefit of their experiments. And 
should these be successful, American ingenuity 
should be stimulated to the perfecting of such ma- 
chinery as would materially reduce me cost of ex- 
cavating, and the manufacture of pipes in the most 
approved, economical and durable manner. Fsr 
this object, or even for the purpose of introducing 
the system, I would suggest that our State AgricuC 
tural Society, the American Institute, or otiier 
patriotic associations, at once ofier suitable rewards 
for the best machines for making ditches, and for 
the most successful examples of imderdraining. 

R. L. Allen. 

Buffalo, Oct, 30, 1845. 

P. S. I understand several of our enterprising 
citizens have made a beginning in undcrdraining, 
and I trust for the good of their brethren in the 
same honorable craft, they will give to the public 
the results of their experiments. 

Thjb principal part of the following articles on 
fencing appeared originally in the South Caroli- 
nian, and are now copied out with emendations by 
the distinguished writer for our periodical. 'Great- 
ly lessemng the number of fences, and obliging 
people to keep up their domestic animals, or if tney 
range abroad furnish shepherds to take good care 
of them, and see that they injure no man, is a re- 
form which we have dearly at heart We bespeak 
for these articles the earnest attention of our read- 
ers. We consider them among the most valuable 
and important that have yet appeared in the Agri- 
culturist 

FENCING— No. I. 

Tbe period has not yet arrived when die abso- 
lute want of timber forces a geneial resort to some 
substitute for fencing. In some parts of the Stats, 
however, the timber is mne, and plank is par- 
chased and used. In o^er parts it is beeoniiiig 
scarce, and great economy is veovived, while cwj- 
body knows that the time will come when rail 
fences will be no more. The common feeling, 
however, is to let the future take cars of itow. 
Sheer necessity alone can introduce improve- 
ment in anything connected with oar Agricultare. 
The planter belongs to the genus r<rraptfi, and 
can seldom be made to move until the fire is fcdt on 
his back. X never, tiierefore, undertake to recom- 
mend anything to planters for their benefit in /«• 
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two, unless it has also the strongest claim to at- 
tention tn/meamti. 

I imagine that few persons hare ever undertaken 
to count up the cost of the fencing in this State to 
compare it with the benefit deriTcd. There are 
probably 250,000 white persons in South Carolina 
engaged in agriculture, making, at the usual are- 
rage of five to each, 50,000 families, owning each 
one or more plantations or farms. I should think 
there were nearer 100,000 than 50,000 settlements 
in the State, like length of fencing on, these 
places varies. ' Few or none, however, have less 
than half a mile, while I know some whose fences 
are in all over thirty miles in length. The average 
length cannot be less than two mues to each family, 
or 100,000 miles in the whole State. This is a 
moderate estimate I believe. Now it requires be- 
tween eight and nine thousand rails to make a 
good fence of one mile. These rails are worth 
on an average one dollar a hundred, put up. But 
allowing for fences not good, and rails put up at a 
cheaper rate, we may safely estimate tne value of 
ever^ mile of fence at $50. At this rate the whole 
fencing in South Carolina is worth $5,000,000. If 
any one should think this a high estimate, let him 
reflect on all the items, and also remember that I 
have not taken into consideration the plank fences. 
There are many thousands of miles of such fencing 
in the State, out of the towns, and it costs at the 
very least $200 per mile — often twice as much. 

Now the interest on this investment of $5,000,- 
000 in fences I regard as equal to $1,000,000, or 
20 per cent per annum. Tne le^ rate of interest 
is seven per cent. But there is a sinking of capi- 
tal in fences equal to at least 13 per cent, per an- 
num. At the end of five years rail fences generally 
reqxiire three or four new rails, and the same every 
other year thereafter for ever. Thus the duration 
of a fence does not average more than seven years, 
or at most seven and a half, and the annual decay 
is fully 13 per cent. 

Now for what purpose do we make this dead 
investment of $5,000,000, and incur this annual 
loss of $1,000,000 ? For none other than to keep 
cattle, hogs, and sheep out of our fields. Mules 
and horses we usually keep out by enclosing them. 
The question then is, whether it would not be 
cheaper, and in every way better, to enclose the 
cattle, hogs, and sheep also ? It may be the ani- 
mals we guard against are worth more than our 
fences ; but I am inclined to doubt it. I keep a 
large stock, and raise an abundance of pork and 
beef for my wants ; and though I have scarcely a 
cross fence on my land, my tences cost me more 
than I could sell my stock for. Let every planter 
make the calculation for himself. Be that as it 
may, it is far more doubtful whether the interest 
yielded by the stock is equal to that lost on the 
fencing. 

Let every one calculate here a§nin, — ^for the re- 
sult might not satisfy all of the sudvantage of keep- 
ing stock enclosed, m preference to enclosing our 
fields, — if the mere expense of making and repairing 
fences would of itself raise and fatten our meat. 
But what is the actual benefit that we derive, after 
all, from fencing ? The benefit of the range for our 
stock. And what do we gain by that ? Razor- 
back hogs» ind sway-back cattle, i^ud sheep that 



dogs will. hardly eat after killing. I was going 
to say that the sole advantage of our ranges was, 
that It kept our stock alive and breathing for two- 
thirds of the year ; but it does not do that. Of 100 
hogs turned into the range without feed, how many 
would come into the pea for pork ? I am always 
rejoiced to get back three-fourths, after all the 
feedine and attention I can bestow. I do not think 
it would be hard to show that this range, which is 
all we get for our annual outlay of $1,000,000, is 
in most parts of the State rather a disadvantage 
than an Mvantage. I have always thought I had 
as good a range as any in the State for my stock, 
in every point of view ; yet after much reiflectioB» 
calculation, and sufficient ex p er i ment, I have gradu- 
ally brought a laree portion of the stock into lots 
and pens, and shall soon have all enclosed. I do 
not believe there is an individual in South Carolina 
who would not profit by the system, if he hadf 
nevertheless, as I have, to keep up all his fences 
against his neighbors. His profits would of course 
be vastly increased if he could dispense with his 
fencing. Has anyone ever actually counted the 
cost of fattening a hog taken from the range ? I 
have done it, and have known others do it. It 
very rarely happens that the corn he eats would 
not buy more pork than he will turn out. Let our 
hog breeders try this generally next yees. But we 
usually give them the run of the pea-field, which 
saves com in fattening, it will be said. Let it be 
considered whether more time is not required to re- 
pair fences annuaUy than would be taken up in 
gathering the peas the hog[ will eat, or in making 
so much more corn. Besides, many hogs die ol 
eating peas ; and when fat and wild in the pea^ 
field, so that they cannot be regularly called up to 
be counted, how many are always lost by tMft i 
As to cattle, I admit that if we enclose tnem we 
must diminish the number some keep, especially is 
the low countiy. But of what use to us are our 
herds of lean Icine, that give little milk, butter, or 
beef ? One well-bred and well-fed cow or steer is 
worth as much as ten of them: so of sheep. 
When, however, large gangs of either are kept, 
they must have shepherds, and these can keep 
them from the fields even were there no fences. 

Bat I have made this article long enough, and * 
will break off here. 

I have more to say* and will, with your permis* 
sion, continue the subject in another number. 

Simth Carolina, Jan% 1846. Coxs. 

CuE£NO Mkat. — ^Mr. Canfield wishes us to add 
to his article on this subject, page 20 of our last 
No., that the sulphate of potash is a salt which 
does not readily dissolve in cold Matter, and there- 
fore, when pure sulphate of potash is used for cur* 
ing meat, it should be pounded and dissolved in 
water before it is put into brine along with com* 
mon salt. 

Salting Shad. — The season for this delicious 
fish is fast approaching at the south, and will sooa 
open at the north. As soon as they are caught 
they should be dressed, and rinsed clean in pure 
water, and then salted. To let them lie for hours or 
perhaps days before salting them, injures the flavor 
of the meat very much, and at times renders H 
unhealthy. 
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THE HEREFORDS.— No. 2. 

This number will be devoted to the reasons whj 
the Hereford herd of Messrs. Corning and Sotham 
is a superior one All men talk in generals about 
cattle, and very few admirers and breeders do other- 
wise. My fiiBt number, so far as related to die 
herd, was of that character — and so of necessity. 
It was meant merely to assume a position. That 
being taken, I will now commence, where we all 
in talking of cattle ordinarily stop, viz. the asser- 
tion of a broad opinion of approval or condemna- 
tion, and give the reasons for the conclusions of 
my judgment To do this properly some general 
principles must be stated. 

I. Cattle should be uniform in fiamily character, 
presenting as a herd and as individuals the general 
excellences, which distinguish their particular 
breed. Different ones will be above the aveiage 
standard, others below it, but all should have so 
marked an adherence to ^e general character as to 
be at once recognized. This is to apply of course 
only to good cattle. It tvill apply to any herd of 
the c<»nmon cattle of the country. If they be se- 
lected in any numbers, thej will present great uni- 
fotmity, but in the main it isaunilormity of defect; 
they will vary more in their milking quality 
(boasted as it is by the advocates of the race) than 
in anything else. It is easy to have uniformity of 
defect, hara to have it of excellence. Such is this 
{;enersil principle. Who can point to three herds 
in our country of improved cattle, possessing uni- 
formity* in excellent character ? £y this I mean the 
received excellent character of the breed. I know 
but two. The one is the Devon herd of Mr. Patter- 
son, of Maryland, the other the herd of Messrs. 
Corning and Sotham. I Jiave seen most of the 
Short-Horn herds in the United States, and am 
familiar with those imported .and bred for the last 
fifteen years. I challenge any one to point out a 
herd of Short-Horns in America of any considera- 
ble numbers that present uniformity. I do not 
moan of color. That is nothing if it be within tlie 
true ranee, viz. red and white, and their mixtures. 
I never heard of but one herd of Short-Horns en- 
tirely uniform, and that was Mr. Bates's, of Kirkleav- 
ington. Up to 1830 they were even in color, all 
red, or red with a small amount of white. In that 
year he introduced the bull Belvedere, a roan, pre- 
senting otherwise, however, the same excellent cnar- 
acter as the herd. Since that yeax the roan has min- 

fled in about eaual numbers with the red and white, 
[is cattle are adl uniform in general size and make. 
Any one cow and bull of his will not breed a large 
open boned, loose, flat-ribbed, lieht chested calf, 
and one the opposite of all this. The herd of the 
late Earl Spencer (better known as Lord Althorp), 
had uniformity but in one thing, viz. general mascu- 
line character; this made all his bulls coarse in 
the head, and his cows rarely or never fine, and 
lather too masculine. He found it very difficult to 
preserve high stamina, and perhaps could not with 
fineness, and so sacrificed fineness for a hardy con- 
stitution. This gave an uniformity in one respect 
to his herd, but not a pleasing one. There was vari- 
ation in other respects, and he had very good and 
very bad animals, with perhaps a slight prevalence 
of defect. The famous herd of Charles Colling, 
through all its period?, presented great dissimilarity 



among its different beasts. During the latter years 
of the life of the celebrated bull Favorite(252), he 
used both Favorite and Comet (155). These two 
bulls derived from the same stock and deeply bred 
in and in, aad almost identical in pedigree, were as 
unlike as could be two bulls of the same breed. 
Favorite was a fine, laige, open-ribbed animal, 
with great style and stamina. His excellences 
consisted in fine handling, and great 'latitude 
to feed. His value lay, however, in the superior 
character of his get. They were almost all su- 
perior to himself in every respect The basis 
of the family to which Favorite and Comet belong- 
ed, in Colling's hands, was I^y Maynard. She 
was a fine cow, with .great constitution. She was 
bred to Foljambe, and Phoenix was the produce. 
Foljambe was coarse, deriving the coarseness from 
his sire, and so was Phoenix, both having great 
stamina. Favorite was out of Phoenix, and took 
her coarseness. In him there exi£^ a £amily ten- 
dency to fineness and coarseness. Some of his 
calves possessed the fineness, some the coarseness ; 
but as a general thing, his get united both fineness 
and stamina. Thus he nme his get superior to 
himself in high show of style and fineness, yet im- 
parting his great vijgor. Comet was fine and vigor- 
ous ; ffot by Favonte he went back to Lady A&y- 
nard for character and took the stronger tinge from 
her. Yet he had not the full vigor which belonged 
to the Foljambe strain. In Mr. CoUing's herd there 
were all shades of color within the true range, red, 
yellow-red, roan, red-roan, yellow-roan, white, red- 
white, roan-red- white, and flecked. Even after his 
herd was established, it possessed varying an»Tnft1«? ; 
some so bad as to be worthless, some of the rarest 
excellence. The good ones were descended di- 
Tectly from superior females, originally purchased 
by him. These were Lady Maynard, the Duchess 
from Stanwix, the original Daisy, and Old Haugh- 
ton. All his excellence came from these four cows. 
He had recourse to the Princess and Red Rose fami- 
lies of R. Colling. Yet from the introduction of 
bad crosses on these four families, he had great va- 
riation. From his great compactness, fineness, and 
constitution, Hubback got uniformly eood stock on 
these families. But Hubback's stock, as well as 
himself, were disposed to sterility; Bolingbroke 
also was uncertain ; from this Favorite was free. 
Hence Favorite was used as long as he could be, 
and upon his own daughters for three or four, and 
in one instance, even six generations (he lived to 
be sixteen years old). Mr. CoUing's long breeding, 
in so indiscriminate a manner, gave him all hues of 
color (within the true colors), and excellence as 
varying as the color. The families that were dis- 
tinguished by great uniformity of color f whatever 
might be the c<3or), were marked by uniformity in 
other respects. His best families were all red and 
white originally (which was the entire original 
color of the Short-Horns), and where in their de- 
scendants the red prevailed, there was greater excel- 
lence in the animal and great uniformity in that 
excellence. This chance of a union of great semi- 
nal vi^or and great constitution with general coarse- 
ness in Favorite, gave a general tone to all tiie 
animals of the herds of both Charles and Robert 
Colling (the latter doubtless the better breeder of 
the two), and made them vary greatly in their char- 
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acter. Uniformity was wanting ; the animals pos- 
sessed every grade of excellence and defect ; some 
jnatchless ; some worthless. So bred, the herds of 
those gentlemen, when sold and dispersed, failed to 
realize any good in the hands of others save in one 
instance. The b&t herd in England at the time of 
the sale of Charles Colling, in 1810, and for many 
years before, was that of Sir Henry Vane Tempest. 
But unfortunately, by his death in 181 3» his nerd 
was dispersed and lost ; and Robert Colling's fol- 
lowed in 1818. In 1810 Mr. Bates bought, at C. 
Colling's sale. Duchess I. ; and prior to this he hod 
bought Duchesp by Daisy Bull (186), which cow 
he had bred to Favorite (252), and in 1810 possess- 
ed Ketton I. Duchess I. was bred to Ketton I., II. 
and III., all bulls of the same strain. Mr. Bates 
was determined to have uniformity in everything, 
color, excellence, and constitution. For twenty 
years, except once, he did not go out of the Duchess 
tribe for a bull» always using bulls got by a bull out 
of a cow of that tnbe, except in the instance of 
Marske (a bull of the Princess tribe), and Second 
Hubback, a bull sot by a bull of the Duchess tribe, 
out of a cow of Mr. R. Colling's very fine Red Rose 
family. He only went once entirely from that 
family and then into one equally good, the Princess 
familv, in the case of Marske. In twenty years, he 
bred but one roan animal in his Duchess tribe, and 
he (Duke II.) was cot by a roan bull, Duke. Dur- 
ing all this period Mr. Bates' stock possessed the 
greatest uniformity. It was his point to have, and 
e had (and still has, though his color is now red 
and white and roan, the latter coming from his cross 
vrith Belvedere, a Princess tribe bull), uniformity in 
everything, color and excellence. Up to the intro- 
duction of Belvedere to his herd, he had adhered to 
his Duchess blood entirely (except in the case of 
two or three cows put to Marske), and had produced 
a disposition to sterility. But for tliis he would not 
have used a bull of another family. It is true that 
he mieht have, without this as a cause, resorted to 
Belveaere with advantage, for he was in everything, 
family and individual excellence, equal to the 
Duchess tribe. When Belvedere was brought into 
the herd, the only change he made in a marked 
manner to the eye, was that some of his get were 
roan. In essentials the herd remained the same. 
There was only to be seen that improvement which 
arises from renovation. It ma;^ be, and I incline to 
the opinion, that this renovation by change was 
necessary, and did really give increased style. 
Since 1831, Mr. Bates has used that blood, a union 
of the Duchess and Princess tribes, mainly, and has 
only resorted to any other in one instance, viz. 
Cleveland Lad. He was got by Short-Tail (by Bel- 
vedere, dam, a Duchess cow), out of the celebrated 
Matchem cow, the dam of Mr. Bates' Premium Ox- 
ford cow. 

T do not speak more of Sir Henry Vane Tempest's 
stock, as it is little known in this country. 

I have given these particulars in the history of 
the herds of die two (Jollines and Mr. Bates, for 
the reason that, both in England and America, they 
are well known and deservedly celebrated. These 
particulars will be new to most of the breeders of 
cattle. I have selected the Short-Horns as the great 
and deservedlv leading race of cattle, superior where 
they are good, to all others, as a standard well 



known, by which to make a comparison. There 
have been but two uniform herds (I do not mean 
families) of Short-Horns yet ever possessed together, 
viz. Mr. Bates' and Sir H. V. Tempest's. From the 
herds of the two Collings, the vast mass of Short- 
Horns have been derived. These herds had all 
kinds of cattle in point of excellence, good and bad. 
The different herds scattered all over England and 
America derived from the Collings indiscriminately, 
have now all the varying character which their 
originals had. I have never seen anywhere in our 
country an uniform herd of Short-Horns. Amone 
them, and in the same herd, I have seen the best ana 
w^orst cattle I have ever seen. This might be ob- 
viated if it were not for the back breeding ; for then 
the good might be selected and the bad Killed. It 
is the ones, good as individuals, with a bad ten- 
dency in the strain back, which breed the bad ones. 
Some very fine cows, when put to the best bulls, 
will never breed any but the poorest of bulls, w^hich, 
when grown up, will be coarse and worthless. 
Men, on account of the blood of a particular family, 
will adhere to a bad animal, or a good one that 
breeds badly, and thus engraft on still deeper plant 
the tendency to badness. I know a small herd in 
which there are very superior cows and some worth- 
less ones. Of them I have two in my mind. They 
will represent the whole herd. The one is compact, 
fine, light in the offal, ripe in the prime points", with 
good style and constitution. The other is big (in 
one way), with laree head, Roman nose, ewe neck, 
thin back, laree bone, open ribs, staring coat, 
hard skin, and harder flesh. These two cows are 
bred in blood essentially alike. They arc owned 
by a critical judge, but he loses his keenness when 
his own breeding is at stake. He would reject the 
bad cow in an instant if she were not his. But the 
same blood produced bodi, and he hopes that the 
blood will overtop the individual defect. But she 
was got by a good animal. It is her blood that has 
produced the defect, and' she will transmit it in* 
creased in power. 

I have thus dwelt very fully on the principle of 
uniformity, for the reason that there is no certainty 
in breeding without it. In doing so I have resorted 
to the best known herds to illustrate. If a herd of 
cattle can be found perfectly uniform in its excel- 
lences (whatever they may be), it must be superior, 
in that regard, to any one defective in this point 

n. Cattle, as individuals, should possess certain 
conformations to make them excellent. It is easy 
to say that cattle should have full briskets, round 
chines, full crops, broad backs and loins, long, level 
and full rumps, round ribs well back, deep flanks, 
and fine thigns. Every breeder who fancies (and 
the most are mere fanciers and not possessors of 
knowledge) that he knows everything relative to 
cattle, will prate in this way. It has become the 
fashion, and each takes his r6le as the parrot does 
her oft repeated chatter. Yet ask one of them 
where the prime meat lies in a carcass, and he can- 
not tell you ; send him to the market, and he will 
in his ignorance suffer his butcher to sell him any 
piece at pleasure as prime meat. Go to his yarn, 
and he will point you to his cattle, that are bad in 
brisket, chine, crop, back, loin, nimp, rib, flank, 
thigh, and claim ^our admiration. If he has a 
bull to show, he will exhibit him as a jockey does 
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a Stallion, parading him on rising mund, thinsting 
his head up and of course sinking Ms back till it is 
hollow, and his haunch sticks out like a starved 
calf s, stufied for show with hog hay. This may be 
called stallionizing. When he takes you to his 
table, and his cook has served the piece of beef that 
his butcher sold him (and if bad cheated him in it), he 
does not know how to cut it ; he carves so that, if 
good, it is made poor, and if poor, worthless. Yet 
tnis same man, if one criticises his cattle, will con- 
demn the judgment. He assumes to be a judge, and 
goes to cattle-shows and acts as such. His judgments 
will go by his fancies, and by the interest he has in 
particular strains of blood ; and these will follow 
the pedizree of the animals or their breeders* reputa- 
tion. Ii he be interested in the stock of one of two 
rival breeders, he will condemn that of the other. 
He will perhaps fancy one point and have a jproper 
notion of it, and will on that one point praise or 
condemn an animal, and on it make awards, and in 
most cases wrongly. Into the herd of this judge a 

Eurchaser who really knows, shall eo and choose 
is best anim&ls, and the judge will laueh in his 
sleeve at the ignorance of the buyer. The pur- 
chases made by drovere and butchers (who know 
and keep their knowledge to themselves) «out of 
fanners' herds daily illustrate this. If he has 
wealth and is a breeder, with a large herd having 
fashionable pedigrees, he will scatter worthless 
cattle far and wide, bought by ignoi'ance as profound 
as his own. He, and ^1 like him, aie the dupes of 
English cattle jobbers, who foist upon them, mise- 
rable brutes, with hi^h sounding pedigrees, at enor- 
mous prices. And like this one breeder and judge 
are the whole race. They know nothing that they 
do not plagiarize ; and when knowledge is given to 
them, tney leani its words and retail them without 
their spint 
I draw this picture for the reason that by such 

Sdges different families and herds (among them the 
erefords) have been decried and depressed, and by 
such I shall be judged and condemned. For my 
opinion of Mr. ^tham*s cattle I have not received 
one word of approval save fram one real judge (a 
Short-Horn man exclusively, too), but from many, 
those of censure. But in tne mean time while the 
Herefords have been decried by breeders of other 
races, by opposing interests and prepossessions in 
iavor of other kinds, on the one hand, keen-sighted 
judgment begins to see and purchase on the other. 

Now what are the excellences of cattle ? I pro- 
pose directing my remarks oidy to the consumable 
excellences. Head, neck, legs, tail, I shall not 
here notice. They are mere oflal, and are not eaten. 
They are good or bad .in themselves only as they 
connect themselves with consumable excellence, 
kc, ; in themselves from their nature only indicat- 
ing goodness or badness, and of no consequence 
otherwise. Were I to discuss them here, it would 
occupy more space than proper at present. 

Passing them, I will take up hrst the brisket. 
Here lies, in a proper beast, some of the finest 
corning pieces in the whole carcass. If the brisket 
be full in front and broad between the legs, there 
will be a large layer of fine fiesh on it. There 
is the same amount of bone in a bad brisket as 
in a good one. The expansion into prominence 
is nearly, and in breadth wholly, from fiesh. Hence 



a thin brisket is all bone and worthless ; a full one 
is covered with fle^h and is valuable. 

2d. The chine should be broad, full, and level, 
and why ? If it be sharp and thin it projects. 
There is more bone in a thin chine than in a 
broad one ; it is hieher. Tlie space upon which 
muscle attaches itseu is so much larger, that more 
is devoted to that purpose. Now the more of a 
given quantity of fiesn that is used to attach the 
whole mass to its anpropriate bones, the greater the 
tension, and from tne tension the tOQgher the beef. 
When the chine is broad and round, the bones are 
lower and smaller, the space for attachment is 
smaller, and if the flesh be only the same in amount 
as in a high chine it will have less tension and be 
more tender. But a high chine is always connected 
with a fiat rib ; a broad chine with a round rib A 
flat rib attaches to the spine in an oblique direction, 
making an obtuse angle ; a round rib attaches in a 
perpendicular direction, making a right angle. But 
the right an^le will contain the most flesh. There 
is moi'e flew from the capacity of the enclosing 
space with the same cones, and it is tenderer, be- 
cause less is used for attachment Hence broad 
chines are excellence. 

3d. Crops ; these are bad for the want of flesh, 
and good from its presence. Hence full crops, be- 
ing good ones, are excellence. The chines and 
crops are at the points where the primest beef lies. 
The animal, to be good, must have them good. 

4th. The back and loins must be broad, and for 
the same reason that the crop must be broad, to have 
a round rib and space for flesh and small attaching 
surface for the muscles. 

5th. The rib must be round ; and for the reason 
that it gives breadth of chine and back, and makes 
a right anzle at its junction with the spine, giving 
room for flesh and less attaching surface. It must 
be round also, to give more room to the viscera of 
the chest and belly, and these must be large, to give 
capacity to furnish the proper amount of nutriment 
to make a large amount ol flesh. Round ribs are 
excellence. 

6th. The rumps must be long, broad and level. 
The longer they are the more space for meat ; they 
must be broad and level, for the reason that the 
chine and back should be. The rump maJces some 
of the best steaks in the carcass ; uiose next the 
hips are the very best in the carcass ; the tail end 
of the rump makes the very best corning piece in 
the animal, and quite as good a steak as tne meat 
of the upper part of the loin. The shorter the nunp 
the narrower it is, and the less steaks and coming 
meat. When it is narrow the tail is high, the skin 
and muscles are rigid» and the flesh is not only small 
in quantity but poor. When it is broad and level, 
the meat is more in quantity and better in quality. 

7tli. The hip bones should be broad ; this because 
of the formation which makes broad backs and 
rumps. The same bony formation which makes 
back and rump broad, makes hips broad; hence 
they should be broad. They are oflal, but are su- 
rounded by meat ; and therefore are important as an 
indication, direct, not collateral, as in the case of 
proper heads and legs. The wider the hip bones 
the more space to hold meat, and the wide ones do 
hold the meat which the narrow ones cannot. 

8. The thigh should be small, thin^ light uidjiiie 
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Here I am in opposition to the fashion which most 
Short-Horn men follow and approve. They follow 
and approve because it is the fashion, and for no 
other reason. I have not the space here to assign 
the entire reasons for my position. If any one is 
disposed to combat my opinion, I shall be glad to 
sustain with full reasons my view, and may, per- 
haps, do so hereafter without having them ques- 
tioned. I will merely state that the larger the thigh 
the shorter the rump, and the narrower the hip 
bones. The pumpkin thighs have always accompa- 
nying them short rumps and narrow hip Dones. The 
meat of the thigh at the lower end is always coarse. 
It w^ill not make corned beef, and is only fit to be 
(2rte(2 after coming. The larger it is, the coarser 
and poorer it is, being very dark and stringy. The 
larger it is at the lower part, the smaller it is at the 
point where it joins the rump. Now the best part 
of tile meat at the thigh is the upper part next tiie 
rump. But when the thieh is very large it is at the 
expense of the rump and the upper part of tiie thigh. 
The rump is prime meat, and tde upper part of ue 
thieh is ^ood meat, while the lower thigh is inferior. 
If me thigh be large, there will be less superior and 
more inferior meat. I ask that any one wno doubts 
diis position, shall view cattle in this respect 
and measure them alive, and view them dead, and 
eat them cooked. I never saw and never hesjrd of 
a large thighed cow that was a good milker ; or a 
large thighed ox that was a good worker. The 
larger the thigh the straighter the leg in the perpen- 
dicular, and a straight leg never went with a good 
baff, nor with wording power. A straight leg is a 
bad lever, and the muscles of the thigh below are not 
the muscles of draught, but are a weight to prevent 
draught; the muscles of draught are along the back,, 
loin, and upper part of the thigh. Thus big thighs 
make increase oi bad beef and decrease oi good ; 
diminish the power of working, ruin the milking 
quality, and never are connected with fineness, but 
always with coarseness. 

Such are the more prominent excellent qualities 
which cattle as individuals should possess, and 
which should mark, on the average, a nerd. What 
single herd of large numbers can be pointed to, 
which embraces in every member an average of all 
these qualities ? At least no Short-Horn herd of any 
numbers, which has been bred and not coUectea, 
and even if collected, if numerous, can be. If it can 
be I should be glad to know it, and would go a 
long way to see it 

To all these requisitions the Herefords of Messrs. 
Coming and Sotham answer fully. In head, horns, 
necks, tails, legs and paunches, they are fine ; their 
ofihl indicates the high order of the consumable 
excellence of their carcasses. In their briskets, 
chines, crops, backs, ribs, hips, rumps and thighs, 
they are superior and uniform. In their milking 
qualities they are excellent in quantity and quality. 
Are they not then Suable ? They are indeed, and 
should oe widely disseminated. 

In my next I shall consider them in detail. If I 
do not show that as individuals they all are equal 
on the average to the standard I myself kave made 
by which to measure them, then shall I fail to sustain 
my position and my judgment. Of that I have no 
fear. I am confident that my position is well taken 
and will be sustained. A. 6. 
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A notice worthy the eonsideration of farmers. — On 
mjge 46 of Ellsworth's last report nom tlM Patent 
Office, in speaking of potatoes, he says (quoting 
from Jacob's Com Law Tracts), that an acsera 
land with the same labor and manure vrill yield 300 
bashela of potatoes or 24 bushels of wheats and 
adds, that 7 lbs. of potatoes will give as much nu- 
triment as 2 lbs. of wheat Let us see the result 
The nutriment of 300 bushels of potatoes at 60 lbs. 
per bushel, is 18,000 lbs., divided by 7 is 2,671 ; 24 
Dushelsof wheat at 64 lbs. per bushel, is 1,636 lbe.» 
divided by 2 is 768. It follows of coune, that it 
would take 9k acres of wheat to jrield as mneh 
food as one acre of potatoes. Let us examine thiS 
value at market : 
300 hoshels ef.potatoes, at 37| cts^ ig. . . .$112.60 

24 . ** wheat, at $1, is 2100 

Again, at page 78, he gives the eompawtive valat 
of 100 lbs. of potatoes as food, and says they asft 
Equal to- * • • .-• •• -25 lbs. of Meat whhont hum. 
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Beans. 
Wheat Bread. 
Parsnips or Canots. 
Turnips. 
Cabbage. 



Can one raise 34,200 lbs. of carrots, or 54,000 
lbs. of turnips, or 72,000 cabbage to the acre ? If 
34,200 lbs. of carrots can be raised to the acre, 
then the farmer should turn his attention to this 
root 300 bushels of .potatoes sold in New York 
at 37i cents per busnel, would buy in Indian 
com at 83 cents, 135 bushels of Indian com ; this 
would be the cheapest food he could eive his cattle. 

Von Thaer, in his Principles of Agriculture, 
makes 100 lbs. of good hay 

Equal to* • 200lbs.'«f Potatoes.' 

" 460 '' Bee^^x>t 

^ 360 « Rutabaga. 

« 267 « Carrots. 

*" 660 '* White Cabbage. 

One acre of good grass land will give 3 tons of 
hay, say, 6,000 lbs. Do. do. 18,000 bushels of 
potatoes, equal to 9,000 lbs. of hay. 

If this be trae, let us see what a clever famier, 
near a market, ought to do. Suppose he has 
200 biishelB:|K>tatoes to the aoKi,-at 37 1 pi.bu.* •^TS 00 
2 tons of hay, '' $15 30 OO 

60 bushels of shelled cam, *" 62i pr. bu. 37* 60 

18 " wheat, « 1.00 « 18 00 

28 " lye, « 75 " 16 60 

30 « oats, « 40 " 12 60 

Surely, he ought to raise potatoes; for an acre 
of potatoes will buy for him, the 

Produceaf* • ^ • 2 •1«2 acres of Hay. 

2 " ^ Inman Com. 

4 1-6 *' Wheat 
4 1-2 « Rye. 
^ 1-4 <* Oats. 

Let farmers think of this next year. Sell your 
potatoes this year and buy hay, straw and com, 
even at the present high price for com. R. L. Colt. 

A LARGE Ear or Corn.— A friend in Butler coon* 

ty, Ohio, writes us that one of his neigb2x>i)s missd 
an ear of com, the past reason, 14 inches long and 
Si inches in drcumfereace, which had 840 grains. It 
was raised on land which had been in coltivatian 
thirty years without manure. 
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cuLTDKB or lamoo. 



CtJLTUBE OF INDIGO. 

I vmccD some letters in four last Tolume upon 
ihsenltnreof indigo; and as it is ooe of the siUtiects 
upon which you originally ioTited my attention, I 
will proceed to state as shortly as may be, what I 
learned in my youth upon, this matter. Uy father 
grew indigo, as a crop, until I was sixteen vears of 
age, and was conudered to have madeagood article. 

The laborers are divided into gangs of ten, and 
aie expectedto cullirate 30 acres to tha gang. The 
■oil should be moist whether loam or day, well 
drained, and divided by gmali trenchee 24 feet apjBit 
The indigo is drilled 14 indies betwaen the diills. 
The BBM is very small, and should be soaked for a 
night, then mixed in dry ashes or sand, and sown 
along the drill canfuUy and r^nbrlv. Four quarts 
of seed cai«fiiUy sown and wdl mixed in ashes is 
tnong^ for an acre-. In this climalelhe seed should 
be sown in the Brst week of April When it first 
comes np, it leaembles white clover or laceme. 
and should have the grass carefully picked bv hand 
from the drill. When it is an inch or two nigh, it 
nniBt be weeded between the tows, and the soil 
loosened about the roots. Three weedings are 
enough before the first cutting, which ahould com- 
mence abont the first week oi July, or as soon as 
the indigo bej^ to throw ont its bloom. 



Indioo Vats. — Fra. 10. 

For every set of ten hands, there should be what 
aie Mlled a set of works. These formerly cost 
about $100 ormore, and werp avat or lank, niade of 
plank two inches thick, well joined. This vst 
fa) is 30 feet square, stands upon posts 4 feet 
from the gronud, and is kept tight bv wedges, driv- 
en into the sleepers upon which ibe nlank rests. 
The vat is 3 feet deep, and Is called the eteeper. 
Along side of it is another vat (6), 20 feet by 10, 
ocfinpying the space between the bottom, of^ the 
steepei, and the ground, into which the water is 
drawn, in which the indigo is steeped, when ready 
to be beat, or churned as we may say. At the end 
of this last vat, a small tank or cask (e) must be 
placed, to foraish lime water in the process, of beat- 
ing, The liquor is drawn from the steeper (a) by 
a spigot atthebottom of the vat, alonr the beater (£). 
Ijeugthwise of this, is stretched a D< 



are fixed open buckets without bottoms, containing 
abont two gallons each. Two men, standing on 
this beam with a handspike fixed to the long beam, 
alternately plunge the open buckets right and left, 
thus chnming the liqnid nntil it begins to show a 
bine fecula, which is produced by small quantities 
drawn Iiom the lime cask (e). 
Indigo is so easily injured by the sun after being 



cut, that the cutting begins and ends in the after- 
noon. As it is cut by uie conunon sickle or reap- 
hook, it is tarried either to a shed, or conveyed and 

filHC«d immediately in the steener, where it is care* 
ally spread. When the indigo is placed in the 
steeper from 2 to 2 1-Z feet deep, pieces of scant- 
hng are placed across the indigo weed to keep it 
down and from risinK as the water is pnmped upon 
it out of the reservoir. This operation snould be 
accomplished about sunset ; and a steeper of this size 
usually takes about an acre of ordinary indigo weed 
to fill it The time of steeping is usually from 9 
to 10 boars, depending upon the temperature of the 
water ; ttu varmer it is, the sooner the process is 
t when the water assomes a fight olive 
I time to draw the water into the beater, and 
the process of beating commences, which is conti- 
nued until the fluid becomes lighter in its gene- 
ral shade, and blue fecula b^ns to show in the 
water; which the sooner begins from small quanti- 
ties of lime water having been let run by a spigot 
from the lime water cask, from time to tunc during ue 
process. After the fecula shows itself distinctly in 
the water, the vat is left to repose for four hours, 
when the water is slowly drawn offby holes at dif- 
ferent heights so as to allow the indigo to subside 
to the bottom; as soon as it has done so, it is caj«- 
fully collected into ha^s which are hung up to drain. 
W hen sufficienttv drained, it is placed in boxes 2 feet 
by one foot to ary under gentle pressure. When 
sufficiently firm,.it is divided into squares, by rule 
and some sharp instrument, and placed under the 
shade to dry — commonly, in the upper story of a 
house. The varieties of^indigo were produced, by 
the time in etecpioK, in beating, in liming. The 
shorter steeping and less beating produced the flotent 
OI light blue indigo. But inlooking back u^n this 
process, I am astonished at remembering the indiffer- 
ent and often turbid water that was need in steeping 
the indigo ; which must have injured its (quality. 

In. the dying houses of England, a filtcnng appa- 
ratus is made by four boards nailed together, 20 
feet long, and a foot square, which is filled with 
coarse sand or fine gravel, with the ends slopped by 
two other boards, with very small holes in them, 
and the water used, is drawn through this wooden 
filter, from the reservoir, out of doors, to the vat 
within the house, which purifies the water — this 
could be easily done here. Again, the frequent 

must have often disturbed both the process of sleep- 
ing and beating, and thus injured the indigo. From 
oil these causes, the warm process first introduced 
by Dr. Anderson of Madras, and described by him 
in the Annual Register of Calcutta, and given in a 
note appended to Bryan Edward's history of the 
West Indies, must be altogether preferable. This 

Erocess is under cover, and it is only. Bleeped two 
ours, the water being heated to 160 degrees. A 
house 30 by 20feet would contain two steepers, 10 
feet square, and two beaters 6 feet by 10, the heat- 
ing apparatus being placed between ihem ; and 
would as 1 think take on twice the quantity of in- 
digo in a day, besides continuing the process after, 
by the usual one, when the nights had become too 
cold. 

In Georgia the indigo gave two cuttings ; and 
usually 40 lbs. of indigo, in the two to Ue acre 
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which for three acres is 180 lbs. to the hand. 
With tile warm water process, I see no reason 
to douht we woiild have three cuttings, a better 
quality of indigo, and probably more of it ; and this 
Dr. Anderson stated, is the case. 

My indigo-hoose has been baih now two years, 
and I have only been prevented by the untoward 
seasons of the two years past from carrying out his 
plan. 

The following is addressed to yourself and Mr. 
Partridge, whose communicatioDs upon this and 
otiber subjects, I greatly value. Why not throw 
steam into your steeper, for 10 or 15 minutes, and 
then pump the water from your tank ? What is a 
litUe curious, steam allowed to pass off at the boil- 
ing point just heats .to 160 degrees, the very point 
which Dr. Anderson found the proper temperature 
for extracting, or as I would say, taking off the col- 
oring matter from Uie weed. Again we find, in all 
appUcations of steam, it acts more ^promptly and 
more perfectly than water — as witness the Turkish 
bath. By this process much labor would be saved 
in heating the water ; we would have also an exact 
measure of heat; and experience would soon give 
the due measure of time. Nothing but my age and 
infirmities, combined with two bad seasons, have 
prevented my carrying out the experiment, but I 
would be gratified at having Mr. Partridge's opinion 
upon the subject. Thomas »Spalding. 

. Sapelo Island, Ge orgia. 

VALUE OF ANTHRACITE COAL ASHES. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to the Agriculturist for 
the year past, and among the variety of subjects of 
which it treats, but more especially under the head 
of manures, I have looked in vain for an article 
upon the properties of ashes from anthracite coal, 
as an article of manure, (a). There is a vast 
amount df ashes annually made from anthracite 
coal in this vicinity, and throughout the country, 
and it becomes an important matter of inquiry 
whether they possess tnose fertilizing properties 
common to wood ashes, or whether they possess 
any value at all. Among us there is a variety of 
opinions upon the subject, some maintainin|^ that 
tney are not only of no value, but a positive injury 
to most soils, while others maintain that they are 
nearly or quite as good as wood ashes. I incline 
to the latter opinion. I would not say that they 
are as valuable; but that they are of sufficient 
▼alue to make it an object for those who burn coal 
to save all the ashes for the purposes of manure. 
I have tried them sufficiently to satisfy my own 
mind ; and if a simple statement of facts as brought 
out by my own experience will induce others to try 
the experiment, or will be the means of bringing 
up the subject for discussion in your paper, 1 am 
sure I shall feel gratified, and tne community at 
large will be benefited. 

In the summer of 1842, 1 put upon a piece of 

ground which I planted wifn com, on the most 
arren parts of it, some two or three cart loads of 
coal ashes, spread broadcast, and very thick. The 
result was, that ti^ere was a very perceptible differ- 
ence in favor of that part which was covered with 
the whes, although it was on decidedly the poorest 
0oil ; and this duTerenee was perceptible the year 
following in the crop of oats. In 'the summer of 



1845, the same piece of ground was planted wiA 
com (as the grass seed did not take well in conse- 
quence of the dry season of '43), and coal ashea 
were again tried on another part of the piece and 
applied as before, and with the same results; 
the com being much larger where they were 
applied, than where none was used — ^indeed it was 
much laiger than where the barnyard manure was 
used. It will be recollected that the summer of '45 
was a very dry one, and such seasons are not com* 
moiily considered as favorable for ashes of any 
kind ; but for au^t that I could see, the drought 
affected that j)art where the ashes were the least of 
any. I am now trying an experiment which I think 
will test the matter thoroughly. Last fall I selected 
the most barren spot'that icould find (and which in 
the spring I intend to plant with com) of about 
four rods square, and sowed it very plentifully with 
coal ashes. If under ordinary circumstances, it 
yields a fair crop, I shall attribute it to the fertiliz* 
ing properties of the coal ashes ; and the result I wiU 
make known to you in due season. 
MiltOTk, Ct,9 Jan. 1% 1846. Geo. H. Randue. 



(a) Our correspondent wilhGnd this subject treated 
at considerable length in Vol. 1 , of the Agriculturist, 
pp. 236 and 324. Also a short notice of their value. 
Vol. 2, p. 11. We are not the less pleased, howev* 
er, to be favored with this communication, and trust 
the writer will forward us an account of the experi- 
ments he contemplates making the coming season. 
We intend to bring this subject before the Agricul- 
tural Association of this city the present month ; and 
get an analysis of anthracite coal ashes by some 
good chemist. We can then compare it with those 
of other kinds of ashes, and learn their exact value 
to the farmer. 
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ST ALT- FEEDING AND SOILING 
Ko person can carry out the system of stall feed- 
ing and soiling cattle, with a view of increasing the 
quantity and quality of manure, unless he has good 
premises for that purpose. Good bams and stadls* 
and good sized varas, are necessary for the profita- 
ble wintering of stock. Too few, I regret to find» 
are provided with these advantages. Let any one 
drive through the country and see with what small 
and scanty Dams, slieds, and yards, the farmers are 
provided to make the most of their cattle through 
the winter. Many a man is cultivating from 200 
to 300 acres of good land, when he has not build- 
ings for more tb^n half the quantity he works. I 
believe it is admitted 'by every one who has culti- 
vated strong, wet, day land, that before any im- 
provement can take place, it must be well drained. 
This is not an expensive process. If the farmer 
will only take a good agricultural paper, in which 
he will see the best modes that have been tried by 
others, he may easily accomplish it with a littfe 
energy and perseverance on his part. He may be 
assured that the money and labor wiU be returned 
to him ten fold. I oelieve if the fanners of this 
present day will drain their lands where it is want- 
ed, get a good new improved sub-soil plow, and 
not be afraid to plow deep, they may accomplish 
more than they are aware of. 
Dutchess Co., Y. Y. J. D. Williimsoh. 
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:_ SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK.— No. 1. 

While trayelliuff over the United States for 
Beveral years past,l have jotted down in a memo- 
randum, whatever appeared to me worthy of note, 
and which might some day be interesting to these 
who take picture in increasing their agricultural 
infonnation. And here I give you a scrap about 

An Orange County Milk Farm, — ^Whileon a visit 
at Newburra last summer* I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. J. fi. Colwell, who lives oa a fann: of 280 
acres* 21 miles from the river, and upon which he 
keeps 50 cows, 4 oxen, 5 horses, and varjdng num- 
bers of young stock. About 60 acres are in grain 
cultivation ; the other in pasture, mowing, and 
woodland, which latter, however, is pastured. The 
average crops on this, as well as adjoining farms, 
nay be fairly stated as follows : — Corn, 40 bushels 
to the acre ; rye, 20 ; oats, 40>; and hay, one-and- 
a-half tons. Of course the great reliance for profit 
is tipon the milk sent to the city market. This is 
aola at an average through the year of two cents 
per quart, delivered on ooard of steam-boats at 
Newouigh. Mr. Colwell expects his cows to 
average 5 or 6 quarts of milk per day through the 
year, which will be in a year, at 51 quarts per day, 
2,0071 quarts, at 2 cents, $40.15, which is a litUe 
below what is generally calculated for the average 
produce of cows in Oranfl^e county. 

Last year Mr. ColweU only kept sixteen cows, 
from wnich he sold milk to the amount of $890, 
makina; an average of $55.62| to each cow ; a very 
pretty uttle item for some of us out west, who brag 
of our great prairie pastures, to set down opposite 
our account of profit, where cow-keeping costs 
nothinff, and the profit is in exact proportion. 

But 1 must tell how Mr. Col well's cows are kept. 
In summer, 'upon good pasture, watered by such 
springs and nils as are always found trickling 
through a mountainous country such as this is. At 
six o'clock regularly through the summer, they are 
brought from tne pasture to the yards, and milked, 
and then tum^ out in a different pasture during tiie 
niffht This change of pasture every night, Mr. 
ColweU looks upon as an item of great importance. 
When the pasture begins to £edl, say Ist of October, 
he commences feedi^ half a busnel per head per 
day of brewer's grains, which are hauled each day 
from Newburgh, and fed to the cows in heaps laid 
upon the clean sod. The winter feeding com- 
mences on an average the middle of November, 
and ends about the 10m of May. The cows are all 
stabled through the winter, and at present turned 
out to water ; but Mr. Colwell intends to fix his 
stable so as to water them as they stand in the 
stalls. For winter feed, everything of straw,, hay, 
or stubble kind, is cut up, and corn and cobs, and 
occasionally oats ground, and two quarts of this 
meal, with three pecks of brewer's grains to each 
cow, is mixed up with the chopped straw, &c., 
twelve hours before feeding, and given in quanti- 
ties to satisfy each appetite — ^not forgetting a daily 
allowance ol salt Inis feed, and a warm stable, 
gives him almost as much milk in winter as in 
smnmer. When I was there in October last, the 
price of grains was four cents per bushel, and I 
think I understood Mt. Colwell, that was his con- 
tract price through the year. If you will add the 
presest prices of hay and grain,, it will be interest- 



ing to some of us ^ ou^de barbarians,^ and oBable 
us to ** calculate" the cost of milk. [We shall be 
obliged to Mr. C. if he will do Ais. En.] Mr. 
ColweU could give you many other items worth 
▼our notice, I &ie say, and I engage 3Rm a most 
near.y welcome, if you wiU give lum a caU. 

There is another thing connected wi& ^is fann 
that g^ves it a claim upon the notice of every true 
American, who loves the mementoes of our Revolu- 
tionary history. It is the very ground occupied by 
Washington's army, while he occupied that memo- 
rable old stone house in Newburgh, which is still 
known as Washington's Headquartefs. It wae 
upon this farm where our toil-wom, po<Mrly fed, and 
worse clothed soldiers used to lie down in far 
worse winter-quarters th^ do &e present occu* 
pant* s cows, and at times, too, when tiiey would 
nave been rieht glad of some of die good, sweet meal 
now fed to tnem, to say nothing of the rich milk 

goured out upon this field of Mimi, where tiie veii* 
cation and benefit of beating swords into plow 
shares is so weU iUustrated. ReUcs of tiiose an- 
cient days, are stiU plowed up from time to time, aa 
the plowman becomes satisfied of the trutii of turn- 
ing up gold if he vnU but plow deep. Far more 
Ukely to plow it, than to dig it up, out of *< Ridd's 
ship," which some of that numerous class of people 
who seek to Uve by any odier mode than plowing, 
either deep or shallow, are stiU shallow enourh ta 
try to do at a place on the river below West ]^int 
caUed ColweU's landing, after one 6f the ancestore 
of the gentleman I have mentioned, and who accom- 
panied me down the river and pointed out this and 
many other interestii^ spots. Here it is said» 
$20,000 have been spent in money digging, which» 
if it had been spent m digging the soilT would pro- 
bably not have been sunklike the present expendi- 
ture, deeper than that sought after. 

Quantity of - Grass Seed soum to the Acre, — hi 
my own neighborhood, and many other places in 
which I am acquainted, four quarts to the acre oi 
timothy seed is thought to be a good seeding; and 
I am laughed at for tolking about putting onbualf a 
bushel. If such men ever read, 1 should like to 
have them learn how they seed land in Orange 
countjT. Noticii^ while on a visit to Mr. Charles 
Downing last faU, that he was seeding down a 
piece of gtound — dry graveUy loam upon a side 
hiU, I had the curiosity to see how much seed he 
put on to the acre, and found it was half a bushel 
of clean timothy, one-fourth of a bushel of orchard 
grass, and one-eighth of a bushel of clover. Now, 
uf four quarts is enough,, what a waste of seed is 
here? And equaUy wasteful was he in die labor 
bestowed upon the land. Not contented with 
plowing and throwing on the seed in a windy day, 
ne actuaUy sowed it carefaUy even, and then har- 
rowed the ground untU smoota. And what is more, 
picked up the roots, stones, and trash, besides the 
waste of putting on manure. 

^* WeU,. no wonder such folks can make $55 
from a cow in one season — ^we can't do it out 
west, that ar* a fact, stranger ; but then we can live 
without it" 

That is the answer — " we can Zii;e"«-yes, we can 
and do live, the Lord knows how ; but you never 
wiU tiU you come and see. ** One half the 
world don't know how the other half live." — No 
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would not KO OQ dojug joet t 
they wont know, and, oi cooi: 



if tlwy did, tkej would try to Uts better. If some 
of « your folk^ " down East," only knew how 
HiBecrf''oiiifolktf' "ont West,"bTed,orpretend- 
ed to bre by fanning, tkey would be mote content- 
ed ; and it weitem uiul ipoileTs knew bow eaatent 
Ijh^ ekinneiB had Bkinned their knd to death, they 
' e eame tbii«. Bat 
f , wont do, 

SOLOH ROBIIIBOH. 

LiAa Qmt Hamt, fad., Lu. 6, 1849. 

TO GET SANDT WOODLANDS IN CROP. 

I AM cuttiDg off the wood of a tract of land bIodk 
. ude of the Lone Island tailrosd, with a view ol 
clearing it up and coltiTating it What is the best 
and eheuiest nnthod that I can puisne to get it intc 
aopl Yoa know that it is a poor sandy soil. 

Mp, Jm. 13, 184«. G. A. 

We would adviM oar coirespondent to rentori 
all luBwoodoffae eaiiyasFebruaiy.and cutBjkdpilt 
the brush. As soon aaUus is dry enough in March, 

KRnmeace bumins it, and then scatter the luhes 
eHefuUyorer the land. Now take a strong break np 

Slow, with a sharp coulter, which will go through 
le land and cut up the eniface roots completely, 6 
to 9 inches deep ; it can then be as easily plowed 
with the common plow, as an old field. Give it a 
top-dresaing of Peruvian ^lano, at ihe rats of 400 
Ibe. per acre, mixed with nne charcoal dust Uar- 
low this well in; then sow at least 3 or 4 bosheis 
of oats to the acre, and half a bushel of clover seed. 
Harvest the oats when ripe, and neither feed nor 
eat the clorer that year. If this advice suits our 
oorrespondent, we will, in a future No., teli hira 
what further to do with his land. 



A CHEAP FABMHOUSB. 
Wboerer rean his houie in air, 
Will need much gold to build it there ; 
WUIe he that btiilde an humUe cot, 
jkhynre some gold to boil the not. 
While (hat m high the cot ouUhovs, 
is hard to climb the good wile knowi- 
Who has the cot ne'er wanti a home ; 
Who spent the gold to want may come 
It is an old proverb, Mi. Editor, that many a 
nan has built his house so big be could not live in 
it Sontetimea it is because he don't know bow to 
boild lees. Can we helpto show him ! Notwith- 
■tttnding the high chatacier and the adaptability of 
Ur. Doffning'a works to the " upper ten thousand," 
the wonts olthe lower ttn h\uiared lAoiuowt are 
Dot satisfied. 

It is often the case, particularly in settling new 
conntriee, that a man wants something that will 
answer f or inunediate shoiter, and which be would 
bo gl^ so to bnild that it noold by and by form 
jwrt of the house — so he may be able to build port 
~' a hooso this y««r, and psjt next year, and per- 



Mpe another part another year. 
Norw, any plan '' " 



. . o arranged that the new 

beginner can build it in parts, having each part 
complete in itself, will be ueeful to many of your 
traders, who will never read " Cottage Besidences;" 
and if they did, could luit adopt a single plan in the 
book, for want of means. It is for the benefit of 
thia elaes Utat I hnve arranged the eocloMd plan. 



5T 

It is particnlatly intended for the neu $ittUr, and to 
be built on the baloon plan, which has not a aiogla 
tennonor mortice in the frame, except the sills: all 
the upright timber being very lisht, and held to- 
gether by nails, it being sheeted upon the studa 
under the clap boards, is very stiff, and jiut aa good 
and lar cheaper than ordinary frames. 



FaoHT View or CorrAoa.— Fia. 11. 
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Gaouxo PI.AN or Cottask.— Fia. 13, 

J>ueription.~-a, Wash-toom, 13x13; b, kilchM 

IS X24i cporlor, 16 X 16; ij,/ A,i, bed-roonub 

10x13; CrStore-room, 8 X 10; gr, pantry, 8x 10} 

}, I, elothes press; k, entry ; m, fin-place ; n, staii- 

way ; o, wood-house ; p, garden gats ; iht pux^ 

Bboold be in the wash room. 

I would have a lawn in front, with shrubbery, and 

I orchard on the side opposite the garden. Between 

tbe nrden and the honse sboald be a road to tba 

rear Duildings, and between this road and the honat 

I would have a etrip of green sward ornamented 

with ahrabbery. A cocresponding strip alao shouU 
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be reserved between the bouse and orchard. All 
the rest may be left to the taste of the person own- 
ine the premises. 

Now« suppose a family just arrived at the *' new 
location," and designing to build a house upon the 
aboye plan. First, fhey need some immediate 
shelter. Two hands in two days, can put up the 
room 13 by 13, marked wash room (a), in the plan, 
with a lean-to roof, the sides covered with wide 
f inch boards, feather-edged together, with a rou^h 
floor, which, with arougn shed to cook under, will 
serve for bed room and parlor while the house is 
building. 

Next add the room marked kitchen (&)» a good 
sized farmer's kitchen, 16 by 24. Board up the 
sides in the same way and finish off inside complete, 
and you then have a house with two rooms, the 
wash room answerinfl; well for a summer cooking 
room. Divide the cnamber into three rooms, two 
of ti^em 8 by 14 each, and the other 10 by 16, in- 
cluding the stairway (n). Make the posts of this 
part of the building 12 ft. 6 in. high from the 
sleepers of lower £or, and the lower room 7 ft. 
6 in. in the clear; the joice ten inches deep, and the 
upper room will be 4 ft. high under the eaves, and 
}rou will consequently have to finish up the rsifters 
till you get high enough in the centre. 

Now add as you are able one or both of the 
wings, containing each a bed room '10 by 12 (d, /, 
A, t), and pantry and store room 8 by 10 («, g) ; each 
of' these is also a lean-to, the outside j^osts of which 
should be 6 feet high, and the roof rising 4 ft., will 
leave two feet above in the side of the centre build- 
ing for lights into the stairway chamber. These 
side rooms will also have to be finished a little way 
up the rafters, to get height enoujgh. 

The sides of these rooms, which were foimerly 
the outside of ibe main building, can be plastered or 
papered upon the rough boarding^. Your house so 
tar is ifc whole house, complete m itself, but next 
year you want it more extensive. Qo on then, and 
add tne front room (c), with or without the wings 
and porch, d, t, 7, k^ I, either of wbich could be 
added afterwards, by making your calculations as 
you go along, buiMing one room after another as 
you are able, and until you finally get a very com- 
fortable house, completed like the uan. Iii«calcu- 
lating sizes of rooms, I have not allowed for thick- 
ness of walls. The front chamber I would leave 
all in one room, with one large window in the 
front, and opening out upon the ton of the.portico, 
and haying a dnmi whi^ would oe heated by the 
stove in the room below, and make a j)leasant sit- 
ting, sewing, or nursery room, either in summer or 
winter. 

As in all my design I aim at great economy of 
cost, convenience 01 anangement, and occupancy 
of all the room for some useful purpose ; so now I 
hope you are able to add a little cheap ornamental 
work to the front. Support the porch which is 
6 ft. by 24, upon five neat columns, with railing, 
except the door way; make the roof flat, with a 
pretty little railing on top, so that we can come out 
of the front chamber of a balmy evening to smell 
ftkt honeysuckles that have been trained up from 
below. Carry out bulwarks upon the roof of each 
wing, to hide the pitch. Put in a large window in 
the centre of the parlor front, of a half sexagonal 



shape, with two narrow windows each side, open- 
ing oy hinges down to the floor, through whicn in 
summer we can also have access to a pleasant seat 
upon the porch, and still enjoy the eon^[)any of 
those who might choose to remain within the room. 
For the sake of symmetry, I placea door at each 
end' of the porch, only one of which will be an open 
sesame, unless -perchance about the time you get 
the '* new white house*' done, the sovereigns 
should elect you justiee of the peace, or you hap- 
pen to be a doctor, or somebody else, that wants a 
room for an office, tust^see how conveniently yen 
can open the blind door through a passage like that 
on the other side, into one of the front bed rooms 
(t), 10 ft. by 12, 'where yout^uld keep your oflicial 
diflmity very snug, without disturbing tne family. 

The Idtcnen, which should be the grand deside- 
ratum in every farm house, you vriU perceiye is so 
situated that it has only nine feet of simace exposed 
to the weather, which will save many a load of 
wood, and yet by opening room doors, it can be 
well ventilated in summer. 

Until you do get the wood house built, you can 
use the wash room in winter to keep a stock of 
kindling wood. If you like the plan and have the 
means, of course it will be best to build the whole 
at one time. But, if necessaiv to build by sections, 
you can do as I have directed, or you can build the 
iront part first, or build the entire centre part first, 
and afterwards add the difierent rooms that lean-to. 

My object is to accommodate Uie new settler and 
poor man, with a plan by which he can get a home 
without building himself out of a house, or gettinc 
a great shell of an outside show, full of un&ish^ 
emptiness. Look at the plan and see how far I 
have succeeded, and such as it is, accept it as a 
Christmas present from your sick friend, 

Indiana, Dec, 25, 1845. SoLow Robinson. 

OARDENING^No. 1. 

Thx important benefits derived from gardening 
and the pleasure also associated with its pursuit, 
have obtained for it a distinguished rank among 
the various sciences which have occupied the atten- 
tion of men. Its productions are alike calculated to 
cheer the frugal board of the cottager and to decorate 
the tables of the affluent It furnishes pleasure, 
health and profit to the sedentary, the merchant or 
to the gentleman of fortune. Its practice relieves 
the mind from that bustle and confusion attendant 
upon a life of business — ^it is a source of healthy 
and strengthening exercise — and it is a recreation 
in which may be found endless gratification and de- 
light. It has been the inclination of kings and the 
choice of philosophers. It has had among its most 
zealous practitioners, men from every grade in soci- 
ety and from every age and climate. ** Our first 
most endearing and most sacred associations," ob 
serves Mrs. Hofland, '< are connected with cardens ; 
our most simple and refined perceptions of beauty 
are combined with them ; and the very condition of 
our being compels us to the cares, and rewaids us 
with the pleasures attached to them." 

Gardening, like every other art, must be aflected by 
the government under which it is exercised, either 
by its laws and institutions, or indirectly by the 
state of society as modified by tAieir influence. Hor- 
ticulture, in ail its branches, will be most adyanta* 
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niBly displayed where the people are free ; the 
tendency of such a state of society being to 
conglomerate property in irregular masses, as nature 
has distributea her properties ; and this irregularity 
is the most fayorabte for gardening as a necessary, 
convenient and elegant art. 

The religion of a people is also calculated to have 
some effect upon their gardening ; for those religions 
whose offices are accompanied by sjplendor and snow, 
and which haye various f dtes and spectacles, will 
be favorable to the culture of flowers and plants of 
cHrnament; and diose which forbid at certain seasons 
the use of animal food, will in some do^ee encour- 
age the production ol fruits and vegetables. In or- 
der more fully to observe the influence which the 
diflerent states of society and climate have upon 
this science, it would be well to take a retrospective 
view of its pro^press from the earliest periods down 
to the present tune. 

The art of cultivating the soil, according to Sir 
Isaac Newton, was invented in Egypt. According to 
Herodotus, the sacred gfo^es or j;ardenBwere often 
of extraordinary beautv, thus designedly cerrespond- 
ing with that primeval garden where the Almighty 
Ruler first placed man. Every sacred grove was a 
copy of Elysium, and the prototvpe of Eiysium itself 
was the paradise of Eden. From Egypt, this art 
spread itself through Persia, Gseece, and other an- 
cient countries, that eventually came under the do- 
ndniott of the Roman emperors. The flrst mention 
that is made of a garden in the Roman history, is 
that of Tarquinius ouperbus, B. C. 534. livy men- 
tions this garden, but it can only be gathered from 
what he writes, that it was connected with the royal 
palace in the city of Rome, that it abounded in 
flowers and was supplied with streams ol water. 
The villa of Sallust was situated on Quirinal HiU, 
and in Stewart's life of Sallust we are informed that 
these gardens were so beautiful, that when Rome 
fell beneath the swa^ of her Emperors, the imperisd 
residence was fixed m them. Some idea of Roman 
ffardeiis about the beginning of the present era, may 
be obtained from the paintings rescued from the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. They are 
represented in these paintings merely as square 
plots of ground, surrounded with trellis-work and 
ornamented with fountains and urns. 

Among the fruits that were introduced into Italy 
by the Romans may be found the fig and almond 
from Svria, the citron from Media, the peach 
from Persia, the pomegranate from Africa, the 
apricot from Epirus, apples, pears, and plums ifom 
Armenia, and chenies from rontus. 

There is no Roman author exclusively upon 
this subject, but we find it treated ol by Virgil, in 
his Georgics, by Pliny in his Natural Histqry, and 
by Columella in his Rural Economy. 

This decline of the Roman Empire commenced 
with the reien of the Emperors. Violence and 
rapine stalked abroad at noon -day — invasion from 
barbarians followed, and the ferocity engendered by 
the troubles of the times, seemed almost entirely to 
effiice from the mind of man the noble simplicity of 
nature. Barbarism rode rough -shod over man and 
the arts ; warfare became the only occupation, and 
a taste for this ennobling science was entirely 
rooted out. 



From the commencement of the government of 
the Popes in the 8th, to the 13th century, horticul- 
ture was practised only by the monks and honaos 
of religious persons in Europe. Harte informs t» 
that &e monks of St Basil and St. Benedict ren- 
dered fertile many tracts in Italy, Spain and 
Fiancer which had lain neglected ever since the in- 
vasion of the Goths and Saracens. 

In A. D. 1440, the art of printing was invented ; 
this^with other causes, conduced towards the es- 
tablishment of commerce in Italy and Holland, and 
the arts of peace to prevail. The splendor and 
magnificence of the popes and princes, the remains 
of ancient grandeur, and the blessines of peace and 
commerce tended to the revival of the arts in Italy 
rather than any other country. The Medici family, 
in the commencement of the 16 th century, did much 
towards the revival of the art of gardening. The 
earliest private botanic garden was formed at Fa- 
dua, by Gasper de Gabrieli, a wealthy Tuscan 
noble. It was finished in 1525, and opened for the 
insnection and gratification of die curious. At an 
early neriod of the Roman Empire, the vall^ of 
the Bhone was a favorite retreat of the nobility, 
and nowhere out of Italy are to be found such 
splendid remains of villas as in the Ftovincia Nar- 
bonensis, in France. Gardening, with the other 
arts, proceeded from east to west. The Crusades, 
in the 12th century, excited a taste for building and 
gardening in the north of Europe, although some 
authors state that even before this period the Dutch 
cultivated many useful and ornamental plants. Tha 
Christian invaders could not avoid noticing the 
ffardens of the Infidels in Egypt and Svria, and 
oein^ strudc with their beauty, imitated their plans, 
and imported their productions into Europe. The 
16th century, however, arrived before the culture 
of flowers was attempted. The introduction of the 
Christian religion, though at present favorable, was 
at first adverse to the use of flowers ; the rites ol 
religion, then carried on in gloomy vaults, were 
not, as now, accompanied by bands of music, 
statues, pic^res, and altars decorated with flowers. 
Botany now began to be considered a scienoe, inde- 
pendent of medicixle. Gardens were constructed, 
destined for curious and beautiful plants ; and the 
discoveiy of America and tiie passage to ^e Indies 
sjigmented their number. Travellers colleeted 
seeds, which they sent home to theix respective 
countries; great care was bestowed on such as ap- 
peared the most ornamental ; till, advancing by de- 
grees,, they at length became objects of luxury, 
and trade, and caprice ; fashion and variety gave 
incredible prices for some of these productions ; for 
in what will not extravagance intermingle ? 

The gardening of our own countrv is, to soma 
extent, necessarily that of Europe ; out within a 
few years vast improvements have been made in 
horticulture here* Societies for the diflusion ol 
information upon this subject, have sprung up in 
all parts of tne United States, and with their rise 
and progress a new impulse has been given to this 
art The taste for Horticulture has rapidly dis;^ 
seminated itself through the public mind — ^more soj 
perhaps, than a corresponding knowledge of skltt 
necessary for the cultivation and management of 
its objects ; consequently works on this subject are 
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^^^agstly Bought after and attcntiTely read. The 
t&ng of new yarieties of Taiious Kinda of froits 
from seada, has for a few yean nast attracted much 
^attention, and the time is probably not far diatant 
when we shall be sapplied with choice fruits, the 
nsuhs of our own experiments. Why should not 
«ur country take the lead in such matters i It is 
naturally rich in horticulture and botany, and with 
a genial cl^ faTorable to Ae production of every 
and flower. L. T. Talbot. 



. ▲ BEE FEEDER. 

^ It 18 wdl known to be customaiy in these days, 
to obtain a patent for 'every new invention that one 
is so fortunate as to hit upon. That idea, I must 
confess as a matter of course, occurred to me in rela- 
<lion to a beefeeder^ but I shall do no such thing. I 
will deprive no man who wishes to feed his starv- 
iag bees the free use oi my mode of doing it. 

*< The common mode of presenting them with 
food*" says Bevan in his work on Sees, « is to 
introduce it through the mouth of the hive in 
a lone boat formea by scooping out the pith from 
an amer stem. This jMan of feeding, independently 
ol other objections, can only be adopted in [mild 
weather ; for whenever the thermometer, generally 
(Q^eaking, ranges below 45^ Fahrenheit, the bees 
are indisposed to descend, and in severe weather 
none of them will quit the central combs between 
which they cluster, even to feed upon their own 
collected treasures, but will rather hang together 
and starve unless those veiy combs be the deposi- 
taies of those treasures. To guard against this 
eidl, a supply of loorm food placed over me hive or 
box will tempt Ihem to quit the cluster, and partake 
ireely of the donation, secure from all danger of the 
lood being scented by o^er families, as well as 
from ^ destructive .effects of exposure to cold 
w^le partakinff of it. * His own mode of presenting 
ft to them in the spring, is by means of « trough 
formed out af a board of dose grained wood, such 
as sycamore or beech grooved by a turner into con- 
centric ciroilar channcXBsarmountedjby a bell glass." 
(See his work, p. 66.) 

Further, ** if feeding be required in cold weaker, 
which should always, if possible, be avoided, it 
wUl be prudent to allow access only to the inner 
move, and over this to invert a small glass that will 
oip nearly but not quite to the bottom of it. This 
wfll prevent those chills which are apt to be expe- 
rienced where the warmth of the family cannot 
reach it, and will secure any incautious bees from 
drowning. The trough is moi||e particularly suited 
to spring feeding. At this season, if the bees have 
had a sufficient winter's supply, feeding will only 
be required on a small scale, it being chiefly intended 
as a cordial to promote early breMlne. The au- 
tumnal supply on the contrary ishould ciwcys be 
large, for feeding by driblets at this season of the 

Sear keeps up a continual excitement, and increases 
le heat of tne hive to such a degree as to cause 
increased consumption and probably to injure the 
health of the bees. For this wholesale feeding he 
lecommends tiie trough invented by Mr. Dunbar. 
It is tamed in a lathe out of a solid piece of close 
grained wood, holding half a pint of syrup, into 
which the bees ascend through a wooden tube, pass- 
ing over the top and down the outside till they 
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reach a float which is pierced with small faolea. 
There are other particulars connected with it which 
it is not necessary here to detail.* > . 

I have extracted thus laivel^ from Bevan^ work 
(bdieved -tobe sufficient authority) to present sererai 
facts connected with the subject of feeding whidiit 
is necessary to consider in determining the merit of 
a new invention. 

The feeder now to be described is made of tin, 
and consists of a cylindrical vessel with a tube in- 
serted, *to which fs am>lied a small cup that muA 
always be partially ftlled with Hquid while the ves- 
sel contains any. Whenever the syrup is reduced 
below the apertures in the tubes at the bottom of 
the cup, a bubble of air ascends into the vessel, by 
which a fresh supply is let down. It is prcfvented 
from overflowing by the pressure of the atmo^hcfa. 
The apertures in ue tube of the cup are four, to 
which the end of the tube over which it is appliai 
is cut to correspond. 

Fig. 13, is a section ol my 
feeder in a vertical plane, 
through the apertures in the 
tube of the cup, shown as fiU- 
ed and inverted, in order to 
be applied to the hive, (c) is 
a tube four inches in length 
and half an inch in diameter, 
over which the tube of the "^' ^ 
cup (6) fits closely and is pres- Fzo. 1 S. 

sea on the former until that is in contact with the cup, 
care being taken that the apertures for the passage of 
the syrup, as shown (e e), be preserved through both. 
The cup is one inch in diameter and half an inch in 
depth. The tubes and cup are covert vnAt wax, as 
being more agreeable to the bees, if) Iswood sur- 
rounding the tube, and exactly fitting ihe aperture in 
the top of the hive. (/ ) Is a section of the cup and its 
tube, shovm as removed from tiie other portion of the 
feeder, and exhibiting two of ^e four points where 
they are soldered together, (g) lean instrument of 
tin of cylindrical form, stopped at one end and 
notched at the other, for making an aperture in tiie 
hive to admit the tube of the feeder. Press down 
very gently while turning it round. The portion of 
comb included in it will thus be removed without 
injury to the rest or to the bees. The application of 
the feeder would be facilitated were a wooden tube 
to be inserted through th^ top board of the hive, or 
at least a suitable aperture made before the bees had 
possession. '_ "~ ^ 

Two advantages are claimed for this feeder, which 
it may now be proper to state. 1st. When Ae 
feeder has been applied, the bees will reauire no 
further attention until the quantity allowed mem has 
become exhausted. 2d. It is adapted to winter- 
feeding as well as that of fall and spring. The 
bees have a constant supply in the upper part of the 
hive kept warm and fluid by their own heat, to 
which the^ can help themselves at any time and in 
any quantity they please. 

I mive had four leeders, holding from two to five 
pounds of syrup, in use two seasons, the contents of 
which have been entirely emptied except in a sin- 
gle instance, where the small passages from the 
tubes to the cup were clogged by sediment. This 
circumstance taught me [the necessity of straining 
the syrup. 
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If the enps have Bometimes oTerflowed 1 know 
not ; yet I have often looked through the g^laeees of 
the hives to see» but have neverobseFved any syrap 
on the floor boards. This fact leads me to eon- 
dnde that when« by a sudden elevation of tempera- 
ture, a qaant^ is forced out by the expansion ef 
air within, ih^ vessel being partially empty, the 
bMs from the same cause require a greato quantity 
c^ food, which compensates die supposed difficulty. 
The former seascm I surrounded the feeders with 
saw dust as a bad eonduotor ; the latter they had 
over them empty boxes only. The precaution is, 
howerer, to be recommended. Bevan recommends 
as the best spring food for bees and also the best 
flubstitute for honey in autumn, the following 
compound : one pound of coarse brown sugar and 
three^fourths of a pint ef ale, boiled to the oonsist- 
enee of a syrup, to which shoula be added a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Philxtus Philufs. 

CULTURE OF POTATOES. 

Tbe December No. of the Agnenlturist contained 
a short article upon the Potato Rot, and an invita- 
tion to its readers to contribute facts relating to the 
ixUtwation of the potato. 

Mv farm is upon the banks of the Connecticut, 
and me soil is of alluvial formation. Such soils 
are not favorable to the production of potatoes, as 
they are too close, and harden from the influence 
of the sun after rain. Hie porous, moist, upland, 
is congenial to the potato. Upon our intervals 
[meadows or bottoms skirting the river] We pre- 
pare the potato ground precisely as we do for corn, 
by spreading upon the green sward coarse and un- 
rotted manure from the Dam yard, and tarn under as 
early as we can. After rolling and harrowing, we 
plant upon the surface in huls about three feet 
apart in the rows, and make the hill as large as we 
can. We do not hoe more than once, except in 
wet seasons, when the weeds flourish. 

I planted one piece in the usual manner as early 
as the middle of April, and on the last day of May 
I planted another piece upon the same swell of 
land, turning under a good coat of grass to ihe 
depth of five inches. I then sharpened a stake 
(not very sharp), which was about three inches in 
diameter, and put an inch pin through it about ten 
inches firom the bottom, so that stepping upon the 
pin I could easily perforate the sod. I then began 
making my holes between the two first furrows, 
about eighteen inches apart, and continued to do 
80 in every fourth lap through the field. I then 
put one medium sized potato in each hole, forcing 
It down to the bottom of the sod, and coverins^ it 
with my heel. After planting the whole field in 
this manner, I went over it with the roller, which 
left the surface perfectly smooth. After the tops 
were three or four inches high, I plastered them, 
and covered the plaster an inch or two with my 
hoe. Before the tops got to be too large, I went 
between the rows with a cultivator, and pulled the 
weeds out between the hills. The result of the 
experiment was very gratifying. The crop from 
this piece was almost twice as large as from the 
other. The potatoes were larger, and much finer 
for the table, and cost me not more than half the 



usual labor. I would observe that fhis expeiiment 
was made upon dry soil, and in a very dry season. 
The j»roeess of deeomposition underneath the sod 
concentrated the moislare, and the unbroken suiw 
lace prevented evaporation. When I harvested 
(whicli I think should be as late as possible and 
avoid the freezing), I found that the tops came 
from below ihe sod, but the potatoes were upon the 
surface, some of them out of the ground. I ^all 
try this mode again, and place the potatoes twelve 
inches apart in the rows. 

I have escaped the rot, although all my neigh- 
bors have sunered from it the two past years. I 
cannot account for it, bat reasoning from analogy 
I have formed the following opinion : That if me 
disease is caused by an insect, the plant may be 
too mature, or not suflicientiy so when the inse^ 
appears, to suffer from such atta^. Therefore we 
succeed best when we plant early, or iate. This 
same theory wotild apply equally well to the Bup» 
position tiiat the disease is the effect of the damp, 
not weather of Aurust. In sowing wheat in the 
spring, we know tnat we escape both the weevil 
and rust, eitiier bv late or early sowing, and I 
have noticed tiiat the blast in the potato, and tiie 
rust on the wheat, come together. 

Wm. Bxixowv^ 

Wa^lH)U, N. K, Jan, 13, 1846. 

CULTURE OP 8UMACH. 

In September, 1843, 1 sent von an article on the 
cultivation of sumach, which appeared in your 
number for October. I am pleased to inform you, 
and the friends of American industry generally, 
that the quantity sent from the south for the past 
year, 1845, mostly from Vireinia, has been equal 
to about 10,000 bags, equivalent to 700 tons, being 
nearly one-twentieth of the consumption of the 
country. 

I mentioned in my former essay, that the most 
astringent vegetables, or those containing the 
largest portion of eallic acid, are raised in warm 
climates. Now, although the sumach sent from 
Virginia has been used in place of Sicilian, vet that 
which can be raised in oouth Carolina, ueorgia, 
Alabama, and more particularly Florida, woula be 
of decidedly better quality. 1 would, therefore, 
call the attention of enterprising citizens of those 
States to the article, and can promise them they 
can cultivate no product that will pay them better. 

I stated in my article of 1843, " that I had been 
informed sumach would not reproduce from the 
seed, it beinff a h jbridous plant ; but on consult- 
ing a Mr Woodward, who sent the seed of our 
sumach to England, he says it will reproduce, as 
much of the seed sent there produces bountifully." 
He states that it should be gathered as soon as npe, 
and planted soon after, so as not to become too old. 
This I consider an important fact, and one which 
our southern planters should embrace; for by 
planting the seed, and mowing down the shoots 
three times annually, they might obtain from three 
to five tons per acre, with much less expense and 
trouble than by gathering and bringing nome the 
natural growth scattered extensively over the coun« 
trv. The sumach is perennial, and when once 
planted would last for ages, the crop when sown 
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aniuially increasing until the ground became full 
of roots. 

I refer those who may be desirous of cultiyating 
sumach, to my former article, fop the time of cut- 
ting, andabe modes of preparineand packing the 
article for market Wh. Pavtridgs. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Thx regular monthly meeting of this Associsr 
tion was held at the Historical Society rooms, on 
the 7th of January. Hon. Luther Bradish, the 
President, in the cliair. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and approved. 

Dr. Gardener presented a copy of the first annual 
report on the Geology of Vermont 

Dr. Atexander H. Stevens stated that he had sown 
for experiment, the clover seed received from the 
Society, under the name of Persian clover, at a 
former meeting. It proved to be lucerne. He fur- 
ther remarked that he had previously grown lu- 
cerne with much advantage, and considered it supe- 
rior to any other green crop. A discussion arose, 
and many inauiries were made in relation to this 
crop, from wnich it appeared that it possessed such 
advantages over other crops, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, as to make it an object of importance 
to cultivate it more generally than is done at present 

Mr. Stevens described a successful mode of de- 
stroying Canada thistles, where the roots had pen- 
etrated bevond the reach of the plow. His plan 
was to cultivate the ground thoroughly, and seed 
it down with red top grass seed, sown fiberally, so 
that the sod should smother the young thistle, and 
thus prevent their growth. He also stated that he 
had sown some of the New Zealand spinach seed 
distributed by the Society. He had succeeded in 
raising a few plants, and found it a valuable vege- 
table for the table. Several gentlemen, who had 
also received this seed, reported that they had not 
been able to raise a plant 

Mr. Andrew H. Green , Cor. Sec'y, made his re- 
port. He read communications from Gov. Reed, of 
mrmuda, and Dr. Philips, of Mississippi, accept- 
ing the appointment as councillors of tne Associa- 
tion ; he also produced a translation of the pam- 
phlet of Baron Von Speck, on sheep, which had 
Deen referred to him for translation. He had trans- 
lated it himself, and wished the Association to con- 
sider whether it was best to publish it Messrs. 
W. S. McCoun and A. B. Allen were appointed a 
committee to examine the translation. 

Mr, R. L. Pell read a valuable essay (see a con- 
densed report of it below) upon the subject of pre- 
pared manures, and their ejects upon his crops for 
several successive years, after wnich he directed 
the attention of the Association to the importance 
of introducing the Peruvian alpaca into this coun- 
try. He presented a specimen of their wool. It 
was moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate the subject, and bring it before the 
Society at a future meeting. Messrs. R. L. Pell, 
J. S. Skinner, and Edward Clark were appointed. 

A motion was made that a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the subject of the waste manures of 
the city, as alluded to in Mr. Pell's essay, and to 
suggest such means as would enable the city to be 
reheved of this nuisance, and at the same time 
benefit the agricultural community by furnishing 



them with a valuable manure. Messrs. Stevens, 
W. S. McCoun, and S. T. Jones* were appointed 
as that committee. 

Prepared Manures^ (md ^leir effect uym Crops. — 
Mr. Pell rose and said : By analysis it is known that 
all cereal grains, cruciferous and leguminous plants, 
treesi-and shrabs» re<^uire in the sou the same chemi* 
cal substances, but in different quantities. These 
are eleven, viz : potashf soda, lime* magnesia, alu- 
mina, oxide of Iron, oxide of manganese, silica, sul- 
phuric asid, phosphoric acid, and chlorine. If one be 
absentr the soil will not grow any cultivated plant 
Hence analysis of soils is necessary for a proper and 
economical application of manure. In a barren soil 
one necessary mgredient alone might be absent If, 
then, ten ingredients be added and the eleventh kept 
back, the soil- is still banren* Henecr the reason 
why so much of New York will not ^ow wheat, 
and yet will grow other grain : the requisite quantity 
of some one or more chemical ingredients necessary 
for wheat is absent, but in sufficient quantity for rye, 
&c. When, at last, cultivated plants cease to grow, 
the five-finger vine appears, as it requires stiU less 
of them, in such a stage it is not rare that an ex- 
pense of three dollars per acre will enable soil to 
produce thirhr bushels of wheat I produced 78 i 
bushels of wheat on a piece of worn out arronnd, by 
fifty cents worth of two ingredients. Iaks produ- 
ces like ; and hence if straw of wheat be given to 
the ground it will produce wheat : indeed, wheat 
may be grown on a pane of glass, if the seed be 
covered with wheat straw in a decomposing state. 
Hence the fartner may sell the grain but not the 
straw. The farmer wno sells straw becomes poor ; 
he who buys it, grows rich. 

I apply straw to the cattlejrard ; it absorbs the liquid 
excrement, and rots. W hat is loi^ or partly unrotte^ 
I apply to hoed crops ; what is fine t mix with \^ 
eleven requisites and apply as a top dressing. It may 
be advisable to apply the straw to the ground and 
plow it in when unrotted. To grow grains give 
the soil straw of its kind; for potatoes, their vines ; 
grapes, their vines ; to apples their branches \ and 
so of all. The droppings of cattle are the best ma- 
nure to grow grasses, as they feed on grass ; those 
of horses fed on grain for the growth of cereals. 
Onions are grown year after year oy onlv returning 
the tops to Uie ground. In Virginia, haa the refuse 
of the tobacco plant been returned to the soil, she 
would not now be barren. The bad farmer is in- 
jured by the vicinity of well manured land, as ma- 
nure has an affinity for oxygen, hydrogen, ammo- 
nia, &c., floating in the air, and attracts them to the 
provident fanner's land. 

Formerly, I applied composts of various things, 
and had wonderful results ; Idared not omit any one, 
as I knew not which had produced the result 
Now, science by analysis shows what is necessary. 
By these composts, I grew a squash to weigh 201 
lbs., the heaviest on record ; and a cabbage to weigh 
44 lbs. By it I erew wheat to weigh o4 lbs., rye 
60 lbs., oats 44 i Ids. When Sprenffelmade known 
his analysis, showing that eleven suostances are ne- 
cessary to all good soils, I found that my compost by 
chance had them all, and t^'enty other enriching 
in^edients. 

Previous to 1840, my orchards bore only every 
other year. Since then I make them bear every 
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year : and this year, a bad one for fruit, foand 
my manured trees full, and those not manured bar- 
ren. The drought of this year was fatal to fruit ; 
yet my manured trees had abundant moisture and 
were fruitful. I pref^ the manure of decayed vege- 
table matter to the excrement of cattle, as -the mate- 
rial that makes and supports the animal has been 
extracted, and the excrement is not so rich on that 
account If the vegetable matter be rotted and 
its ammonia fixed by charcoal dust, all the chemical 
substances are present Thus rotted vegetable mat- 
ter is more beneficial than the dung of >cattle, quan- 
tity and quantity alike. 

A most valuable manure is the liquid remaining 
after the boilii^ of bones. It is very offensive un- 
less disinfected. Whenliot it is not offensive, but 
becomes so when cold. It is a jelly when cold. 
By the application of charcoal dust to the hot liquid, 
the jelly when cold is not offensive. In this state 
it may be made into compost with other substances. 
In that condition it is a most valuable manure. At 
present large amounts of the liquid are thrown into 
the rivers. I prevailed upon a rrinder of bones to 
save his liquid by charcoal, and ne now sells what 
formerly he hired carried away. I have used it with 
great advantage, both on arable and m^dow land. 

Charcoal is one of the most valuable manures. 
It is the most powerful absorbent known. It takes 
from the atmosphere oxyeen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
ammonia, &c., and holds uem while the weather is 
dry. During rain it absorbs 80 per cent of water, 
and releases the gases to descend to the earth to 
fertilize it When the weather becomes dry it 
parts with the water, and absorbs from the air the 
gases again. This it continues almost perpetually, 
as it is nearly indestructible. When applied to the 
earth, the trees, plants, and gnisses are found to 
nave it adhering to their roots ready to impart 
eases and moisture as wanted. Trees packed m it 
nave remained green for 80 days, while others with- 
out it have died in like circumstances. Hams and 
salt meats are preserved -perfectly when packed in it 
I preserved apples in perfect condition for one year 
in it. If spread over compost heaps, bam-yards, 
stable-floors, in privies, it absorbs the ammonia, 
prevents offensive smells, fixes the volatile gases, 
and thus makes a valimble compost 

Ashes applied to sandy soils are valuable ; and 
on some sous leached are as good as unleached. I 
have known land too poor to grow 8 bushels of com, 
made to produce 45 bush, by ashes alone ; and they 
are more valuable on a sandy soil &an any other 
manure except marly clay. They enable the sandy 
soil to retain its moisture, a great point They are 
used to great advantage on Long Island and in New 
Jersey. They stimulate growth as does plaster. 
Sown broad cast on .grass, the effect is perceptible 
at a great distance. ' The yield the first year on 
saTidy soils in grass, will pay the expense of apply- 
inj^ forty bush& to the acre. They give to the soil 
siucate of potash, which is needed to form stems. 

Ashes have two actions on soils, viz., chemically 
by alkali they neutralize acids ; and mechanically 
by rendering sandv soils more tenacious. Muck is 
made valuable bv them, when mixed in compost ; the 
acid of the muck is destroyed by the alkali, and fer- 
mentation follows. 



Lime has been used by me to great advantage. 
I prefer ovster shell lime, as it contains no magne- 
sia, which most stone lime does. I think oyster 
shell lime has a tendency to lessen in growUi the 
stem and leaves, and increase the fruit and seeds. 
I put on barren or worn out land 300 bushels oys- 
ter shell lime and it grew wheat to a weight of '64 lbs. 
per bushel ; with the wheat I sowed one JEushel of do- 
verseed and half a bushel of timothy seed per acre, 
and the next year cut 2| tons, and the second year 3 
tons <^ hay per acre. I have found it of great advan- 
tage in potato culture ; the potatoes do not rot in the 
¥ round, while neighboring unlimed ones all do. 
hey are mealy and fine, and do not rot after gather- 
ing, and have been free of rot in dnr, wet and avera^ 
seasons. I think it destroys the fungus or insect» li 
either be the cause of rot. 

Bone dust I have used and find it most valuable, 
and advise its use, especially on soils long cultivat- 
ed, destitute of phosphate of lime ; it is the moet 
efficacious manure that can be used on an exhausted 
soil, but will do better on dry calcareous soil dian 
on such as contain alumina. It should be mixed 
with earth to ferment before spreading. There 
should be used from 12 to 20 bushels to the acre. 
It seems best on turnips. In compost, it is valuable, 
as it yields phosphates largely. It is said that in 
England, where on lands it had been appb'ed 20 years 
before, its effect could be seen to a yard. I trust the ex- 
portation of bones from our country will soon cease. 

I have used guano successfully and unsuccessful- 
ly. Mixed wiUi earth and applied to plants in close 
contact it was injurious ; applied in weak solution 
to grass land and green house plants its effect was 
wonderful. My experience shows that its method 
of use will determine its value. In composts I have 
found it very effective. 

Night soil is one of the most valuable manures. 
In this country, as well -as in England, great preju- 
dice prevails against its use in surnculture or sarden« 
ine. For a^es it has been used in Asia and parti- 
cularly in China. In France, in Belgium, Bohemia^ 
Saxony, all the German confederacy, and Swe- 
den its destruction or waste is prohibited by law. 
In England and America it is thrown into the rivers 
to beioul them, and the fish which devour it are 
eaten instead of vegetables grown by it As manure, 
6 loads of it have Deen found to produce 650 bush- 
els per acre of potatoes, while, on the same ground, 
120 loads of horse manure yielded only 480 bushels. 

In conclusion, I have to remark that the main 
stay of the farmer is his barnyard manure. Yet this 
varies in quality, according to the material of which 
it is made, and the manner of making. Thus the 
droppings of cattle fed on straw and turnips are far 
less valuable than those of cattle fed on hay and 
oil cake ; and it is economy to feed hay and oil 
cake rather than straw and turnips. So in manuring ; 
that which is leached by rains and volatilized by the 
sun is less valuable than the unleached and unsun- 
ned. But this is too extensive a subject to take up» 
and is so well understood by rood fanners, that it u 
unnecessary to say more on me subject. 

Mr. Pell made some further remarks on methods 
of cultivation, which we will report' in our next 

After some business relating to the Society was 
transacted, the meeting adjourned. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbb Society met in the Capitol on the 2l8t of 
Jamtary. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
B. P. Johnaou, Esq. 

The Recording Secretary, L Tucker, read the 
list of members present. 

The Treaetuer, T. Hillhoose, read the report of 
the Committee appointed to examine the Treasurer's 
accounts. The accounts were reported BoJdtiactoTy. 

The Treasurer then read his report From this it 
appears that the 

Receipts of the year 1845, iDcluding ) *a aoo ot 
balance on hand Jan. 1, 1845, were J* " ^ 

Dishurtemeats. 3,776 06 

Invested on bond and mortgage '3,000 00 5,776 06 



Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1846 < 



$546 31 

Mr. Greddes reported, ^t the Committee on 
Com had awarded the premium on corn to Geo. 
Vail, of Troy» 91 bushels to the acre. 
1 C. N. Bement, chairman, reported the awards of 
premiums made by the Committee on root crops. 

Mr. Fuller, of Onondaga Co., moved that a com- 
mittee of three from each Senatorial District, be ap- 
pointed to recommend suitable persons as officers of 
the Society for the year 1846, and to report to the 
Executiye Committee a proper place at which the 
Annual Show of the Society snould be held ; the 
motion prevailed. 

Mr. Cheever, of Albany Co., moved that the 
committee of nomination be chosen by the dele^tes 
present from each Senatorial District, each delega- 
tion to select three of its members ; the motion pre- 
vailed. 

The delegations then retired, and on coming in 
repoited the committee. 

L. F. Allen offered a resolution, proposing a com- 
mittee to investigate and report to the Society all 
information that can be obtained in reference to the 
dairies of this State. The resolution was adopted, 
and L. F. Allen, D. Lee,E. Comstock, Z. Pratt, and 
Wm. Walbridge, were appointed the committee. 

The Society adjourned to meet at 6i o*clock, 
P.M. 

On convening at evening, Mr. Denniston, of the 
Dominating committee, reported the following 
names, viz. : — 

President, J. M. SsaawooD; Vice Presidents, R. H. 
Lui>Low, A. BooKBB, E. P. Prxmtics, T. 1. Marvim, 
P. JoNBS, J. M. Spebd, H. S. Ramdall, and Lewis 
F. Allsn: Recording Secretary, Lu the a Tucker; 
Corresponoing Secretary, Joel B. Nott ; Treasurer, 
T. HiLLHOUss \ Executive Committee, A. Comcklih, 
Geo. Vail, Aml Doublsdat, A. Stevens, and 

J. MlLLBS. 

Mr. Hillhouse declined, and J. M. D. Mclntire 
was substituted, and the nominees were elected by 
the Socie^. 

The commiitee recommended Auburn as the place 
for the next Show. 

Hie Society then adjourned to the next day. 

On the 22d, the Society met and heard reports 
from its officers and various committees, and ad- 
journed to evening, when the President delivered 



the annual address. The new offieers were thea 
installed, and after the passage of some reaokati<NM 
and some interesting dtscossioor ^ Society ad- 
journed. 

On the 22d, the Executive Committee nwt,. and 
adopted the recommendation of the nominating 
committee»and selected Auburn as the place of the 
Show for this year. Mr. Tucker resigned the 
duties of his office, and they wese devolved on tiie 
Coiresponding Secretary. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, 

I KAVS seen in the Baltimore American, National 
Intelligencer, and other southern papers, an adver- 
tisement, offering for sale the cargo of Guano im- 
ported into New York in the Caroline Amelia, *' as 
Teruvian Guano, from the Chincha Islands f* and 
that the farmers of the United States may not be 
imposed upon in the purchase of this manure, I 
beg leave to avail myself of your journal to en- 
li^ten them on this subject. 

The Caroline Amelia was loaded under a license 
from the Chilian Government, at a distance of 
nearly a thousand miles from the Chincha Islands, 
and her cargo is of a quality far inferior to that 
obtained in Peru. ludeed, much oi thai sent to 
England from the same place has been found to be 
entirely worthless, from exposure to the rain where 
deposited ; and from being strongly impregnated with 
salt, from the beating of the surf against the low 
rocks where it is gathered. Another vessel, the 
Wodan, under the I^ish flag, was also loaded at 
the same place for the United States, and the same 
imposition may be attempted with her cargo. 

The only genuine Peruvian Guano sent to this 
country, is shipped at the Chincha Islands, by the 
Peruvian Guano Company, under authority of the 
Peruvian Government, and all to my consignment. 
It will be received by me at New York, or by Mr. 
Sam'l K. Gcorgs, at Baltimore. Any other offer- 
ed as Peruvian, is spurious, and our mrmers must 
be cautious to ascertain the origin of what they 
buy to avoid imposition. 

The only two cargoes of Peruvian Guano now 
in the United States are those of the Orpheus and 
CoqiUmbo, The ships ReguliLS, Troy, and Jfi»tf- 
sippi, are expected to arrive with furUier supplies, 
here or at Baltimore, in the course of the spring. 

Enclosed I send you the analysis of a sample of 
this Chilian Guano by Dr. Chilton of this city : 

Phosphate of Lime 58.65 

Carbonate of Lime 8.13 

Alumina, &«. ( Stonywlter... W.aa 

Chloride of Sodium 5.36 

Sulphate of Soda 4.41 

Sulphate of AmmoniSj \« 

Phosphate of Ammonia, r . ,- 

Muriate of Ammonia, i 

Urate of Ammonia, / 
Undecomposed Organic Matter* • • 3.89 
Water and loss 5.20 



New York, Jan'y 13, 1846. 
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INSECTS^No. 1. 

SiKCB some of the pa^ of vour periodical have 
been devoted to the luies, it lias occurred to me, 
that extracts from as unpublished jouinal of an 
Old lAdy. which haa lately fallen into rny posses- 
non, might freqaently afford usefiil nmts to 
ianneTe' wives, and occasionally throw light on 
eome of those subjects that are beginning; to attract 
the attention of practical fanoers, as weQ as acien- 
UGc men. The writer of this Journal appears to 
hare epeat a long life in the country, aevolins 
herself to homely pursuits and nseful studies — and 
taking for her motto — " Whatever is worth doing, 
is worth doing ttiU." She prelends to little scien- 
tific informatian ; but appears devotedly fond of the 
contemplation of the operations of nature, as pre- 
Bented to her view— whether it be in the changing 
clouds and skies — the etill forest—the useful £ela 
and garden — or in the homely kitchen and its fire- 
side combinations. But, above all, the study of the 
insect world appears to hare been her peculiEv 
delight, and to thie she seems to have devoted 
inanjr of her leisure hours, carefully noting down 
any interesting fact that has fallen onder tier no- 
tice. To this portion of her jonmal I will now 
call the attention of my countir- women, hoping 
that the observations of this ^ood old lady may not 
only amuse and interest, bat induce some to follow 
ber example, and find in the hook of nature their 
cbief happiness. 

Feb. 1st. — A fine cold day— must go and see 
what my friends the woodpeckers are about, as 
there are an unusual number employed among the 
fruit trees — amply paid for my trouble, and nave 
gained subjects for thought to amuse ma for a 
month. Having noticed that the woodpeckers 
were ntost busily engaged on the oldest fruit trees 
and those that had the roughest bark, I chose a 
large old apple tree for my observations, and with 
my pruBing knife, which I always carry with me, 
carefully raised the loose bark. For some time 
I could detect nothing that could interest either 
me or a woodpecker ; hat at length I discovered a 
little dark sabstance resembling coarse mad-colot- 
ed silk, which appeared to glue a piece of loose 
bark to the tree. On removinK it carefally, I fennd 
the coarse, ^k cover, beautifully lined with soft 
white silk, forming a bed and cover to a little red- 
dish brown worm, which appeared fast asleep, 
and carefully cradled for the winter. Poreoing 
my search further, I found many more ; but some 
had undergone a change, and become what the en- 
toiooliwists call a chrysalis. (See 5, Fig. 14.) 
Here, then, was a reason for the visit from the wood- 
peckers, who had fouodoiit the secret before me. 

But who is the little wonn, and to what 
fandly dow he beloi^ f Of this the woodpeckers 
knew nothing, and the worm is fast asleep. I 
at^ try and ^d out On caiefully eEomining my 
Iktle pnsoner,! find a strong resemblaace to a troo- 
blemnie familv that has annoyed me oU summer, 
eaaunonly called wple worm, some of whom arc 
itill lingering in the gotm of nr winter store 
apples. I must look fnithet ii^ tois ssattv, aikd 
i^ee what are his future intentions. 



12th. — Having secured my little prisoner, the 
apple worm, which I captured on ttie 1st, in a 
box, aud placed in a warm room beside one con- 
taining several apples with worms in them, I find 
they have anticipated spring, and some have arati- 
fied uy cariosity by appeanng in their spring dress. 
They are now beautiful little dark brown moths, 
and, aslsaapected, all of the same family, deserving 
to be better known than I believe them to be 
among the farmera, though well known to the en- 
tomologiats as the Carpoeapta pononana, one of the 
family of the Tortrix. I will thwefore refer to my 
previons observations on this family, and describe 
them at length ; and that I may be b^er acquainted 
with them in fvtuce, I wiU sketch their portraits in 
their vaiiousilisgHiees as they aow lie befo» tat. 



ApPLX Moth. — Fn. 14. 

1, Cocoon or eilk covering, on the bark; Z, 
chrysaliH ; 3, perfect moth, at rest ; 4, moth on the 
wing ; G, woni. 

JOtAk. — The upper wings of this little moth (4) 
are of a light grey color, beautifully pencilled and 
mottled widi Ark brown dots and waving lines; 
the back margin is ornamented with a large reddish 
brown spot, surrounded with a border m reddish 
brown gold, edged with a sparkling' brown frin^ 
The under wines are of a light orowuish red, 
shaded into a light duaky yellow, with a epaikling 
lustre, and bordered by a uii^. The body is light 
brownish grey, jiencUled wiOt dark brown lines, 
like the upper wuiga. Hie chrysalis (2) is a brieht 
reddish brown; the eocoon (l),a dark biown &t> 
tened oval silk ball, closely woven to, and sor- 
rounded by, the bark. 

In the months of h^y and June, great numbers 
of these littlemothe may be seen at net on the trees 
or concealed among the giaas daring the day ; but 



as evening ^iproachea, they b^iu tiieir work of 
destmction, by depoeithg ineir ^igs on the yoimr 
&ait, always chooeiog the firmest and best as food 



for the future grubs. Tile eggs are usnally depo- 
Nted near the bloesom or hollow of the apple, near 
the stalk. Ina few davs the eggs are haicned, and 
the little worms enter tne yooiiK fruit, where they 
feed for three or four weeks ; uey then leave the 
fruit whether it has fallen or not Irom the tree, and 
find for themselves a home, nsnaU^ nnder the baik 
of the tree, whae they spin their beantifnlly and 
cutionely contrived coveting, to shelter themselvea 
during their helpless state. In a few days the little 
grub changee flnt to a cbiysalis. then to a moUi, 
and comes out to deposit her ea;s on the remaining 
< fruit, which will be destroyed m proportion to the 
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quantity of wormy fruit, which contained the first 
generation, that had been suffered to remain on the 
ground or tree. The grubs of the second genera- 
tion, which do not leave the fruit until September, 
either perish ,or remain in the chrysalis state under the 
bark, until spring recalls them to life and mischief. 
But though thus beautifully and curiously 
guarded froi»- observation in their helpless state, 
Siey have hosts ol enemies, whose prying eyes dis- 
cover them tiirough their dark and close disguise. 
The woodpecker and his troop of feathered friends 
the sparrows, sapsuckers and wrens, with their 
restless wings and hungry beaks prying into every 
dark cranny, learn early from their unerring teach- 
er. Instinct, that good and wholesome food is to be 
found beneath the uninviting dirt-colored mantie that 
the poor worm had vainly thought to e^elter itself 
under. Then a Utde wasn-shaped insect, called 
ickneuman, knows right well from the same teach- 
er, that there lies the best food for her young ones 
— so with a long horsehair-like appendage which 
she canies, she penetrates the toush silk cover, and 
deposits her eegs in the body of me worm so inge- 
niously, that the life of the worm is not endangered 
until the ichneuman-giuh has gained maturity, 
when the apple worm dies, and the ichneuman 
commences its life of useful destruction. Nor are 
these all; the little despised and grim-looking 
crab-like snider, found under the bark of trees and 
in little darK crannies, is always on the watch for the 
apple moth as soon as it makes its appearance in 
the spring — and many hundreds fall victims to 
these mucfi-abused, but most useful little creatures. 

_ Old Lady. 

COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Irespecttullt request the favor of a comer in 
your Ladies* Department, for the purpose of point- 
ing out what seems to me to be a very erroneous 
conclusion of your correspondent, £. S., in the 
December No. of your last volume, in reference to 
the education of farmers' children. After advert- 
ing to the *<-melaneholy fact, that most of our 
country schools are miserably ddicient in teachers 
capable of imparting a knowledge of anything 
above what the children of the poorest day-laborer 
should be familiar with," she recommends as tiie 
best substitute for maternal instruction, the union 
of two or more neighboring families in ihe em- 
plojrment of a ffovemess of suitable qualificatidns — 
intellectual and moral — and proceeds to intimate 
that young ladies possessed of these qualifications, 
and "lik^yto be dependent on tiieir own exer- 
tions, are at the present time educated with the ex- 
press view of their becoming teachers," and that 
'* consequently, there will be less difilculty in pro- 
curing persons competent to the task assigned 
them." Now permit me to ask " E. 8.** whe&er 
the object she nas in view — ^the proper education 
of the children of farmers and others residing in 
our rural districts, would not be much better and 
more permanently promoted, by increasing the 
number both of young gentlemen and ladies now 
bbtaining in the Normal schools in our own and 
the eastern States, those qualifications which shall 
fit them to become competent teachers, and when 
thus qualified placing them with an adequate eom- 
mn;^^ i^ ^"C^^^a ^ the district schools ? 



If " E. S." will visit the noble institution now in 
successful operation in this city exclusively de- 
voted to this object, I am very sure she would not 
desire to restrict the benefits which this class of 
teachers are competent to bestow on a few faniilies 
only. I venture to assure her that the time is not 
far distant when it will be in the power of everr 
school district in the State, to avail itself of tl 
services of teachers thoroughly impressed with th 
responsible duties of their station — ^intellectual!} 
ana morally prepared for their discharge — and capa- 
ble of training the expanding minds of our youth 
in every department of science, from &e lowest to 
the hignest 

There is one more consideration to which I deem 
it proper to advert in this connection, and that is 
this: Neither the States of Massachosetts nor 
New York would probably feel disposed to incur 
the heavy expense of supporting institutions of this 
kind, so beneficial in their tendency, and useful in 
their results, if those for whose education they 
have thus liberally provided, were to limit their 
field of labor in the cause of education to some two 
or three families in each district, who could best 
afford to compensate them for their superior attain- 
ments. The irresistible efiect of ^uch a measure 
would be effectually to destroy the district school, 
not only by witharawing from its support those 
most able to encourage and sustain it, but by pre- 
venting the employment of teachers who alone are 
capable of doing adequaie justice to their high pro- 
fession. 

If, in addition to the State Normal School, at 
Albany, a similar one could be located in the 
western portion of the State, embracing within its 
desini a practical course of instruction in agricul- 
tural science, the results could not fail, in my judg- 
ment, to prove beneficial. But I fear I am exceed- 
ing the proper province of a lady, in suggesting 
such an extension of our system of public educa- 
tion, and I therefore leave this point to the " lords 
paramount," contenting myself with an earnest 
protest against the plan of monopolizdng the best 
teachers in a few wealthy families, at Uie hazvd 
of perpetuating ignorance in the residue. " E. S." 
will, I am confident, on more mature deliberatioD, 
coincide in this view of the subject. S. H. R. 

Many, N, Y. 

To PROTXCT TENDER PLANTS AND XVKR-BLOOH- 

iNo Roses in Winter. — ^Bury well rotted old ma- 
nure over the roots, but not in contact wi& the stem ; 
cover the ground about the plant with stones, to 
keep in the heat, and stick cedar biishes about them, 
to protect the tender stems. Tliis is a much better 
method than tying them up with straw, or boxmr 
with leaves, as in either case they are often injured 
by damp and heat. _ 

To WASH F]:.AMNELS.-^Make two tabs of strong 
soapsnds, and wash the pieces while it is as hot as 
the hands can bear it Rinse in hot, soft water, 
wring lightly and shake weO, and hang where tfa^ 
will diY quickly. Do one piece at a time ; for if 
allowed to become cold wbue wet, and then again 
hot, the flannel will inevitably shrink and become 
harsh. When nearljr diy, fold them veiy smocrth, 
and press with a hot iron. 
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POULTRY FEEDING FOUNTAINS. 

OoK young readers iriU recollect that we gave 
than a cnt (flg. 7) of one of these fountains in our 
^t No., and promieed them a description of it. 
Here it is : 

It can be made to contwn any quantity of «ain 
required, and none wasted. When once filled it 
require* no more troable, as the grain falls into tlie 
raceivei below «• the iowls pick it awav ; and the 
eaten on that which are opened bv the perches 
(the prineiplea of which we do not ondentawl), and 
Ae cover on the top, protect the ^rain from rain, 
90 that the fowie afways get it quite dry! and us 
nothing less than the weight of a hen on the perch 
can lift the cover on the lower receiver, rata and 
mice (which are very troubleeome when grain ia 
fed in the ordinary way) are eicluded. It ia aston- 
ishing, too, with what facility the fowls learn to 
leftp upon die perches, and ao open the cover of the 
receiver, which prsaents the grain to their view 
and within their reach. 9a their leaving the 
porch or platform, the door, either by a spnng or 
wd^ht, ctosea at once. 

^om that figure Mr. Bement says he had one 
constructed, of which the following cuts ate a fair 
•'(presentation. 



whars, a* the fowls pick the grain awav. more will 
fall, and keep a constant supply as long as any 
is left in the Hopper. The slats on the sulei pre- 
vent the fowls from getting in or crowding one 
another.. This fountain wiUhold two bn^dfl or 
more of grain, and protects it from wet and in a 
measure ^om lats. It occupies bat little room, and 
from sistaen to twenty fowls can feed al the same 

To |ttotect the xrain more effectually from rats 
and mice, we would suggest that the poets be made 
■ome two feet longer, and a platform of boards 
about one foot wide, placed round and fitted ctow 
up to the bottom, so that mice cannot climb up the 

ists and gel in. This platform will be neceuacy 
them to stand on when eating. — Jmtr. Povlt. 



This feeding hopper, as 
may be seen in Bg. IB, is 
fonr square, two feet each 
w«y— poMe Ufti>tMi> uKhea 
long and two inches aqowe. 
The ni>per section of the boi 
is six inches deep, and the 
aides are morticed into or 
nailed to the posts. From 
the bottom of this square the 
Fu. la. slanting part or tonnel reach- 

es to within half an inch of the floor, which should 
be six iitchea from die groand ; the tunnel ti^era 
from two to one foot ; and in order to bring the 
gr»n within reach of the fowls, a cone (flg. 16, A, is 
a section) is placed in the centre, as much smaller 
thaa the hopper as to leave half an inch apace all 




THE ME MOST. 

The head has been often compared to a store- 
house, and a very fit amblem it is. A storehoase 
when ftrst builtis empty, and ready to receive all 
kinds of goods, sonM pi«cions,-and some lotallr 
worthless ; and very often it stands witiiont mucQ 
of anything in it, in which case it is worth littie or 
nothing to the owner ; at other times it may be ao 
lumbered up with different kinds of goods as to 
render it dimcult to gel at what you want — there is' 
no order or armngement within the walls. Some 
thereare whose heads seem to be like anoldganeta 
full of everything but what is usefnl ; how unpor- 
tant then for a boy when yonng to store his head 
with that which is usefnl, by disciplining his 
thonrhts, and let nothing rest in his brain but what 
is ealcnlated to be of futtire use. Some boys have 
a habit of forgetting everything thw are told to do, 
and when asked, will say — "Oh, I forgot iL" If 
yoH send them to tarn out the horses, they will put 
them ints the cow pasture ; if the cows are lo he 
tsmed ovt, they will surely be tamed into the hone 
pasture ; the pigs thOT will pat into the ponkry 
yard, to eat up all the chickens, ducUinga, aiu 
goslings; and the sheep they wUl torn into the 
street to be killed by travelling dogs. I once knew 
a boy sent to yoke np a pur of cattle, put the yoke 
on under insl^ of ootr the necks of the cattle, and 
then wondered they coold not draw weO ; sent to 
harrow a field of grtun, and he was found going 
over it with the teeth up ioetead of down, and thu 
was the dB3r's work of hiMaeU and team totaQy Um. 
and the harrow greatly injured. All this wu 
owing to carelessness and foi]||;etfiilneM entirely — 
habits which are extiemely innuione to the eharae- 
ten ol too many boys whom I know in my neigh* 
borhood. 

Do one thing at a time, and do that properly and 
vrell. Be ^nick, but never in a hurry. Alwaya 
pay the etnctest attention to orders, and execute 
them to the letter, unleaa something nufoieeeen 
should arise, making it impropet to do so, and 
which can be aatiafaclorily explained to yoni on- 
ptoyer. Be kind and obliging m all yon aotloni^ 
and strictly adhere to the tratn in aU yonr conrer- 
sntion, and you will be brioved and respected by all. 
This I i'ave known from long experience, and am 
tiierefore curious yon should also know it. 

A FlTHEX. 
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By the steam-ship Hibtrnia, we art in lecaipt of 
our fyttiga journals to January 4th. 

MiLBKST8.«-%i«Ae» a slight improvement Cbttow 
haa advanced id. per lb. The stock at Liverpool, on the 
Ut of January, was 1,055,270 bales, against 903.107, 
same time last year. jF/omt no change in prices. Brovi- 
nonB remain the same as per our last and meet with a 
leady sale. Guano is quite firm, and a large trade an- 
ticipated in it the coming year. Ihval Sforet little 
doing. Bke dull. TaUow the same. Jbbacco firm. 
Wo3 in fair request, and an increased market antici- 
pated for it 

HcNwy.— The late of interest lor first-rate p^per wis 
firom 8| to 5 per cent, which is an advance. 

2%< B>talo CfojiJ^The alarm respecting the defi- 
eiency in this crop is on the decrease ; there seems 
to be no great distress tot provisions in Ireland. 

The Com Xoios.— The Peel ministry being rein- 
stated in power, there is little prospect of the com 
laws being abolished at present It u supposed that 
ft fixed duty of about ten shillings per quarter will 
finally be settled upon. 

BiMjidd ak(no of Ihi Ctd^^Tbii CBm» off in D^- 
Mmber, and wu well attended. A Hemfoid ox took 
tiM first piise of the gold medal. 

2)bc Liemi of tlu Mt^^ Jgncukmd SKUty the past 

reir xeached t&e large amount of £9,291, over $46,000 1 
has 6,733 members, and is adding to them and its 
fimds every year; thus doing an incalculable amount 
of good to the fhrminf interest 

ft Sloeetm Aittcr.— -fiy adding 2^ drachms of catbon- 
ste of soda to 3 Ibe. of either fiesh or salt butter, pos- 
sessing a disagreeable flavor, renders it peifiBctly sweet 
Soda produces ^ same results when sdded to other 
outinary greases, as dripping, lsrd,lBC^—JFar. Haeald. 

Vnm m DmUmg^ hmttftr^JL singular instance of the 
snowth of a vine may be seen at the Angel Inn, 
Balesworth, Suffolk ^ a large portion is trained in the 
front of the house and stables, but a branch 23 feet in 
length is conveyed through the windows of a sitting- 
room, crossing the ceiling to the centre of the house, 
where it is trained to a lofty skylight, producing fruit 
kk abundance. Mio^t not some of our mechanics and 
oUiers enjoy this delicious fruit, by introducing the 
idne in tneir work-shops in a similar manner ?—Gar.. 
Oknm, 

Cm th€ CMct of s VariOy of Oat for CWtttwtion.— 
Strongly suspecting that the real value of different va- 
xieties ofoat was unknown, and that weight by bushel 
was even less applicable to this grain than to wheat, I 
procured samples of nine sorts, carefully selected by 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh. I have not had them 
compared chemtcally : I leave that to those great and 
woai^ bodies, associated for the osteneiUe purpose 
of eoanrrtag benefits on the fhimer. 1 have followed 
a simpU mechanical process, which any one may fol- 
low. The weight of each sort per bushel having been 
ascertained, the feUowing table/ was constructed ac- 
covdiag to the results : 

Wmghiperlmikdof lbs. 

fiiUrisBOat ^ 45 

Sandy 52| 

y ^^HniiTwiniA .. 43 

Early Angus. 43 

Hbpetoun.. • . .- 41 

Potato. 411 

BorlyDyosk. 40| 

Lats Angus 40| 

BkidcTutaiiaM •*•••*•• ••39 

nottsefid pari of the oat being die keniti,aBd it 
hoing probaUe that the proportion of the weight of 
the husk to that of tiie k«mel migiht V9xy so much as 
to Mwitt tfao weii^t per bushol a deception, 100 parte 



by weight of each sort were taken, and the husk and 
kernel carefully separated. The following table 
shows the result: 

Jn 100 parts by weight. 

Husk. KemeL 

Sandy Oat 21 •• 79 

Early Angus 81 *. 79 

Late ditto. 21ft •• 7Sft 

Potato 22 .. 78 

Early Dyock. 25 .. 75 

Black Tartarian • • . . 25 * * 75 

Hopetoun 26 •• 74 

Kildrnromie 28 . • 73 

Siberian. 31 •« 69 

It is curious that the oat at the head of the first 
table should jie at the bottom of the second. These 
may be as great difierence among oats as amoi^g 
wheats in regard to their nutritive qualities, and oatd 
this shall have been ascertained by the chemist, we 
shall not know the real comparative values. In the 
meantime, there need be no hesitation in preforrinf 
the sandy oat over all others, as it is very eariy sm 
very productive in grain and straws— /6tdL 

HartieuUund Eatpedition to CAmm.— Advices from Mr. 
Fortune, dated Shaaghae, August 16, mentkm that he 
had returned Ikom the river Min, and was bualT ea- 
cued in gathering together his coUectioas o'f plants 
bu at Mingpo, Chusan, and other places, prei^axatoiy 
to his return to England, where he is expected in April 
or May next His plants are described by him as oe- 
ine extremely valuable; and he had decided upon 
bnnging the whole of them home under his own su- 
perintendence. He had been in the black tea country, 
and had witnessed the process of preparing the leaves \ 
he had been seriously ill with fever, from which he 
was recovered ; and on his passage from the ACn to 
Chusan, he had been twice attacked by piratei^ who, 
however, were on each occasion driven off by hiwig<>n 
unassisted bv his cowardly Chinese crew^— A. 

How to rrttene Bkuharb. — My method is to take a 
quart bottle with a wide neck, and to cut the stalks 
small enoush to go into the botUe ; I add brayed loaf 
sugar and tie a piece of bladder tight round the neck, 
I put as much water into the copper as will immerse 
the bottles, get the water to boil just over the bladder, 
then rake out the fire, and let the bottles remain in till 
cooled; I then take them out, place them on a dry 
sheUI and use the bottle at once. — lb. 

Soap 0$ a Mitiffc—Having seen in some late num- 
ber of your excellent Paper some discussion on the 
value of soap as a manu9, 1 am inclined to giva you 
my experience in this matter. I am a silk dyer, and 
use about 16 cwt. of soap weekly to discharge tna gum 
and oily matter from the silk before dyeing. I also use 
about 1 cwt of soda to 3 cwt of soap, which I pre- 
sume unites with the oily matter of the silk, forming 
a species of soap. The result is, that I produce from 
4000 to 6000 sallons of strong soap strds per week; and 
having a small form, I have Tatteny applied the whole 
of this to my land, and its effect is most extraordinary. 
My expene&ce in its use has beea only one season, and 
I cannot, therefore, give any comparative results : but 
I consider it more powerful than any manure tnat I 
am acquainted with. If any of your readers will do 
me the nonor to come and see my land next spring, 
when vegetation begins to move, they will have ample 
evidence of the value of soap as a manure ; and if nr- 
mert wore allowed the drawback of tbe duty on soap 
used as a manaie, in the same way that wo maaufoi> 
tnoiB an allowed it by the govammsn^ then is no 
doi^ in my mind thatsoop irould soon snp et s ods the 
un of guano.-^. Qaz, 

Largi Oabbagmi — Six cabbans of the flat-pole kind 
were recently raised by Mr. Ixmis, of Saltask weigh- 
ing 61, 59, 57, 50. 54^ ^»d37 lbs. 
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CuLTusisT. — We are favored with the first No. of a 
new agricultural paper under the above title, published 
by Wm. J. A. Bradford, Baltimore, Md^ at one dollar a 
year. It is 16 pages Quarto, and very neatly got up. 
Mr. B. has our best wishes for his success ; but wh^ 
not carry his patronage to the old established Amen- 
can Fanner? Theie are no publications so poorly 
paid as the a^pricultural, and instead of starting new 
ones, would it not be better to get a stronger support 
to those already in existence ? Independent of collate- 
ral business, we do not believe there is a purely agri- 
cultural paper in America that is more tnan paying 
expenses — and seven-eighths of them are not even> 
doing that We have puiced the Culturist oot our exr 
change list 

The Mxchamzcs' MritBoa.~This is a beautiful 
octavo monthly of 28 paffes, edited by Robert McFar-^ 
land, Esq., and pubUsned bv John Tanner, Albany, 
N. Y., at one dollar a year. The matter in the first No. 
at hand, is highly valuable, notonlj for the mechanic, 
but for the general reading of finmilies. The work is 
well arranged for popular &vor, of which we hope it 
may find much, for its appearance certainly promisee 
it to be highly deserving. 

Peruvian Corn.— Edwin Bartlett, Esq., of this 
city, has kindly ^iven us five barrels of Peruvian Com, 
recently sent him from that country. It has the 
lai|;est sized grains of any we ever saw before, and is 
qoite a curiosity. There are two kinds : one caUed 
by the Peruviana, wwiz Uanco (white com)^. This is 
tne Chancay com used for nttening pigs. It is a 
coarse, inferior article, but grows very rank and 
strong The other kind, mots amariOo (vellow com), 
from Huacho, is large and fine, and is said to make the 
sweetest kind of bread. Mr. Bartlett informs us it is 
a great yielder. Any one wishing a quart or two of this 
com for experiment, can have the same gratis, bv call- 
ing at our warehouse, No. 187 Water Street We are 
oC opinion, it will do best south of the Potomac, as it 
is a southern com. 

Solon Robinson, E8q.^-We regtet to say, that 
just before this eminent friend of agriculture was 
ready to start on his agency for this paper, and our 
agricoltural establishment, he was seixeo with a vio* 
lent fever, which reduced him very low for a time. 
When he last wrote us he waa convalescent, and our 
leaders wilt see that he has made some hwny dOforts 
for their amusement and instruction in this No. of our 
paper. We trust he is on his way to New Orleans, by 
this time, via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Thence, 
if his health grows better, he wlU find his wav through 
lower Alabama to Florida, and so north, as the spring 
advances, through Geoigia, the Carolinas, ftc. We are 
much obliged to our southern friends who have offer- 
ed him so kindly a wrieome, and shall request him to 
call mponihem on his route hither. 

Wbstxbn Nbw York Aqricultubal Scbool— 
Br. Daniel Lee, of Bufihlo, editor of the Genesee 
Fanner, has made arrangements with Gen. Rawson 
Hamon, to open an Agncultural School at the resi- 
dence of the latter in Wheatland, Monroe County, 
N. T., on the 1st of May next, to teach the science 
and practice of agriculture, llie form of Gen. Har- 
mon contains 200 acres of improved land, which is 
nnder excellent cultivation in the various kinds of 
cnms suitable to the climate. Dr. Lee thns spealca of 
theiT undertaking in his prospectus. 

*< Great pains wiU be taken to asemtain what ani- 
mals fvumish the most profitable Uving machmay for 
chanting giaas, grain, roots, straw, &c., into milk, but 



all this machinery, and of the office or function per* 
formed by each organ, there will be minute dissections 
of all domestic animals. A museum, illustrative of 
the anatomy and physiology of all the living things 
which the farmet^ labors to produce, and keep in a 
healthy condition, will also be formed. Lecturea 
will be given in these departments of natural science^ 
and no pains will be spared to render their study botliL 
interesting and tmly useful. Work in a chemicals 
laboratory for the analysis of soils, manures, fertilizers^ 
and all vegetable and^ animal substances^ will form an. 
important departoMnt in the school. Lectures will be- 
given in this branch of science with the view to pre* 
pare teachers of academies, and common schools, to in- 
troduce the study of agricultural chemistry into these- 
seminaries of learning. A suitable text book, and » 
cheap appamtus for the use of school teachers and pri 
vate gentlemen, have long been in a course of prepa*- 
ration. Agricultural gemogy will also be tausnt*. 
A full course of study and practice will occupy font 
vears^ during which, the pupil will be required to- 
keep m his own handwriting a journal of his studiea 
ana progress, and an accurate delnt and credit of all 
&rm operations. He will be charged for his board and 
tuition, washing, fcc., and credited at a iair price for 
whatever service he may render on the turn. But we 
cannot promise work and pojf for all that may ofifor. 
The object of the proprietors of this school will be to« 
turn the labor of young men to the best possible ac- 
count, and to give them the full benefit of their skill 
and industry. 

'^ The pnce of board, washing, lodging, lights, and 
fire wood, will be from $1.90 to $2l00 per week. 
Tuition from $8 to $12 per quarter. This will indudeu 
instractions by Gen. a., as- vfcU as the editor's' 
lecture foes.!* . 

From the well known characters of Gen. Harmon 
and Dr. Lee, we have no doubt that thev will keep an 
excellent Agricultural School, and one nighly deserve 
ing the patronage of the public. The pages of this 
periodical will bear witness to the zeal with which. 
we have continually advooated them, and we are re- 
joiced to be able to announce that one is at length toi 
be established in this State. We hope it maj meet 
the patronage that it is sure to merit, and that it maj 
be followed by others throughout the countrjr. It is 
high time that formers' sons were taugjht their busi-- 
ness icimtificaOy as well as pradieaUyi* We are of 
opinion that, ten years hence, people will look back 
witii perfect wonder that aaDcuftunl.8chools were net 
established at the first settlemeBt oi the country. 

ThB PbXSENT No. OF THX A0BICt7LTVftI8T.<-4t 

is not often that we praise our own paper, but we 
think the present No. contains several very able arti- 
cles. We would especially point to that on ** Hereford 
Cattle," and the one containing ** Mr. Pell's Essay," 
read before the American Ag. Association the past 
month. Let no one be detened from perusing them 
by their length ; for they hare been prepaMHoi after 
much study and thought on the subjects of which 
they treat We do not intend to make our periodical 
a light ephemeral, but a work of instruction to be itad 
and studied as a book. 

AcxNowLBDOKBRTs.— We are indebted for the 
Transactiotts of STe Hampshire, Hampden, and Frank- 
lin Agricultural Society for 1846; for the Address be- 
fore the Hartford County Agricultural Society W Hon. 
L W. Stuart, together with the Transactions of 
the same for the past year ) for the Brockville Be* 
corder, C. W.. containing an account of the Johnatown 
District Agncultural Show, in October last, which 
must have been a highly H»irited afiair. 

To CoBBBSPoiiDBKTt.««jr. D. WiUiaBOson. L, Fci^ 



ter, cKeeee, beei; pork, mutton, fot, and wool To im- sicus, A Subscriber, Solon Robinson, E. S., Benj. N. 
pait a thoxongh knowledge of the organic structure oli Hontii^^n, tad Heoxy Watien* are jeceived« 
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REVIElUr OF TBE UKAHKET. 

PRZ0E8 CXJREBICT IN NEW TORK, JAII1TAET 26,1846. 

A8H£a,Pota, p«r 10011m. «3 871 

Pearls, di.. 4 lil 

BiliE ROPE lb. 5 

B ARK, QuercltrOB, too, 96 00 

BEANS, W^hite, bosh. 1 IS 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow,* lU S8 

BOLT ROPE, ^....-. .-.do. 19 

BONES, ground, buth. 40 

BRISTLfe, AmericaB, lb. S5 

BUTTER, IVibte do. 16 

Shipplox do. 9 

CANDIJ^, Mould, Tallow do. 9 

Sperni, do. 

Stetrlae, do. 

CHEESE, » do. 

COAXh Aathracite. 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON, do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. h«np yaid, 

Kentncky.. do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Weet«ra, bbl. 

Fuicy do. 

Bontbe,D,S do. 

Richmond City HUlf, do. 

Rye do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 

SoQihenu do. 

Rye, ♦-. do. 

Corn, Northern, •do. 

Sontfaem, •^do. 

Barley, .....do. 

Gala, Northern, do. 

Southern, da 

43UANO do. 

BAT.ln bales 109 Iba. _ 

HEMP, RussiB, dean, do. 190 00 

American, water-rotted, ........ ».toB, 105 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 

HIDES, Dry Southen, '» -do. 8 

HOPS, lb. 

UORNSk 100. 

LEAD lb. 

Bheetandbar do 

MEAL, Com, ^ bbl. 

Com, »......, .Jihd. 

MOLASSES, New Qrieana, fal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tmt, bM. 9 25 

Pitch, do 125 

Roain « * do. 1 00 

Turpentine, do. 3 90 

Spirits Tnrpentlne,'Sonthero, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, Ameitean, do. 

Castor, *^**» do. 

Lard, «• do. 

OILCAKE, 100 Ibe. 

PEAS, Field, bush. 

PLASTER OFFARIS, ton. 

Oroond, In bbia- of 300 Ihi. 

PROVIBlONS-BeeOless, .bbl. 

Prime,.. do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Boiads, in pickle,, .do. 

PnlLMeM. ^...bbL 

Pitoe, do. 

Laid, Hi. 

Bacon tides, ftnoked, •••«'• do. 

inpjtekle, -..do* 

BMw,nnMked, •^.do. 

PIcUed. do. 

Bhoolders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, da 

BICB, 100 Iba. 

BALT, v"*^ 

Coqimon« ••• bush. sn 

SEEDB—CIover, lb. 10 

Ttanoihy, 7 bosh. 16 59 

nacioogh do. 10 00 

dean, do. It 00 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent soda, ... .lb. 3 

BulDhate Soda, gnwad, da 1 

SUGAR, New Orleans, da 5 

SUMAC. Aneiieam ton, 35 00 

TALLOW, lb. 7 

TOBACCO da 3 

WHISKEY,Ametkaa, pi. M 

WOOLS, Basnay, lb. 35 

Meilna, do. 39 

Half blood do. « 

Comaott dn 99 
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NEIV YORK CATTLE MABKET-^an. 96. 

At Market, 1100 Beef Cattle (950 from PennsylTaala), 50 Cows 
and Calves, and 9000 Sheep and I^ambs. 

Pricks.— Beef Cattle— Last week the market exhibited coaal- 
detable spirit, and buTen operated very Ikeely. At the close of 
the weers bustncss (Monday evening) not more than 900 remain- 
ed unsold. We quote Inferior to mladling qaaUdes, %tJEOt$iJ0O ; 
superior and primedltto, t5.a0at 6 .0Q ; sales ot a iew eztn aie 
reported at 87. 

Cows Aim Caltbo.— The ofisiinp for the last week wei« 
nuher limited, bat all at market were taken at prices ranging, 
according to quuUty, from 91510 |90a3S. 

Shkbp AMD Lambs^— 91 50e93ja amy be qaDtBd.u the es- 
tnmes of prieee. A snail nomber left over. 

Hat — ^In consequence of the recent enow stonn prenentlng 
supi41es reachinjE the city, the stock on hand is very MDall. Ji 
good ardcle readily commands 91'19| perxwL 

Rbkabxs.— jfleAse Htm. CtUwn Is steady, and no chai^ in 
prices since the late news. Export since 1st September last, 
457,990 bales ; same time last year, 558,600 ; same time year 
befora, 307,91& f^attr is inactive. Btoek on hand in thla dty 
about 935,000 bamls. Grain of all kind in moderate demai^ 
Provisions firm, but little dolai in theoL Of otiier articles we 
have nothing worthy of record, this being the dnllest month of 
the year fbr all kinds of business. 

Mnuif b tight, altho«igh there is no gnat dlstraas for U. 

Stodu slightly on the advanee. 

Tin IVtaUur has been quite mild this month* with fhe excep- 
tion of one heavy fall of snow, giving as a tingle week's 
sleighing. 



TEAlfRACTIOKS OF TBB N. Y. BTATB Afl. SocnTT. 

as 1 was ready to Iseoe the Sxtm spoton of page 38 of the last 
Na of this periodical, for reasons which will be stated hereaAer, 
the publication of It was sospended for the iiiesent Whether It 
will be Issued or suppressed will depend entlN>ly on cfreum- 
stances. I am deeply obliged to my numerooe fiteads Ar die In- 
terest they have taken In this matter, and can aaaore thenens 
and all, that theiff kind e^jiesstans and enconracemeau an 
gralefhUy remembered. If it be found neceseary to Issue the 
Extra hereafter, they shall have due notice of it, and be supplied 
In any quantity fUr ^Uatribadnn. 1 pnmien then If it ever 
does see the light, with the addfttiona I can now make to it, thsy 
will find U aa rich and lyricy an eamwe as ever appeared in the 
annals of agriculiural literature. etUl It Is my wUh that I may 
not be forced to say anything more. AU new rtrCs wtfik tlumi- 
V0r§9 party. Thtd^ftOopmaUfftM^iuHtmdMtJkUmtamUiUwte. 

A. B. ALLEN. 

To AoBioBLTUBAL SocuBTiBs.— With B view of aiding these 
Societies, and more extensively benefiting the farming conmiu- 
nity, it will bo seen by reference to our ad^iertlsed tenns on the 
last page, that the publishers ofler the AgilcalCarist at the very 
low prTce of FIFTY CENTS a year lor the moathly ■BBbees, and 
SEVENl^Y-FIVE CENTS per copy for bound volnmes, when 
ordered Ibr neenuiuns or dislrtbution among the members. With 
these liberal terms we hope hencelhrth to see our periodleai in 
the hands of every fhrmer and planter In the ^onmiy. We ear- 
nestly call npon our fUends to eaart themeelvM and apeead the 
Agricultorist in every 4|narter. Ajents will also be anp^d on 
the most liberal terms. Address Saxton It Miles, 905 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Casts of vbb f bibb SauMiT-BeBx HrirBi.— We liave or- 
dered a few more of these superb casta Air our Mends, and will 
st^j>ly such as apply soon. The price will be 94 each, delivered 
at our warehouse, or 95, boxod and shipped. 

IMPROVED 8TOCK FOR BALE. 

The subscriber braedson his flksu fiv sale, the fbUowing tid- 
mala of the choicest kind. vis. :— 

Durnam Cattle, 

Devon do. 

€otnroM8he«p 

Southdown do, 
HIa flmn is large, and his herd and flocks nnineroiif, which en- 
ables him to give an excellent choice, fie is paying particnltr 
attention to the «iiitttMr<|uallttaa of hto cattle, both aflBong Bu^ 
hama and 'Devons. Uk sheep also are not only bred for fine 
forms and strong constitution, out heavy, thick fleeces of a good 
quality of wool Uls residence Is two-and-a-half miles oooi 
BuinUo, and Is reached In ten minutes by railroad. 
Black lUek, XKs Qwntir, JV. ¥. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

The house, garden, and outbuildings of the late Mr. William 
Cleveland, are offered for sale at a great baicaln. The sitaatlon 
Is a most desirable one fbr a person having children to ndncaie. 
being within a few rods of an exoellenthlu school. In the First 
Society of the town of Norwich, Conn. The house will accom- 
modate a large family, or two small ones, having two kitchens, 
two gardens, Iec.,!Iec. The water Is excellent both Ibr drinking 
and washing. For jiullealBrs laqolse of BaBfy Stroag, fiaq., oi 



George D. FsUsr, of NorwIchtjConnn or 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Stnet, New Tafc 
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LAWRENCE'S TONQUELE89 BUCKLE. 

The Subscriber oflen for sale the above patent baekle In any 
dttantUy, in all parts of the United States, except Wisconsin, 
IlUnois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and so mneh of 
New York as Has west of the Hudson river. The richt to make 
the buckles for all Pennsylvania and New York belongs soMf 
to the subscriber, and he will Aimlsh backles to all who own 
rights to sell and use In those two States ; and they nuut procnre 
them of the sabscriber. Persons in those two States, who wish 
buckles, must furnish to the sabscriber a cerHflcate of the pa* 
tentee, that they own the right to sell or use. For an account In 
full of this buckle, which Is superior to all others, see the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for Sept, 1845. The buckle being without a 
tongue, the trace Is not weakened by cutting holes m It ; it is a 
compound lever, ai^ holds the trace by pressure, and an the pres- 
sure condenses the trace it makes the trace stronger. Just where 
the buckle having a tongne makes It weakest ; and the greater 
the draught the greater the pressure of the bnckJe on the trace. 
For bnclues apply to Cornell, Brothers, 360 Peail Street, New 
York. THOS. HOLLIS. 



GENUINE EAGLE PLOWS. 

The subscriber Is sole Agent In this dly for these eelebrated 
l^owB, and any one else protending to keep them has only a 
miserable ImtiatioB : the public^therBforts ar9 cautioned to be on 
their guard against oecepUon. The following brief abstract fhmi 
the circular of the manuOtctnrers, Messes. Kngglea, Nourse dt 
Mnaon, wHi give some idea of the public estimation of their merits. 

In each year, 1848 and 1843, the Agricultural Society of Essex 
Oovnty, MaH., ofibnd praminms for the best plows, and instttated 
tall InveetlgatlQa and trials, which resulted each year, in award- 
ing to Runlee, Nourse 9c Mason, the highest premium. The 
Juinng Committoe for 1843, in their printedf Seport, say, ** owat- 
tenttoB was called to the quality of the caatlngs on the i^ows of 
Rugi^ it Co., their finish and durability. Their appearance Is 
eeitalnly more nerfoet than anything we have elsewhere seen. 
The process of chUling the point, the entire edge of the share and 
flaiife or bane of the wadsiae, gives a permanence and durability 
to the work that renders it of a decidedly superior ehaiacter,^' 
" and we think there Is no hnnard in saying, that the value of 
the parts thua made, is more than doubled by the process.*' 

The following Table shows the number of premiums awarded 
to eonpetltors contending for the prises before the several dUlbr- 
•Btsodetlea named, and the number awarded to those who used 
plows made by Hoaxes, Nourse, A Blason. 
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Agents of tho 
' Undersigned* 



It is but hist to ramaik that the competition was as great be- 
tween the different plow-makers as between the plowmen ; and, 
in most instances, noted, the plows above-named were strongly 
eoniested by Frouty & Meais* (so called) ** Centre Drao^t," 
Martltt's imitadon of onr ** Eagle** plows, and that In etferf com. 
the first premiums were awarded to ptowmon, who penbimed 
tbefar work with plows made bv Rngries, Nomse & Jfason. 

B. ALLESN, 



PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The prices at New York and Baltlmoie will be uniform, and 
as follows ; 

Fixed price tioo-and-a-kiaIfet%U pet pound; ftom which tlM 
followlnff discounts will be uuule. 

For lots of over Slons 10 per cent or 3}«tB. per lb*. 

** 5 tons 15 '* Sl: do. 

** lOtons 90 « 8 do. 

and a still Auiher discount on larger parcels. The discrants-at 
other places than New Yoric and Baltimore, will be 6 pcv cent. 
less than the above, to cover extra charges of transportation. 

Cautiok.— This Is the only parcel of GENUINE PERUV IAN 
<3uano now In this, country, and may be had of the following 
persons: , 

SAML. K. GEORGE, Balthnore. 
W. WOODBRIDOE, Savannah. 
G. CLEEMANN, Philadelphia. 
8ECCOMB, BARTLETTatUo., Bnston. 
A. B. ALLEN, Now York. 
THOMPSON * CO., Brooklyn. 

ElSwiN BARTLETT. 
Agent of the Peruvian Guano Coropaay;. 
JVtf. 48 8<nith Street, J^em York, Jan^ 1840. 

SMITHS PATENT SEPARATING CORN 

8HELLER. 
Fbr wkiek mat awarded hff the AmerieoM IiutituUt JVVv York, 

aSUverJIkdai. 

Fkom recent and. extended operations in the trials of these „ 
chines at the Sduth, as well as the decisions of scientific and 
repuuble Individuals ftom various and remote ports, the proprie- 
tors are now in possession of the most conclusive evidence that 
this machine not only stands unrivalled, but that lis amngmnent 
will ever remain the climax of imnwvement in Com Shellers. In 
the fturiher support of which, the followihg additional focts an 
respectfliUy submitted, v\%. :— Its strucmrs is simple and compact; 
of strong and dmmblemaiMMs; is ensy.of tsanniortation ; safoln 
its operation against accident ; is adapted to all me various kbub 
pf com, whether damp or dry ; receives the ears promiscnonsly 
flrom the shovel, basket, or crib ; breaks neither the com nor-tiie 
;eobe ; is readily attached to any horse or other power (being 
simply driven by belt or rope) ; operates In the double capacity of 
sheller and separator, doing its work perfectly clean, and at the 
rate of flrom one hundred to one hundred uid fifly bushels per 
hour. 

In the manufhcture of these machines, the parties eoncemed 
have spared neither pains nor expense in the establishment of 
that system which would produce an article of the greatest 
utility, accompanied with least expense. The machine In its pra- 
sent and improved style is respectftrily submitted as evidence of 
success ; and the prop^etors only ask of the public a caieftil in* 
vestigatlon, andlhey will chcerftilly sUde the result 

In rMard to a fixed and uniform inlce, on which there has been 
no setUed ammgement, the proprieton now have the satfsfoetiOB 
to state that the modexvf maBuflMtors has become fiimly estab- 
lished, and the price per machine will uniformly he Fifty DoUns. 

RN.J9UlTII,Falente«. 

Samuel Hanna, proprietor for the Slates of New York and New 
Jersey, and general agent tor die Atlantic States. 

The subscriber havug beeeme sole mannfocturer of the above 
machine, is now prepared to supply oideis, and will forward at 
the established price. Apply to 

BAxmL HAXifAf Valaua, Kindeiliook; M. Y. • 

A. B. Allkm, Agent, 187 Water Stteet, N. Y. 

T. B. WiBBLKB, Trarsllhig Afsatfor the Southern Stales. 



A. 



187 Water Street, N.Y. 



DAVISON^ PATENT PROCESS FOR CURING 

MEAT. 

The undersigned Is authorised by the patentees to sell patents 
tot the using and sale of Davison's Appantns for Curing Meats ; 
and preservlni timber ; and also for the sale of rights for States. 
The nature of the apparatus may be learned (ram the artlele 
pafs 28 in thb volume of the Agrlealtnrtet By thb process, all 
kinds of meat can be perfoetly cured in twelve hours, and in 
wemi freather as well as colo. It leaves all the Juices in the 
meat, and of course It makes a better article; baeo« cured in it 
may oe put to smdce in two days. It is Just such on anide as 
every planter in the South should have. Appllcalioa for ri^U 
and for single machines may be made to the subscriber. The 
nriee of Oie ma«hinesls ftom f75 totaOO, according toslM. 

A. B. ALLBN, 187 Water Stnet, N.Y. 



FASTOLFF 

The Subscriber has Just received a flesh supply of the above 
valuable Raspberry, esteemed in England superior to all other 
varieties. The ftxUt Is very large, of rich flavor, and bears abun- 
dantly. TLey are ready for dellvwy as follows : 

Package containing 8» canes, Si. Containing IScanes, $31 

Single oaaes, 38 cents. These are wamnted tine to name. 

Ateo for sale, aehotoe eoUecthmof green-house and stove plants. 

Orders addr e ssed to the andersigtted will lecelve attention, and 
flmn unknown appUcants a remittance or satisAictory rofersace 
Is required. JACOB E. TALK. 

Hordenltaial Oaidens, FhisMttg, L. L, N.Y., January 1, 184C 



A SUPERIOR STALLION. 

A thorough-bred sialUon for sale, of a ftshionable pedigne > 
five years old ; of a blood bay; Uaek leai, mane, and tMlTand 
without white. He stands 1^ hands high, and will weigh 1,100 
lbs. He has won severd races, and to a nnwr*frMt«r, going level 
In his pace. He to perfoetly sound ; kind in temper; poseesses 
great style, and would have made a eaplthl roadster. He has 
two crosses in him, of the fomoos Imported Messenger, and may 
be depended on to set fimt-rale roadstsis. Hto price to fdOQ 
which to extremely low for him. He woald have brought ^*aM 
eailly three yean ato, but hto owner haidag no fturthsr nsa for 
him w d e si r ous of seiUng. 

AlaoftreatofaiioadstaUioiilfihands high, and four yean oldi 
ofabaycolorandflaeftTle. PricaMMc AmOylo 

A. B. ALLBlMef Water Street 
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i.lNN>CAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NUIMfiRYf 

(L4TS or WXLU4II PKIIICB, I>e«M««li,) 

FLUSHUfO, I,0jrO JSIJUfD, JfJSJiR JfEW YORK. 

The New Propri«toni of fibU aaclont and celabmtod Nursery, 
knowa m PEW<n*Si and eicluslvoly destgnated by the above 
tiUe for nearly fifty years, ofier for tale a mc»e oxteusive variety 
of Fralt and Omaniental Trees, Shmb*, Vinee, Planis, Jcc^ than 
can M> fiMind in any other norsery In the United States, and the 
ffeniiinea«M of which may be depended apon ; and they wilt on* 
romittlngly endeavor to merit the confidence ajid patronage of the 
public, iy integrity and UbenUlty in dealing, and moderation in 
charges. 

Descriptive Catalogneft, with directions for Planting and Cnl- 
tore, famished rr«tu, on application Posr-rAiD, and orders 
4>roinptly execated. WINTER It 00., Pioprleton. 

Flashing, L. 1., Feb., 1840. 
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CHEAP PLOWS FOR THE 80UTH. 

These plows an made In a fltf snpeiior Manner to any of the 
same kind ever sent iVom this market. The woods are of well 
selected white oak, and got out by Patent Machinery, and are all 
•exactly alike, so that If one fart wean out. or gets biolMnr It can 
be instantly replaced by a duplicate. It is the same also with 
the Iron parts. The whole material of these plows is wamated 
of a superior kind. 

Price of Na Itt Pio# |B.OO 

111 do 9.9S 

Com Plow'. 8.fi0 

No.m ^ 4.50 

No.» 4J0 

J. M. lb Co. Na S. with coulter.. . . .3.50 

** 3, do 4.59 

** 4, do..*... ...5.00 

A liberal discotmt firom the above prices to dealers. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

FOR SALE OR EXONANQC. 

I offer for sale ray fkrm of 300 acres and upwards, near fhe vil- 
lage of Balem. It produces well either grain or grass. The 
buldings are all that are necessary, and together with the land 
Itself and fences, are all in good order. The garden Is well 
stocked with small flmits and Iwwen. The situanon is pleasant, 
the country healthy and beautlAil. Price 910,000. 

This property would be exchanged for real estate in any ef Am 
Southern States, change of climate brtng desirable. 

Salem, WashingtonaMinty, New Yoii. JOHN SAVAGE. 

SHEPHERD DOQS FOR SALE. 

Four very fine pups raised from an imported Enf^ttsh dog and 
Scotch aluL ApiHy by letter, post paid, to Bn. Gates, 900 Broad- 
way, N. y. Or may be seen at the above place ailer 6 P. M. 

PERUVIAN OUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The sntaesriber keeps this supsrior fiNrtillner constantly on 
tend for sale, in bags, banels, half barrels, and kegs. It oomes 
4Hrectfh>m Mr. Bartlett, the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and 
Is wamutted genuine and of a first sate quality. 

Price for ten tons or more 9 cents per lb. 

Ave and «ndsr ton tassi» . . U do. 

two ** flee M do. 

one ^* two* fl} do. 

half ^ one 9| do. 

** less than hy fa ton 3 do. 

This CNmuio is packed tn bags weighing from 190 to ISO Ibt.; 
barrels, flrom 990 to 990 lbs.; half barrels flma 115 to 130 lbs. ; 
kegs about 00 lbs. saeh. When a IsifBT quantity than one 
ton Is token, U is expected it will be in bags. No allowance 
Ibr tu% and no ehaqp for peckages. CartsM extra. 

A. ErAllJEN,187Waterfltraet,N.Y. 

FIRE PROOF SAFES. 

Gaytei*s IkmbleBalaauuider Book Sate, wnmntod FlM Proof. 
Bingto Salamander Snfos, eqnni, If net snpsrtor, to any nade. 

C. J. Oayiei's Itonble Hsismsndrt, Is the only Ssfo yethiventod 
which Is, beyond doubt, praof agahMt the actian of fire, strong 
enough to enanre a iUl flrom the third story of a bnllding, vrlth 
locks to each doorof tin best quality, whkk will defeat the at- 
tempts of buiglars. This really fire proof article is constructed so 
as to combine two petfectiron safes, one wHhln the other, each 
being nnde of wnnigfat bar and plate iron, and lined between with 
the most perfect non^ondiuttng and indestructiUe substancee. 

Those who are In want of an article that will aflbrd sure pro- 
tection, are Invited to eaunlne an assortmentof the double and 
Safes. Safes made, fiook-csses, and any lock 



THE ArnCfiBIGALN AttaiCir£.TrRI8X. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtom k. Milks. 905 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 psfl^, royal octavo. 

TEKMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Tiro 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Socieues order the woifc for d lstrflmtfawi, 
among the members, the price will be only FIPITCBBSTS a 
year, for the Moathly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE C£NTS 
per copy (or bound volumes. It wlU be expected that iheee 
orders come ufflcially, and bo signed by (he President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than It could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist la the hands of every Farmer and Planter In the 
coontqr. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspapers, 
viz. : firm any (Ustance not over 30 miles uom its place of pbbUca- 
tion : over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the St&to 
of New York, nu cent postage on each number, and sns eatf a ka^f 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of newsuapers noticing the numbers of this wofk month- 
ly, or advertising ft, will be ftirmshed a oqiy gnois, upon send&ag 
such notice to thto ofllce. 
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AGENTS POR THE AMERIOAN AQRICULTURIST* 

PkUadelpkia, J. M. OtoMbelL 

Wuhingum, P* Dr. S. E. keed. 
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TO AflRlCULTORAL SOCIETIES. 
b will be recollected thkt one of onr cotieapond- 
«nlH in volume i, page S76, propased that we nnonld 
offer the jwper to Agricultunl Societieft, when dis- 
tributed muddk its members, at the low rate of 
PIETY CESTS a year per copy. With a view of 
aiding all such in Ue good work in which the^ are 






raco«rage 11 



} become 



], the pablishere immediately acceded to the 
propositioii. and, in addition, hare wnce ofiered the 
volumea handsomely and vnifonnly boand for 
SEVENTY-FIVE cents per cony. We hope that 
tluae rery liberal deductions nom regular prices, 
will be met with a corresponding spirit, and that 
<bey nay not only be the means of increasing the 
numbei of members to these Sadeties, bnt ensnre a 
pnferanoe among tkem for the Ajnerican Agricnl- 
nritt. The great benefit fhat would arise from the 
disaenunation of anch a work as this among the 
Mople nnst be uparest to all. Some Societies , 
nare not onl^ taken a large nuabet of copies ! 
already, bnt, in additian to this, have employed 

3;enls lo to aionnd among the fatnets to fonn 
nbs and deliver lectaies. This conrsc has again 
been marked with saccess, and finds much favor ; 
when properly carried iato effect Wonid that we 
could see a hnikdred IlianBaRd copies of our periodi- 
cal dislribated among the raral popolation, and faith- 
f uUjr read, although we should not make a single cent 
by -it There would be a great reform Uen in 
uany places, and an amoont of good done for the 
Tanning ctHnBuiuty that could scaicpty be calcn- 
latod. Weeamestlvenbeatatteationtii thissnbject 
among all ioleteMM in agriculture. 

Since the commencement of the present volume, 
aitr paper has materially InNcased in ila circulation, 
and we have no doubt that several thonsand new 
aubiaibare will be added to the old list before the 



mach, knowing howhardk 
planter to anpport what is for their best interests. 
How important that ihut minds be open to convic- 
tion ; yet we cannot expect to see ttiis done till a 
gennaJ cooraeof agrienltualedacatioo is introduced 
into the district salhools. This woald ssake an 
efiectnal revolotloa. 

Subscribers will please remit direct to t'le pnb- 
lishem, Saxton & Miles, 20fi Broadway; awi not ta 
the editor, A B. AUen, I8T Water Street Enclose 
the money in preference to Post-office orders, as 
these are very tronblesome to collect The former 
may be done at the risk of the pabliahera. 

£A£LT PLOWfHO. 
Pkh4ps some of oar readers may think that aa 
article on plowing in the month of March is 
Tstfaer onl of place. This depends antirely npcm 
the eliinate and aeason. Sometinies we have a 
wann spell of weather in which plowiiu; may h 
perfenned, even in the noithem States ; but plow 



cultivate clay lands, cwhich they neglected to 
plowla^antomn, we woald say, take t^ first op- 
portunity when the frost is out to ^w such land, 
and be sure to plow it deep, and ba catefol to lead 
off all the anrta^ water hy numing furrows ia 
diSereM directions befotv you begin to plow. An- 
other caution, don't anrk either your aunoryoar 
team in nuny weather, neither after a rain until the 
nonnd is s^cieotly dried not lo make mortar in 
me furrows by tl|e Wead of the team. The object 



Slanting. The mechanical efiect of the frost upon 
le land thw tamed «p and expoeed, is to wake a stiff 
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PARSNIPS.— THE STABLE. 



day soil much more friable, and to put it in a better 
state to receive the seed, and with no other prepara- 
tion than a slight harrowing, to preyent its fsQling 
too deep in some places between the furrows. We 
write from our own experience in fall and winter 
plowing, of a very tenacious and stiff clay soil. 

PARSNIPS. 

This month, in ordinary seasons, will permit in 
ahnost all regions of our country, the planting^ of 
the vegetables which endure the frost of spring. 
Among such are carrots and parsnips. These, of 
course, are to be found in every giurden ; and the 
carrot on nearly every farm as a field crop, where 
roots are grown for horses and cattle. As yet the 
parsnip has not been made a field crop to any ex- 
tent, even in Europe, and not at all in this country. 
And still it is perhaps on all accounts the most 
valuable crop of roots that can be grown in any 
climate that will not pei-mit the winter exposure of 
the turnip ; and where the turnip wull endure ex- 
posure, the parsnip does equally well, and is quite 
as productive, and in point of quality far superior. 
In the islands of Jersey and Guernsey they are cul- 
tivated extensively, and those who have most ex- 
perience in their culture prefer them to turnips. 

In all climates of the United States, north of Vir- 
ginia, turnips, carrots, and DOtatoes, tntut be gath- 
ered and housed, or buried in winter ; and when 
housed or buried, though with the utmost care, will 
in part decay ; aiMl if frosted, or over-heated, they 
are rained. Hence it is that the farmer needs a 
crop that in any climate will endure the frost and 
exi>08ure ol winter. In the parsnip he has it. 
This root may be planted as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground in the sprinc ; it will grow all the 
season, and until the ground freezes in the winter ; 
nay, will grow during the thaws of winter ; it will 
stand out through the winter and receive no harm, 
indeed be improved in its quality b^ the frost It 
may be pulled at way time m the winter, and fed, 
and thus costs notmng to gpather and store ; and 
nothing is lost by decay, or frost, or heat. This 
cannot be said of the earrot, turnip, or potato. 
Here it is superior to them aU ; is it inferior in any. 
thing for a feeding crop ? In nutritive properties it 
is equal in quantity, and as good in <|uality as the 
carrot, and superior in both to the turnip. In given 
weights, potatoes are superior to parsnips, carrots, 
or turnips ; but of these there may be raised witli 
the same trouble, expense, and manure, three times 
the quantity that can of potatoes. We have seen 
at the rate of 1,200 bushels of parsnips taken £rom 
an acre ol nound. The same ground, under like 
culture, yielded only 300 busheU of potatoes. 

We recommend a general introduction of pars- 
nips as a field crop, as late winter and spring feed- 
inj^ for swine, horses, and cattle, and emdaUyfor 
mUdi ww». Let the ground be a mellow loam; 
plow well and deeply ; manwre wdL and abundantly 
with bdiiK fine rotted, and comu unrotted manure ; 
sow two pounds of seed to the acre; make the 
drills twenty inches apart ; sow early, the earlier 
the better, say in March ; cultivate wdl ; stir the 
ground often, and keep all weeds down; have 
tne roots about eight incnes apart* and for tlus pur- 
pose oommcBce to thin at tiie end of a month after 
they show above ground, and feed the milch cows 



with the roots pulled; when sufficiently thin^ 
keep them well hoed until the fops cover the 

Sound well ; after which a light plow run between 
e rows occasionally will only be necessary. 
Such is the process of culture; they require no 
more attention than turnips or carrots; no insect 
troubles them ; if planted early they grow equally 
well in a hot or a cold summer, as mey keep the 
earth moist ; they will grow for nine months in the 
year, and need no houiing or burying in winter. 
Can our readers tell us of a root so valuable ; 
cattle and horses are fond of it, and we know thai 
it is in every respect equal to carrots, and superior 
to turnips. It grows in all temperatures of sum- 
mer, resists all temperatures of winter, and all de" 
cay, and thus obviates all the objection made ta 
carrots and turnips, viz., the expense and trouble of 
gathering, storing, and loss from decay. Will our 
readers not try it ? 

Cows eat parsnips with avidity, and the milk is 
finely flavored, and the butter delicious. Beef made 
from'them brings the highest price in the London 
market. All animals, horses, cows, hogs, and 
sheep, eat them more readily than carrots, and will 
not touch potatoes when parsnips are to be had. 
In Jersey and Guernsey they are used to fat pork a» 
well as beef, and the pork is of the best kind. 

There is a peculianty in the pmnip to which we 
ask attention. It may be turned into a winter crop. 
It may be planted in August and September, and 
will get a good growth by winter, in the spring 
following it will start with the first thaws, and con- 
tinue to grow well all the following season, and 
will not seed. By this means very large roots may 
be grown, and the crop increased m quantity. 

Sded may be obtained at any seed store at about 
seventy-five cents per pound. We trust to hear of 
its extensive cultivation in the coming season. 

THE STABLE.— No. a 
Our subject and illustration last month were 
biting and its management, and prevention ; for this 
monu they are the Kindred ones of kicking and its 

Srevention. Kicking is less common but more 
angerous than biting ; biting beinr rarely ever very 
serious ; kicking, however, not unfrequently ending 
fatally. Horses that are habitual kickers, are more 
troublesome on account of the injuries inflicted on 
oUier horses than for those on their attendants. 
Some horses seem to have a mania for kicking ; in 
the harness they kick their mates, in the stables all 
within reach, and when they cannot harm other 
horses, will kick at the stall partitions, or if those 
cannot be reached, will kick into the air. In such 
horses there will be found an excess of nervous 
energy, and they are expending it by this mode of 
exercise. Such horses are less vicious in pasture, 
for there they have full opportunity to exhaust 
themselves. In full work they nK>derate tiieir pro- 
pensity, and in excessive work lose it aho^tner. 
This species of kicker is beyond the reach of core ; 
the necessity of physical action to exhaust Bervoos 
energy is so great, that the fear of punishment is of 
no avail. He wiU break loose in his stable, at any 
hour, day or night, and kick his stall oompanions. 
Antipatmes, he nas none, for he will kick one and 
all auke. If such a horse is to be kept, he sihould 
be shut in a dose box stall, and even then shditld be 



lastened with a. halter baring a throat latch. 
will make a dciuble seenrity. If the door be'left 
open, the halter will detain him ; if the haher be 
oupt or broken the close stall prevents escape. But 
with all this security he will do mischief, when 
not in hard woA. It is poor economy to keep such 
a horse. He may be most Taliiable as a worker, 
bat he may Tcry easily rnin a horse just as good as 
himself, and he maj min himself. His only place 
is in a laige coachine establishment, where eternal 
work keeps him mibducd in energy, till death ends 
bMh life and kicking, 

A different kicker is he who does it from badness 
oftempeTj in him it is malice; he kicks to do in- 
jury and ^tify his TKiience of disposition. This 
kind of kickn is the mon danserons of all. He 
cannot be guarded against; wo» does not snbdne 
hifflj but seems to mdie him more riolent If groom 
and horse keep away from him, he will not often 
Mek them; but he will sufier no opportunity to 
escape him to inflict a blow if they come within 
reftcn. He will have faTontes.and them, whether 
groom or horse, he will not touch ; he will have 
aatinthiea, and against those he hates he is ever 
riirilant and never aporee them. In the stable he 
wilt kick as he goes to and from the stall, or as 
others pass him ; in the pastnre he will be kind to 
his favorites and savage to those he dislikes. Un- 
less he fancies his groom, there is constant war be- 
tween thera; alltheoperaftonsofthe stable are of a 
nature to make him worse. Such a horse can only 
be managed by a groom that is a favorite with him, 
and he should have none but favorite companions 
both for the stall and the harness, about him. With 
these precautions be may be rendered measurably 
harmless, bdl is never safe. At tines he will lose 
all his likingd and kick grooms and companions. 
This will happen whenever he is hungry, and is not 
fed as soon as pleaseebim, oris siekor tired. This 
kind of kicker is aoraelimes without a single re- 
deeming or manageable quality. He will have no 
favorite. He is thea worse than useless. His 
destiny should be a coaching establishment, where, 
•s a wheeler at hard work, he may soon wear out 
a dangerous existence. 

Bfany horses are taught to kick ; for diis the 
horses should not be pumehed, but the groom. If 
they be not old, and be treated kindly and punished 
for the fault, and all artste make them kick be dis- 
eoalinued, ihtj will sooa lose the habit. Most 
bofsea in training will kick j the constant use of 
the brush and cnr^-comb, widi the teasing of idle 
buys, brings on the habit ; yet after they an 
moved from the exciting catises, the vice cei 
IUb kind of kicking is never dangerous ; the horse 
will rarely attempt to injure, he merely threatens ; 

K sometimes when much irritated will do mischief, 
t vice in him may be removed by the omission of 
aO tfasing, by kind treslmeot, and punishment 
when deserved. In all such eases hold the groom 
icqtonsible, and the horse will be what he should. 
Some horses only kidc at othera, and never at per- 
sons ; keep such separate and they are harmless. 

Kicking horses are frequently so valuable that, 
like WBgebileTB,tbeyaTe to be Vept at all hazards. 
Saeh are good ebtllions and brood mares. These, 
as they most be kept, must be ruarded against. 
All ochen bad btttw be plsesd wli«rc rapid work 



will end life and vice together, that as short a 

feriod may be given as possible to endanger the 
vcs of grooms and safe horses. 
Out cut this month illustrates a method of man- 
aging a kicker. A rope ts attached to the head- 
stall of the halter, and passes directly back to the 
post of the stall partition. When the rroom is lo 
enter the stall he pulls ihe horse's head by the rope 
back to the post, and then seizes him by the heail. 
When he leaves the stall he carries the head back 
with him till he can safely escape. Another method 
is to have a small door in the partition at the head 
of the horse ; through this the groom enters and 
comes out safely. When this can be done it is the 
beat mode ; and where it cannot be Ae rope should 



Stall ios x Kicnnt.— Fn>. 17. 
In the management of kickera nothing bnt cou- 
rage will answer. The horse discovers timidity 
very quickly, and it " """ " ' "" 



)t slotr to avul himself of Ihe 



advantage it gives him to corry his point. The 
groom should be bold, and when lie approaches tbe 
— should rive him warning; the whip or the 
oice will intimidate, and the horse shoold be 
placed on the one side of the stall when it is en- 
tered. Directly the horse sees there is no fear of 
him, and that he will be punished, he submits if he 
ferocious one. Still he is to be watched; 
for if he be not, he will soon know it, and a blow 
will be the result. Many give warning ; they flirt 
the tail and raise the leg ; such are easilv avoided ; 
others give none, and strike very rapidly ; othen 
onlv when the groom leaves the stall, or when his 
baclc is turned. In all these cases the managemenl 
Js the same ; constant watching, decision, threateii- 
ing and punishment, if these will deter ; and if not, 
(hen thereliance must be on the door by the head, or 
the rope. In all cases the gro(»n should keep near 
his boTse, so that the kick will be a push insMd of 
aUow; and all kieken should lie shod with^ 
tkett without eaiiib. 
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RULES FOR THE APPLICATION OF GUANO, 
ITS HISTORY AND VALUE. 

Preparation. — Before using gaano, pass it through 
& fine sieye, and all lumps remaining break up, and 
these pass through the sieve. Now take at least 
four times its bulk of sand, or dry sandy, or light 
loamy soil, and pass this through a coarser sieve, if 
you have one, and mix it in layers with the guano. 
Let this compost lie a few days — several weeks 
would be better — ^then toss it over and beat it up 
well together, and it will be fit for use. Some pre- 
fer mixing the goano with ten or twenty times its 
bulk of soil for a compost, and do not take the 
trouble of sifting it, but mix them together in alter- 
nate layers as well as it can be done with a shovel. 
Sifting, however, is best, as it is done so much more 
evenly. Sawdust is an excellent material with 
which to mix guano; but powdered charcoal is 
perhaps the best of a^, as it fixes the ammonia, 
absorbs its unpleasant smell, and is in itself an ex- 
cellent manure. When convenient to be obtained, 
plaster of Paris ought to be used in the contpost, at 
the rate of 30 to 50 lbs., for every 100 lbs. of 
guano : it acts in the same way as charcoal. Lime 
and ashes must be avmded in composts, as they 
rabidly expel the ammonia^ the most valuable part 
of the guano. Muck, if possible, should not be 
used for the compost, as it is too moist and tena- 
cious to form a proper mixture. The same objec- 
tion holds good aeainst clay or any tenacious soil. 
Nevertheless, if mere be no other soil at hand, 
muck or day may be thoroughly dried and pulve- 
rized, and thien used. Guano should not be mixed 
with barn-yard manures, or ijideed with any moist 
substance, as these cause it to undergo the very de- 
composition requisite to promote vegetation. The 
compost should be made under cover, usdess the 
weather be dry. Rain would be quite injurious to 
it, in hastening the decomposition of the guano, 
and expelling its ammonia in the atmosphere. 

Value. — Guano is valuable for every kind of soil, 
except that which is already very rich, and to every 
kind of field and fifarden crop, grass, grain, vege- 
tables, fruits, and flowers, llie fesson it is so ser- 
viceable td all, arises from the fact of its containing 
every kind of food necessary for the growth ol 
stem, flower, fruit, and seed. The eminent chemist. 
Dr. Jackson, of Massachusetts, says: **It comes 
nearer to a univkrsal compost than any other ex- 
cremental manure." 

Guano is particularly valuable for conservatories 
and ^dens, inasmuch as it is quickly and easily 
applied ; its fertilizing matter is in a very condensed 
form : and it contains no seeds of weeds to shoot up 
and cneck the ^owth of plants desired to be culti- 
vated. Its fertilizing properties being in a very con- 
densed form, the wnole cost of enough for an acre 
and its application, is frequently less than the cost 
of fMre tran^ortation of city or barnyard manures 
to the ground where they are to be used. This is 
a very important consideration to the farmer, and 
especially the gardener. 

r Q^anMy Reijuired ^er Jcr«.— This depends upon 
the kind of soil and its condition, and tne kind of 
crop to be grown. From 250 to 400 lbs. of guano 
per acre is the safest quantity to apply. U acts 
quickest in a light sandy soil or loam, and is ex- 1 



cellent to start crops on cold, moist land. It haatena 
the ripenins; of crops on all kinds of soil. 

Take Particular Notice. — ^In speaking below 
about applying a tablespoonful, or any o'^er qtian* 
tity of guano, we mean that amount, wihout ad' 
mixture ; if mixed with four times its quantity of 
soil, then it would require Jive tablespoonfula of 
this compost to be applied to get the single one of 
g^ano, sc. 

Orass and Qraa Lands^ — Spread broad-cast, from 
250 to 400 lbs. per acre, mixed in a compost of earth 
of about four to one. As soon as the snow is off 
&e ground and the frost be^ina to come out, is the 
best time to apply it. Anouer application of from 
150 to 200 lbs. may be given in midsummer, di- 
rectly after the first mowing. Care should be 
taken to do this just before a rain. Grass lands 
may be top-dressed in the fall ; but in t^t case, 
much of the guano is likely to be washed off by the 
heavy rains and lost. We recommend appljring it 
at the rate of 200 to 300 lbs. per acre» on land re- 
cently seeded with ^rass. This should be done just 
previous to harrowing and rolling. 

When sward land is to be plowed for a crop, it 
may be top-dressed with guano previous to plow* 
ing, and then be turned under the sod. It will warm 
and hasten the decomposition of the soil, and afibrd 
food for the crop about the time the grain or fruit is 
filling, and thus add largely to the product 

Wheal, Rye, Barley , Oatty ifc. — On winter wheat 
and rye, spread broad-cast from 200 to 300 lbs. of 
guano, per acre, just before the plant commences 
growing in the spring. If applied in the bl], tuless 
on very poor soU, it is apt to ^ve the crop too rank 
a growth before winter sets in. On spring wheat* 
rye, barley, oats, &c., spread the same quantity at 
the time of sowing, and harrow it in with the seed. 
If this be not convenient it may be applied within 
a week or fortnight after the grain appears above 
ground. Caution must be used about applying too 
much on the small grain crops, otherwise it wOl be 
likely to promote too rank a growth and occasion 
smut 

Indian Corn.— For this crop guano may be 
spread broad-cast upon' the land, the same as for 
wheat ; but it is better to apply it directly to the 
hill. Hollow out the hill with the hoe, put in 
about a tablespoonful of guano, cover it over one- 
and-a-half to two inches deen with soil, ajud thea 
sow the seed and cover up. If the com be sowed in 
drills, furrow out lightly with a one-horse plow, 
then apply the guano as in hills, and cover it with 
the hoe or other implement At the first tine hoe- 
ing, j^ut double the above quantity of guano around 
the hiU, and hoe it in, taking particular care that it 
does not touch the stalks, otnerwise it will be veiy 
likdiy to kill them. If tins can be done just before 
a rain, so much the better. Some apply guano again 
just as the com is reader to tassel and miit, but we 
should hardly think this necessary except in very 
poor soil. If more than the above quantity be ap- 
plied to com, it must be planted extra wide apart, 
otherwise the growth will be so liurge as to make 
the stalks and leaves intermix and prcwuce smut 

Potatoee, Tornaloee, Sugar Cane, Tobacco, CUUm^ 
Cabbage, Caulifiower, andsome other crops, Biay be 
treated nearly in the same manner as corn. 
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Peas, Beam, Turnips, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, 
nnd Onions. — ^If Atse are sown jbroad-cast, apply 
(he guano hi tlw same way as directed to wheat ; 
if in drills, as directed wim com, except it might 
not be best to cover the guano with more than one 
to one-and-a-half indies of soil ia the drill, and 
then sow the seed. 

Jsparagus and Celery. — ^It is a good top-dressing 
for these eariy im the spring. 

Melons, Cucumbers, Squashes, and PumMns. — 
Treat to guano the same as com in the hill, allowing 
an even tablespoonfal for each plant to be left to 
run to vine. 

8tras9benris8, Raspberries, Currants, Grape Vines, 
«nd indeed idl frvits, may have gaaoo dng in about 
the small roots, early in the spring. 

Apple, Pear, Peaek, Cherry, Plum, Quince, and 
'Other Fruit Trees. — Guano not only adds to the 
-eizt, and faix, plamp appearance of all fruits, but is 
said to increase the delicacy of their flavor. It 
should not be applied around the body of the tree 
imless it be a very small one, but to the extreme 
«nds of the roots, otherwise it cannot be i^>sorbed, 
and of course will be nearly all lost. Roots of 
irees spread under ground about the same distance 
from the trank, as the branches do above ground. 
Let the soil be well trenched from one to du-ee feet 
wide, according to the size of the tree, directly 
under tiiie circle fonned b^ the ends of the branches, 
and tile guano then be incorporated with the soil, 
widiin a few inches of the top of the rootlets ; it 
will thus find its way to their mouths, and as it de- 
composes be taken up in the san for the benefit of 
the tree and its fruit If applied later than May or 
June, it will make a Imt, soft, spongy, growtn of 
unnpened wood of no value whatever. 

Simps and Lifuid for Watering Ptants.-'FoT 
one pound of guano use 5, 10l» or even 20 gallons 
of water ; or at the same rate for a smaller propor- 
tion. Stir it up well and cover over the vessel 
tight, so as to prerent the escape of the ammonia, 
and let it remain from one to three days before 
being used. Now water around (not «fKm) the 
|)lants as occasion may require. If this liquid 
touches the plant, or its leaves, it is apt to bum it 
Previous to watering, stir the earth weu around the 
plant. Chie pound of ^ano for 20 gallons of ^'ater 
mav be thought to make a very veak steep for wa- 
termg plants, but such is not the fact; we have 
seen the most surprising results from watering with 
a steep no stronger Aan this. Some of our iriends 
last year steeped tiiehr com and «ther g^n in diis 
liquid, from 3 to 24 hours previous to planting. It 
came up unusually quick, and grew very rapidly. 
For steeps we would recommeml 1^ to 20 gallons 
of water to each pound of guano, using the latter 
quantity for the more delicate seeds. It is so pow-: 
erful a substance there is great danm oi its killing 
the embrro of the seed* if applied in too strong 
doses. The phon^iate of lime and nuupesia in the 
guano are insoliible in water ; the sediment there- 
fore is valuable to spread on the land. 

Tb4hsLadies.-'4hiBno is very easily applied by 
you« and in tiie neatest possible manner, to your 
conservatory and garden phuits. Pnrdiase a neat* 
keg of it containing about SO Iba , have a hole bored 
in tha head, into^whidi insert a stopper. Now 
plaoa 1^ k^ on its side as if to draw nquor out of 



it Then as often as you wish to use the guano» 
take out the stopner and draw out what is necessary 
from the kez wim an iron rod flattened and sligjhtly 
crooked at me end. Now make a liquid of it as 
described above, or with a tiowel dig a small quan- 
tity of it in the earth, around the plant This* 
says Mr. Teschemacher, must be done before the 
plants form their full sized flowering buds> other- 
wise they will beain to make new shoots, the buds 
will be left behind, and the flowers will open with 
diminished beauty. Be very careful not to let the 
guano touch the stems or leaves of yow plants* 
otherwise it will be certain to Ml them. 

A boquet of flowers may be preserved a louff 
time in water, by adding a venr small quanti^ (u 
guano to it as often as renewed. A quarter of an 
ounce to a quart of water would be sufficient It 
might be well also to add a tablespoonful of pulve- 
rized charcoal at the same time. 

Caution in Application, — ^Be venr careful to place 
the guano so that it will not toucn ihe embivo, or 
young roots, or stalks of com, potatoes, cabbaces, 
tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, or any plant that naa 
but one stem from its root ; for it is of such a hom- 
ing nature, that if a portion no larger than a small 
pea comes in contact with the ^hnt, before being 
watered or rained on, or undeigoing partial decom- 
position, it instantljT kills it With grass and small 
grains this caution is not important, as other shoots 
from the roots will immediately supply the place of 
those kUled, 

Destructive to Insects. — ^Thst guano is desti«6ttva 
to insects may be proved by any one disposed to 
make the experiment. Take insects and pat them 
in a saucer or bottle, and sprinkle a litds guano on 
them ; or mix up a tablespoonful of naao in a gill 
of water, and pour this liqvud upon mt insects. It. 
will be found to kill &e smaller ones almost in- 
stantaneously, and the larger in one or two hours' 
time. 

History of Guano. — Guano, or huano, as it ia 
called in the Peruvian language, is the dung of sea- 
birds which has been accumujating lor centuries on 
the headlands and islands of the coast of Peru ; the 
birds resorting to these places to lay, and hatch, and 
rear their young. A good many of the young die 
there, or are fculed by being trodden under foot by 
the old birds. More or less feathers are annually 
fdied from the old birds and incorporated wi& the 
dung, all adding to its value. These birds exist in 
countless numbers, and liviqg almost entirely on 
fish, their manure is of the richest kind produced. 
It never rains on die coast of Peru ; the lertUisiag 
properties of the dung, therefore, are not subject to 
be washed out ; and as very little of the safis can 
be evaporated in a dry atmosphere, it retains nearly 
all its fertilizing properties for ages, lliis dry ek- 
mate is peculiar to me coast of Peru ; ruano com- 
ing from Chili or any other quarter oi the globe, 
cannot therefore be so cood as the Peruvian, as the 
analyses below fully show. 

Guano has been used by the Penivians from time 
immemorial, for manuring Indian coni and other 
crops and fruits. After uie Sjjaniards conqoersd 
Peru, Aey adopted the use of it m their husbandry, 
and have continued it with the best effects for more 
than three centuries. In the We^t India Islands it 
has been used with good eflect for a long time, it 
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wap first introduced into England snd oUier parts of 
Elurope, to considenble extent, in 1S40, and so 
popuuur has it become with the farmers of that 
country, that upwards ol 156,000 tons were con- 
sumed of it the past year. It was first imported into 
the United States in 1824, but was little used till 
Jast year, when the season being yery dry, rendered 
it peculiarly unfortunaite for experiments. Guano 
must have moisture to derive benefit from it The 
Peruyians always irrigate their lands after applying 
it. We should take care to apply it just before 
rain, or early in the spring, when the ground is 
wet, unless it is buried deep enough for the moisture 
of the ground to fully act upon it and ensure decom- 
potitian. Tlus may be easily done in planting com, 
potatoes, and some other crops, as directed above. 

Best JBnd o/6?ttano.— The superiority of the genu- 
ine PERUVIAN Guano has led to various attempts 
in England, and latterly in ^ United States, to im- 
port and sell that of a very poor and sometimes 
almost worthless quality, under the name of Peru- 
Dtan, Farmers should be careful to ascertain the 
origin of what they btnr, to awdd impoeitum. The 
omy genuine Peruvian Onano brought to tfiis coun- 
try is shipped by die Guano Company of lima, 
under the a/uthnxrihf of the Ocvemment of Peru. 
Every cargo thus shipped will come to New York, 
to the consignment of Edwin Baxtlbtt, or to Balti- 
more, to Sam*l K. Gxoroe. Every other offered as 
Peruvian is spurums snd should he avoided. An in- 
ferior kind from Chili has been offered as Peruvian, 
an analysis of which will be found below, showing 
it to be of lit^ value. 

For further particulars of this important fertilizer, 
see Mr. Teschemachei's Essay, recently published 
in an octavo pamphlet of 50 pages, at Boston. It is 
the best work on the subject we have yet seen, and 
we are under considerable obligations to it in mak- 
ing up the above nries. See also American Agricul- 
turist, vol. 3, pages 23, 98, 220, 222, 251, 334, 348 ; 
and vol. 4, pages 36, 108 156, 179, 236. 

1FALTIS8 or VABXOVi OUAVOB BV Z>B. CBILTOlf, QT 

mew voKK. 

P<nw. CkBkm. Afirkan. 

Phosphate of lime, 26.80 92.65 3800 

Ammoniacal salts 46.43 4J6 22.04 

Oxalate of lime •••5.44 — — — — 

Phosph . of magnesia and ammonia • 2.00 ^- — — ... 

Carbonate of lime 8.12 

Chloride of sodium .51 5.36) . .. 

Sulphate of potasta .^— . j '" 

Sulphate of soda — — 4.41 — — 



Silica 



? 
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1.25 16.22 .58 



Alumna, Iw.) 

Waterandloss 12.10 5.20 19U)6 



100.00 100.00 100.00 
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8altaolpotashand|3^j3 " 8 "* fitoll « 

Phosj^. oflime, ) 

BfMCaesia, and >23ta28 ** 53 « 30to87 « 

OaalateofUme, J 

Water 10tol3 « 22 *^ 18to35 *• 
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ALPACAS. 

At the January meeting of the American Agricul- 
tural Association, a comnuttee was appointed to 
collect all the information to be had in regard t0 
Alpacas, and to devise a way of introducing them 
into the United States. At the February meeting 
of the Association, the chairman, R. L. Pell, Esq.* 
reported favorably to the project He said, that the 
committee had given information through the public 
papers of their appointment, and had solicited sub- 
scriptions in aid ot the enterprise. They put them- 
selves in communication with Amory Edwards, 
Esq., an American merchant, residing in Peru, who 
chanced to be in New York. From him th^ ob- 
tained much valuable information. The Alpacas are 
to be bought in Peru for six dollars a piece. It is 
proposed ^the committee to import three hundred. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to raise 
$10,000. It will cost $1,800 to purchase 300, and 
$1,200 more to lay in the necessary feed for them 
during their voyage round Ca{>e Horn, home. 01 
the sum of $10,000, the committee had already on 
the 1st of February, $8,000 subscribed. Of the 
$10,000, it wHl be necessary to place in London, 
immediately, the sum of $3,000, against which to 
draw for Uie purchase of the animals and their food. 
Bills on London are more valuable in Peru than 
money, and this is the best remittance. It will cost 
$6,000 to $7,000 for the freight of the vessel from 
Peru, home. The whole vessel must be taken up 
by the animals and their food. This, of course, is 
the great expense. The animals delivered here, if 
they arrive sol alive, will cost about $35 each, and 
more per head in proportion to the number that may 
be lost on tiie voyage. They are to be brought in 
a first class vessel, that they may be more secure, 
and insurance may be small. 

Any person who wishes to participate in the is^ 
portation may still do so. They wiU for this pur- 
pose address E. L^ Pell, Esq., New York. When 
the animals arrive, they will be divided among tho 
subscribers, in prooortion to the amounts subscribed 
by each person, m case there should be subscribed 
more than $10,000, there will be more animals im- 
ported, or &e subscriptions will be rateably dimin- 
ished to the aggregate of $10,000. 

Mr. Edwaius, who sailed for Peru on the 5th of 
FebruaiT, with the libeialit^ that characterizes • 
patriot, nas tendered his services /rse ^cWge, and» 
as he returns next summer to the United States, ha» 
agreed to accompany the Alpacas on their voyage 
here, and to give his personal attention to them. 
He states that they yield about 12 lbs. of wool pet 
head, and that large quantities of their wool are ex* 
ported from Peru to England ; that it is wordi ia 
England about forty cents per pound ; that the flesh 
of tne animal is highly prized in its own country. 

They live on the elevated plains of Peru, and oo 
the sides of the mountains, and endure an elevatioA 
in the tropical regions of 12,000 feet. In the 
mountainous regions of Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, they will feed themselves aU tha 
year, and flourish perfectly. In the north they 
will need the same care and protection that sheep do. 

The high character and responsibility of the wm- 
mittee nuikea this a good opportunity to obtaitt 
Alpacas, and we advise all wno wish them, to ad- 
dreist Mr. Pell and forward their subscriptions. * 
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AMERICAN AORICDLTDRAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual Mectine of this Soctetj for the 
election of Officers foi the enmiing year, was held 
at the HiBtoricat Society's roontB, oa the 2d of 
FebrnaiT. 1846. The chair vaa taken by Hon. 
Lather Bradist^ 

The mtoutes of the last meeting were read and 
•ppTO*ed. 

Mr. Fdl made the report of the Committee for 
the intiodnction of the PeniTian Alpaca into this 
country. 

A letter from Mr. John Rhey, of Pittsburgh, 
Fenn., addressed to A. B. Allen, upon the same 
snbject, asking fcK- infonnatlon, &c., was read. 

Mr. A. Edieards commnnicated some valuable 
information coating to the Alpaca. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of 
officers. The lulioiving gentlemen were elected by 
ballot. 

at. Hob. Luther BradUh ; jir Vie* Proi- 



R Mttivr«:i, 8. Whitney, 3. Knapp, Vice CliaaceUoi 
MeCova, Cyms Mison, D.D. , W. A. Seeley, J. 8. 
tivinipiFni fir TVmiurrr, A P. Wz\kj] for Steording 



Chittbndui Covntt, V^hokt, As. SociKTr. 
^The Directors of this Society have just had their 
first meeting the present yeai, and have offered to 
the public a list of tiret fuuidred and tv/tnty-ftve 
piemiums, appropriating between 9700 and (800 to 
varions objects. We were the first, probably, to 
adopt the plan of giving an agricultural paper to 
eve^ member of me Society who desired it; and 
we find this plan meets with nnivereal favor. We 
employed an agent to go into every town in the 
County, and duiver two lectures on Aighcnltnre, and 
take up aabscHptions. Ooi number of members is 
more tttan doubled by this plan, and our pioBpeeta 
were never so eneonr^ng. The whole mass of 
onr commnnity are deeply interested in the working 
out of this new experiment; and weanticipatefrom 
it the beet results. We wish that cUkei Coun^ So- 
cieties wonld try the same measure, and teU the 
worldwhetherit isgood or bad; whether the inter- 
ests of the farmer are pr(»Bcited by it or not We 
wish to hear from odier organizationa on the sub- 
ject, and hope Aey will open a correspondence with 
UB, detailing their succms. L. G. Birobuc, 
Preaident C. C. Ag. Society. 

WiUuton, Vt.. Feb. 14. 1848. 
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of Worcester, Mass. ; and the only 

8 lace to find the genuine article in 
lie city, is at our warehouse. No. 
187 Water Street. We condder 
it the most perfect plow in the 
United States lor general work. It ' 
will Inm a furrow from 6 to 12 
inches deep, and from 10 to IS 
inches wide, according to the uze 
used, and the reqnirements of the plowman. Four 
different sizes are already constructed, and others 
can be manufactured on the same principles if de- 
sired. The cutter can be raised and lowered at plea- 
sure, or be taken out of the beam entirely: the 
same may be done with the wheel ; bat being gene- 
rally fastened on the outside, this is unneceseary, as 
it can be raised so high aa to admit the plow into 
the earth if wished, nearly up to the beam. In- 
stead of a clevis, it has a draught-rod attached, to 
pull by, when preferred, tbus making it a perfect 
antre-draughl plow. 

The latest improvement in the Eagle plow 
neat and simple niai apparatus (recently patented by 
Ruggles, Nourse k. Mason) attached to the end of 
the bram, by which the ntowman can easily and 
quickly place the end of tne rod in a position that 
will cause the share to take any required width or 
depth of furrow. Considering the work it does, 
the plow moves with great ease, A single pair of 
horses or oxen, in ordinary soils, wiQ take a cut 
from fl to 7 inches deep, and 10 to 12 inches wide, 
with the No. 1 Eagle, and do the work in admirable 
style, laying the furrows flat ovtr or lapptd. as re- 
qnired, and according to the set of the wheel and 



Cheap, worthless JMilatioiu of Aia adnirsbla 
plow have been recently got up in New YMk and 
elsewhere. We cantion the public not to be im- 
poaed upon by them. To prevent this, their only 
safety is to address their orders directly to us, n to 
Kaggles, Nouree & Mason, at Boston, or Woniesttv, 



Redvctiok or the BRrnsB Taairr.— It wiU be 
en by referenoa to oar Foreign News, Hbat Sit 
Robert Feel proposes very impoitaat rednctioBS is 



the duties on agncultnral products, admitting 
beef, hav, hides, neat, and pork, frtti audi 
such as Duckwbeat, Indian corn, and bllow. 



otfaen. 



nally free. This is to be folloired by a gndnal n- 
ductioB of duties (o the «iae acale, on w^eat, Aoar. 
and wme other things, which will open a very ex- 
tensive market hereuter to American woducti, into 
Great Britain and Ireland. We hope that Asm cob. 
ceesiona will be met with ■ oonsapondiBg spirit oa 
the put of CoMNH. BBd that Ois war of Ugk 
tariffi may IwreeAer ccaee. One nation aw be bq 
tatnated that it can produce eolain aitidea cheaMi 
and batter than aDotbeiBatioB; why then shonuit 
fuse other wodnote by high tarifis, radwr^w* 
make a beneficial exchange with its neighbor* i 
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LIEBIG'S PATENT PROCESS OF MANU* 
FACTURINO MANURE. 

It has been aBcertained, that the |;n>wm^ of any 
crop on land in a state of cultivation, and the le- 
moring and coneoming of each crop wholly from 
the land where it was nown, takes away mineral 
compounds ; and it has been suggested by Professor 
Liebig, that in coltiTating land and sopplying 
manure thereto, the manure should be sncn as to 
restore to the land the matters and the quantities 
thereof, which the partieular plants have sibstiaeted 
from the soil during their growth. It has been ob- 
served in the chemical ezaminatioB of mails and 
vegetable ashes, that the alkaline carbonates and the 
caroonate of lime can form compounds, the solubility 
of which depends on the quantity of carbonate of 
lime contained in the partieiihir compovnd. It has 
further been found, that the said alkaline carbonates 
can form a like compound with phosphate of lime, 
in which the carbonate of potasa or soda is partly 
changed into phosphate tA potash or soda. 

mw, the obieet ci this invention is to prepare 
a manure in sncn a manner as to restore to tne land 
the mineral elements taken away by the crop wluch 
has been grown on and removed from the land, and 
in such manner, that the charaeter of iStte alkaline 
matters used may be changed, and the same render- 
ed less soluble, so that tte otheiwise soluble alka- 
line parts of &e manure may not be washed away 
from iht other ingredients by the lain falling on the 
land, and thus separating the same therefrom. And 
it is the combining carbonate of soda or carbonate 
of potash, or both, with carbonic of lime, and also 
the combining carbonate of potash and soda with 
phosphate of lime, in such manner as to dinunish 
me solubility of the alkaline salts to be used as in- 

Sedients for manure (suitable lor restoring to land 
e mineral matters taken away by the crop, which 
may have been grown on and removed from the 
land to be manured), which eonstitvtes the novdty 
of the invention. 

I would here state, that althou|^ the manures 
sonde in carrying out this invention will have 
various matters combined with the alkaline car- 
bonates, no ehum of inventioB is made thereto 
separately, and such materials will be varied ac- 
cording to the matters which the land to be manur- 
ed requires to have retoraed to it, in addition to the 
Dunenl sabslaDces above mentioned. The quan- 
tity of carbonate or phosphate of lime, used with 
carbonate of soda or potaali, may be varied accord- 
ing to the degree of solubility desired to be obtain- 
ed, depending on the locality whore the manure is 
to be used, in order to render the preparation less 
8<rfttble in localities wbeie the average quantity of 
rain fislling in the year is gteat; but, as m practice 
it would M difllcult to prepare manures to suit each 
particular locality wi& exactness, I shall rive such 
average prepamtiotts as will suit most sous as ma- 
»ttie» and I will afterwaids give each information as 
will enable parties desirous of applying the inven- 
tioB under ttie most disadvantageous circumstances 
ID have manure manufaetared lor their particular 
caaea. In matdng manure aceoiding to the inven- 
tion, I eaase caifoonate of soda or of potash, or both, 
to be lased in a reverbetatorv furnace, such as is 
used ia the manufactuie of soda ash, with carbonate 
av plMwi^te of lime (and with such fused com- 



{wunds I mix other ii^redients as hereafter men- 
tioned), so as to produce manures; and such com- 
positions, when cold, being ground into powder by 
edge-stones or other convenient machinerv, the 
same is to be applied to land as manure. And in 
order to apply such manure with precision, the 
analysis and weight of the previou^crop ought to 
be known vriih exactness, so as to return to the land 
the mineral elements in the weif^t and proportion 
in which they have been removea by the crop. 

Two compounds are first prepared, one of which 
is the basis of all manures, which I shall describe 
as the first and second preparations. 

The first preparation is formed by fusing together 
two or two-and-a-half parts of carbonate ot lime, 
with one part of potash of commerce (coataininr, 
on an average, sixty carbonate of potash, two siu- 
phate of potash, and ten chloride of potassium oi 
common salt, inthe hundred parts), or with one part of 
carbonate of soda and potasn, mixed in equal jparts. 

The second preparation is formed by fusing to- 
gether one part of phosphate of lime, one part of 
potash of commerce, and one part of soda ash. 

Both preparations are ground to powder, oAer 
salts or ingredients in the state of powder are added 
to these piepaiations and mixed together, or those 
not of a volatile consisteAcy may be added when the 
preparations are in a state oi fusion^so ^attibe ma- 
nure may represent as nearly as possible the compo- 
sition of the ashes of the preceaing crop. Tliis is 
assuming that the land is m a high state of cultiva- 
tion ; but if it be desired to grow a particular erop en 
land not in a high state of cultivation, then &e ma- 
nure would be applied in the first instance suitable 
for the coming crop, and then ia subsequent cases, 
the manure prepared according to the invention 
would, as herein described, be applied to restore to 
the land what has been taken tnerefrom by the 
preceding crop. 

Preparation of mmmr$ for land which has had a 
wheat crop grown on and removed therefrom. 

Take of the first piepaiation six parts by weight, 
and of the second preparation one part, and mix 
with them two parts of gypsum, one part of calcined 
bones — silicate of potash (containing six parts oi 
silica), and one part of phosphate of magnesia and 
ammonia. 

And such manure is also applicable to be used 
after growing barley, oats, and pknts of a similar 
character. 

Preparation (f manure for land whuh hoe had c 
crop of beans grown thereon and removed therefrom. 

Take fourteen parts by weieht, of the first prepa 
ration, two parts of the seconcrprepaxation,and mix 
them with one part of common salt (chloride ol 
sodium), a quantity pf silicate of potash (containing 
two parts of nlica), two parts of gypsum, and on« 
part of phosphate of magnesia and ammonia. 

And such manure is also apfdicable for land on 
which peas or other plants of a similar character 
have been ipown and removed. 

Preparatton of manure for land on vAtdk twmipe 
have been grown and removed therefrom 

Take twelve parts by weight, of the first prepara- 
tion, one part of the second preparation, one part ol 
gypsum, and one part of phosphate of magnesia 
and ammonia. 

And such manure is also applicable for lands 
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where potatoes or similar plants have been grown 
and remoTed. 

I would remark, that I have selected the above 
cases, becaase ^ey.rejpresent the diieloif the pro- 
dacts ooltivated in this country ; and in doing so, 
i have given such average preparations as wui be 
beneficiu in most, if not in all cases, as manure, to 
be used after the different crops mentioned ; but ma- 
nures may be prepared accoidsng to the invention, 
for other plants than those mentioned ; and, if desir- 
ed, manures may be made with greater exactness 
lor those plants which have been mentioned for 
particular cases, if the matters (A which the plants 
are composed and the quantities are first ascertained, 
by bnrainfl^ the plants and. analyzing the ashes, and 
then combining the manure according to the 
analysis. The manure so made is to be applied to 
Uie land in quantities, as great or greater tnan the 

Snantities •< the elements which have been removed 
y the previous crop. It should be stated, that 
where the straw of wheat and other similar plants 
which require much silicate ol potash, is returned 
to the land as manure, that is considered to be the 
best means of restoring the requisite silicate of 
potash to the lead* in which case, in preparing the 
manures above mentioned, the silicate of potash 
would be omitted. 

Havinr thus described the nature of the inven- 
tion, and the method of piooee^ng under it, I 
would wish it to be understood, that what I daim, 
i« the preparing and applying, in the manufacture 
of manure, carbonate bi potash and carbonate of 
fioda with carbonate and pnoapbate of lime, in such 
manner as to reader the alkaline salts in manufac- 
tured manure lees soluble, and.dierefore less liable 
to be washed away by rain before they are assimi- 
Ir.ted by &e growing plants. Jambs Muspsatt. 
Engluk Repertory. 



should be open to admit light and air. About 6 
inches from the floor there snould be an air hole 3 
or 4 laches wide, and above, under the plate, there 
should be an openingof about 4 to 6 inches, the 
width of the stsdl. The partition wall should not 
be less than abont seven feet high, to keep the 
horses from biting eadb other — no opening allowed 
on the partition wails. On the posts in the passage 
there snould he pins or hooks to hang up bridk, 
halter, &e. The above plan of iNalls may be ex- 
tended to any number, according to the lengm of the 
bam. . It should be 25 or 26 ft wide if double rows 
of stalls are wanted ; and if only one row of staUt^ 
then 16 ft. wide will do. Between the floors it 
should be 9 or 10 ft The passage or outside door 
should be as wide as the passage, and have three or 
four hinges to each one, large and stronr. 
South Canlina. Johh B. Milir. 
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Ground Plan.— Fig. 20. 

A, passage way, 7 or 8 ft wide ; aaua^ stalls, 
ft long aM 7| ft. wide ; 66-66, mangers for hay, 
2 ft. long, II ft wide, and 1| ft deep ; cecc, boxes 
for grain, 1| f t long, 1 ft wide, and 1 ft deep; 
eeee, doors leading fiom the passage way into the 
stalls, 6 ft high and 3| ft wide. 

The horse's head is always at the door where 
Lis food is ; he needs no halter, and can turn 
round in his stall, which gives him room to lie 
down at his ease. When yon wish to feed, it can 
be done, without running the risk of being kicked, 
and the horse's head is where you want it to bridle 
^im. The large passage will admit a cart or small 
wagon to pass through and receive the dung of the 
stable. 

The partition walls should go down to the floor 
•f the stall, whether of brick or atone. The door 



FENCINO-Now % 

In my last, I omitted to state one of the losses 
fxom fencing, which, though trifling to each indi- 
vidual, amounts to something in the aggregate. A 
mile of our wonn-fenee occupies half an acre of 
ground. If there are 100,000 miles of fencing in 
the State, then 50,000 acres of land are covered and 
made useless by fences. Supposing its avenge 
value to be $5 per acre, here are $8f 0,000 moie ol 
capital lying idle. 

In most ptrts of Eunxpe there are no fences, and 
you may travel day after day, through beautiful 
fields, coming up to the road side. One feels as 
though he was nding through his own plantation. 
Here the section fences shut out much oi the bean- 
ties of the nrowing crops and varied landscape, and 
frown de&nce on every passer-by, eternally 
marking the fact that you are on another's soil, and 
a mere wayfarer. How much the pleasures of tra- 
velling and the interest in agriculture are diminish- 
ed b V this ! 

Tnen, again. We have here lo keep up endless 
lanes — ^(o close up our dhaage roads, or put up 
gates, which are expensive, troublesome, and a 
constant source of vexation. Half the troubles ol 
a planter's life are in some way connected with his 
fences. Besides the never- endinff labor, he has to 
dog, wound, and kill his neighbor's hogs, which 
are sure to find all the weak places ; and he after all 
loses more or less of bis crop ever^ year. These 
trespasses, and the closing or changing ol road, or 
leaving open gates, occasion nine-tenths of (he 
heart-burnings and quarrels among neighbors, it is 
scarcely possible to maintain ** peace and good 
will on earth," where xail-lences and stock ranges 
are the fashion. 

I have said that after all our ranges are of little 
or no value. I believe that, in most instances, we 
feed as much to our hogs at any rate, as they would 
require in pens, and as much as the proper number 
of cood cattle would consume. Let us suppose we 
feed only half as much now as we diould feed 
without ranges, does any one doubt that if our 
stock was kept up all the year round, and their food 
doubled, they would give us double the meat; or, 
in other words, that with the same food half the 
number of stock would give us just as much meat 
as we get now ? Our range system deprives us of 
all the benefit ol im^woved breeds of all kinds* 
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Berkshire and Short-horns were not made for such 
grasB as our woods affi>rd, or cane and acorns, 
lliey are, when so treated, inferior to our native 
hreed. Feed both breeds, however, and the im- 
proved ones are twice as valuable as the native. 
Now, hogs put up to fatten, will generally require 
about four bushels of com each, when in the pen, 
and weigh perhaps 150 lbs. net They have con- 
sumed at least as much, first and last, before pen- 
ning. I doubt if we do not with all our range give 
at least ten bushels of com for every 150 lbs. of 
pork killed in the State. Now, after some experi- 
ments, I will guarantee, that if a sow be fed with half 
a pint of com daily, properly prepared in slop, for 
every pig she has, until it is weaned, and the pig be 
then allowed the same, gradually increasing the 
quantity until the ten bushels are gone, he will 
weigh at that time 300 lbs. Of course it must be 
done judiciously, and without waste. If the com 
is ground into meal, or the com and cob ground up 
fine together and boiled or fermented, it will go 
much farther. And all this can be done with as 
litUe trouble as feeding in the common way. A 
hand will attend to more hogs in pens than he can 
properlv attend to in ranges. 

By tne proposition thus stated, the ho^ raiser 
will at least save himself by keeping up his hogs. 
If his neighbors would all do Sesame, uker would 
save the expense of fences. But while ^e nog was 
consuming this ten bushels of com, he would, if 
properlv supplied with litter, make at least two 
hundrea busnels of the very best quality of manure. 
One hand could supply litter, &c., for 100 hogs ; or 
it might be done as our stables are (too commonly), 
filled only on rainy or idle days. The adoption of 
this system, however, accompanied widi tne cer- 
tainty of making a laige quantity of manure with 
little comparative feeding, would induce planters to 
make the manufacture of manure a regular busi- 
ness. A hog will not consume more than the 
eighth of what a horse will, and his manure will 
almost equal in quantity, and svrpass in quality, 
tiiat of a norse. Two hundred bushels of hog ma- 
nure put on com, say 50 bushels to each acre, will 
make a certain increase of 5 bushels per acre, first 
and last, if not more. We have then 20 bushels of 
com returned to us, for 10 fed away. Of this, 10 
bushels will more than cover the extra trouble of 
making and putting on the manure, and the other 
10 wifl replace that consumed bv the ho^. We 
then actually get the hoe for nothing, while our 
land is improved and our oacon also. 

These calculations sufficiently verified, induce me 
to keep up my own stock for my own profit, 
ihouffh I live in a pine forest contiguous to swamps, 
and nave ranees and timber fences in anv quantity. 
If all would do so likewise, I cannot help thinking 
the greatest advantage would result to the State. If 
a law was passed requiring every man to keep up 
his stock on pain of forfeitirg tnem, I believe it 
would be of more real service" to agriculture, than 
any one law the legislature could pass. We should 
save 91,000,000 annually ; we should have an end 
put to half the quarrels', fights, and lawsuits, that 
take place ; fine breeds of stock of all kinds would 
be introduced, appreciated, and taken care of; our 
lands would be improved, and our crops increased; 
and finally, we should all raise our own bacon — at 



home and aetaally without cost— and all of these 
benefits would produce in tum, many more neces- 
sarily arising mmi them. Cock. 
South Carolina, Fib,, 1846. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY.— No. V. 

Q. Upon what does the beneficial action of ni- 
trate of soda upon plants depend ? 

A. Upon its supplying nitrogen and soda to the 
jgrowing crops. 

Q. what quantity wou\d you lay upon an acre ? 

A, From 1 cwt. to 1ft cwt to an acre. 

Q. What is sulphate of soda ? 

A, Sulphate of soda is the substance commonly 
called glauber salts, and consists of sulphuric aod 
(fiil of viirid) and soda. It sometimes prodnees 
good efifects when applied as a top-drnsing to 
grass lands, to turnips, and to young potato pluits. 

40 lbs. of sulphuric acid with 31 lbs. of soda, loia 
71 lbs. of dry sulphate of soda. 

Q. How is common salt applied ? 

A. Common salt may either be applied as atop- 
dressing, or it may be mixed with the form-yard or 
other manure, or with the water used in slaking 
quick lime. 

Q. In what places is salt most likely to be 
beneficial? 

A. In places that are remote from &e sea, or are 
sheltered by high hills iron the winds that pass 
over the sea. 

Q. How do you account for this? 

A. Because the winds bring with them a ^ition 
of the sea spmy, and sprinkle it over the soil to a 
distence of many miles from the sea-shore. 

Q. What is f;ypeiim ? (plaster of Paris.) 

JL Gypsum IS a white substance, composed of 
sulphuric acid and lime ; it forms an excellent top- 
dressing for red clover, and also for the pea and 
bean crop. 

40 lbs. of sulphuric acid and 38 1-2 lbs. of lime ibim 
68 1-2 lbs. of bwrtud gypsum. 

40 lbs. of acid, 28 ft lbs. of lime, 18 lbs. of water, foini 
Mft lbs. of unbumed gypsum. Native or ud- 
buroed gypsum loses alx)ut 21 per cent, of watei 
when heated to dull redness, DecomlDg burned 
gypsum. 

Q. What name is given to limestone b^ 
chemiste? 

A. It is called by chemists carbonate of lime. 

Q. Are there not many varieties of limestone I 

A, Yes, — some soft, such as chalk, — some hard, 
such as our common limestone, — some of a yellow 
color, like the magnesian limestones, which con- 
tain magnesia, — some pure white, like the statuary 
marble, — some black, like the Derbyshire black 
marble, and so on. 

Heie it would be advantageous if the teacher could 
exhibit some of these or of other varieties of 
limestone. 

Q. What is marl .' 

A. Marl is the same thing as limestone, namely, 
carbonate of lime, only it is often in the state of a 
fine powder, and often also mixed with earthy 
matter. 

Q. What is shell sand ? 

A. Shell sand or broken sea shells is also the 
same thing, almost exactly, as common limeetone. 
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Q. CaQ these marls aod shell sands be applied 
wi A advantage to the land ?• 

JL Yes, eiuier as a top-dressing to grass lands, 
aod espeoiall V to sour, coarse, and mossy grass, — 
or they may be plowed or harrowed in upon arable 
fields, — and especially they may be applied with 
adTantage and in large quantity to peaty soils. 

Q. Can they not be used ^so la joakiog com« 
posts? 

A, Yes, mixed with earth and vegetable matter, 
or with animal matter, such aa fish refuse* whale 
blubber, &c., and even with farm-yard dung, they 
will often produce very good effects. 

Q. How would you ascertain the presence of 
lime in a soil, or in a substance supposed to be a 
marl? 

A. By putting a little of it into a fflass and poor- 
iqg upon it eimer vinegar, or wea!k spirit of salt 
(muriatic acid)t. If any bubbling up (effervescence) 
appeared, I should say that lime was present. 

SHEEP ON the" prairies.— No. 3. 

In Vol. 4, page 55, I promised to give your 
readers another article upon the above subject 
^liserable health has been my excuse for this long 
delay in doing so, and being now a close prisoner 
from the same cause, in my house, will be my 
reason for saying a few words more at this time. 

In my last communication I had brought the fiock 
into winter quarters. Whoever has had any expe- 
rience in the matter, knows how difficult it is to 
bring them in, in good condition, from the prairie 
grass. It is a fact that never must be lost sight of, 
tJiat luxuriant as the grass is in the summer, and 
good as is the hay made from it, the fall feed upon 
the prairie is as poor as poor need be. And it is 
this that produces death among the new flocks, 
more than every other cause. To j^vent this the 
first year, commence feeding grain in small f uaati- 
ties by the middle of October, and continue it until, 
SAOW comes ; at which time the Aeep will readily 
take hold of the hay, which they will not do while 
thev can pick up a scant supply of frost-bitten 
heroaffe. Oats in the sheaf, i look upon as very 
good leed for sheep, particularly where you have no 
other convenience than the bare ground. 

Mark R. Cockril], of Tennessee, whom I look 
upon as one of the best shepherds in Uie country, 
says he prefers corn for his sheep, and he always 
feeds it upon the ground. He selects some clean 
diy spot of Award, and sows the com broadcast, 
and then lets in the flock to pick it up. In feeding 
hay, he follows the same course; never laying 
down the hay while the sheep are in the same lot. 
Hy this means the sheep never run over each other 
to get at the feeder, or get crushed under the sled or 
wagon if the hay is hauled out, as it always should 
be laX Mr. CcekrlU never confines hia sheep, to 
make them ** stand up to the rack, fodder or no 
fodder,** but gives them a broad range summer uid 
winter. He nas one of the best flocks that I know 
of, which consisted when I was there last spring, of 
1,400 head of fine wool, and 600 head of lone wool. 
He also has a cross between the Cotswmd and 
Saxon, which are most beautiful animals. I have 
some interesting notes of his fl^ck, which I hope to 
be able to write out some day. 



One of the fiist objects with the shepherd upon 
the prairie, should be to get a good stock of domes- 
tic grass for fall feed. A good substitute may be 
found in rye sown very early-^say in August cer- 
tain. I believe that blue grass will be found to be 
the most permanent nasture that can be made for 
sheep, and that it may be worked in upon the prairie 
bjr fencing small lots and yarding sheep, whidi 
will soon kill the wild fixass, and then by sowing 
the blue grass seed, it wiU take well without plow- 
ing. As 1 before remarked, the f|;reatest difficulty 
in our soft, rich, black prairie soil, is the mud. Great 
care must be taken in yarding sheep, both summer 
and winter, not to confine them in too small a space, 
as I know of no animal that has a greater antipathy 
to lying down in the mud, than a sheep ; and no 
treatment more likely to procure disease and death. 
If your yards, where you usually feed and keep the 
flock, get muddy, you must move them, or they will 
die. Don't say that you have nowhere else to put 
them. You must find a place if it is a mile from 
home, and you have to naul your hay and camn 
with them every night for a montfi. I have proved 
by experiment, that sheep will do better toithotU 
water than in water. Last winter while I was at 
the South, one of my neighbors who had taken 225 
of my sheep upon a contract to keep for the increase 
of the flocK, giving me the wool, lost one-third of 
them,, as I beheve, solely from keepinfj them in too 
small a yard, where for weeks at a time the poor 
creatures never had a dry spot to lie down upon. 
And I have been told that at times they stood in 
mud knee deep. Of course I took from wis brutal 
man the whole of the increase, having no more 
mercy upon him than he had upon the poor crea- 
tures that fell into his hands ; and I feel as though I 
did not Dunish him sufficiently at that time. Now, 
I fear, tnere are hundreds of just such flock-masters, 
— ^ignorant, stupid, unfeeling, and indolent. They 
shelter themselves and families, in a rude uncom- 
fortable log cabin, through the cracks of which the 
winds sweep almost as freely as they do through the 
rail fence that forms the only shelter for their cattle, 
unless they choose to be located near some friendly 
grove ; which is the reason that I have advised the 
new settling shepherd to seek such a spot, where 
the comfort and nealth of his flock will oe greatly 
promoted by giving them the privilege of a stroll 
through the bushes, of a sunny day in winter. 

Many excellent locations can he found where it 
will be very inconvenient to find a washing place. 
But let not this objection be considered an insuper* 
able one. It is not a very expensive or trouble- 
some matter to make an artificial washing place. 
Select some little rill, and excavate a pmce bi^ 
enough to put in a vat 4 feet deep, 8 feet wide, and 
16 feet long; and if necessary add other vats of 
the same dimensions. It is a mistaken notion that it 
is necessary to have clear and swift running water 
to wash sheep in ; for it is a fact, that until the 
water in the vat actually becomes thick with filth, 
it will loosen the dirt in the fleece better than clean 
water. Even when there is no kind of a stream to 
construct the washing place in, it could h€ supplied 
from a good pump m a shallow well. In many 
places where sheep are washed in streams and 
ponds* they accumulate so much mud and sand 
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upon tbe bank or on the road home^tliat the benefit 
01 the washing Ib oyerbalanced. 

** A penny saved is as good as a penny earned," 
is literall)r verified in shearing sheep. A good 
shearer will more than save m» wages, over a 
slovenly one, besides the looks of the thing; for 
what work ill done, looks worse than an ill-sheared 
sheep ? I say nothing as to the nosition of holding 
sheep while clipping them, for that is of little con- 
W6qaeiice, so that the fleece is kept whole, and rolled 
up in the most compact and neat manner, inside out, 
and tied tight with small strong twine. ' This is an 
important matter, and will well pay in the enhanced 
pnee of the clip, for extra wages to a careful hand. 

O, as is often the case in newly setded places, 
you have no ham or other convoiient building to 
work in, be sure and not commence your shearing 
until you have procured some luge sheets of can- 
vass—or coarse cotton drilling will answer — to lay 
down upon ihe ground to lay your wool upon to 
keep it out of die dirt. 

Before sending to market* put up tbe wool in 
sacks, made of five yards each of stout tow linen, 
yard wide. Soit the fleeces, and fill each sack with 
those of equal quality as near as possible. If yon 
sell the sacks with the wool, die buyer will always 
pay for them, and if he can ascertain the quality 
aright, without unpacking, will prefer to do so, and 
wiU be likely to nay about a cent a pound extra for 
your neatness and honesty. 

A word more about filung the sacks, and I have 
dcme. Sew up in each bottcnn comer a bunch of 
wool as big as a goose's egg. Gret a stout wooden 
hoop, made like a cooper's truss hoop, the size of 
your sacks, slip it over the top of the sack, and 
wind the cloth over round the hoop, and then have 
three ropes that will suspend the »ck just clear of 
the ground, and at the end of these ropes iron 
hooks that will just clasp the hoop, which will 
keep the cloth from slipping off*, and still be easy to 
cast loose. Let the packer j^et into the sack, and 
as the fleeces are handed to him, tread each one into 
its place> and you will he surprised to see what a 
quantity you can get in. When full sew up the 
mouth, and make two iust such comers as at the 
bottom. These are the handles of the sack, and are 
very <!Onv«[iient 

rerhaps at some other tdne you may hear i^n 
from your *' Old friend of the Irairies." 

Dec. 10, 1845. Solon Robinson. 

(a) Our readers will recollect Mi. Cockrill is 
located in a mild climate, where little snow fallir. 
The com of that climate is not as hearty and as oily 
as it is here. Oats, peas, and beans, are undoubt- 
edly the best grain for northern stcre sheep. 

THE YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 

I AM under the impression that the disease called 
the Yellows, is generally supposed in this country 
to attack peach trees only, ana to be peculiar to the 
United States, and that our writers have been coiv- 
tradictory, and far from satisfactory in explaining 
its causes; but that they have unanimously pro- 
nounced it incurable and contagious. From the 
following passage translated from the New Du- 
hamel, vol. 6, p. 28, folio ed. ISIS, it would seem 
that thew opinions axe incorrect 



** The Ydlows is a disease common to all 
it shows itself by the yellow eolcff taken by the 
leaves when they lose the beautiful gnA which 
belongs to each kind. Its efleets are me unseason- 
able udl of Ihe leaves ; the diying up of tbe ends of 
the voung branches; the scantiness and weakness 
of tne wood ; the smallness and almost ahortive- 
ness of the buds; the insipiditv of tibc fruit; the 
general change of the sap ; the languor and dediAe 
of the tree, and at last death, if timely care has not 
been taken to apply a cure. Its pnneipal causes 
are a poor, wom-out, shallow soil, too drv and im- 
penetrable to the rains ; or a soil too cold or wet ; 
or else one in which clay and subsoil are in contact 
with the loots. Its cause may also be found in cut 
worms, ants, and other insects^ which take up tileir 
abode at die loot of trees. Tlie cause being known, 
the remedy is easy, and that to be employed will 
be detennined by the nature of things; mus, ac- 
cording to circumstances, it will be necessary to 
have recourse to manures, to waterings, and to 
trenchinff, in order to draw off the waters and cause 
them to flow, or to supply the roots with earth of a 
good quality. If the evil is caused by insects, it 
will be necessary to take measures for their destruc- 
tion. If these proceedings have been seasonably 
adopted, and before the contagion shall have reached 
the roots, the trees will soon acquire their natural 
beauty and vigCHr." 

My experience in the cultivatwB d diis tree has 
by no means confirmed the views which American 
writers have taken of the Yellows. I am convinced 
that it is not a contagious discase^and that it should 
almost always be imputed to some quality or defect 
in the soil, which prevents the roots from imbibing 
the substance, which, when carried to the leaves, is 
there converted into the prassic acid with which the 
foliage of the peach tree is known to abound, ani 
without which it cannot prosper. Pzasicus. 

SOUTHERN CROPS AND CULTURE.^No. t 

I KNOW it 10 impossible to persuade the planters 
of the cotton region especially, and I doubt not 
of your northern country also, diat ifaey have anv 
interest equal to the present full crops. As I think 
there is, when I write, I give my convictions; I 
must thetelore say what I think, which is, that a 
proper mantigemeni of our land is of as much, if not 
more advantage in a general rule, than the midung 
of Uargt crope. 

If a planter will exert himself to protect his land, 
he will gather for a life-time fair and remunerating 
crops ; whereas, by the common careless mode of 
planting, he will make for five years ffood crop8» 
the next five he will make ordinary, the next nre 
still smaller, until within less than twenty or 
twenty-five years his crops will be so bad, that he 
is forced to extraovdinary exertions in working his 
laikd, or to enigrate. Is this not so 2 

In much of our noithem country, lime> marl, and 
manures are cheap; and conveyance is cheap. 
llieBe things are demanded on account of the pre- 
vious bad culture of the cultivators. Uere» all these 
thinp are dear» but fortunately for us they are not 
needed— our soil being comparatively new,, and 
where the surface soil is worn, the subsoil possess- 
ing all the requisites of a gjood soil We have yet 
one more advantage, our winters are so much mud^ 
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er and shorter we can grow grain cheajter ; and the 
cow-pea will grow among our oora without mate- 
rial miuiy. r haye repeatedly referred to these 
facts, but they are in my estimation of so much 
value and of so easy application, that I must con- 
tinue to allude to them even if I rejpeat " line upon 
line, and precept upon precept*' The policy is, to 

Srotect land from tne sun, from washing, and from 
le exhausting efiscts of cropping. Whether this 
can be done, luid good crops gathered for 50 or 100 
years, I will not dare affirm; but this I will do — 
much of our lands lying near to the water courses, 
and the flat lands in the western part of Mississippi, 
can be kept near their present state of product for 
manv years. 

We never remove corn-stalks from our land, a.s is 
done in many portions of the United States ; many 
have burnt them off, as they do cotton stalks — 
these are therefore generally returned to the land. 
If the pea be sown among com about the 1st of 
June, the vine will cover the land entire before the 
hottest of our summer be past, and if not fed off, 
will give a vast quantity ot veKCtable matter to the 
earth ; these, wim the corn-stuk, will nearly coun- 
terbalance the deterioration caused by taking off the 
com and the fodder-^and if we were to sow down 
in October, E^jrptian oats or rye, on com and cotton 
land, to be left on the ground until planting time, I 
feel certain that the wsMhing rains of winter would 
do but little iiuury, and that the return to the earth 
would be ample. There can be no doubt as to the 
vegetable matter, and I presume there is a suffi- 
ciency of inoiganic matter in our soils to last many 
years without any material injury ; for we only ex- 
port the cotton wool, having, you may say, all the 
oalance to retum to the land. What the intrinsic 
value of cotton seed is, takin? stable manure as a 
standard, I cannot say ; but f am fully convinced 
they ought to be used only as manure. I am satis- 
fied 88 to feeding hogs with them, having tried them 
efiectually. The experience of all men can never 
induce me to use them again. I have iosC in twelve 
months full 60 hogs, that should now have netted 
ne 12,000 lbs. of pork, ana which I could now sell 
for about $500. I say not that my loss is entirely 
attributable to the seed ; but I know that I lost some 
very choice mixed hogs, which were killed by the 
seed. As to feeding cattle with tiiem, I am so 
doubtful, that I exclude my stock entirely. I would 
then only use them for manure. A brother planter 
of mine, who is devoted to planting, informs me 
that he has manured in the dnil, and that the yield 
was about one-third gain, which, if only 300 lbs., 
would be $A or $5 per acre ; this for the first 
year ; $2 to 2,50 for the second year ; and $1 to 
1,25 for the third, would be some 10 dollars per 
acre in three years. I would use enough to do per- 
manent good, say about 100 bushels per acre, tnus 
manuring about oae-4hird of cotton land yearly, at a 
trifline cost Thus far, the labcr and cost is trivial, 
and all com land and one-Chird of the cotton land 
has been manured. There sliould be enough rye, 
oats, and peas saved, to plant the succeeding crop. 
You have no conception of the quantity of grass 
that follows an oat or a rye crop, in this country, on 
fair land. I have no doubt but I could have cut a 
ton per acre, and ihen left a heavy aftermath to 



turn under. I know some thsoriiU deny this — ^but 
that matters not 

To ihe above I would recommend at least half an 
acre be planted per hand of sweet potatoes, one- 
third to one-half of an acre with artichokes. I know 
that ordinary land, producing say 8 to 10 hundred 
lbs. of cotton per acre, will produce 1,000 to 1,200 
lbs. sweet potatoes. My experience with arti- 
chokes is too limited to speak positively ; but when 
we reflect that the leaves are large and hairy, that 
the product is from 200 to 1,000 bushels per acre, 
and that no portion of the crop is fed off urom the 
land, the improvement must be certain. The stalk 
and leaves contain more alkali than most any other 
plant yields, and very largely of ashes. I have un- 
uerstood that some writer has determined — ^for him- 
self — that sweet potatoes exhaust the land very 
much ; all I can say to this is, I have assisted m 
planting them for 25 to 30 years, and have made up 
my mind that a good crop of sweet potatoes, leav- 
ing the vines on the ground, is equal to a good 
manuring. 

There is yet all the manure from lots, stable, and 
hog pen to use, which, though small, yet will add 
somewhat to the general result This can be vastly 
increased by hauhng in leaves and corn-stalks. In 
addition to the improvement from manures, I would 
urge as equally important — rotation. A friend who 
dined witn me this day, who was bred to fanning, 
and who is no theorist, made confession of his con- 
version to the soundness of the doctrine. He was 
incredulous, and changed this year mostly through 
necessity. He says, though ne was injured by 
worms and a bad stand, that be has made a better 
crop than he ever had before. If we will examine 
into the material taken up by some crops from the 
earth, we can see that there is sound reason in the 
matter. Let us take wheat and oats. Wheat takes 
up 19 percent, of potash, and 20ft of soda; whereas 
oats require only 6 of tlie one and 5 of the other. 
If wheat be persisted in for several years, these 
alkalies must become scarce on farm lands ; where- 
as, if a crop that would probably take less or 
restore a portion were planted, and the land allowed 
to grow up in grass or weeds, there would be some 
certainty of making other good crops. I have seen 
an improved crop of cotton grown on land after it 
had grown one crop of oats, which were fed off to 
hogs on the land. 

Draining is another important addition. Many 
are prepared to pounce on this — " what ! drain our 
lanas here when we need so much moisture !** The 
advantage of draining much of our upland would 
be sure, in getting a stand of corn or cotton earlier ; 
of its growing off earlier ; of its ripenir^ earlier ; and 
in course of its needing moisture in midsummer, 
much less. But if the land be drained, so as to 
draw off the water that the earth cannot absorb, it 
cannot prevent the earth from retaining as much 
moisture ; and from being less liable to being im- 
pacted by water, will re^Iy retain moisture longer 
— besides, the early shading of the land will retain 
it By getting corn up earlier, and it growing off 
earlier, it can oe laid by earlier, and thus we snail 
have more time to attend to cotton. 

We lose too much time in fencing, and if we 
would adopt hedging with the nondescript rose, or 
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the roacTophjUa, we could have time to labor mnch 
at other improyements. Just think of three-qaarters 
of a mile of fencing per hand, and calculate the 
cost Why, sir, the yearly cost would put in the 

f round a hedge, and one-tenth the expense would 
eejp it up as long as we should live. Besides, 
timber is more scarce in some regions, and getting 
so in many others, which will cause an increase of 
expense. 

I might say something of pastivage, of its sarinff 
of com, of its ability to keep up stock, &c^ But I 
am tired of writing, and I suppose m^ friends are 
of reading. I therefore close by subscnbing myself, 

Edwards DepdU Miss. M. W. Philips. 

A DRILL CULTIVATOR ANI> MARKER. 

I HAVE now at the Fair of the Americail Institute 
two implements, the one denominated a Drill Cul- 
tiyator, and the other a Drill Marker and Vine 
Layer, of both which I believe myself to be the ori- 
ginal inventor. 

Having cultivated four acres of strawberry plants 
with these implements during the last two seasons, 
I will briefly describe the memod of their use. In 
Ae first place, some slight inequalities in the sur- 
face of the ground were removed by a common 
road scraper for filling ruts. For marking the 
ground in driUs I used mt cultivator with the eight 
wooden teeth and the wheels. When sufficiently 
smooth and even, a line was extended on one side 
of the field, and a mark drawn by it for the outside 
tooth of the imnlement It being then taken up, 
was stretched close on the ground, as a euide to 
the rider, where the horse should walk, to bring the 
outside tooth to follow the mark already drawn ; 
and the process was continued, crossing the field 
back and forth until the whole was finished. The 
tmexpected ease with which the implement was 
managed, surprised me, and I was not a little grati- 
fied to find that none of the many present could dis- 
tinguish those marks in which a tooth had returned. 
The guiding is rather a nice matter, vet by no 
means difficult, much less impracticable, as had 
been predicted. It requires, however, a dow horse 
and a careful rider. 

Another objection was, that the horse would in- 
jure the plants hj treading on them ; but the injury 
really sustained is found to be of little or no conse- 
quence. Strawberry vines, when trodden down, 
will rise again like grass. The implement is rege- 
lated by one of the nandles only, usually the left. 
The holder, walking behind the wheel, grasps the 
pit of the handle with his right hand, which is 
brought to rest against the thigh, a little below the 
hip, and the upright part with his left. The reason 
10/ holding it thus will Be understood, if it be con- 
sidered that the shares will run at the depth the 
wheels will allow, and no deeper, without tne least 
attention on the part of the holder, and that nothing 
remains for him to do but to prevent the implement 
from tending to the rig^ht or left. If the shares run 
too deep, an addition is made to the circumference 
of the wheels by sheet iron bands or otherwise. 

In estimating the effort required to govern the 
machine, it should be recollected that the slightest 
force nay change the direction of a moving body, 
such as would have no perceptible effect upon it in 



a state of rest. Ip the position of the holder above 
described, the effort is not so much coniiiied to the 
arms as otherwise it would be, and actually causes 
no more fatigue than ordinary plowing. This im- 
plement is evidently not adapted to uneven or stony 
uuki ; and where tnese difficulties exist to such an 
extent as not to be easily remedied, it will be better 
to avoid them altogether, by adopting other modes 
of culture. 

That strawberry wnes vte not materially injured 
by the feet of the horse I have proved by ejcpai- 
ment ; whether if the implement were used for tur- 
nips, beets, &c., this objection would be vahd, I 
cannot say; but should venture to presume that 
iht damage, if any, to single plants, here and there, 
would be much more than compemoted by the sav- 
ing of labor and other advantages. Pot these 
crops, it is suggested, that three harrow teeth, set at 
three inches apart, would be a very good snbstitnle 
for one of the shares. With ma alteration the 
wheels might be unnecessary. 




Drill Citltivator. — ^Pio. 21. 

Description. — 6 bbbb. Shares to run between 
the drilL The wheels are about one foot in dia- 
meter. 1 , (2, A cross-bar, connecting Uie handle ; 2, 
a wooden tooth, of which there are eight belonging 
to the implement, to be inserted at tf a, &c., one 
foot apart, for marking out the ground. For this 
purpose, however, the marker mentioned below 
might be substituted. 3, The share or tooth formed 
like a coulter, and bottom piece without a mooU 
board. It is laid with steel and made sharp. 4, 
The wheel (2, in halves^ and ^e manner oi applyii^ 
it to the axle e, by bolts and screws. To the under 
side of the axis is nuled a piece of sheet iron or tin 
to diminish the friction of the whedL c, A bra^e 
fastened at one end bv a nut to the bolt passing 
through one of the thills and cross-piece, and at the 
other to the axle. 

The other implement, the Vine Layer, is almost 
indispensable for cultivating strawberry plants in 
driUs. The plants are, at firsts set in the driils, 
about two feet apart, in holes made for them by a 
sharpened stick. Should any i^l to live, theii 
places may be ascertained by the marking side of 
the implement, and again supplied at any time, 
although the original marks may have become 
obliterated. 

When ^e vines have commenced running, and 
before ihe young plants have taken root, the via* 
IsYBT is drawn lengthwise of the drills, each p«r 
of pins including between them the several plaints. 
The operation may be deferred so long as the sur- 
face of the ground is dry, for not a plant will strike 
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its roots ; while the larger and heavier the young 
plants hecome, the more sure are they to remain 
"Where the implement leaves fhem. Repeat tiie ope- 
ration throu^oat the season, as often as necessary, 
always drawing the implement in the sams direction. 
If a few plants that have hecome a little rooted in 
the drills are torn ont occasionally, it is of little 
importance, it heing the general good of the whole 
Hbnt we have in view. Continue tne nse of this im- 
plement ontil the plants are as thick as possihle in 
the drills, and about two inches in width. The 
plants will thus cover the ground beneath them, 
and almost entirely prevent the growth of weeds and 
grass. To confine the rows afterwards to the re- 
quired width, blades Rte set in the implement in place 
of the pins, to cut off the nuiners as they grow. 
Hie shares of the cultivator will do this, but not so 
accurately. To avoid injuring the leaves of the 
plants in the drills, the blades are formed by flatten- 
ing out the lower end of a pin similar to the others, 
making it a little hooked, and so setting it, that the 
vines will readily slip on the cutting part. 

As a horfkulturai implement this may answer 
not only for laying out strawberry beds and turning 
their runners, but at the same time as a marker for 
all sorts of beds. 




Drill IiIlrkxr. — ^Fxg. 22. 



Description. — a a. Teeth or markers, set one foot 
apart, h 6, Pairs of pins about 6 inches in length 
round and smooth, inserted on the opposite side to 
a a. These pins are two inches apart, and are set 
one foot apart, exactly opposite the markers on the 
other side. 2, Is a blade for cutting off superfluous 
runnera 3, (>ie of the teeth or markers formed of 
wood, fastened to the head of the implement by an 
iron pin. 

In this implement I make no claim to the inven- 
tion of the markers, any further than AMir combina- 
tion with the blades and pins ; thev are merely inci- 
dental, and the implement would (e complete with- 
out them. Philetui Phillips. 

MiddUtown Poifit, N. /., Oct., 1845. 

METHOD OF FASTENING HORSES, 
I OBSERVE in the January No. of your paper a 
sensible article upon the Stable, yet not in full ac- 
cordance with my experience and opinion. You 
recommend tying the horse to the front of the stall, 
passing the rope through a ring with a weight on 
the end. Many horses cannot endure a pressure on 
the head, back of the ears, as is observed in a case 
of what is called Jits or blind staggers, when pro- 
duced by having tiie check rein buckled tight, and 
the hone warmed by a shaq) drive, the veins be- 
come enlar^, and the pressure of ^e headstall 
upon the vein, back of the ears, retards die circula- 
tion, and the horse is in great distress, when by re- 
moving the check rein and headstall, relief is im- 



mediate—consequently the vein should be left free, 
or with no extra pressure. 

My plan is to have a ring in the back of the 
manger, about as high as the horse naturally holds 
his mouth, giving length for him to reach for food 
in all parts of the manger or box, and when lying 
down me head cannot touch the ground or bottom. 
The horse rarely stretches himself out and places 
his head flat, except when a hot sun is practising 
mesmerism upon him. The danger to be avoided is 
permitting the horse to stretch himself out in the 
stall, and to endeavor to roll. This he usually will 
after a drive, when warm, as his skin itches, and 
he rolls to allay the pricking. If the halter is long 
the chances are he gets cast, and, if in a bad posi- 
tion, the owner has the satisfaction the next day of 
helping him out of the stable, never to return. By 
tying to Ae front of the man^r you cannot ffive 
lenrai sufficient to enable the iiorse to reach ux>d 
in all parts of the manger, ¥nthout incurring the risk 
of his putting his heu on the ground and attempt- 
ing to roll. By tying to the back of, and across 
the manger, there is no risk of the horse getting his 
foot over the halter, a common accident when tied 
in the old way. S Y. 

Oyster Bay, Queens Co., Jan., 1846. 

We deem our correspondent's plan quite objec- 
tionable. If the halter be long enough to permit 
the horse to lie down, he may as well be tied to the 
front of the manger. If he be tied short to the back 
of the manger he cannot lie down at ease ; his head 
must be quite elevated. When he lies down, no 
pressure will be brought on to the poll, but all on to 
ihtjowL But pressure on the pcU does not impede 
circulation ; on the throat it does. If the halter be 
loose and the horse be tied short, pressure may, and 
most likely will, be made on the jugular vein, and 
the difficulty apprehended by our correspondent 
may occur. Now with a weight, when the horse 
is standing, no pressure is exerted, as the weight 
rests on ue bottom of the manger. When he 
backs or lies down with his head on the floor, the 
weiffht is raised. A very light weight will keep 
the nalter straight, and from under the horse's feet ; 
and if light, the horse can lay his head down, and 
the head's mere weight will be enough to hold the 
weight suspended, and no muscular force need be 
exerted for that purpose. Our correspondent's plan 
prevents the horse from being halter cast, but it 
does not permit him to lie at ease. Our plan does 
both — and the weight only is held up by the head 
when the head is flat on the floor. Our experience 
is too long to permit us to doubt the goodness of 
oorjplan. 

Horses will constantly, day and night, in sunny 
and in cloudy weather, lie flat down with the head 
on the ground or floor — give them a chance and 
they wifl do it whenever they lie down. With a 
tired horse, it is absolutely necessary that he should 
have full rest, to recover soon. If he can lie flat 
down, he can rest more perfectly. The weight 
should be so arranged that the halter rope is always 
straight, and should never press on the head except 
when the horse backs In the stall or lies flat down. 
This at once prevents all chance of the horse being 
halter cast; and yet permits perfect reel 
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FARM AND TILLA OF MB. DONALDSON. 
Wmnji the past ten Teara, there has been qmite 
a revolution in the Northern States with retpect to 
coDDtry life j it is now rM>idlT owmniDK here th« 
rank it baa bo Jong hdd m Great Britwn, sad in 
some partsof the Continent In En^Euid, especiajlv 
where the love of rural pleasuna pervades all ctaB> 
•ea, the moat affluent and noble of die land aeem to 
conuder their town houoea aa merely (empotuv ac- 
commcMlatioBB dariitt the whiri of tlw fMhionable 
season, ortd the utttng of Parlunacnt. after vhidi 
fliey fondly return to their anceetntl caatles, where 
Px many g£neralioiiB all that wealth, taate, and akUI 
could contribute, hare been accmiRilatiBc to make 
their homea deairsble. The opulent mer^ant, too, 
as soon as the hour on 'Change pennitB, seeks his 
coenehed suburban villa; and even the toiling me- 
chanic and pent-up tradesman look forward with 
UnpBtience to the period when they shall escape 
am the din, dust, and vexation of the city, to en- 
y the pure air, fresh verdure, and bloomiM shmb- 
iry of a cottafje. Too mach of the wedth of this 
mat and growing Republic is lavished in the flnety 
of town houses; and how often do we see gralle- 
men, after secnriiig ample fortunes, still pursue, 
■midst the turmoil and heat of the dty, the doll rou- 
tine of bumnesB, as mechanically as if on a tread- 
mill ; with countenances seamed with care — often 
mmatorely unking into haggard dyHpeptica. when 
they have within reach the ever varying and refin- 
ing purauita of the country, where thdr health may 
be renovated, after the wear and tear of city life, 
and their children receive that best iahetitanee, the 
meru mna in corptne sano — health of body with health 
of mind. 

We hful with pleaaore the evidence of aa improv- 
VDf taste in country life in America ; but above all, 
omwing the various eciences of chemistnT, geolo- 
gy, botany, animal physiology, kc., to the aid of 
the farmer, and making Ihem his efficient handmaids. 
Even Bublime aotronomy has at length become sub- 
servient to agriculture. The celebrated philosopher 
Arago, was enabled to predict in Europe the severe 
winter of '44 and '45 in time to prepare against its 
rigor. Howmuch expense ajid suffering would have 
been obviated, could the wide reaching drought of 
last summer have been foretold ! With these ex- 
planatory suggestions, our readers will perceive why 
we occasionally visit and describe highly improvea 

Jilaces. We anticipate much good to agriculture 
rem gentlemen of wealth aikd leisure ; iudeed, they 
are its most liberal patrons. We cite one evidence 
of this, A few persons in this city have recently 
contributed nearly $10,000 for the importation of 
Alpacas from South America ; and we hope soon to 
see a subscription on foot, for establishing an agri- 
cultural college where farmers' sons may be pro- 
perly educated for their profession, and be taught to 
follow it through life with the same pride and plea- 
sure as did the good and great Washington, who 
empbalicallv pronounced it " the moBt bealthfu], the 
most useful, and the 



t noUe employment of 

Blithewood, the residence of Robert Donaldson, 
Esq., is situated in DutcbeesCounty, on the Hudson 
river, about a hundred miles above this city. It 
ma formerly the seal of General Armstrong, of 



unoer Mr. naOtBoa. Tttough iht author of sevoal 
useful works on practical Agricultaie aad Gaidu- 
ing, Gen, Armstrooc will peniaps be belter known 
heveafler bv his c&brated Newbu^ Letteta, «d- 
dreased to the Army of Ifac Rerolation, when airaut 
to be disbanded by Gen. Washington, An inter- 
esting relic of the early days of oiu Bepnblic was 
recently brought to l^ht at BlithewoM, by the 
ramoval of ■ paitilion wall, Wa aoaez an eogiaT- 

It is B large a^ga 
kirtton, iiqtposad to 
have been worn by tba 
officeM of the amy, and 
evince* their peat at- 
tachment to Washing- 
ton. The motto, " Lo^ 
live the President," «n- 
circles the letttts " G. 
W.," and the whole in- 
scription is eahtaced 
by acbaiw in each liok 
Fm. 23. td which is the initiat 

letter of one of the ^oiieoa old Thirtaoi Statia of 

the Revolation. 



GATK-LoDas, — Fm. M. 



GutDENEn's HovsK.— Fid. 25, 
3 riait Blithewood, we landed at Betrytown, 
mitea below, and in approaching it, the gate- 
house or lodge (fl^. 24) was the first object ths 
attracted our auentioa. It is a hexagonal brick 
building, stuccoed and colored in imitation of frae- 
stone; and strikingly placed on a terrace in tba 
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Miiit of a gnop of forat tree*, it ia bo leoi 
iMntal than wefnl. An eiMllsnt macadr~ 
mad leada dtrongli Ike ertate from the lodge 



boundary walls and fancM, acid paaa the ga.rdenet's 
^aoMti&g. 25). This isin the Cottage Qothicstrle, 
nd with ita pointed and projecting gablea, and 
nuniatare poecb, oorered with honeytniekiea and 
Booaaanlt roewt it has a Tery ntat and pretty 
ifpeacanca. 

i^tproachiiig tbe hoiue, the load winds amcmg 
vUte pinee, thiougb which may be seen the grace* 
fal elope* of the gnmnds, and the oohle masaea of 
w«Md. Tfceriewwiiich iadisdoeed, asyoaeweep 
Toand to thf rirer front, aesnres yon that nature has 
been larish of her beaatiea here. Our readers will 
gel a very good idea of the view preeented at this 
DOint by looking at the frontispiece to Downing's 
Landscape Gardening and Roral Ajchitecture. 

The EaatakiUmonntiuBe, on the opposite side of 
the riTOT, reach a height of neulv 4,000 feet, and 
tbe ranfje may be seen for fifty miles, clodied in the 
enehaDting hues that distance ever lends to bold 
mountain ecenerv. The nnnsual width of the rirer 
here — tbe wooded isles — the promontories, with 
their quiet bays — the Bpiree of the nei^boring vil- 
lagee — the Mountain House — all combine lo form a 
landscape of ettraordiDary attraction. The 
eeenery along the Sawkill, which forms the 
sonthern boundary of tbie place, rsRiindsone 
of Trenton Falls. The stream descends in 
cascades and rBpids, 150 feetin a quarterot 
a mile. A lake hna been formed about half . 
way up its course, through the estate, the I 
placid waters of which contrast finely with f 
the rushing cataracts. J 

By an overvhot water wheel which could I 
be made omatnental, and asiEitple hydraulic / 
machine, a portion of thewateiof thin stream ''^ 
might be forced up to tbe Bdjoining height, f 
and thence condncted to the bouee, ganlen , I 
stables, and cattle yardj it might also be| 
made to irrigate the giaae land, and m form j 
fishponds, and jell (Tmu. ? 

The dwelling house ie 1 60 feet above the ^ 
riTer. It is a low, bnt moet c»tniDodious ^ 
Btnicture, embosomed in treee, smccoed and j 
colored in imitation of treeetcHie.withadeep \ 
TetMidah OB thne aides, and a boldly pro- ' 
jeeting aod richly hncketted roof ; and what- 
erer may have been its original plan, it has 
been so enla>g«d and tiansfivmed by its 
present owner, aa to preoent a most invitiDg 
aspect The interior is very tastefully ar- 
ranged 1 but on this we cannot enlaixe, and 
oonlne otuaelves to a description of l£e pie- 
tare room — aa apartment on tbe river 
side of the house, 10 by 32 feet, of a high pitch, and 
nceiring its strongest light throogb an omameoted 
Msh in ue ceiling. In thia choice, though limited 
collectioa, there are tbe Picnic PartyinEppiDr For- 
est, by C. R. Iieslie ; a Landscape, by John Both ; 
the Billet Doux, by Terbotg ; tbe Lute Lesson, by 
Ga^Mr Netcher i a most lovdy Madonna and Child, 
sapposedlo bebyLqini; thePhysicianand InTulid, 
hj the ddar Palamedes; the BeiMTolent Fanuly, a 



highly finished painting, by a Flemish Master ; tt^ 
gether with some portiaits by Leslie, and aoma 
careful!)^ made copies of well known pictares. But 
more striking than iH these is the Idotdttapt R^M> 
dou, a noTdtf intndiKed by M D., which qnit* 
took na by smpriBe. It is au oral plate g^as, 8 br 
4t feet, inaoted in the wall, and surronnded by rich 
mooldinga, in imitation of a picture frame. One 
feels that die natuial beauties Dere rerealed iorpaaa 
even the riowing composition. 

Walks lead away m the moat alluring mauaer, 
for two miles, through thewying scenes of thia 
place, along which mstie seats and parilioiu are 
placed, at the beet pointa of view. We gire a 
view of one of them on the Sawkill (fig. 26). 

The spring house, which is in coarse of ereetion> 
on tbe verge of the spaciom l«m, will bevery oi- 
namental. The water flows throu^ a water lily. 



The garden, -which is in tSe geonMtrio style, 
though near the house, is ceneealea by he^ea and 
shrubbery. The upper plateau is devoted to fruits 



litectural appearance. Beaidee a great variety of 
foreign gtapea, tbe fig, apricot, nectarine, plum, 



Ravini Walk — Fia.. 26. 
and peach, are grown in these honsee a* e^alien, 
and dwarf alandarda. 

T\* Farm. — This comprisea 126 acres. The soil 
varies from a landy to a clayey loam. Farts of 
tbe outer Iota, where tbe subeoil was so adbeeiTS 
as to retain the surface soil, have been sabdrainad 
with the small atones gathered from the sur- 
^e. These lots can now be worked at the earlieK 
opening of spring ; and though forming a vtry n 
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perior wil for giasn ; they yet yield very heavy 
uops of bidbII grain. Ab an evideoM of tfaia, 
^though the waeon of '49 was rery vnfkroreble to 
oats, we her« nw a lot which tnrn«l out 50 bushels 
to the acre. Since acquiring posseBeion of this place, 
ten years since, Mr. D. has doubled the crops ; and 
though he has occaaioDally used alluvial mnd (,lmat) 
from the Sawkill, as a topdressing, and also plaster 
BDd ashes, and applied gaano and paudretta to the 
hoed crops, with satisfactory reiuhs ; yet his main 
leliance far keeping up the fertility of his place, 
has been the baniyaro. To this place all weeds, 
fallen leaves, batta of comstalks, and o&l of the 
bnn, are gathered, and through these the wash of 
the barnyard leaches. We think Mr. D. has gone 
through unnecessary S'onble and expense in plow- 
iag in manure on the slopes and banks to get them 
into gmst, instead of pasturing South-down sheep, 
which might easily be done in hurdles. The 
nowth of the sheep would in a single season de- 
nsy the expense of the arrangement, and the sod 
would be 1^ bv them, topilressed and fertilized in 
the nmplest and meet efficient manner. We have 
often seen flocks of sheep pastured for this purpose 
on the lawns of the fiaest estartes in England. 

The farm- bull dings are judiciously placed near 
the centre of the land, and well constructed for 
shellenng the cattle and saving the manure. The 
boundary walls are well laid, and the expense and 
unsirbthness of cross-fences have been greatly 
avoided by soiling most of the cattle. 

In stock Mr. D. has confined his attention to 
rearing a herd of milch cows, having with consi- 
derable care and expense selected the best milkers 
among the native cows that he could purchase, 
which, with one or two Ayrsbirea, he bos crossed 
with his imported bull. Prince Albert, a noble Dur- 
ham selacted for him iviifa much judgment, by his 
brother, Mr. James Donaldson of (his city, whMi 
in England in '41. Among the cows there is a most 
extraoidinarT animal, called Kaatskill, from her na- 
tive mountainE. She shows a dash of Holdenjess 
blood in her veins, thoagh she is supposed to be a 
native. We converseiT with her former ow; 
Mr. Hendricks of Red Hook, who assured us, t 
this cow had, while in bis possession, given 
quarts of milk pei day, on giass-feed alone; and 
bad made 18 1-3 lbs. butler in one week. On two 
of the days the butter weighed 6 1-2 lbs., and had 
not a spell of unusually hot weather ensued, which 
mvented her from feeding well, she would doubt- 
less have made 22 lbs. of butter in a maele w*ek. 
This cow received the tirst priie of the New York 
State Ag. Society, at their annual show of 1844, 
as the best dairy cow exhibited. 

We could say much more of Blithewood; but 
should any of our readers chance to visit it, ihey 
will feel how inadequate words are to convey an 
idea of its varied scenes, some of which are worthy 
the_pencil of Ruysdael or Claude. 

Sutco.— We thought tbe Stucco used by Mr. D, 
in his buildings of a superior kind, and copied his 
recipe for making it Take pure beach sand, and 
add as much Thomaston lime as it will take np, 
tlten sufficient hydraulic cement to make it set, say 
about one-lifth of the whole mixture of sand aud 
lime. To prevent the cement attracting moil 
put a strip of sheet lead or zinc as wide as the 



fvandation of the bnildine over it, thea lay up &a 
walls. Hie walls should be hoUow, as they tn 
stranger than solid walls, and they save nearly om- 
third of the brick. The finishing plaster can thra 
be laid on inside without the expenae of furrowing 
and lathing, as hollow walla are always dry. 

! stucco is also more lastinr and not likelyto 

peel. The stucco can be painted a handsome fawg 
color bydisBtdring burnt ochre in neett milk. 

We saw here a most useful labor-saving machiM, 
first introduced at Mr. William B. Aslor's villa, for 
eieanine gravel walks. With tius, a man, a bof, 
and a norse, may do the work of twenty men. 
We here annex «a engraving of it. It is very am- 
ple in its coastmotion, and costs &boat $10. 
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Machine r 

Mr. Downing has kindly permitted lU to mske 

ets of the illustrations above, from the cuts at- 

.jted for his " Landscape Gardeaiiig and Rnnl 

Architecture," a work which we cannot too bighlj 

and too often recommend to the public 

SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK.— No. a. 

The Cherokee Raae Hedge.— Soath of Natcfatt, 
for miles, I rode between continuous lines of hedge* 
of the " Cherokee, or nondescript rose," then. 
March Isl, in full bloom, of pare white fngrait 
flowers, single, widi bright yellow centres, and rich 
bright green foli^, that gave the whole a most 
lovelv appearance ; Uitlheoeauty of the scene wa" 
greatly marred by tbe fact that blossomsand folisge 
could not disguise that the whole was in a !»» 
slovenly state of keeping ; for the long stiagghne 
runners have grown up some ten feet high, »M 
bend over upon each side, till the fence is often it 
or 30 feet wide, and owing to the hardness ati 
sharpness of ihc briars, isas impenetrable as a stoU 
wall for all kinds of stock, neffroes included. 

Dr. Phillips and Mr. Aflleck, who were ray tra- 
velling companions, assured me that a good fence 
could be made in foar years from the cuttings of 
this plant, and that by proper attention every year, 
it can be kept within reasonable bounds. 1 dia not. 
however, see an instance where it was, I •■* 
many places where the runners had climbed sf 
some conv^oient tree at least thirty feet 

To get a fence started is a very easy matter, u ' 
is only to lake those long runners and cut 'ti^^ 
with a hatchet on a block, into slips about n foo* 
long, and by these in a furrow, with one tai oot^ 
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uhI tnad the earth down tight; it will be a rare 
thing if they fail to grow. Thoagh, whether from 
faUiife to grow, or from being killed by frost, or 
aomedun^ else, I obseired in all these hedges, the 
same unswhtly ||;aps that mark nearly all the liye 
fences in ue United States. These frequent gaps 
in the hedge are filled up widi one, two, three, or 
perhaps a dozen pannels of rail fence, and in the 
joining together of the liye and dead fence, holes 
are very apt to be left, through which that animal 
which ftntfigv man permits to run at large, to fhe 
eternal torment of himself and neighbors, will be 
very likely to insinuate his porkship about ** roast- 
ing ear time." 

** But why don't they fill up these gaps with new 
sets, if it is so easily done ?" 

Exactly the auestion that I will answer after the 
most approved Yankee fisshion, by asking why we 
are not civilized. Christianized, rationalized enough 
to enact laws, or rather to repeal all laws, all over 
the Union, that compel one man to fence against 
every other man's cattle, some of which nothing but 
a Cherokee rose hedge would stop, and even that 
must be free from gates, bars, or gaps ? And again, 
" if this hedgie can be kept from spreading so as not 
to occupy four acres of land in every mile of length, 
and it makes such a beautiful as well as efficient 
fence, why is it not more extensively used ? 

Exactly the other Question that I will answer 
after the same approvea fashion, by inauiring why 

rou — " what me r*— Oh, yes — ^you are tne very man 
mean — ^I want to inquire if you love peaches, 
apnles, grapes, and other fruit? ** Why, certainly." 

Well, the hedge is not planted just for the same 
reason that you have never planted fruit trees and 
vines. 

*' And how far north will this rose flourish ?** 
I cannot say; but I believe that it would be danger- 
ous to rely upon it north of latitude 33^. Major 
Green, of Madison County, latitude 32|^, told me 
that he had 60 or 70 yards of Cherokee rose hedge 
growing very thriftily around his yard, in the win- 
ter of 1831-2, and nearly the whole of it froze to 
death. In the spring he cut it all off, and but here 
and there a sprout came up. His house stands on a 
high piece of ground — ^the soil, reddish yellow clay 
— ^timoer, mostly black oak, rather scrubby. Whe- 
ther this has any influence, or whether this plant 
will answer for fences further north, I cannot say ; 
but I do say to those living further south, it is well 
worth your attention, and you ought to try it 
forthwith. And as your paper, Mr. Editor, circu- 
lates so extensively at the South, if some of your 
southern correspondents would give you an article 
every month upon this subject, it would not be too 
maca of a good thing. It is also worth the trial 
whether the ** Michigan Rose" will answer a good 
purnose at the North for hedging. 

Here, upon the prairies of the North West, where 
t^ u supposed there is no timber, fencing material is 
allogetner too plenty and cheap to think of using 
hedges yet awhile. But as we contrive to bum up 
what rails we have once a year, we shall soon 
come to the nece6si,ty perhaps. Solon Robinson. 

We r^etto say that Mr. R. continues so ill that 
he will be obliged to give up his tour South this 
season, but we nope to see him there next wintesr. 



PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES ON 
PLUM STOCK. 

In England and some otherparts of Europe, where 
the atmosphere is surchaiged with moisture, and 
the power of the sun's rays is so feeble that itean- 
ses Dut a moderate development of growth, and but 
an imperfect maturity of the wood on trees of jjeat 
vigor, it has been found advantageous to curtail or 
diminish the expansion of the peach, nectarine, a&d 
apricot, by engmfting them on the plum, which is 
a tree of less sap and of much slower mwth. Tile 
result of this practice is, that as the plum furnishes 
so much less sap to support the development of wood, 
fhe growth is retarded, and the expansicm of the tree 
greatly diminished. This practice has also been 
applied to the pear by engrafting on the quince, ^e 
hawthorn, and the mountain-ash ; and to fhe apple 
by engrafting oit the paradise dwarf stock, and on 
other species similar in character. Hie efl^ of 
this cause is precisely like unto limiting the deve- 
lopment of an animal of gigantic race by an allow* 
anee of only that quantum of blood wnich nature 
allows to a dwarf or diminutive one ; and the final 
result is as might be expected, not only the curtail* 
ment of dimensions, but the shortening of the natu- 
ral period of existence. AJl the trees, therefore, to 
which diis dwarfing process is applied produce their 
fruit the sooner, as they sooner attain an unnatural 
maturity. They are also much smaller and shorter 
lived than sucn as are propagated in the natural 
way, and engrafted on stocks of a nmilar and con- 
genial character. Wm. R. Prince. 

Prmci^s Lin. Cfard. and Nwneries, Hushing. 

Stump Maohinb. — This machine consists of a 
circular square or oblong cap, supported by three 
legs, and has a bole through its centre perpendicu- 
larly, sufficiently larffe to admit a screw of suitable 
size. The len^h of the screw depends upon the 
distance the weight is to be raised, or the object to 
which the machine is applied. The nut rests iipon 
the top of the cap, wiiere iron or steel washers 
should be placed, to prevent too much friction. 
The nut is turned by a lever being attached to it, 
the length ol which will depend upon the purpose 
to which the machine is applied. A horse will 
raise forty tons when attacned to a lever twelve 
feet long, and lead himself around the machine by 
a pole from the sweep near the nut, reaching just 
forward of the horse, and the machine can be moved 
from place to place by one or two men. The con- 
venience of the improvement consists in the appli- 
cation of the lever and screw in the manner, and to 
the purposes Mentioned. 

Analysis or Marl on the Hudson. — ^We have 
often spoken of the immense beds of marl Ijring on 
the Hudson river above the Highlands. Tlie follow- 
ing is an analysis of a specimen made by Mr. Jas. 
J. Mapes, for Frederick F. Betts, Esq., of Newbuigb. 

Carbonate of lime, 6334 

Woody fibre, moss, and decomposed veg. matter, 7iK2 
Sand and earthy matter highly colored with \ «« im 

iron and maenesia, J 

Iron, alumina, &c., 5. 

Water, 5.43 

Loss, 1.66 

fftetslM. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH CORN. 

I P&0MI8KD last summer to furnish you the re- 
sults of some experiments in which I was thea ea- 
gaged with dinereat maaures on corn. The 
excessive drouth of the season undoubtedly affiscted 
(he results materially. Yet, as we have small 
reason to suppose the past to be the last dry sea- 
eon, diey may be as yaluabk as though the eco- 
aomic result had been more favorable. It is not 
any single result, but the average of many that 
must be our guide. The experiments were all con- 
ducted under my own eye, and with all possible 
care and exactness. The ground covered by the 
different manures, varied from one-tenth to three- 
lourths of an aore, and was of an uncommonly uni- 
foim character. The difiereat manures were ap- 
Blied side by side, in strips through the whole 
length of the field. I have reduced the whole to 

No. 1. 1 acie. no manure 



acreable results, in bushels of 56 lbs. ; the gain 
was shelled in January. The loss n weight on the 
sample measures, from thelaA of Octooer, when 
husked, to the first of • January, Wkea it was sheUed, 
was 22 1-2 per cerft, on tiie groos w«(|^ht, bang in 
accordance with the results of previous experi- 
ments. I sho«ld st«te that eicperiment Ho. 1 
(covering 8-20 of an acre) included llie outside row 
on the north side. 

Fifld No. 1, soil a free loam, im places gravelij; 
subsoil sand and grarvel. In 1841,in corn ; Soonb 
half-rotted stable manure plowed under ; seeded to 
nass in spring of 1842 on winter grain. Top- 
dressed with 2S bushels ashes per acre ; a^n in 
'44, with 8 cords of compofjt Average yield of 
hajr 1 ton per aore. April, 1S45» ood inverted 8 to 
10 inches deep; rolled and harrowed. May IStfai 
phmted with white flint com, 4 by 8 feet apart. 
.,., M 90-S6 buiheb. 
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TOP-DRSSSBD AT VIBST HOBIlia. 

bush, soot, 2 1-2 do. plaster. Cost $1,25. "Gam 43 lbs. 
ualeached ashes. *" 2,oa ** 40 *" 
hen manure, a 12 1-2 cts. per bush. ' ** 2,00. ^ 332 
Poudrette (Minor's), a 50 cts. per. bush. « 7,50. '' 353 * 
200 lbs: Peruvian Guano, a 2 3-4 cts. per lb. " 5,50. *' 363 ' 
The hen manure was scraped up from the floor (of earth) of the hen-house from time 
to time, and contained consiaexable sand, &c. • • • • 

Same field adjoining the above on sooth side, sod inverted, rolled, hanowed, and S cords of half-rotted stable 
manure harrowed in, planted as before. 

Stable manure alone .^ . . .^ . . .^ 42 10-56 basheb. 

and 1 5 bush, nnleaehed ashes. Cost $2,00. Gain B) lbs. 43 34-56 " 

16 « henmannie. « 2,00. " 373 " 48 37-56 

20 " Poudrette. -** 7,50. " 404 ** 50 46-56 

220 lbs. Guano (Peruvian). «< 0^. <" 534 « SL 30-54 



da 37-56 
26 43-56 
dl 46-56 
32 11-56 
32 21-56 

4 3-12 
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Your readers can draw their own inferences as 
to the economy of the diierent applications. The 
stable manure costs, spread in the field, $3,00 per 
cord. The concentrated manures are charged, li&e- 
Wise, at their cost in the field. L. 

Rahway, New Jeney, January, 12, 1846. 

STIN6LE8S BEEa 

I LATELY noticed among the exports of Cam- 
peachy, wax, the mx>dute of wild gtingUss bees ; 
uds reminded me of a notice I had once seen of a 
hive of stinglas bees sent to Dr. Mitchell. The 
following is the notice alluded to, being an extract 
of a lettNT published in the New York Evening 
Post in 1830, from Henry Perrine, Esq., U. S. Con- 
sol, dated San Juan, Baptista de Tabasco, Mexico, 
July 20th, 1830, to Samuel E. Mitchell. 

" I send you by Cant. Powers, of the schooner 
Washington, a hive of stingless bees, which you 
may dispose of as you think proper.** Dr. Mitchell 
then says : ** The bees have arrived in a lively con- 
dition, and though they were received only yester- 
day (Sept. 1st), are now making their excursions to 
nnd from their habitation with great vivacity. 
Their dwelling place is a hollow log, part of a 
natural excavated tree, in which these httle crea- 
tines delight to live. The litde swnrm, after hav- 
ing been released from its imprisonment, came 
forth, and the members visited the flowers of the 
contiguous garden. It was observed as a proof of 
their economy, that after being immured during ^e 
voyage, the notable insects came forth loaded with 
the remains of their deceased associates, or with 
exciementitions or foul matter. They thus 



seemed intent on clearing their house. A hole in 
side of the log, about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, answers the purpose of the entrance as a 
common hive. They are not so large as the coiq- 
mon honey bee ; hvA they have a neat aspect for an 
insect As they are snch bannless little creatutes, 
it would please me very much to get a swaim of 
them. But I fear the number is so reduced, that it 
will require an apiary-man of more skill than I 
possess, to take the best care and make the most of 
them. I wish snch a person wonld present him' 
self, and take the colony under his protectioD. 
Something novel and curious at any rate— pcA^ 
something useful might arise from it ? An entomo- 
logical description is desirable, font this nrast be 
p(^tooned, on account of ito nicety and difficnltfi 
until a future day." 

If Mr. Mitchell made an entomological examisa- 
tion of this interesting little insect, I never bad the 

Sood fortune of seeing it published ; indeed, sifice 
le publication of the above, I have not seen tb^ 
little Colony in any way noticed. Dr. Mitchell 
died in September, 1831, and I should think it 
almost certain that he left an entomological descrip- 
tion of the insect. The probability is Uiat this little 
colony, by beineso much reduced, or by tiie seventy 
of our climate, did not survive dirongfa the ensninf^ 
winter. 

Will not some of our enterprising shiiw)''"*" 
in the Mexican trade, cause to be sent to tnis coan- 
try a few hives of these stingless bees, as there 
is much more attention paid and interest felt for bees 
in the United States now, than was in 1830? | 
have no doubt they can be placed imder the care oi 
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competent ftpitfriftne that would -watch their habits 
end wants; and if our climate should at first prove 
loo sev^ere for them, they should he placed in a 
gpreen-house to winter, where they womcKbe an in- 
teresting and harmless appendage to anygentie- 
man's collection of green-house plants. Their in- 
troduction would he only second in interest to the 
introduction of ike Alpaca, which I am dad to see 
you so much engaged about. Hemht Watson. 
Eagt Windsor, Jan., 1846. 

GROWING WOOL. 

Tmc growing of wool is one of the most interest- 
ing, pleasant, and profitable employments. Our re- 
sources and natural adyantages for wool-growing 
are not surpassed, if equalled, by those of any other 
nation. With us» as a nation, the business is yet 
in its infuicy, as well as the manufacturing of the 
article. Ihe quantity raised is annually increasing, 
«nd expensiTe estahliidiments are continually spring- 
ing up in yarious sections of the land ; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the time is not far distant 
when the skill, enterprise, and perseTerance of our 
people, will enable diem to compete with the world 
in the manufactaring, as well as growing, of tins im- 
{>ortant staple. Our wool and woollen goods will 
ere long find their way into the various markets of 
the wond, as our cotton and cotton goods have at 
thepresent time. 

lue sale of wool depends much upon the manner 
in which it is prepared for market It should be 
thoroughly washed, and no dirt of any kind tied up 
in the leece. 

For washing I prefer a clear stream, with a gra- 
velly bottom. It bemg free from either sand or mud. 
Each riieep should be thoroughly soaked in the 
water, aoMi then suflered to return to the land ; then 
^ey should be thrown in again and the washing 
completed. I have never known this practice to in- 
jure ^e sheep, and the washers are more ajit to set 
the wool clean than when they are thrown into tne 
water but once. After washing they should not be 
driven on a dusty road, while the wool is wet 
They should be kept in a* clean pasture until shear- 
ing, which should take place in from four to eight 
days after the washing. If they run beyond this 
length of time, the wool will get (urty, and the pros- 
pects of making a good sale are thereby lessened. 
The fleeces should be tied up in a compact, regular 
form, and packed away in as neat and ovdeny a 
Bianner as possible. The wool should be kept in 
"die dark, as its exposure to the light will in a few 
days give it a yellow color. G. 

Saum, Jan. 20, 1846. 

B0GKWHXAT Cakes. — You gave a method of 
■laking with soda and acid. These are not in 
every farm house. Here is my method. If you 
wish to have diem made in &re minutes, take some 
saleratus or peaii ash ; dissolve it and put it into the 
batter, when mixed ; stir well, and then pour in some 
vinegar ; effervescence will at once commence, and 
directly the batter will be light, and may be baked. 
The oJces will not be as good as if raised with 
yeast, but will be good« When the batter has been 
put to rise with ^ast, and does not, put in some 
salaratus or pearl ash and vinegar, and soon the 
oakes will be light T. 



CASTRATION OF CALVEa 

I WAS for a lone time troubled about having 
calves altered. My family have bred cattle for 
sixty years, and yet always employed a man to 
castrate all the males that were made steers. I sub- 
mitted to this inconvenience myself for a long time. 
At leneth I was forced by chance into the perform- 
ance of the operation myself. I soon found ihere 
was no mystery about it 

A call that is to be altered, should undergo the 
oneration as early as possible after beine dropped. 
Throw him down ana let one person hold him ; he 
need not be tied. Have a sharp knife-^ pen-knife 
is the best Press the testicle down into the bag. 
Cut through the skin on the back or front side, to 
the testicle ; pull the testicle out of its sheath and 
draw it out, until the cord which attaches it to the 
body is some way out of the body. At about two 
inches above the testicle in the calf, the cord is 
quite small, and enlarges as it goes up. Cut the 
cord at the small part; it will at once draw back 
into the sheath. Ih the same to the other testicle* 
and let the calf go. 

If it be a bull that is to be altered, the best wa^ 
with him is to put him in a narrow stall and tie his 
head fast and Jose to the manger ; put a rope round 
his neck and pass it down, and make a noose about 
each hind leg between the forelegs, and draw his hind 
legs well under htm, and fasten the knots. So 
fixed he cannot move. His testicles will hang 
down, back of his legs. Take the knife and make 
an incision on the front or back of the testicles ; cut 
through to die testicle ; draw it out until the small 
part of the cord appears ; cut off" the cord at die 
small part. This done to both testicles, the ope 
ration is over. Put nothing in the wound. 

Let it be done in good weather, or if bad weather, 
house the animal ar ] there is no dancer, and in a 
few days he will be wdl. In general we things put 
into the wound cause all the trouble. It is cruet to 
cord them, and frequendy they are lost by it. Rama 
may and should be altered in the same way, Never 
cord them for mere humanity. A. S. 

New York, Fd>., 1846 

ANNUAL MEETING OF ONEIDA COUNTT 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thv Annual Meeting of the Oneida County Agri*' 
cultural Society was held at Trenton, on the 8th of 
January, and considering the day, which was 
stormy, was fully attended. The following cende* 
men were elected officers of die Society for the en« 
suing year. 

Fbr Brmdemt, Dolphus Skinner, Deerfield : Fiet iVt- 
ndenU, Squire M. Mason, New Hartford; Henry 
Rhodes, Trenton ; David I7tdy, Western ; Calvary 
Wetmore, Vernon : Horatio Seymour, Utica: David 
Gmy, Marcy ; Eli B. Lucas, Kirkland : John J. KnoK, 
Augusta ; Henry B. Bardet, Paris : Pliment Mattoon, 
Vienna; Oorruftmdimg SeenUtry, John P. Buigett, Ud« 
ca; Rieordmg Seerdani, Bemamln N. Huntingtoil, 
Rome; IWofira-, Wifliam Aistol, Utica; Mmagtrt, 
Israel Denio. Jr., Rome; Lucius Warner, Veroon; 
Chaancey C. Cook, Kirkland ; Lewis Benedict, Ve* 
rona, Lewis Eames, Lee. 

Some of the premiums swarded were— On winter 
wheat 66 bushels, 66 bush. 64 lbs., and 41 bush. 
91 lbs., per acre. On apring wheat, 34 bush.» and 
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28 bush. 40 lbs. per acre. On Indian corn, 89 bush. 
5 lbs., 79 bush. 48 lbs., and 75 bush. 12 lbs. per 
acre. On barley, 63 bush. 27 lbs., and 63 bush. 
9 lbs., per acre. B. N. H. 

Rome, January 10, 1846. 

The aboTe is one of the most nourishing County 
Societies in the State, and is composed of a rery ac- 
tire, intelligent, and enterprising set of men. We 
knew that Oneida was famous as a dairy county, 
but we were not aware that she was in the habit of 
taming out such heavy grain crops. It shows, 
bowever, that the Mohawk Tlats and the fertile up- 
lands are still good for large crops, when judiciously 
c^led upon to yield them. The Society has our 
best wishes for its success, and we are much 
obliged to our correspondent for his details. 

CATTLE OP TEXAS. 

Ths following letter of President Houston was 
addressed to a gentleman in this city, and kindly 
handed us for puolication. It is the best description 
of Texas Cattle we have yet seen, and we trust its 

Eublication may serve to call the attention of stock 
reeders to this interesting section of our country. 

Galveston, Texas, Dec. let, 1845. 
No present to me at this time could have been 
more acceptable than a fine Durham, as it is my inten- 
tion to carry out the object which first induced my 
location in this country — that of stockbreeding. 
The present condition of our country, in conse- 

J[uence of annexation to the United States, will 
eave men free to pursue the more pleasing and pro- 
fitable business of agriculture and herdsmen, man 
has been allowed for many years to our citizens, 
while under the various influences of excitement 
and uncertainty. Fortunately for us, we shall soon 
be at rest, when our natural facilities will be inquir- 
ed into, and our resources developed, by those who 
have capital and possess enterprise. 

Doubtless no country on earth possesses equal 
advantages to Texas as a stock-rearing community. 
Stock here requires no feeding either m summer or 
winter, and costs no trouble nor expense save mark- 
ing and branding. Salting is not necessary, as sa- 
lines or lioks are in every part of the country ; so 
that in fact, an ox weighing one thousand weight, 
or the most vsdnable cow, would not cost a farmer 
one cent in its rearing. 

Our prairies are clothed with the most nutritious 
nasses, sufficient for countless herds. Heretofore, 
ue Durhams have not prospered in this country ; but 
this, to my mind, is readily accounted for. They 
have generally come by water, and remained on the 
seaboard, where the insects are more numerous 
than in the interior ; and where, too, the climate is 
not BO congenial to the constitution as the rolling 
coantrvi not only of cattle, but likewise of horses. 
Some Durhams have been introduced from Missouri, 
and remained in the interior, about one hundred 
miles from tiie seaboard, and they have done well. 

TTiere is no good reason why blooded cattle 
or blooded horses diould not do well in Texas, if 
proper care be taken of them the first year. The 
change of climate, from a northern to a southern 
latittSe, will have an influence upon all animals, as 
experience has shown; this fact being known, 
ahoald not be disregarded, while the aiumal is un* 



dei^^oinc acclimation. My opinion is, that Novem- 
ber woiud be the most favorable month for the intro- 
duction of blooded stock, and that they should be 
fed on hay or corn-stalk fodder, with very litile 
grain during the winter, and be kept sheltered. If 
tnis course were pursued, I am satisfied that there 
would not be more than one failure ia twenty 
experiments. 

The present stock of cattle in Texas is generally a 
mixture of Mexican, and cattle from the United 
States. They each show a distinctness of charac- 
ter. The Mexican (or Spanish) cattle are not so 
heavy or compacatly built, but are taller and more 
active ; nor do they weigh as well in proportion to 
appearance when slaughtered as the American 
cattle. They are more active than our cattle, with 
remarkably long, slim, and sharp horns : they are 
not so good for milk as ours. A cross of the 
breeds I consider an improvement, and for oxen de- 
cidedly so, for it blends the power of the Americu 
with the sprightline.ss and activity of the Mexican 
cattle. There is a fact in the natural history of 
Texas, which has heretofore claimed but little no- 
tice, and which seems to me not nnimuoitant. 

When the first colonists, under MTr. Stephen F. 
Austin, arrived in Texas, diey found herds of wild 
cattle on the Brassos and its tributary streams. 
There was no tradition of their origin, nor has any- 
thing satisfactory on the subject yet been ascertain- 
ed. They have receded as the eettiements advanced, 
and are now above the Falls of the Brassos, and 
principally upon Little River. They are of a 
brindle or reddish color, and are represented by 
those best acquainted with them as more wild, and, 
when wounded, much more dan^^erous than the 
buffido. The males have occasionally attached 
themselves to herds of tame cattle, and become very 
gentle. Calves have been caught by our pioneer 
settlers, and reared. The cross is said to be an im- 
provement upon our common stock, imparting to 
their ofisprin^ an appearance, in color and propor- 
tion, of the wild cattle. The males I have been as- 
sured by hunters and other persons, are as lai^ge as 
the finest Durhams. I have seen work oxen, said 
to be half breeds, much larger than any others 
which have fallen under Iny observation in tiie 
United States or Texas. 

For years past I have endeavored to procure the 
full bloods ; but in consequence of other duties I 
could not use the attention necessary to ensure 
success. I will now renew my exertions with in- 
creased interest, and I hope it will be in my power 
to produce a cross of the Durhams with the original 
Texas cow. Should I be fortunate in my efforts, I 
shall be happy to apprise you of the result 

Sam. Houstx>n.- 

Indun Casks. — ^Boil some corn meal, as mush, 
for five or six hoars ; then mix it as a batter, and 
add some wheat flour to make the cakes hold to- 
gether and turn easily; and two or three eggs, 
with salt to season ; bake on the griddle till brown. 

Mush. — ^It is ver3r common to make mush by 
boilinff only a few minutes. This ia all wrong. It 
should be boiled one or two hours, and if longer it 
wUl do no harm. It will be necessary to occasion- 
ally add some water to keep the mass thin and pre- 
vent burning. 
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THE GRASS LANDS OF WESTERN NEW 

YORK. 

If we draw lines from the outlet of Lake Erie to 
the noitiieast corner of Wyoming county, and thence 
to Pennsylvania, the tract of country south and 
west is not generally favorable to the production of 
winter wheal It is of the kind called gran land. 
At its first settlement, however, winter wheat and 
mil other crops of the Middle States were eminently 
successful, and the region was valuable for abun- 
dant production, and numerous springs and streams 
of excellent water, and the peculiar salubrity of its 
climate ; exempt mainlv, as it ever has been, from 
the ordinary diseases of a country recently settled. 
At the first settlement of a thickly wooded coun- 
try, nain must necessarily be the chief production, 
for &mestic animals cannot be kept in large num- 
bers. Of all cereal crops, wheat is the most valu- 
able, and receives the greatest share of attention. 
But that which necessi^ reasonably originates, be- 
comes, in the course of time, habit, and frequently 
continues in full force long after the cause has 
ceased. Thus it was, for many years, a part of the 
farming system in this rerion to sow winter wheat, 
where experience annually demonstrated that it 
could not succeed under the ordinary mode of culti- 
vation. The farmers were discouraged. {Expe- 
dients might have been attempted, but in the new 
land of the west they could ao as the^ had done 
before. Custom had taught them to like the axe 
better than the plow, and emigration became the 
order of the day. Yet the soil was not exhausted. 
Spring wheat and a proper system of plowing the 
earth into beds so as to drain the soil, were scarcely 
known, and vet more rarely practised. 

Strange whims and conceits existed here. Many 

geople believed that not only would cattle and 
orses refuse to eat clover hay, but that if eaten it 
was poisonous. Others thought that the land must 
be seeded down after clearing, and that in the end 
the good grass would die out, and that it must be let 
alone, for if once plowed up it would be destroyed 
for ever. And so it would have been. Under the 
operation of a retentive soil, an impervious subsoil, 
and a surface abounding in the inequalities caMed 
cradle-knolls, sufficient plowing to raise the land 
into ridges, so that the water might escape, was 
Aowhere more necessary ; and abundant examples 
DOW illustrate that it has been followed by effects 
the most beneficial. It ma^r be added, that the first 
crop raised in doing this, will at least repay the ex- 
pense incurred. 

There has been much speculation as to the 
causes why winter wheat cannot now be produced. 
It is generally supposed, even among chemists, 
thait they result from a deficiency of lime in the 
soil. But if so, would not the production of spring 
wheat be also afiected ? In fact we must not look 
exclusively to chemical causes for an answer to the 

?[uestion. The soil is for the most part light loam, 
riable, often abounding in vegetable matter, and 
very retentive of moisture. The subsoil generallv 
approaches the surface, and is composed of sand, 
pebbles, and clay, forming an exce«iingly compact 
mass, or hardpan, scarcely to be broken at all by 
the common plow, and through which water cannot 
penetrate, except in small quantities. The rain is 
therefore retained on the surface. The upper soil ' 



acts as a sponge, and under the influence of frost» 
becomes mixed with ice so as to bear a resemblance 
to a honey-comb. Henoe, as soon as the fibrous 
roots of the trees (which, while they remain, pre- 
vent heaving) have decayed, winter wheat is acta- 
allv lifted out. 

What may be the effect of the subsoil plow by 
producing mixture of the hardpan with the upper 
soil we shall hereafter state from the result of ex- 
perience. It is a common idea that the hardpan 
contains lime, and would thus correct the supposed 
deficiency in the upper soil. Some specimens bar- 
ing been subjected to severe chemical tests, with a 
view to giving the result, it was found that they 
Yielded scarcely a trace of lime. Yet as the deeper 
hardpan is not so impervious to water as that near 
the surface, and as it crumbles upon exposure to the 
air, there is room to hope that its effects would be 
highly beneficial ; and particularly so to the growth 
of winter wheat. 

Spring wheat nowhere fields better grain or in 
greater abundance. Nor is it easy to find any 
region where, with the same amount of cultivation, 
can be raised better crops of barley, oats, fiax, 
buckwheat, beans, turnips, carrots, parsnips, and 
potatoes ; while as to grass and clover it is pro- 
bably excelled by no portion of the Union. Two 
tons of hay to the acre are far from being an un- 
usual crop ; it is the quantity commonly obtained 
from land well seeded aown and occasionally ma- 
nured. The quality of the hay is excellent. The 
same retention of moisture which prevents the 
growth of winter wheat is admirably favorable to 
grass. It is long before a summer drought is felt, 
and the grass, suffering little from this cause, grows 
luxuriantly in the fall, and sprouts up in the spring 
as early as in any part of the State. 

From causes already mentioned, the frice of this 
land has greatly decreased. Discouraged by the 
bad success of bad fanning, many are anxious to 
sell at low prices. There are instances where 
half-cleared farms have been sold for $4 to $5 per 
acre, and good grazing farms, with the common 
buildings ol the country, can very easily be bought 
for $8 per acre, even within twenty or thirty mOes 
of Budalo. Aissuming the average price of wheat 
land in this State to oe about $40 per acre, five 
acres of the former can be bought for one acre of 
wheat land. If four sheep can oe kept on one acre 
of the grass land of this region (and most farmers 
say this is below the average capability), it is easy 
for any practical farmer to determine how the profit 
from twenty good sheep, after deducting the neces- 
sary expense, compares with the profit, uter similar 
deduction, from the average annual produce of one 
acre of wheat land. 

As neat cattle thrive here, it is found that the 
butter and cheese of this district, when property 
made, cannot be surpassed. Access to railroads. 
Lake Erie, and the canals, renders transportation to 
the seaboard cheap, safe, and rapid, whilst the con- 
sumption of provisions in the cities of Rochester 
and Bulblo furnishes a ready market for any sur- 
plus of such productions as are of a perishable 
nature, or too bulky for distant transportation. 
Probably no great length of time will elapse, before 
well-fed beef, mutton, and pork, will be sent hence 
to Albany, Boston* and New York, and a lai|per 
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profit realued than by selling the animals in poor 
condition to be diiven some buDdreds o/ miles to the 
Bsigfaborhood of those cities, and then £ftttened 
where the mat^ials for doing so are highly exDen- 
siFe. ^eh, at all events, has been the result of 
railroads in Great Britain. Here is <me great ad- 
▼aatage over the western States. This, aad the 
Dresent low price of the land, as well as the sala* 
nrity of the dimate, may well be snbjects of consi- 
deration to those who are about to emij;rate. 

It is common to think ererythiug without Talue, 
which, if not cash, has not some approximation or 
coQTertibility into cash ; and yet simple-minded 
folks have sometimes thought that cash itself is 
only profitable so far as it can procure happiness 
for ourselves or those whom nature or friendship 
has attached to us. Some, too, who have tFavelled 
in many countries, have at least fancied that cheer- 
ful scenery has a strong tendency to make cheerful 
those who live surrounded by it Such people, 
though they may wish more frequently to find here 
those tokens of human well-beinff — neat farm- 
houses and thriving sheep and cattle of the most 
useful kinds, will yet see that the hand of intelli- 
gent improvement has in man^ places been at 
work, and must be delighted with the fertile val- 
leys and the beautiful hiUs, everywhere capable of 
high cultivation, which characterize the grass lands 
of Western New York. R. R. 

Buffah, Feb., 1846. 

SEEDLING POTATOES. 

Some time ago I promised to give you an account 
of my seedling potatoes. If they possess no other 
recommendation, Uiey are entirely Kee from die dis- 
ease so prevalent ail over the world. I have lately 
ffone through my bins containing nearly two hun- 
dred bushels, and after carefully inspecting them, 
found every one perfectly sound. My neighbors 
have not been so fortunate for the last two or three 
years, and I attribute my success to my method of 
preparing the seed, and subsequent culture. I cut 
two eyes to a set ; after which they are spread over 
a bam floor to dry for six or seven davs before put- 
ting them Into the earth, and during this time, each 
set is carefully examined hv handltng, to ascertain 
the fact of its drying and shrinking properly. Oc- 
casionally one or two soft ones are found, which 
are disoutled as worthless; the good sets will 
always dry up, and yield but little to the pressure of 
the finger, and these alone are planted. As soon as 
the vines show themselves above g^und, I top 
dress them with slaked lime, 40 bushels to the acre, 
hoeing only twice, but using the plow as often as 
necessary, to keep down the weeds. 

For the last three years I have gone through the 
same operation with other potatoes, not seedlings, 
and have invariably lost one-half of my seed by 
their not standing the drvine test ; but it is better to 
lose hslf the seed than naif the crop. In cutting 
carefully a potato that is in part affected, you can 
remove the diseased portion, and by submitting the 
seed to be dried, ascertain its fitness for projpagation. 

I have found the disease showing itself m a snot 
no larger than the bead of a pin, and then gradu- 
ally spreading over the whole potato ; is not this 
a sufficient objection to the planting of whole roots ? 



I prefer liquid manure to any other for potatoes* 
and in fact for every v^etable. My opinion is the 
result of several suoeeisful experiments with this 
essence, but before giving them to you, I will de- 
scribe the pit in which I collect all juices and ofiaL 
It is 6 feet deep, 60 feet long, and 20 feet broad, 
with a good tight day bottom, and stoned up on all 
sides. My cow shed is on the north side, and the 
floors of the stalls and passages incline stifllciently 
to allow the fluid excrements to reach the pit with- 
out resistance, and the solids are thrown in at each 
cleaning of the stable. The inclination of my yard 
is also towvds this receptacle, and the wash from 
it I consider important By means of a pump I 
diaw off the liquid when wanted, and with a hogs- 
head placed on a roller, roll and irrigate my mea^ 
dows simultaneously. Last season I tried the fluid 
for petaloes. I plowed hslf an acre of ground, and 
after harrowing it well, passed the roller oyer with 
the sprinkling apparatue attached ; put on about 8 
tons of the liquid manure, together with 2 busMs 
of salt, then followed again with the plow, previous 
to planting the seed. Notwithstanding the drought, 
the crop harvested from the half acre was 170 
bushels of a very large size, many of than 4| 
inches in diameter, and very few under 3 inches^ I 
never saw a more even crop in my life. For 

fooseberries, raspberries, &c., there can be nothing 
etter than manure in a fluid state, and vines thrive 
better and produce much finer fruit when it is used. 
In fact, no plant is more benefited by this application 
than the grape. I believe even in this coun^ it is 
quite a common thing to see a gardener dipping the 
roots of plants intended for transplanting, into a 
paste made of urine and day, or any ea^y sub- 
stance. When this is done all flourish, and no 
sheltering from the sun is necessary. 

The use of liquid manure, as a fertilizer, is not a 
novelty. On the contrary, the Chinese, Germans, 
and Italians, have for ages paid great attention to 
the collection of urine, and to the manufacture of 
substitutes, and many artificial mixtures have been 
made with great success. In England, scarcely a 
farm is without its cistern to hold the juices and 
wash of the barn yard, the fiormer beinff obliged to 
husband everything in the shape of food for the 
land. And when chemistry steps in and teUs us the 
valuable properties of these fluid excrements, that 
man must be obstinate indeed who will not save all 
and nay some of his dues to the earth with this va- 
luable liquid. It is an admitted fact, that all com- 
posts, bones, lime, magnesia, &c., are dissolved by 
some means before v^etables will notice them; 
hence, in presenting a fluid manure to them, as the 
salts of the urine have a forcing power, vegetation 
immediately commences. The improvements that 
are constantlv being made in the agricultural world, 
and the wonderful facts brought to light by the aid 
of sdence, show dearly the growing interest evinced 
in making the earth bring forth its full fruits. 
Common sense tells us the earth must be fed, or it 
will become exhausted ; and to avoid the fate of 
one of our Southern States, let us collect and pre- 
serve everything containing the necessary elements 
of vegetation. Wm. B. Onnis 

I7u Meadows^ Rodland Co,, Jan,, 1846. 
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INSECTS.— No. 2. 

JPVom the Diary of an Old Lady. — ^March let, 
balf past four o'clock. A fine bright morning, pro- 
mising a spell of weather that should put house- 
keepers in motion. 

Tne first day of spring brings with it a train of 
thoughts — of anticipated pleasures — and a crowd of 
business. My household all in motion, and I only 
wait for breakfast and daylieht to begin a strict, 
though quiet investigation oi closets, cellars, and 
other unexplored corners that have rested in peace 
since the cold weather set in. To-day I must pre- 
pare the trunks and closets that are to receive 
olankets, furs, and carpets, for the summer ; not that 
we can yet dispense with them, but the moths are 
beginning to take wing, and they must be looked to. 

2d. — ^Visited tlie flannel closet, and found moths 
suspended from the ceilinar and on the walls — a few 
had already taken wine ; out the largest portion are 
still in their little sacks, waiting ue next warm 
weather to change into the fly, and deposit their 
ef^ on the first woollen garment that they meet 
with out of use, or carelessly left in their way. It 
is a common enor that moths love dirt — it is not so ; 
but they do lore to lire with a careless house- 
keeper, where they can feed unmolested on the 
woollen cloths that are suffered to remain in dusty 
closets or garrets that are seldom visited by the 
brush. Moths, in common with all insects, deposit 
their tgga on or near the food best suited to the 

Srnng nubs ; the eggs soon hatch if the weaker be 
vorable, and the worms feed for five or six weeks, 
when they leave their food, and suspend themsdves 
in their sacks on the walls, or in comers of closets, 
drawers, and where they must be searched for and 
destroyed. There are many species ; some feed on 
fur, some on wool, and some on skin ; thus an old 
neglected hair trunk may supply moths enough of 
various kinds, to ruin half tne valuable dotlMS in 
the house ; lor in the abeenee of their proper food, 
they devour aU woollens indiscriminately. Must 
give strict orders to have the hair trunk well ex- 
amined — troublesome things-*determined never to 
have another. Visited the meat room, found modis 
in their sacks hanging on the wall-^wondered what 
could take them there, when, on a strict search, 
found to my astonishment that they were feeding on 
the skins of the hams — a new species to me, and 
therefore to be carefully preserved in my ddnnet, 
and their pictures taken. 

Eocpianaiian.'^lf Ham moth; %, wonn pertty 
projecting from the sack. 

> 12th.— The 
moths I found 
feeding on the 
hams nave IriL- 
en wing. They Ham MflnrR8.--Fio. 28. 

are of a onall sixe ; pale yellowish brown with a 
slight golden lustre ; the under wings of the same 
color, but much paler. The worm never entirely 
leaves the sack ; but when feeding or in motion, 
proiecta its head and four front feet out, clindng 
with die hind feet to the inside of the sack, Uius 
piepaied to retire under eover on the sllghtast danger. 
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Both ends of the sack are open, and it walks with 
equal ease, backwards or forwards. 

The mice, too, are now to be carefully looked 
after ; they are making nests in band-boxes, in my 
summer Sonnet, and other inconvenient places* 
where they imagined they might bring up their 
little families in peace and prosperity ; but tney did 
not know me, they are new comers. 

14th. — ^Betsy tells me that tibe xockroaches are 
beginning to show themselves in the kitchen— 
nasty things ! and should never be allowed to rest 
in peace in a well ordered country-house ! therefore* 
I will send for plenty of spirits of turpentine this 
very day, and this evening^ will pour it into every 
crack and hole about the kitchen, which will drive 
them out; and, on their appearance, a stream of 
boiling water from the kettle shall prevent their re- 
turn. It is not true that if you kul (nUf ten will 
come to the funeral ; the person who first said that 
was either ignorant of their history, or she was too 
lazy to take measures to kill them. The cockroach 
which infests our houses (Blatta orierUalis) was 
originally taken from Asia to Europe, and from 
thence to America. It deposits its ^ggs in warm 
places, near ovens and under hearths, wnere it de- 
lights to pass the remainder of its life. It lives 
three years, and undexgoea no other changes than 
frequently casting ofi" its skin, like the crab, when- 
ever it has grown too lar^e to be comfortable in the 
old one,^ and on the third year gains a jpair ol 
wings ; it has then arrived at maturity, and deposits 
a number of ^;gs enclosed in a dark brown case ol 
a bean-like appearance. They increase wi& great 
rapidity, but may soon be destroyed if diligently 
looked after and killed. Turpentine poured into 
their haunts will instantly drive them out, when 
boiling water thrown on them will e^ctually 
destroy them. Red lead, Indian meal and mokssea* 
mixed in equal proportions, and placed in their way, . 
will be devoured ^eedily by tiiem, and proves cer- 
tain poison. Nothmg appears to come amiss to their 
appetites, either animal or vegetidile ; but wet, dir^ 
dish-cloths appear to be their peculiar delight ; and 
should you visit the kitchen an hour after the 
family are gone to bed, you will find sudi artides 
blackened by their numbers. A pan of boiling wa- 
ter placed under such articles, and the cloths dropped 
in, will prove an excellent trap. A week's diligent 
search will clear a house, unless they have been 
suffered to increase for years. Their vile habits 
and disgusting odor make them dreaded by every 
one ; yet they are suffered to remain in most houses 
without molestation. 

Having made these discoveries, it is my deteimi* 
nation that all the pleasant weadier of this month 
shall be devoted to a careful cleaning of all the cel- 
lars, closets, store rooms, and neglected crannies, 
and that neither water nor white-wash shall be 
spared ; but it shall be done quietly and in order, 
and with as little inconvenience to the family as Uie 
nature of the case will admit I do not wonder that 
men and the seamstresses of the household com- 
plain of bustling housekeepers — I diudder when I 
think of them. A bustlin^^ housekeeper is seldom 
an economical one ; for while her peculiar occupa- 
tion is attended to, everybody else must stop theirs ,« 
thus only half the household machine is effectually 
employea, while aU is in motion and wearing out. 
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16th. — Salmagandy says Aunt Charity died of a 
Frenchman/ now I am sadly afraid I shall die of a 
woodpecker / for, of all animated things, they rouse 
my curiosity the most. The day is cold, and a light 
snow is falling, looking yery neautifully, hut not 
very tempting to leave a warm fire and my writing 
table to eo into the orchard ; but all day I have been 
attracted to the window by a scarlet-capped, white- 
bosomed, dandified woodpecker, who, oy his busi- 
ness-like air and earnest manner of prying into all 
the holes and corners about the trunks of 3ie trees, 
convinces me that there are secrets to be discovered 
that I am not willing he should keep to himself, how- 
ever glad I may be of his assistance in discovering 
them : besides, I am much interested in a bunch of 
dried leaves that has dangled on the branch of a plum 
dl winter, having more meaning in it than people 
suspect, or lam much mistaken. The long-handled 
rake shall help me to that secret ; so snow and cold 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, I will go— better 
die of cold than of a woodpecker ! 

Well, here I am back again. The day is not as 
cold as I thought. My thick coat and wadded 
hood have kept off the light snow, and my ram 
shoes prevented m^r feet from suflering, while I rally 
gratified my curiosity. The bunch of dried leaves 
proved a screen to a cocoon that I shall be glad to 
watch, as I suspect it to be the winter home of a 
large green worm that was feeding on the tree last 
summer. The woodpecker was in search of the 
worm that is so destructive to the apple orchards, 
and had succeeded in destroying many that were 
soficiently near the surface for his curious long 
tongue to reach ; but the older ones had gone too 
far for him, and required some contrivance on my 
part to find them ; a piece of stout bonnet wire I 
find very efiectual. Some had gone beyond the 
reach of the wire; but I am told that mercurial 
ointment filled into the hole will poison them— I 
will try to-morrow. 




Fio. 29. 

This worm is much to be dreaded, and carefully 
guarded against It is the larva or youn^ of a 
beetle call^ Sapuda bivottata. The face ana lower 
part of the body is white ; the win^ and head are 
marked by two white and three cinnamon brown 
stripes, from the eyes to the tips of the wing cases ; 
the norns or antennae are longer than the bod^, they 
are from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in 
length. They begin to appear early in June, 
escaping from the tree in the night, which is their 
time for flight and motion, concealing themselves 
during the day among the leaves of the trees on 
which they feed. The esgs, -vhich are of a pale 
rrass-green, are depositea under the loose bark of 
me tree, from three to twenty in number. In favor- 
able weather the young worms soon hatch, and 
penetrate the bark. During the first year they are 



easily destroyed, as they live in or immediately un- 
der the bark ; the second year they penetrate one or 
two inches into the wood, and dunng *hat time they 
are in reach of the woodpecker or a piece of ^re ; 
the third and last year they become more voracious 
and much larger, and penetrate a foot or more into the 
body of the tree. Their path is always upwards, and 
as they arrive at maturity bore near the surface, and 
lie concealed under the bark while in the papa 
state. When its transformation takes place, it 
gnaws a hole in the bark and makes ita escape; 
therefore, the first clear warm afternoon, the giris 
shall go with me, and with pruning knives and wire 
in hand, will share the sport with the woodpeckers; 
and if I hear of any oi the boys killing a wood- 
pecker, I won't say what I will <2o, but I thick I 
shall hand them over to a smart lubbing with iht 
oil of hickory ! 

THE GARDEN. 

Ths month of winds and storms, noisy, boister- 
ous March, has forced himself into notice, like a 
great overgrown school-boy, who, having missed 
lunch, rushes home ravenous for his dinner, and is 
quiedy told to wait patiently, for it will not bt 
ready this half hour. 

In these rapidly lengthening days and warm sun- 
shine, we feel that spring has come indeed ; and if 
we do not hurry our preparations for gardening, we 
shall be caught napping hj bright, showery April, 
all smiles and tears, and birds and flowers, before 
we are half ready for it. Those b^utiful harbin- 
gers of sprine, the modest snowdrop, the crocus, the 
^reen and yellow hellebore, and the mezereon, with 
its clusters of dark rose-colored flowers, have 
bloomed amid alternate storms and cahns, and are 
no more seen ; all but the last have withdrawn to 
their earthy beds, to enjoy another ten noonths 
sleep. It warms my very heart to look out upon 
the sheltered bcsders, and see the gay daffodils and 
merry-looking purple polyanthuses, nodding to 
welcome each other to life and light — and the vio- 
lets shedding their fragrance from every sonny 
bank. The hearts-ease, which have cheered us aO 
winter, are so common now, even in the garden 
walks, that they would be scarcely worth noticing, 
were it not for a sort of individuality in each flower, 
a saucer, good-natured confidente, in its quaint way 
of looking up at one, as if to say, << I am laughine 
at you !" that one cannot choose but gather, and 
love them. 

Here is a merry blackbird too, perched on the top- 
most twig of yonder red maple, carolling like any 
mocking nird, and making as much noise as if he 
alone was worth attending to in this bnsy work-a- 
day world — but there is no thne to listen to music ^ 
now, fw everything hunies me to look after my 
vegetable treasures. £. S. 

Hints to Ladies. — Stair carpets should always 
have a sl^ of paper put underthem at and over the 
edge of every stair, which is the part that first 
wears out, in order to lessen the friction of the 
carpet against the boards beneath. The strips 
should be within an inch or two as long as Ae carpet 
is wide, and about four or five inches in breadth. 
This simple plan, so easy of execution, will preserve 
a ^r caipel half as long again as it wonkl last 
without the strips of paper. 
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USEFUL AMUSEMENTS FOR B0T8. 

(hf most farms the care of young stock belongs 
to die women and bojs. Hie boys should make 
the care of calres their own. 

Calves should never be allowed to suck after the 
first day. When they have filled Aemsclves well 
with the^r^ milk, they should be taken away and 
confined in the bain ; and until the milk becomes 
good for use, it should be taken from the cow, and 
fed by hand to the calf. It will soon learn to 
drink, if a finger be put in its mouth and its muzzle 
in the milk. At the end of three or four days, it 
should have no more new milk. When the milk 
hae been skimmed, let it be warmed and given to it. 
1^6 calf will not be so fat and look so sleek as if 
fed with new milk, but will grow in frame as fast, 
and be as large in size and bone, as one fed on new 
inilk, if it have enough ; the reason of Uils is that 
the cream skimmed on the milk only makes fat, and 
does not make fiesh or bone. Feed the calves well 
with good sweet skim milk at regular periods, say 
three times a day, and give them good pasture* and 
by fall they wiU be of good size. Always treat 
them kindly, and make them gentle. This will 

five you good and kind cows, if the calves be 
eifers ; and ^ood and gentle oxen ii they be steers. 
In the fall either make yourself, or get made, a 
small yoke, put it on the steer calves, and accustom 
them to it, and commence breaking them. In the 
winter, after they have become docile, hitch them 
to small sleds and draw little loads of wood. By 
spring the steers will be weU broken. 

ANOTHER POULTRY ACCOUNT. 

You may remember, boys, that last April, I nve 
you a copy of my poultry account for 1844. Now 
if you bxe so inclmed, I will overhaul the aeeount 
for the past year. But before we f^o to the Qgoies, 
I will tell yon of sundry mishaps and blunders, 
which have had some eflect on tne profits, for by 
the errors of others you may learn as much as by 
their success. 

First, then, not having a proper yard enclosed, I 
had to keep the fowls during tne summer shut up 
in their house (21 ft by 12) until afternoon, as I 
was planting immediately around the buUding. 
This confinement, and limiting their food entirely 
to com, when they should have had a variety, soca 
as oats, buckwheat, a litde wheat, and some 
butcher's offid, or scraps of meat, induced a dis- 
temper among them, by which some dozen or more 
were carried ofi"; and causing a great falling off in 
the eggs. Then again all the broods of early 
chickens were completely destroyed by a certain 
little animal, which it is not polite to name, and 
which we must therefore spell, viz., /-o-tt-«-tf. I soon 
found that a few drops of sweet oil, or a little fresh 
laid, well rubbed on the back of the head, and on 
the wings of the chicks, immediately on taking 
them from the nest, was a perfect remeay— so much 
for Dame Partletfs family. 

The Gobbler's family was even more unfortunate, 
for of the four turkeys that survived the winter, 
three were killed during the summer, and of about 



fifty chicks, four only exist at this present Now 
these calamities happened on this wise. The M 
fdwls, having their wings clipped to prevent roosting 
on trees, fell a prey one night to sundry unruly dogs, 
who took advantage of their crippled condition, 
and the little chicks suffered in vanous ways from 
a want of that imnortant requisite, " the master's 
eye.** An unsightly heap of brush, in the neigh- 
borhood of the coops, afibrded shelter to that sneak- 
ing rascal, <* black rat," who cut the throat of every 
unfortunate chick that came within his domain. 
One night some frisky young Berkshires escaped 
from their pen, for lack of a few nails driven in 
time, and played such pranks among the coops, that 
the account of killed and wounded the next morn- 
ing was quite a ssrious a&ir. Neither did the 
geese entirely escape. Theirs was a case of killing 
with kindness, tne man who had charge of Uie 
live stock, believing, like many a better educated 
one, that »* good living," and " plenty of it," was the 
great good of earthly exifltence, dealt out the corn 
so liberally that by reason of excess of fat, two 
only, out 0* twenty-four eggs from the two geese, 
contained the living principle, and of these one only 
hatched, the other sunfering from a lack of patience 

ia , I wont tell who. Now then, having got 

through the chapter of accidents, let us look to Uie 
cyphering. I commenced the year with the follow- 
ing stock, viz. : 

18M. Dr. 

Jan.1. To 44 bens 6 cocks, a 25 ets. $12 50 

" «* 6 turkeys, a 62 1-3 cU 

** ** 4 geese, a 62 1-2 cts. 
Feb. 25. To cash for 15 hens, a 25 cts. 
Jan. 30. " " " 22 geese, a 50" 
Aug. 14. « « « 8 young ducks, 
Nov. 14 « « •» 5 common do. 



u 



Dec. 31. " 



a 

2 
3 
II 
1 
1 
1 



75 
50 
75 
00 
00 
25 
13 



$18 75 



" ** 1 p*r Muscovy, 
61 1 2 bush, of corn, a 62 1-2 cts. 
labor picking geese, 



To balance (profit). 



(tl8 13 

38 44 

88 

$76 20 
44 25 



tt 



l.'H) 45 
1845. o, 

Dec. 31. By 3660 eggs used or sold, a 1 1-10 c. $40 15 
"25 chickens do. do. a 25 c. 6 95 

3 turkeys do. dow a62i&$l/)0, 2 25 
6 ducks do. do. a 37 1-2 c, 2 25 
23£eese do. do. o 6 c. per lb. 15 67 
35 lbs. geese feathers, a 50 c. do. 17 50 
16 bush, hen manure, a 12|c do. 2 00 



M 

n 



(C 



Dec. 31. By stock on hand, vis. : 
103 fi>wk, a 25 c: 
7 ducks, a3714Sc. 
4 turkeys, a 75 c. 
4 geese, do. 



83 07 
$25 75 

2 63 

3 00 

300 $343$ 



$120 45 
The result, you see, alti^oujrii not quits emial to 
1844, is not to be despised. The geese aie not the 
least profitable part of the stock. They are the 
large white Bremen variety, weighing, dressed, 
from 10 to 16 lbs. They are confined in a lane 
which rives access to the diflerent fields, and in 
which there is a large artificial pond, with a good 
supply of water, even in the driest "^g vvi n. L. 
JcoAiooy, N. /.» Jan., 1846 
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rOXEION AOUCirLTURAL RlWg. 



Bacon, - • - - 


148percwt • 


fieef, fresh, - • • 
« salted, - - 


8s per cwt • 


Sspercwt • 


Hides, - . • • 


10s per load. • 


2d per lb. • 


Meat, • • • - 


8s perewt« • 


Poric, - - • - 


Slipercwt • 


Baekwheat, * • 




Butter, • - - 


SOsperewt - 


Candles— Tallow, 


10s per cwt - 
10s od per cwt 


Cheese, - - - . 


Clocks, - - - - 


20 per cent - 


Hams, . - - - 


14s per cwt. - 


Hops, - - • • . 
Indian Corn, • - 


• 90s per cwt • 


heavy duty. - 


Rice, - . - . 


- ds per cwt - 


Tallow, - - - 


- 3s<Sdpercwt 



FOREIGN AORIOULTURAL NEWS. 

"Bj the steamship Cambrit^ we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to February 4th. 

MAaKXTs.— ^.ifAif in limited request CotUm re- 
mains in price as per our last, and was quite firm. A 
small advance is anticipated as soon as monev becomes 
easier. Flour no change. Beef^ Bark^ and Cfttese, slow 
of sale. Lard has fulen rapidly. 2U2o», a slight 
improvement 7b6acco. without alteration. WooISjm 
advanced and was purcnaaed freely. 

Money was still scarce and in much demand. 

Bnpmiant JBUnUvmt of Dudm on Jmaicim P^r^dma, 
—The British Ministry propose to make important 
reductions on many of tne articles ezj^rtea from 
America to Ilngland. We hope to see a similai*spLrit 
manifested b^ the cabinet at Washington* The alter- 
ations comprise— ' .^ 

BmoMftbtfy. BiiMCiito 

Free. 

• Free. 
* Free. 

• Fnc 
> Free. 

• Free. 

- Free. 

- Is per quarter. 

- lOspercwt 

- 5s per cwt 
(to per cwt 

- 10 per cent 
7s per cwt 
4dspercwt 
Is per quarter. 

- Is per quarter. 
Is per cwt 

There are many other articles manufactured by the 
American artizan which may t)e exported to England 
with advantage, provided this new tariff is carried 
out 

There seems great inconsistency in admitting Ame- 
rican bacon free, and charging hams (the other part of 
the pig) with a duty of 7s per cwt We advise our 
friends to cure the whole side, including the ham, 
which in this country is called ** A gammon of bacon.'* 
«nd is estimated a " dainty dish," but do not overdo it 
with salt In a lew packets hence we will forward 
to our New Tork agents recipes for curing bacon, 
adopted in three most celebratea counties in England, 
viz., Hampshire. Wiltshire^ and Cumberland, which 
m^ be had on tne application of a letter, post-paid. 

Mutton BamUf cured, are, in England, held in high 
estimation \rr the epicure. These could be imported 
fiee as salted meat ; and our recollection of the prices 
on a late tour through the States, leads us to the expect- 
ation that tiie exporters would make money by the 
•peculation. — Suripean Timet, 

^[tomdi Skem, — We have recent advices from Messrs. 
Taintor and F. M. Rotch, who are now in Spain, 
busily engaged in looking over the Merino flocks of 
that country. They seem determined to bring away 
something valuable if to be found, no matter what 
may be the risk, trouble, and expense — ^to say nothing 
of their fittigue and danger in traversing so rude and 
disturbed a country. 

Mr.Mn F, JhrUm^ our Edinburgh oonespondent for 
the past yearor more, has been on a tour in Fiaaee 
and Germany, and bein^ very much eagaced, has been 
obliged to diseontiniie his letters fi>r the Agnculturist 
He will probably leave England for the lAited States 
this month. It rejoices us to announce, that he has 
wdn the £90 (nearly $250) prize of the Highland Ag- 
ricultural Society for the oest analytical investigation 
of thtf oiganic and inorganic parts of various lands of 
oats, grown on different soils, and by diflforent nannres. 



The paper is to be published entiro by the Society 
This is no small feather in Mr. Norton's chemical ca^ 
and does honor to the American name. 

2b Praerd tHu Betmn of the Diataiuin Ibtatocs.— The 
board of Trade in Holland lias published the follov- 
ing rules to be observed as a preventife of ttie potato 
disease : — ^1. To leave the potatoes in the ground until 
very dry weather occurs. £jB>erimeut» haviog dhowa 
that their decay is accelerated by being taken up, it is 
advisable to leave them in the ground at first, in oi^ 
to get dried, and afterwards to lav them out over ti» 
tit^ This would have the double advantage of ren- 
dering the vegetable more wholesome, and of preserr- 
ing it 3. The following applies especially to tbote 
potatoes to be used as seM for next year : It is necet- 
sary to beware of plantingtiioee planis which have bees 
attacked by the disease. They must be carefully cfaoaei 
from those whoae stalks have not been attaeked, aad 
placed in a situation free liron» the slightest damp^ 
As the disease has been less severe in giavelly than is 
clayey soiU. the tubers should be chmen Izom those 
gravelly soils where the disease has not penetrated. 
3. The withered leaves of diseased potatoes, whidi 
are of no value, should be immediately burot ; the same 
shotild be done with the rotten potatoes, which can- 
not be of any use. Nothing should remain of theoi. 
i. It is necessary to a?oid as much as poasiUe plairtr 
ing potatoes in tne same spots where they have bees 
plaotod this year, for it is «iost probable that seeds of 
the fungi haVe remained in these places, and theie 
would be great risk of the ensuing crop being simi- 
larly attacked. 5. I( notwithstanding every effort, the 
disease should again break out next y)ear, the mo- 
ment the first symptoms of it are perceived, the fint 
leaves that turn yellow should be taken off and borct 
or the entire field should be watered towards eveninf 
with lime water, or still better, with diluted sulphnxk 
add so as to dsstroy the seeds of the cryptogamoai 
fiingi j sulphuric acid, moreover, prevents rotting, aad 
when prepared as above direced, can do no injury ts 
the plants themselves. 

hkcreate of Stock in New South WaU9.^0vLT flocb 
and herds continue to increase. We had on the bet 
day of 1844 nine thousand horses, one hundred aid 
forty^two thousand head of cattle, and &w^ hundred 
and fifty thousand sheep, more than we had on the last 
day of 1843.— a ui w n S Mrf *s Colomd " 

Steep for ISted R^kst— Sulphate <^ soda (Glaubei^ 
salts} is dissolved in water in the proportion of 25 lbs. 
to 31 gallons of water. With this solution the wheat 
laid upon a paved or slabbed floor is sprinkled, ^ 
whole being meanwhile well turned till the grain wiU 
absorb no more of the liquid. Twelve pounds and a 
half of sifted quicklime are then added to each 8 bush- 
els, taking care to mix the seed as carefully as possi- 
ble. The seed thus prepared should be sown imsse- 
dictely. The sulphiUe of soda, which is comp o s ed ot 
sulphuric acid ana soda, combines with the lime; the 
lime foims sulnhate of lime or gypsum ; the caustic 
alkali acts on tne diseased germs, and the ealcareou 
salt stimulates the grain.— nJjg^. Gas. 

Potcdoee, — It has been the observation of myself and 
others that the pigs fed on the infected Potatoes have 
fattened foster than on those that were not damaged, 
and I think Liebig accounts for this in his theory oc 
the change that has taken place in the darkened parts 
of the potatoes. I had an acre of potatoes planted earij^ 
and thoQgh most of them were injured, yet I do not 
find them become wone. The great Uung is to keep 
them dry. I find cows and shMo use them readily, 
and thrive upon theuL I have pbnted potatoes thu 
autunm^ ana some where the infected potatoes grew, 
and am inclined to think that I shall have as i^od a 
crop there, and as free from damage, as elsewlMre.— 
Jft. 
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The NatioIIal Pnw.^A new fiunily paper is to 
be started by Geo. P. Morriii, Esq., well known as one 
of our most beantifttl soiw writers, an(f the editor of 
the Mirror. It is to be a Joaraal for home; a reposi- 
tory for letteTs; a record of art ; and a mirror of pass- 
ing events. To bepublished everv Saturday. at $2 a 
year in e^T««oce. We jpresame theDrilliant Willis, the 
fUbu jichatei of the gallant BHjsadier,witl be associated 
in some way with the above journal. Of coarse it is 
bound to be fiishionable, lacy, witty, and all that sort 
ifthingr 

Thb Cokmiboial Times.— This is a dailv and 
semi-weekly paper recently published in New Orleans. 
It is neutral io politics, and aims to make itself useful 
to the commercial and afncultuFal class. It has a 
strong corps of editors, ana is conducted with ability. 
Thomas Affleck, Esq^ of Wasfain|[toni Afiss.,so Ihvor- 
ably known as a contributor to this periodical, has the 
control of the* Agricultural Department. The Times 
is of large sized paper and neatly printed. It has every 
promise of a good circulation, and our best wishes for 
Its success^ 

BaiTisH IMUoAzmss and Rsvtsw8.~( 0^, 113 
AftoM SbwriASntfroftk.)— Leonard ScoU k Co. have 
been recently issuing their elegant reprints of the 
January numbers of the best periodicals pnbliriied 
in Great Britain, and we would lecommend all our 
readers who may be mcfined to subscribe, to lose no 
time in doing so. The forthcoming numbers will, 
we have little doubt, be peculiarly valuable to the 
ftrmer, as they will in all probability contain the most 
authentic expositions of the opinions of the leading 
parties in England on the most absorbing topic of 
the day — ^the Corn-Law Question ; and this is a mat- 
ter in which not England alone, but the whole world 
is interested. Price for the four Reviews and Black- 
wood's Magazine, when taken together, $10 per an- 
num. Sincle Reviews $3 per annum — Blackwood, 
f 3. The four Reviews comprising the series are— 
the London Quarterly, the Edinbufgh, the Foreign 
Quarterly, and the Westminster. 

LtBaART or Croiob RxADiNO^^J'bncMM Soia. 
Under this title, Wiley & Putnam, 101 Broadway, are 
issuing a series of classic foreign works, at the low 
price of 50 cents per volume, which do honor to them 
as publishers. They have just sent us Two Parts of 
Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, translated by Faiiihx, 
with a Memoir of the author and tianslator, and a preli- 
minaiT critique by Leigh Hunt Of the unhappy Tasso 
and his immortal poem, the literary world has been 
enamored for more than two centunes and a half, and 
as time advances, they gain rather than lose in interest 
smd reputation. 

Stories fbok thb Italian Poets, in Thfee Parts, 
by Lai|^ Hunt, is a summary in prose, of the t^oems of 
Paate, Pulci, Bmaido, Aiiosto, and T^ksso ; with com- 
ments throughout occasional passages versified, and 
critical notices of tne lives and geniuses of the autbon. 
This is a most deliditful book, and highly useihl to the 
student of ItaHan htemtuie. Mr. Hunt seems to have 
"Written it ctm amorti and in his most acrseable s^le. 

Lbttsbs raoK lTAi.T,by J. T. Heaaley,is a charm- 
ing work, and liesh almost as if nothing had been writ- 
ten for the past ten yeats fkom the land of clear skies 
and fine arts. He gives several interestiug letten on its 
agriculture, extracts from which we intend to make 
nerealter. 

Thb iLLUSTaATBD BoTAHTw^Edited by John B. 
Newman, M.D. Published by J. C Wellman,]18 
Nassau Street. Price $3 a year. This is a monthly 
publication, the first No. of which contains four beau- 
tiful colored engravings, after nature, of various choice 



flowers, and a Uthogreph of the KHum eamdiiimf with tXt 
its parta It is got up in beautiful style, and it is in- 
tended that it slttll comprise engravings of the most 
valuable native and exotic plants, with their histoiy, 
medicinal properties, &c. This is a- highly valuablr 
publicaCionj and we wieh i^ suce es s the ladies will^ 
particularly admire it 

LiPB III Calipo Bill A, during a Residence of several 
yean in that Territory ; comprising a description of 
the countiy and the Missionary Establishments ; witlir 
observations, fcc. Illustrated with numerous Engrav* 
in||8. By an American. To this is annexed a His- 
torical Account of the Origin, Customs, and Tradi«^ 
tions of the Ihdians of California, translated from the 
original Spanish manuscripts. Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. California has now become a place of 
emigration for our countrymen, large numben of 
whom are n4)idly wending their way thither, with a 
view of permanent settlement The publication of 
this book, therefore, is highly opportune. We have no^ 
doubt that California will be one of the Territories of 
the United States within ten years, and have a Repre- 
sentative in Congress at Wasbin^on. We do not care- 
how rapidly the Anglo- American race people this 
continent, for they are the moU worthy. Their supe- 
rior intelligence, morality, and enterprise, will soon 
ensure them the whole or America, from the Isthmus 
of Darien to the North Pole. 

Phebnologt Examined, Vy F. Flourens : trans- 
lated by Charles D. Bfeigs. Published by Hogan & 
Thompson, Philadelphia, is a valuable little woik of 
144 pages, m which Uie general principles of Gait's 
doctrine of phrenology are combated with vigor and 
ability. 

EuBorsAir Aobicultvxx. By Henry Colman. 
Past V. of Vol. 1 has been issued the past month by A. 
D. Phelps, of Boston. SaiEton h Miles, agents. New 
Tork. The portion of the present number of Mr. 
Colman's work which has most interested us, com- 
mences at the* ** Plowing Match at Safih)n Walden,** 
and so continues to the end. His obeervations oi» 
English plowing deserve the attention of our formers, 
aiuTwe are confident that Uiey cannot but peruse them- 
with interest and instruction. He goes prettv thor- 
oughly into the subjects of suifoce Mil, subeou, sub- 
tur( a[iid treneh plowing. He also takes up harrowing^ 
scarifying, and prabbinc, subjects nearly as important 
as plowine, giving the benencial results of these ope* 
rations in English forming. Upon the whole, we lika 
the lattei part of this number better than anything 
which has yet appeared in Mr. Colman's woriL 

Mb. Vale's Covmtet Sbatw— We call attention ta 
the advertisement of Jacob R. Valk, Esq., in this No. 
of our paper. We have often visited nis beautiful 
country-seat, and can say that it is all it is represented 
to be. The conservatory is the most magnificent 
thing of the kind in the United States, and fow in 
Europe equal it 

AsBiouLTUBAL SoBooi.."— By feforenco to aur ad 
vertising columns, it will be seen that Mr. Wilkinson 
has opened an Agncultural School, near Puughkeepsia. 
Ifis location is healthy and pleasant, and we under^ 
stand he is w^ p rep ared for tke reception of scholan^ 

Impoetamt Disoovxbt.— The St Louis Missourian 
says that wild hemp has been found in the State of 
Missouri. A farmer from St Louis county, being in 
a hemp warehouse, accidentally saw some Manilla 
hemp, nuide inouiry what it was, and upon being in- 
formed, said he had produced something exactly lika 
it from a weed upon his fium, and that he vrould send 
in a senile, which he did, and it proves to be a van- 
ety of the Manilla hemp, resembling almost the New 
Zealand hemp: but it is said to belong to the same 

Snus as the New Zealand, Sisal, and St Doaa 
mp, fiom which all our heavy cordage is made. 
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RBTIBW OF THE MARKST. ADVERTISEMENTS. 



REVIEW OF TSE IVIABKET. 

PtlOIS OOEUmT IN HEW TOBK, FEBKUAEY 23, 1840. 

A8B£S,Pots, perlOOlbs. fSflT^to •< 06 

Fearlt. 4i/. 4 If *« 4 15 

BALE ROPE. lb. S ** 7 

BARK, Quercitron, tiM, S5 00 « 36 00 

BSANS, Whtte bush. 1» « 1 S5 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. « ** SS 

BOLT ROPE, do. IS " 13 

BONE8,groaiul, bush. 40 *• £5 

BRJBTL&, Amaricao, lb. SS <* 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 16 « 95 

ShipptDf. do. f *• IS 

CJLNDLES, Mould, TaUow, do. «* U 

Bperai ^ ......do. SS " 38 

Steazine, do. SO •« SS 

CnEEBE, do. 5 «* 10 

COAL, AnUmclto, 9000 Iba. 5 50 *< 6 50 

CORDAGE, Ameikaa, lb. U " IS 

COTTON do. 6 « 10 

C0TTONBAGGING,Ainer. hemp,.... yard, 13 ** 14 

Kentncky do. IS " 13 

P8ATHERB, lb. SO « 34 

n«AX, American da 7 " 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 5 50 « $87 

Fancy do. 6 00 *< 6 50 

Sonthem, do. 5 50 ** 5 97 

Richmond Clly MRU, do. 6 OS ** 6 75 

Rye. do. 4 00 " 4 18 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bofh. 1 15 ** 195 

Bonthem do. 1 IS ** 1 SO^ 

Rye, do. 80 *' 89 

Com, Northern do. 68 «* 70 

Boathem, do. 67 ** 00 

Barley ^ do. 6B ** 65 

Oats, Nmthen, do. 45 *' 46 

Bonthem, •■•..•• .M* .... ...adok 38 ** 40 

GUANO do. SOD » 3 00 

HAY,labales 100 Ibi 80 « 00 

HEMP, Russia, clean, »..do. 105 00 ** SOO 00 

American, water-rotted, ton, 105 00 *' 185 00 

American, dew-roMed, do. 75 00 " ISS 00 

HIDES, Dry Boathem, do. 8 *' 10 

HOPS. lb. SO « 85 

HORNS, .100. I 00 ** 7 00 

LEAD lb. 4 50 •* 4 66 

Sheetaadbar do 41** Sk 

MSAUCom. bbl. 3 SO •* 3 75 

Cora, hhd. 1600 ** 17 00 

MOLASSES, New Orieans, ^. SS ** 80 

anWTARD, American, lb. 16 ** 31 

NAVAL STORES-Tar, bbl. S 25 •• S 38 

Pitch do 1 86 c 138 

Rosin «».do. 85 *■ OS 

TariMatlBe, .....do. 4 50 " 5 00 

Siilrite Tnrpentine, SoBthetB, gal. 63 ** 75 

OIL. Linseed, American. do. 64 ** 65 

Outer, do. 57 ** 88 

LMd, do. W " 75 

OOfOAKS, lOOlbs. 175 •« IBS 

KAaneld, buah. 150 " SOD 

rliABTER OF PARIS ton. S 50 « S 00 

Oroand, In bUs., oTSOOIba. lU" 188 

FaOVlB10NB--4iee(;He«, bbl. 7 00 •* 9 00 

Prime, do. 4 50 ** 5 50 

Smoked, lb. 6 ** 9 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 4 ** 6 

PMLHeat bU. ID 50 « 13 00 

Pktea, do. 00 " 10 00 

Laid, lb. 6| •< 7i 

Bacon sides. Smoked do. 3 «• 4 

Innlckle, do. 3 " 4 

HttMhteolBd, do. 6 *< 10 

FlekML do. 4 ** 7 

ShoaldenTSmoked, do. 5 " 61 

Pickled, do. 44 •• 5 

VIGIL. lOOlhc STSr « 4 50 

«A1^, sack, l» ** 145 

ComiMM, bosh. 90 « 35 

SEEDS-Clover, lb. 10 " 13 

Timothy, Tbnsh. 16 50 •< Bl 00 

Flaz,deaa do. 10 75 *• 11 00 

lonih. do. 50 ** 10 00 

80DA, Ash, cont*g80 perceatioda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Bnlphate Soda, ground, do. 1 ** — 

BOGAR, New Orleans, dn. 8 *• 8 

BIVIIAGL Ammteaa, toi^ 35 00 « 37 50 

TALLOW, Ui. 7 " 8 

TOBACOO do. S •* 7 

WBI8KBY,Afflerlcan, gal. SI •* 93 

OrOOLB, Sanmy, lb. 36 ** fO 

Merino.. dn^ 30 « 95 

Balfhiood, do^ 95 « 90 

imon do 90 * S9 



NEW YORK GATTI4E MAKKET— Feb S3. 

At Market, 1000 Beef Caiile (600 ttom the Sontb), 80 Gowa and 
CalTos, and 1S0O Sheep and Lambs. 

Pucna.~-Beef OatUe—The maiket, noCwltlutaadlttg the recnnt 
heary snow storms, was well slocked last week. Bnyers have 
operated liberally, and not more than 100 head wen left unsold 
at the close of the week's bnslnem. Prioes remain firm. We 

CDle tSa5J0aB5.75 for mlddllM and Inferior sorla, and B6 J0tot7. 
Boperlor ai^ prime. A smaTl number of eitra brought 97 50. 

Cows 4ND CUltbb.— .411 at market were taken at priees rang- 
ing, as in quality, from $17 to 035— « considerable ImproveoMit 
on the rates of last week. 

Bbskp Ann Lamus.— The oflbrlngs wen laige, and a good n- 
quest pnvailed thiough the week. We quote |fiat4 aa the ex 
inmesofthemarkeL All sold. 

H4T.— The market is well sappHed, and ihooi^ fhera has bre* 
an active demand for the article, prices, since our last npoit, bat a 
not maiariaUy improved. 

RmAxn.-uff«*«* steady, but little delag. OiCton n sMgilit n- 
duetion in some qnalides. Export since 1st Beplambec last 
548,783 bales ; same time laat year, 755,700 ; same time year be- 
lbre,3!».0S& #*/«»• a trifle lower. OmJHMthe 
of all kinds In good demand. JKw dull and uasettled. 
hi Ibir rsquest. JVWe< Stortt a decline. PrtmM&ms ouile dnlL 
JUm without chaane. A«fd> a firmer maifcnt. Biynr brink. 7V- 
lacw quiet. ffeUlm incnased demand. 

Mongp has become quite plenty again. 

Stocks an on the advance. 

Butin$09 Otiurmllf Isopealng well. 

Tk§ Wmkk&r. The ground is covered with a deep snow, yet ttM 
weather is elear and mild. The snow we think mvorahle fbra 
quick spring, as it keeps the ground warn and hmiIsI, and, 
abounding In ammonia, enriches the land. As soon na it thaws. 
the grass and crops will spring up quick, and hage a rapid frowtk 

Pbkmioh List or tru Statb Ao. Socistt Show tmn 1845.— 
We did notfst a proof of this list till the 9U ult., of cnune too 
taunlbr this number. We shaUgive It in our next We do not 
know why It did not come to hand sooner, as we believe this was 
nine days after the Bxecutlve Meeting. 

. To ConaKsroxDBirrs.— S. Y., A Sob^criber, T., L. D. CUft, W. 
P. Cleaveland, L. G. Bingham. L. T. IVdbot, S. B. Pnnona, and 
Andnw Stone, an received. 

PRINCES LINIi^AN BOTANIC GARDEN Vim~ 

NURSERIES, 
FLUSUIJfO, JTEAR J€EW YORK, 

Wm. R. Prince db Co. oflbr for sale their unrivalled collection ef 
Fruit and Ornamental T^ees, fcc. The entin ftult department Is 
car^hlly scratinlzed by them personally, and Ingrafted Aom the 
largest collectton of bearing apeciinen trees In the Unton ; and 
thmr chaUeagn a convfurlson In accuracy with any establishment 
In America or Europe. Purchasers an solicited to inspect their 
trees, and witness tneir superiority in sine and vigor. The pn- 
emlnenoe claimed can be readily tasted by 8onidln| dnpiloalB 
Mdets to them and to any ochsr nursery. They have SjOOO nxtra- 
slaed pean (on near and qulnce),8 to 19 Ibet with hea d s, very 
strong, and suitable for Immediate bearing ; and 10,000 penia, 5 Id 
8 ft., and S^OOOfordwarftorenfusneirtil* Alao plama, and npil- 
cots on plums, of the samaslnns, and a laiae slock of Baldwin and 
other apples, cherries, and peaches, the latter very low, by the 
huadnd and thousand. IIKOOO quinces, 3 to 6 feet ; 5,000 I^n- 
.cashin gooseberries, assorted ; Victoria and other conanis ; Pks- 
tolf, Francoaia, and other raspberries, at low rmsc Of gimpCB, 
the amortment mmpria sa the most celebrated and tamiuUit st- 
/•slcd Ibnign varieties for the table, and all the American varie- 
ties. The collection of roses Is the largest in the Unkm, and 
comprises 70,000 plants of 1,300 snUndld varintlea, nnshnactag 
every novelty that could be seiecieo ftom ten of thn IniBaat col- 
leettons la Europe, and the plants an much laiger than are nsn- 
nUysold. 10^000 magnoUaa, 3 to 10 Ibet 80,000 Eveigreen tnes, 
of every class and rise. 60,000 Hawthorns nnd prtvnCa, te 
hedges. 504NI0 hife Dutch anungus, and 5^000 Tobolsk, Vleie- 
ria, and levlathnn rhsbnibw Ofomameatal tnes they have above 
SOOjMOof every sine and class, including 1,000 splendid Paalowala 
Imperlalls, 6 to 8 feet The purchaser may save two >-#Mt by 
the superior sine oi Uidr trees and shrubbery. 

PrieodOatatogues sent to all poet paid appUnMBs. 

FMmary, 1846. 



HOVEVS SEEDLING 6TRAWBCRIIY. 
Price Bl 60 per hundred plants, and flO per th o n sand. 

A. a ALLEN, 187 Water Stnet, N.T. 

SHEPHERD DOGS FOR BALE. 
Four very fine pups ndsed flom an Imported English dog and 
Seolch sint Apply by letter, post paid, to Bn. Gales, 90O Bread- 
way, H/lf^^OrmaybeeeenataeBbov^ 



IMPERIAL OAT8. 

A fr w baiNls «r these superior oats can be had of thn enb* 
nf hami, or LflOpsc bushel. 

A* A. ALLEN; IBI Walsff AnH N.T. 



ABVERTISBMENTS. 
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8AXTON & MILEa, 
BOOKSELLXaS, PUBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 

Vo. 906 Bnadwrnft ^*^ York, 

Would paitlcolarly call attention to their amortnwnt of worln 
^rtainlng to Agriculttifa and Raral Economv, a few ofwhfch 
■M enumerated, with the ratail prices, fh>m which a liberal di»- 
eoant will be made wlwn a number of worka are onjored at one 
thne, vis. :-~- 

Towntey on the Honey Bee. 90 cent*. 

The American Ftower iSarden Directory. Price •l.SS. 

The American Shepherd. Pirice $1. 

Vols. 1, 8, a. and 4, American Agriculturist Price $ia&. 

Johnson's AgricuHon) Cbemls^. Price $135. 

Rnschenberi^s Horsemanship, Price f 1. 

Stock Raiser's Manual. Price 03. 

American Farmer's Eneyclrasdia. Price $4. 

Treatise on Oattle. Price $3, 

Prince's Pomological Manual. Price f 1.50. 

M cMahott*8 American Gardener. Price 03.5#. 

Hoare on the Vine. Price 63 cents. 

The American Florist. Price 38 cents. 

Pamell's Applied Chemistiy. Price f 1. 

Ura*s Dictionary of Arti, Blanufnctures, Ice. Price i<h 

Dana's Prise Essay on Maaines. Price 13| cents. 

Fessenden's Amenoan Oaidener. Pi lea 80 cents. 

Knowlson's Cattle Doctor or Cow Doctor. Price 35 cents. 

Complete Gardener and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Bttisi on the Rose. Price 75 cenU. 

Prince on the Rose, invrwa. 

Downlng's Fruit and Forest Trees. Price 01.60. 
** Landscape Gardening. Price f3.60L 
" Cottage Residences. Price 82. 

lisng's Htahland Cottajps. Price fl^. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 38 cents. 

Blason's Farriery. Price $1. 

Hind's Ditto. Price 75 cents. 

E vevT Man his own Gardener. Price 121 can ts. 

The Horse, Its Habits and Management Price 1S| cents. 

Boussbigaulf s Organic Nature. Price 80 centt. 

Diapei's Treatise on Plants. Price 18.90. 

Agncultiual Almanac. Price centst 

The American Poulterer's Companion ; a practieal Treatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management of 
the Various Species of Domesttie PouUry, with Illustrations 
CfU^ or sixty) and Portraits of Fowls taken firom Life. By C. 
N. Bement Price 91.85. 

ClatN and Youatt's Cattle Doctor, contalnlnc the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Traatmentof all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
Sheep, and Swine. Price 60 cents. 

Essays on Practieal Agriculture, by Adam Beatty, of Ken- 
tucky. Price 01. 

The American Turf Register and Scud Book. By P. N. Edgar. 
Price 92. 

Lieblg^i Agrtenltnral and Animal Chemistry. Price 26 cts. each. 
** familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 1S| cents. 

Loudon's Bnoyetopadla of Agricmltore (English). Price $10. 
'* BacyelopcdlaofGaidening. Price flOl' 
•* BneyelopmUaofArehitBetuM. Price M- 

Bridgemaa's xonag OaideBer's AiMistant, new edition, much 
onlaiisd. FiteeiSL 

The Farakor's Mine, being the most complete woffc on Mannwia 
ever pnldlshed. Price 75 cents. 

The Vegetable KlBgdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price %\S&. 

Vouau on the Hone ; a new edition. Price $1.75. 

Rural EcoBOuy. By Boossincaolt Price 91.50l 

Stable Economy, by Stewart. Kevised by A. B. Allen. Price 81 . 

Iohnstoia*s OetechlsBi of Agricolturai Chemistry and Geology. 
Price 85 oeats. 

The ComploCe Vvamt and Rami Eeonomist, by Tbomas O. 
Fesaeaden. Prtoe 75 cents. 

The New AaMrloan Oithardlst. by Wm. Kenrick. Price 871 cts. 

llM Honey Bee, Its Nataal Histoiy. fte^ with 36 eagmvbffi. 
Price 31 eenta. 

Bees« PigeoQs, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, IhmlUarly de- 
scribed. Price 374 cents. 

The Ameileaa FooltiT Book; being a practical Tkealise on the 
Management of Domestic Poultry Price 37| cents. 

A Treatile on Sheep, with the best means for their General 
Management, Improrement dec** by A. Blaekloek. Price 50 eonts. 

The Theory of Hoitlcnltate ; or, an attempt to explain the 
prtnclnal opemtioBS of Oaidenlng upon Pbysioiaglcal Principles, 
by J. Undley. Prise fLBS. 

Oaidenlng ibr Ladles, and Cowpanicm to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price 81.50. 

American Husbandry. Price ••I* 

The Fanner's Instractor ; fmwtoting of Essays, Diiectiona, and 
flints for the Management of the Faim and the Garden. By J. 
Bnel. 8 vols. Price $L 

A Muck Manual Air nmen, by Sanvel L. Dana. Price 50 els. 

Chemistry Applied to Agricnltaie, byN. LeComteChaptal. 
moe SO eentr. 

Skinner on the Dog. Price 75 cents. 

Onlers promptly attended to. fiir all UnUttef Books In avery de- 
iwrtnent of Uteratuie. 



8 AXTON fc HI LES are Ageeu for all the PubUcatlons of the 
day, which will be furnished at publisher's prices. 

Also, on hand, a complete assortment of School, Classleal, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they dBu at wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices for Cash. 

LAWRENCE'S TONGUELE88 BUCKLE. 
The Subscxiber oflfers for sale the above patent buckle In any 

Jiuantlty, in all parts of the United States, except Wisconsin, 
llinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and so much of 
New York as lies west of the Hudson river. The richt to make 
the buckles lor all Pennsylvania and New York belongs aoldf 
to the subscriber, and he will Airnlsh buckles to all who own 
rights to sell and use in those two States ; and they mutt procure 
them of the subscriber. Persons in those two States, who wish 
buckles, must furnish to the subscriber a certificate of the pa- 
tentee, that they own the right to sell or uso. For an account in 
A>ll of this bttcKle, which is superior to all others, see the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist fbr Sept, 1S15. The buckle being without a 
tongue, the trace is not weakened by cutting holes m it ; it is a 
compound lever, and holds the trace by pressure, and as the pres- 
sure condenses the trace It makes the trace stronger, just wnere 
the buckle having a tongue makes It weakest ; and the greater 
tho draught the greater the prossnre of the buckle on the trace. 
For buckles apply to Cornell, Brothers, 889 Pearl Street, New 
York. THOS. HOLLIS. 

LINN>EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

(LATB Of WILLI AX PRINCB, DtCBOSedy) 

FLUSHING, LOJCO JSLAJfD, JfEAR ^EVf TORIT. 

The New Proprleton of this ancient and cdebraied Nursery, 
known as Prikcb's, and exclusively designated by the above 
title Ibr neariy fifty yean, ofibr fiw sale a more extensive variety 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vbies, Plants, Ice, than 
can be found in any other nursery In the United States, and the 
gennlnenesa of which may be depended npon ; and they will an- 
nwnittlngly endeavor to merit the confidence sind patronage of the 
public, by integrity and liberality in dealing, and moderation In 
ehaigefti 

DMcriptive Catalogues, with directions for Planting and CuN 
ture, fbnlshed frotts, on application Post-paid, and ordera 
promptly executed. WINTER lb CO., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. 1., Feb., 1846. 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

The house, garden, and outbuildings of the late Mr. William 
Cleveland, are ofi!ered for sale at a great baigatn. The situation 
is a most desirable one fbr a person having children to educate, 
being within a few rods of an excellent hiflh school, in the First 
Society of the town of Norwich, Conn. The house will accom- 
modate a larse Atmlly, or two small ones, having two Utdiens, 
two gardens, &c., A^c. The water is excellent both for drinking 
and washing. For particulais inquire oi Henry Strang, Esq., or 
George U: Fuller, oiNorwich, Conn., or 
A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water Street, New Yorit. 

rASTOLFF RASPBERRY. 

The Subscriber has Just received a ftesh supply of the abote 
valuable Raspberry, esteemed In Bagland superior to aU other 
varieties. The fruit is very large, of rich ilavor, and bears abiU' 
dantly. They are ready nr delivery as ftllows : 

Package contalnlng2S canes, 95. Containing 19 eanea, $3. 

Single canes, 30 cents. These are warranted true to name. 

Also for sale, a choice collection of green-house and stove plante. 

Orders addressed to the underslgnM will receive attention, and 
frum unknown applicants n remittance or satislhetory rafisNnce 
Is required. JACOB R. VALK. 

Horticultural Gardens, Flushing, L. I., N.Y^ January 1, I84fi. 

IMPROVED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber breeds on his &rm for sale, the following ani- 
mals of the choicest kind, vis. :— 

Durham CatUe, 

Devon do. 

Cotswold Sheep, 

Southdown do. 
His flurm U large, and his herd and flocks numerous, which en- 
ables him to give an excellent choice. He is paving particular 
attention to the milkhur qnalities of his cattle, both among Dnr* 
hama and Devons. Uis sheep also are not only bred for fine 
fcnns and strong coastitntion, rat heavy, thick fleeces of a good 
qnallty of woot His residence Is two-^nd-a-half miles mm 
BoSklo, and is reached in ten minutes by r ailroa d. 
Bimtk SUA, JBris Oma^, A*. Y. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

FOR SALE OR EXOHANQE. 

1 ofibr for sale my &im of 300 acres and upwards, near the vil- 
lage of Salem. It produces well either grain or grass. The 
buldlngs are aU that are necessary, and together with the land 
itself and fences, are all in good order. The garden is well 
stocked with hmOI froiu and oowers. The situation is pleasant, 
the eoimtry healthy and beautlftil. Price 910,000. 

This property would be exehangsd for real estate In any of tin 
SCaMe, " 



, ,. change of climate being desirable. 

Salem, Washington l?onaty. New YoriL JOHN 8AVAQB. 
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ADVSRTUBMBim.— CONTEirrS. 



DUTCHES8 AQUOULTURAL INmTUTC. 

ThB andenlgsed, oo the Isi of April next, will open at hit 
plAci: of iwldenee, known u the Wilkinson Premium Tnim of 
Minor Vale, Datchess Co^ twelve miles east of the village of 
Fonghkeepeie, a Behool, designed fbr the instraetlon of young 
geaUemen in every depamaeniof incttcal and icieatlfle Agrlcal- 
tnre. TIm Farm contains S90 acres of land, embracing a great 
variety of soil. The location is pleasant and healthrai, and for 
the supply of water, as well as for abandaaoe and variety of 
ftuit, it is surpassed bv few In the Union. Every provision and 
eflbrt on the part of the Pveprietor will be made for securing 
ample means of acquiring a tkorough knowledge of AgriciUture 
la tne most enlarged sense, by the use of the most modern Im- 
IMoved Farm Implements, a ewect Farmer's Library, numeruas 
Agiicultnnl periodicals, and Instruction in all the Academic stu- 
dies— lectures on the Natural Bcieacee— Also, all other reaeon- 
aMe means of exiting la the minds of the pupils a desire for the 
, aeqnieition of all knowledge pertaining thereto. To that end, all 
labor pwformed by the pupils wUl be under the immediate super- 
vWoa and directkm of the Principal, who will, during the hours 
of labor, mideavor to instruct his pimiU by example as well as 
fteoept. A ooniie of Lectnies will be dellveied on each of the 
jonestic aalmaU, commencing with the Horse, during which a 
wrfect Anatomy will be at hand, hairing heen already obtained. 
The pupils will be required to attend Divine Service on the Sab- 
hatii. There are within a short distance, Piesbytariaa, Baptist, 
Methodist, and Friends* Churches. A conveyance will ply, r»- 
fulaily to and from the steamboat landing, Poughkeepsle, on 
WedMsday and Saturday of every week, m the coaveyanoe of 
Ifae mall and passenaers, and the general oonvenlsnoe of the In- 
stitute. Tenn»-t9M per aaaum, ^yaUe semi^MttQally, In 
odvanee. 

Those deslroos of avaiUng theassLves of ihe advantage of this 
lutltntlon, ars reqaestsd to aaake ImnwwUsis appUeathm, as buta 
amlied ntimber of pupils will be nsee l iv B d fiv the flvstyear. 

A good eomoMm sehool edueaden, and good moral character, 
wBl be requlslts Inorder that afouqff man may be admicied into 
lUs Instlmtlon. 

RnrannKcss.— The Trustees of the American lasUtiile, and 
Jao. L. Mason, Esq., New 7of1c. 

JOHN WILKQf SON, PriaelpaL 

Address Pcmghkeepsla, Dutchess County. 



THE AMEBICAIf A«&IGlJI<XtJJftIS'r. 



COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 

or 



PAB80N8 iL OO 

The PraprieUin desira to call attention to this extensive 
Bitabilstament, now one ol the largest in the Union, covering an 
ansa of more man ikfty acres, and compactly planted with every 
Aslrable variety of Ftult sua Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

Their Fmrr Tanxs they «an racommend as being straight and 
Ihrlftf ; of undoubted fsnulnenees, as to variety, which they en- 
SOTS by dosepenonal attsatton to progiacatlng flom the most re- 
liable sources and from bearing trees ; and also as being, from the 
wcU-ripeaed state of tho wood, peculiarly adapted to higher 
latitudes. 

To those who are fai need of OftiiaMurrAX.TuBs ▲■» SHxms, 
they can with confldenee wwomnaead their assortment, as em- 
hiaclng, together'wUh the old standard varieties, many new spe 



l personally by the Proprietors, from the principal 
Horticultural Bsfahilshmwits of Europs, whence they are receiv- 
ing constant additions* 

Oidsis may be addressed lo ths Ploprlelacs at Flushing, New 
Toik, and Catalogues can be obtained by amplication to them- 
selves, or to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Btraet, or to Paiaoos and 
Lawnnce, 1» Pearl Btnei, New Yorit. 

Flushing, N.Y., 8 mo., 1840. 



COUNTRY 8EAT AND FARM. 
IV»m 8iLLB^--A Fann and beantiftd Country Seat, at FUuhlng, 
L.I.. one mile from the steamboat landloff-contafadng about sixty 
acns of land, under the best state of cultivaHon, havlaga floe 
view of the bay and surrounding country. On the premlsos are 
a two story dwelUng-house (handsome interior), marble mantels 
and Adding doors, containhig ten rooms, laige ganret and cellar, 
with Uiehen, wasluoom, and nllkrooaa— «ttaehed, two large 



hams, canlage house, stable, and other outbuildings also gar- 
deners and nurmer*s cottages. The gaidens an tasteftdly laid 
out wUh fruit and floweis, upwards of 100 peach trees, and over 



9S0 specimens of fruit trees of various Mnds, large green hoose, 
hoiphonse, pots. Ac, Ac, and one of tlie most auendid vineries 
of iu Mnd, in this country or in Europe, 186 foot kmg, and S Aet 
wUsi with spaa looC eoniahring 103 superior foreign Orape Vines, 
oCil varieties, and 4D Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and CTreeniue 
traes, on arched trellises in the cenUo, bearing large fruit The 
vines commeoce bearing thU summer. Portlier description is un- 
isary, as penous duposed to purchase, will view the premi- 
The Adiities of communication between Flushing and the 
dty, both by stoamboat and stages, are too AmWat to need 

description. 

For terms of sale, which wOl be reasonable aad aceoamiodat- 
inc. aoDi V (if by letter post-paid) to W. H. Franklin A Son, Broad 



Published Monthly, by Baxtoh A Mn«s, t05 Broadway. Ifew 
York, containing 39 iMges, royal octavo. 

TERMS— Oae DoUar par year hi advance ; tbiut eofilea fbr Two 
Dollars , eight copies fix Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIF TY C ENTS a 
year, Ar the Monthly Numbers, and SETENTY-FIYB CEJ«T8 
per copy for bound vdumes. It will be eipected that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Seereiaiy 
of the Society. The oldect in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more ezteaaivoly 
than it could otherwise bo done. We hope, henceforth, te see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Plantar la ihs 
country. 

Bach number of the Anicnlturist contains but One shoot, aad 
is transported by mull under the same regulations as new^papan. 
viz. : Jfte any mstance not over 30 miles from its place of nuhliaa' 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in tihe Btais 
of New York, vme esat postage on each number, and mis aadahs^ 
unu if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Editors of liewspapen noticing the numbenof this woA uaonth- 
iy, or advertising it, will be frinushed a copy gratis, upon 
such notice to tUs oAee. 



DURHAM BULL FCR BALE. 

Not having suffleiont use Ar him, the subscriber oAn ffar sals 
his thorough bred imported bull, Prince Albert Bis alio was chs 
celebrated bnli. Sir Thomas FatrAz, and his pedigree can be sees 
in the British Herd book. Vol. 4, page 382. He Is five yean dd, 
a red roan, of medium slxe, and or quiet temper. If not previously 
dtoposed oC he will be oflbred for sale at the ant show cf Ar 
New Yfufc State Agricultural Society. 

Lettan on thesuldcet can be addr es sed to flio subscriber ef Kei 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, where the bull amy be saea. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRICER. 

The subscriber keeps this superior Ibrtillaer eonatandy on 
hand for sale, in bags, banrels, half barrels, aad kegs. It eoaws 
direct flrom the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is wanantad 
gBunino and of a flist rate quality. 

Price Ibr tea tons or more S cents psr lb. 

** five aad under ten tans. . . U di». 

** two " five » do^ 

** one ** two 91 do 

" half *« one 3 do. 

** less than half a ton 3^ do. 

This Guano is packed in bags wdi^ting from 190 to 150 lbs.; 
faaoela, fiom 900 toSao lbs. : half barrels from 115 to UO lbs ; 
kegs about 00 lbs. each. When a larger quantity 
ton Is taken, it U expected It will be in bags. No 
for tase, and no charge for packages. Cartage extra. 

A. B. ALLBN, ISTWatarSoMl, N. Y. 
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TO CORRESPOTOENTa. 
TueditioDof ourpaperis bo large now.thB 
ue obliged to dote oar columns eulv in the r-~ 
ceding month, in order to gel it printed and sent off 
pt(»npl]jrattbetinieof ilsdsle. We wiih oor u 
reepondeDte hereafter to be&r thie parti caUily 
mind 1 aitd if their farore do Dot reach us at least tni 
weeks in advance of the firet of the month, there \% 
no certainlj that they can be inserted in thai nam- 
W of th« paper, bat may lie over till the succeed- 
ing month. Tnonennaccustomed to edit a periodical 
of this kind, cannot estimate the importance of an 
editor's having his matter in hand, ana all prepared, 
at least one month in advance of publication. In 
consequence of not getting articles in eeason, we 
are frequently obliged to let them lie over nearly a 
year, much to our own regret and that of corres- 
pondents. Advertisements must be sent in as early 
as the 15th of the month in advance. 



JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, 
l^u root is cultivated precisely like the potato, 
in hills or drills. At the %outh and West it is fed 
off by taming swine on to the fields, who root them 
np and consume them at pleasure. A winter's 
supply of food is thus easily provided for their 
hogs, and the crop fed off the land greatly enriches 
it. The artichoke is considered one of the best of 
fertilizers, as it derivesa la^ amount of its carbon 
and nittotfen from the atmosphere. They sbonld be 
cuttirated extensively in well grown orchards, as 
they do well in the uade, pulverize the soil with- 
out exhanating it, and leave it in a good condition 
for growing trees. After the fruit is gathered turn 
the swine on to feed them off. Rooting them up is 



neariy as beneltdal as plowing ; at the same 
the swine destroy neatly all tne insects harboring 
round the trece, and the mannre they leave is equi- 



valent to a eood top-dresaing. Hie artichoke is ■ 
delicious table v^etable, pared and cut up raw 
in thin slices with vinegar added to it. Many are 
also fond of it boiled and mashed like turnips. 
Frost does not injure the roots, and after the first 
planting they w3l prnpagate Aemselves. The roots 
of the Jemsalem are 3l-snaped, rather large, and of 
a pure white color. The kind of artichoke bearing 
a root with pink streaks or spots on the flesh part, 
is not as good as the Jerusalem. Iliey grow well 
in the poorest land. 

CULTURE OF CABBAGE 

Tux cabbage crop is a very important one m the 
vicinity of ciues, and immense quantities are raised 
there; but we doubt whether as much attention is 
pud to the culture of this vegetable on the farm as 
there should be, considering its importance as food 
for both man and beast. If is true that in conse- 
quence of the eeverily of the weather of the North- 
em Slates (cabbage being a very watery vegetahle), 
it is not as profitable to feed to stock as in tne mild- 
er winter climate of Great Britain ; and, in addition 
to this, it is more difficult to keep with ue,and more 
difficult to store. Nevertheless, for food for cattle, 
as the froet cuts off the grass in the autumn, and 
before the severity of the winter sets in, few vege- 
tables excel it Then, each an immense quantity 
can be raised per acre where the ground is fsvonble 
for the crop, uid it is so easily cmtivated, it is quite 
an inducement for those who have but a emaU 
quantity of land to devote a few acres to it. 

There are various methods of cultivating the 
cabbage; for thefield, with the largervariety,Dow- 
ever, we prefer planting them in hills two and a 
half to three feet apart each way, it is so much 
easier using the cultivator among the plants, and 
thus saves ute tedious process of hand noeing. It 
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is a general rule to sow the seed in beds and then 
transplant A recent and much superior practice 
is, to sow from three to live seeds in the places 
where jou wish one plant to grow. In this case 
the ]ai]eest and roost thrifty plant only is left stand- 
ing. After it gets three to four weeks old, the 
other plants are pinched ofi or broken down. 
Grown in this way the heads are said to be much 
larger and finer than when the young cabbages are 
transplanted, as it is contended that however care- 
fully the process may be j>erformed, the plant re- 
ceives a check in its incipient state which it never 
entirely recovers. There is reason and philosophy 
in this, and we should be glad if those engaged in 
the culture of cabbages would make experiments 
the present season between different rows, side by 
side, sowine the seed as above, and in the usual 
method, ana then transplant. 

DEAD ANIMALS. 
At all seasons of the year dead animals are to be 
seen hung up on fences and on trees ; and espe- 
cially is this the case in spring. On every farm 
where sheep are kept, dead lambs are suspended in 
the beautiful, blooming, and fruit-bearing orchards 
— ^how shocking ! — to annoy the sidit and smelJ, 
and waste the farmer's means, fiogs and cats 
too are frequently hoisted into view in the same 
annoying axui disgusting manner. If horses, cattle, 
sheep, or hoes die, thev are drawn out of sieht, 
but not out of smell, Ana are still sources of dis- 
fl;ust Why is all this ? If the fanner be so un- 
fortunate or so n^ligent as to lose an animal, 
should he be so wasteful as to permit the carcase 
to decay uselessly in the open air, to ihe great an- 
noyance of his family and every passer by ? Does 
he not know that animal matter is the best and 
richest of manure ? Animal matter contains every 
element that is necessary to grow every plant 
known. In it are phosphate and carbonate of 
lime, ammonia, carbon, in short, in the best form, 
all the essentials of vegetal^e growth. Its putritive 
power is great, and if added to the compost heap 
hastens fermentation, and adds greatly to its rich- 
ness. Whenever a fowl, cat, doe, sheep, pig, 
horse, or cow dies, let the carcase oe cut up, and 
the bones broken, and the whole added to the 
manure heap. The carcase of a single horse will 
turn loads of useless muck or peat into manure, 
richer than any ordinary barn -yard dung. Why 
then suiTer it to decay uselessly and annoyingly? 
It is true it is not lost, for the gases that taint the 
air are appropriated by plants; bat the fanner who 
owned the animal gets but a small portion of what 
should be all his own. Why, then, will he waste 
the dead energies of the horse, when he has lost 
the living ones ? If our readers will heed what we 
say, they will not suffer dead animals to annoy the 
eve and disgust the nose hereafter. Bury them in 
the manure heap ; add some lime to quicken decay, 
and charcoal dust or plaster to absorb the gases, 
and much will be ^ned to the good appearance of 
the farm, the quality of the manure, and the quan- 
tity of the crops grown ; and much to the purse of 
the farmer. If your neighbor be so improvident as 
to waste a dead animal, beg it of him, that it may 
not be detrimental to health and uneless to vegeta- 
tion. Laws should be passed to compel the saving 



and use of this most powerful of fertilizers, when 
common sense and decency fail to do it* 

Whenever it is desiraole to hasten decay, and 
rapidly turn animal matter into manure, sulphuric 
acid may be used. This would be too eipen«Te 
(although the acid is cheap) for farm purposes, but 
may be employed for the garden, where expense is 
not so important. It is frequently desirable to have 
a rich manure in the garden, and it is not at hand. 
Animal matter put into sulphuric acid will in a 
few hours furnish it. Every house will supply 
much refuse animal matter. To this lats, mioe, 
moles, feathers, hair, bones, horns, &c., may be 
added. If the garbage of a slaughter-house can be 
got, it should be. All these will soon be reduced 
to an available state, be inoffensive, and will add 
great fertility to the soil where used. The requi- 
site quantity of acid may be ascertained by exoeri- 
ment — about 10 or 15 lbs. is usually allowed for 
100 lbs of animal matter. 

A LESSON ON PLOWING. 
I VisTTiNO the farm of Edward J. Woobey, Esq., 
atHeU^;at Neck, one day the past month* we were 
conducted over it by his manager, Mr. Samad 
Pate. He has just begun his operations there, and 
will one of these days make it one of the most pro- 
ductive places that adorn this neighborhooi He 
showed us a £eid of about twelve acies« the moA 
thoroughly sub-drained oi anything we. have yet 
seen in the United States. It was originally a deep 
morass ; now it is a firm, dry, meadow. But as we 
hope to be favored with an account of the operatioa 
from Mr. Woolsey himself one of these days, w« 
forbear further observation upon it. 

Mr. Pate is a Scotchnran, and having seveial 
Scotch plowmen, with Scotch plows at work, \o 
gratify our curiosity he invited us to see them ope- 
rate. The work was not done for show, but was 
such as characterizes the every day operations of 
good plowmen in Scotland ; and if all were not as 
well done at home, they would be dismissed by their 
employer for awkward workmanship. The field 
in which we found the men at work was about 40 
rods long, o! a rich loamy soil, and coated with a 
ton^h old sward. Here the men set in andros 
their furrows from end to end, as straight as one 
could draw a line, turning them 6 inches deep, and 
1 1 inches wide, slightly Tapped, and packing them 
up one after the other all .dky lobg, with a sisgie 
pair of horses, each plowman (hiving his owa 
team, and not varying throughout their work, as 
we could discover, a single inch in the thickness or 
width of their furrow slices. We have seen asgood 
plowing in Great Britain, but never anything like 
It before, as a whole, in the United States, though 
we have often been present at the most celebrated 
plowing matches. There were no snake trails, or 
ram's horns h^e, or half-turned sods, or untouched 
ground, or skipped places ; but the whole was as 
thoroughly and evenly done as it would be possi- 
ble to accomplish with the most careful spading^ 
and when harrowed with the £ne double harrow, 
the surface of the field bad the appearance of s 
wdl'due OLiid fine-raked garden. 

People may say what they please, yet we con- 
tend that good plowing is not only tn« first, bat 
the most important part of die operatioDS on the 
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farm, and without it nothing else can be thoroughly 
well done for the crop. It would be well for out 
farmers if they would take lessons on plowing, 
at least so far as to enable them to draw 
stnuKht lines (for Ihese are rarely seen in the Uni- 



ted States), and stir and pulrerlze the ground well. 
We should be gtad to get bold of the plow handles 
ouimItm under Mr. Pate's inslraction, and only 



regret that our numerous avocationa elsewhere 
prerenl our doing so ; but as il| was, we did 
absolutely slay long enough Co lunaAortfTirrow ; 
yet, in comparisoa of those of the canny Scotch- 
men, we wQI candidly acknowledge it did not do 
us much credit Our readers, howsTer, will please 
bear in mind that we are now somewhat out of 
practice, and that we are unluckily more at home 
with the pen just at this moment than with the 
plow handles. We trust this will not always be 






theet 

One of the men whom we saw 
is deaiions of obtaining a permanent 
fanner. We wero witnesses of his plowing, and 
can recommend that, and as for the rest we will 
refer to Mr. P. Any one employing him might be 
suT« of oae thing ou hia farm.and uatis— «(ra^Al 
furrow*. 

BOSH FULLER. 



Fro. to. 
Thh is a Ten* usefnl ionileaMnt to adaeh to 
bnshea, clumps or roots, and bogs, for Um purpoM 
of palling then out of the XToand. It ia raada with 
two, three, or foardaWB. Tbaao are hooked to the 
bush doae to tha growid, ao ox-ekaiii is then 
hooked into a faola at the other end of the poller, 
the cattle attached, when the bush artd roots are 
easily hauled oat. It. alao aoswera rery well 
pulling out un^ atumpe. It will do the work of 
h^ a dozen m«i in dearitig and grabbing. 
Price »3 to »1. 

DoTTOM CoBN.— Mr. Frederick Plumb, of Sala- 
bury. Conn., seye that he received an ear of eora 
from a friend, who said it was from the Rocky 
Monntaina. The gTaina of this ear were covered 
wid) a hoak. Ue baa improved it by cullivation, 
and thloka it will eoon be entirely free from hoak, 
and will be in perfect resemblaDCe of the Dutlon 
com, which Mr. Plnmbaeteemsaa the beat kind for 
the NoTtheni and Eaateni Statee. Ue planted, a 
few yeaia einee, ten acne of DuUon corn, ten 
acm of the yellow eighUrowed, ten aeiea of the 
twelve and fourteea.rowed white, and ten acres of 
eight-rowed wUte, The Dotton proved a much 
better crop Aan either of the other veriettes. Next 
to the Duttsn, Mr. F. {oaf era tha aight-niwed yellow. 



NCESERIES OF MESSRS. HOVET fc CO. 

Wi visited these extensive nuraeiies last July. 
They are situated in West Cambridge, a few miles 
out of Boston, and contain upwards of 3S acres of 
a great variety of soil, from a light sand to a heavy 
loam, lying upon asubstiatura o7 heavy clay, vary* 
inz in its depth from 2 to 10 feet from the surface. 
This substratum is of great eervice to the nursery, 
as a sufficient quantity can be broiight up any time 
by the trench plow or deep spading, to temper the 
surface soil to such a consistency as to suit any 
variety of shrub or tree ; and the ground being 
thoroughly sub-drained, the operations of the nur- 
sery are never Impeded by an excess of moisture. 
The ground slopes from the south-west to north- 
west, and is exposed to all the cold winds of the 
country, which the Messrs. Hovey think la qiute 
an advantage in enabling them to rear hardy trees. 

Mr. C. M. Horey haa recently lelnmed from an 
excurnon to Euioiie, a very interesting account of 
which he has pubfisheU in a series of numbeta in 
his Horticultural Magazine. While abroad, he 
made arrangements to add largely to their collection 
of fruits. Sec. Especial attention is given here *" 
.pears, they having the enormous nnmbei 
600 diiTerent kinds, from every good 



number of 400 to 



Europe and in our own country, for the purpose of 
testii^ their genuineneBS and * qualities. Some 
of these we saw in bearing, ana very fine ape- 
cimens they were. We think they will hare 
some new and choice ones for sale in a year 
or two. It is their intention to reject the indifferent, 
and propagate the good varieties only. We noted 
several other kinds of choice fruit treeshere, among 
which are the May and new and black Bigareau 
ehecryi the Icknortb, ImperatrJce, Fellemberg, 
Royal Nouvelle, Thomas, and other pluma; Faa- 
tolff raspberry, Victoria currant, &c, tie. We 
found the Victoria rhubarb here of immense size, 
and of fine quality. This, with Downing's eeed- 
linp, which is ao earlier variety, ate conanered the 
01^ two sorts now worth cultivatingby those who 
desires superior quality of food. 

The Messrs. Hovey are vei^^ careful about Oieir 
work in the nursery, never using the plow or the 
cultivator, but instead of these implements, the 
spade. They think that they can thus bring for- 
ward their trees in a superior manner, thegranr>d,ia 
ao much better worked. As we have no experience 
in this matter, we must leave nuser^en to decide 
for themselves which are the best implements for 
their nee. 

They have originated another seedling stniw. 
berry, which they call the Boston pine. It is of fine 
flavor, though not bo large as the Hovey seedling. 

The green-house department here is very exten- 
sive. The large conservatory, or show house, is of 
a chaste, neat architecture, 84 feet long, 22 feet 
wide, with a span roof, and well constructed 
throughout, being one of the most expensive in the 
country. Another large house is 81 hy 25, with a 
span roof. Besides these there are some smaller 
bouMa, maifi^^ a rich and varied display of planta. 
The camriliaa weis worthy of all a dm i a iion. 
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upwards of 3,900 varielies of the best foieiRn sad 
native, eonie of the largest of nhich we ooted were 
8 to 10 feet high. Nor was leas attention dven to 
rosea. Here we found 1,200 varielies, the most 
BiiDeib of which we thought was La Reiue — worthy 
indeed of being the queen of her species. Messrs. 
Kovej & Co. hare taken the first premiums of the 
MassachuBeits I lorti cultural Society for three yeai 
past, for the best show of tare roses, and if we may 
be pennitted to judge by what we saw here, they 
well desetred them. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey politely conducted us orer thi 
premises, and pointed out many other things worthy 
of notice ; but we r^et to say, that the weather 
was ejcessirely hot, and we had been so greatly 
fatigued by sereral other excursions during the day, 
before reaching these nurseries, that we fell little 
inclination to take notes, and have doubtless forgot- 
ten many things which we ought to mention. Yet 
this we remeniber, he has recently built a beautiful 
pointed Oothic cottage, and is now tastefully adorn- 
ing the grounds around with choice flowers and 
■Uubbery, and within this we were hospitably en- 
teitaioed, and shown one of the best borticultara} 
libnriefl we have seen in this country. Many of 
the works ate rare, and others exceedingly rich and 
^tgeous in exquisite colored engrarings, of supe- 
rior frqita and flowers. Mr, Hovey is the editor of 
the Horticultaral Magazine, publiibed in Boston ; a 
work too well known and highly regarded by Ae 
public to need any farther notice of ours. 

These gentlemen have an agricultural implement 
aad seed store in Boston, where they do an exten- 
sive business in their line. With all these varied 
oecopations they doubtless have a pretty active life 
of it, and we can only hope it may prove as profit- 
able to them as busy. 

PARING FLOW. 



Fra. 41. 
Thu plow is nsed for paring tnrf lands pre- 
puaton' to burning. The share is thin and fiat, 
made of wrought iron, steel-edged. It has a lock- 
coolter in the centre, and short coalters on the out- 
ward ed^ of eMfa winft of the share, cutting the 
torf as It moves along into two strips abont one 
foot wide, and as deep as required, uere being a 
sliding apparatns pnt on the end of the beam in- 
stead of a wheel to rwulate the depth of cutting, 
litis is much preferable to a wheel for this paiticn- 
lar purooM. After the turf is pared off into strips, 
men follow with sharp spades and cut it into suita- 
ble lengths, say of two or three feet These pieeaa 
&*j then throw into heaps after drying of which 
Hnf He homed, and the aabta spread broad-fiast oa 



the land. Paring and burning is a veiy ameliorat- 
ing process for stiff clay soils; it changes their 



them friable and i 
paring plow is also an excellent implement for 
cutting off meadow-bogs and grass bunches, aod 
turf for covering a grass plot. 

AMERICAN AGRICDLTCRAL ASSOCIATION. 
Since our last the Society has had two meetings 
ner month, instead of one. At that on the I8th of 
March, Mr. Pell moved that a Horticoltoial de- 
parinient be connected with the Society to make 
exhibitions, and stated that Ihey would be well 
supplied and patronized, if premiums be offered to 
the amount of 9400 or $500, and fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables be included in the eihlbitions. 
The money necessary might be expected to be ad- 
vanced by members, as the constitution does not 
allow the Society to appropriate money not in the 
treasury. A similar Society was commenced in 
Boston a few years ago, from bumble b^nnings, 
and the income of the exhibitioQ the past year is 
said to have been 818,000. 

The resohition was adopted, and the followinc 
Committee appointed to cany it into eflect ; — IL K 
Detafiekt, S. T. Jones, Alex. H. Stevens, T. A. 
Emmet, Wm, S. MeCoun, Hu^ Maxwell, J. F. 
Sheafe, Shepherd Knapp, & K. Collins, James 
Boonnan, Jas. Lenox, Ambrose Stephens, R. B. 
Paiwtns, and R. L. Pell. 

Mr. Van Epps made some further explanationt 
in r^rd to the silk business, showing that the 
mnlticaulis had done well in Washingtoa, D. C, 
where he had 20 acres set oat, and intended to in- 
crease his plantation to 100 acres. Br. UnderhiU 
said that however well this variety of molbeny 
might succeed elsewhere, it could not be depended 
upon to stand the rigor of the New York winters. 
Mr. Seeley addressed the Society on the inilla- 
ence of electricity on vegetMicm, and thoB^t that 
the causes of failure were owing to the enoBeaas 
manner of ^plying it to growing plants. 

At the meeting on tM 1st of A«il, varion* 
grafts, seeds, axiTcgetables were oKred for dis- 
tribution among the msmbsn. Of the latter there 
were some fine large stalks of the pie-plant from 
Mr. Pell, who said thai by selecting toots in the 
fall and placing them in the loam nnder the shelves 
of the greea-hoase. yoa can have a supply of this 
plant from the latter part of February to Jane— 
whereas it is now to be had only during the biter 
month. 

Dr. Gardner preaentetl from the Mbllshera, the 
Messrs. Harper, a copy of his Fanaen' Die- 
Chancellor HeCoun, having been called to the 
chair, read the report of the committee to whom 
was referred the otfet of Gardner Rowland, Esq., 
of his farm on Long Island, for the use of die Soci- 
ety. The report takes the grovod that the Sodelj 
is not auffidently advanced at present in its means 
and resources to safely Msome the re^oaaibility 
ofman^ngafarm; BRdtlMt it will be adviMUe, 
in the preaent stage trf its caueer, to c^ne its 
labors to die investigalioa of new trodis, and the 
elaboration of important ininciplee — leavi^ their 
praetieal applieation to iadiridiul eotcrpiiae. The 
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report expressed the hope that hereafter, when the 
Society found itself more cooipletely established 
in all Its departments, enriched in resources, and 
protected by legislatire incorporation, it wUl be 
enabled to add to its other endowments a pattern 
farm. The report, with its accompanying resolu- 
tions, was adopted. 

Dr. Stetens made some observations respecting 
the use of whale oil soap, and stated that much 
injury had resulted from its application to trees, by 
the too great acceleration of tneir growth. As to 
the worms, no liquid was efficient against them, 
for tiiey deposit their larrs under the inequalities 
of the nark. A solid coating was, in his opinion, 
the only efficient protection. Ih-. Underbill had 
found security in scraping his trees in the winter 
with a dull hoe [a scraper for this purpose, such as 
is found at the agricultural stores, would be better], 
and then paint them with soft soap, and afterward 
he had found a solution of potash — a pound to six 
or eight quarts of water — answer every purpose. 

QoT. Edwards, of Connecticut, then was called 
ii{>, and gave a very interesting account of his 
raising an entensiTe variety of early and late pear 
trees from the seed. He recommended that fruit 
trees should be raised in this way, and stated the 
probability that the race of a tree became, in a cer- 
tain number of years, enfeebled and finally extinct, 
and it was therefore necessary to renew the trees 
from the seed. [We consider this false doctrine 
entirely. If fruit trees are properly taken care of 
they will never run out, any more than animals or 
man himself.] He had also planted the seeds 
of the two native species of grape — ^fox and frost — 
from which he had raised a great variety of fine 
fmit. Altogether, cultivating the native fruits of 
this country had been too much neglected, and he 
earnestly recommended it as being among the sub- 
jects most worthy of attention. Dr. Underbill 
agreed with Qor, Edwards on the necessity of cul- 
tivating American fruit, especially in regard to 
grapes. Foreign grapes, except under glass, can- 
not be cultivated in our climate. '&M winter 
freezes them and the summer scorches them to 
death. All the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
expended in the experiments with foreign grapes 
had been literally thrown away ; and yet tnere were 
nvrserymen, who knew better, every spring adver- 
tising and selling foreign grape-vines which they 
promised would flourish in our soil. They ought 
to be and should be exnosed. In r^ard to Ameri- 
can grapes, they had already been much improved, 
and would doubtless improve for a hundred years 
to come. He had himself nrodnced Isabella and 
Catawba grapes, which had been pronounced good 
by Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Italians ; and they 
were now beginningto lay out vineyards for these 
varieties in Spain, France, and Germany. When 
we b^pan to import them, Americans would doubt- 
less find them of exquisite flavor ! 

Some further remarks were made on the subject 
of grapes, nears, &c., by Gov. Edwards, Dr. Ma- 
■on, and Col. Clark. Dr. Gardner eloquentiy de- 
fended the European grape, and stated tnat it was 
a superior fruit when found wild, which was not 
the case with the American grape. His opinion 
was that the Isabella and Catawba were hybrids. 
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At the meeting on the 15th of April, the Corras* 
ponding Secretary, Mr. Green, read a letter from 
fiaron Yon Spech, of Upper Bavaria, accompanied 
by a treatise on sheep and anodier on hops, writ- 
ten by that nobleman. 

Afr. Howland presented a basket of large, deli- 
cious strawberries, perfectly ripe, and of me most 
exquisite flavor and fragrance — ^together with a 
plant containingthe berry in all stipes, from flowei 
to ripe fruit They are the monthly strawberry. 
Mr. Howland received theplant from Mobile about 
eighteen months since. The plant is very healthy 
and vigorous, and bears luxuriantly. 

Mr. Dradlsh presented for distribution and expe- 
rimental planting a small parcel of potatoes from 
Ocua, a table land in the highest part of New 
Grenada, S. A., and in about 30^ lat N. They 
were dark in color, and of small size. 

Mr« Griffin detailed some experiments he had 
made last summer wifli various kinds of manure 
upon com. He planted com with guano, pou- 
dretle, stable-manure, and ashes. That with guano 
was far the best, pondrette next, and ashes last. 
Some of the com which he had soaked thirty-six 
hours befwe planting, in cuano-water, grew the 
greenest and thriftiest ; but he did not know that it 
yielded any more dian tiiat guanoed in the hilL 
The graund was clayey, and not particularly 
adapted to the potato. 

Mr. Howland had tried an experiment with com 
last year. He divided a ten-acre lot into fhree sec- 
tions. Hie first he gave a top-dressing with stable 
manure planting ; the second lime before plowing ; 
the third he first plowed and ihtn dressed with lime. 
This he found to be decidedly the best 

Mr. Lawrence exhibited a model of his newly- 
invented park-sate, which can be opened without 
dismounting. It is very ingenious and simple, and 
must work well 

Dr. Gardner mentioned that some noise had been 
made in this country regarding a new kind of pro- 
vender used in Germany, and which was said to 
be far more nutritious tlian any odier kind of green 
fodder, not excepting clover. This was known 
under the name of spurry, and in several instances 
persons had sent tq Europe for &e seed. This was 
quite unnecessary. The plant is indij^enous here, 
and well known to fanners as infecting com and 
wheat fields. It is known as corn spurry; and if 
«ven half the wonders told of its nutritiousness by 
our friends in Germany be correct. It is worthy of 
attention by our farmers. At the Doctor's sugges- 
tion, a committee was appointed to make some ex- 
periments on this subject After some little farther 
business, the Society adioumed, to meet on the first 
Wednesday evening in May. 

MiNuas. — Cart out all the maaaie on your pre- 
mises as fast as possible, and spread it broadcast 
upon your grass lands or plow it under for hoed 
crops. It is fast losing its most fertilizing portions 
in tne sun and rain, and the sooner you |^ it on to 
your lands and covered up, the better. If left to 
rot in the bam yard it fertilizes the air, and passes 
into your neighbors' crops at the expense of 
your own. No good furmer will neglect his mamm 
heap — ^it is his mine ol wealth 
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DISEASES OF POULTRY. 

Beiso a subscriber to the Agriculturist, and 
ing a jg;reat many articles on iae breeding, rearing, 
ana diseases of poultry, I thought I would relate 
an experiment 1 made on a fowl of the Poland 
breed, if you saw fit to publish it for the benefit of 
those who may have fowls afflicted in the same 
way. 

I noticed one of my bens drooping for two or 
three days, and when 1 went to feed the fowls, she 
woiUdnot eat. I therefore concluded somediing 
must be wrong. I took her up and found her crop 
perfectly full. I than came to the conclusion that 
she was crop-bound, and she might get over it in a 
day or two ; but she continued to get worse, and 
was now in the last stage of existence. I now 
made an incision through the breast, into the cn^, 
of an inch long, when I found the passve fsom 
the crop to the gizzard completely stoppea up. I 
removed that,' took two stitches in the crop, kept 
the hen in a warm place for a week, fed her on 
wann, light food, and she is now as well as any 
fowl I have. This happened about three weeks 
ago. H. T. LLon>. 

New York, No, 3 Prince «t., Feb. 4, 1846. 

We knew an instance of a valuable hen being in 
the same predicament as the above, from swallow-' 
ing a large piece of India rubber. She was cured 
by making an incision in her crop, and taking it 
out Thm is no danger whatever in performing 
this operation, provided the incision is immedi- 
ately sowed up, and the fowl properly cared for 
till well. Fbwls, both young and old, are very 
apt to overstuff their crops, especially when they 
get their food irregularly, and we have no doubt 
that many more deaths arise from Uiis cause than 
is genendly supposed. 

SALT. 

Mts vaitie ae a fertilizer — its suppoeed ^ffUaey for 
the Potato disease. 

The value of salt for agricultural purposes has 
long been known both in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and why it has not been more generally used is 
beyond my comprehension. More than one hun- 
dred and flity years ago, Sir Hugh Piatt, an eminent 
writer of the day, speaks very decidedly of the 
benefits which might be derived from the practice 
of sprinkling salt upon land, and calls it ** the 
siteetest, and cheapest, and the most philosophical ma* 
terial of all others." He relates the case of a man, 
who in passing over a creek on Uie sea-shore, suf- 
fered' his sack of seed-corn to fall into the water, 
and that it lay there until it was low tide, when, 
beinff unable to purchase more seed, he sowed that 
whien had lain in the salt water, and when the har- 
vest time arrived, he reaped a crop far superior to 
any in tfaa neighborhood. The writer adds, how- 
t\€ti that it w«s supposed the com (grain) would 
not fructify in that manner, unless it actually fell 
into the sea byo&ane«/ and, thei^oi^, neither ^is 
man; nor any of Ids neighbors, ever ventured to 
make onr further use of Milt water ! [So much for 
supeistiteon ! En.] 

That salt is an excellent manure, experience, the 
most satisfactory of all evidences, clear])r proves. 



It is stated in an English publication, that ** a far- 
mer in the county of Sussex, some years since, had 
a field, one part of which was very wet and rushy, 
and that the grass produced upon it was of so sour 
and unpleasant a Kind, that the cattle would not 
^aze upon it ; he tried several methods to improve 
it but to little purpose ; at last hearing of the Dene- 
fits of salt as a manure, he determined to try that ; 
for which purpose he procured a auantity of rock 
salt, which, in a random wav, without any regard 
to the precise quantii^, he tnrew upon the rushy 
ground, fencing it off from the other part of the 
field, the effect of which was a total disappearance 
of every kind of vegetation. In a short time, how- 
ever, it produced the largest quantity of mushrooms 
ever seen upon an eqiud space of ground in the 
country. These, in the spring followiuji^, were suc- 
ceeded by the most plentiful and luxunant crops oi 
grass, far exceeding the other part of the field in 
richness of verdure and quickness of erowth ; the 
cattle were remarkably fond of it, and though the 
salt was laid on it twenty years before, this part is 
still superior to the rest of the field.*' 

From the information which I have been able to 
collect, I am inclined to believe that salt, when 
sparingly applied, is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
useful in killing the grub and wire worm, which 
often injure, and sometimes even destroy, whole 
crops ; and it has been found by experiments the 
past seas(Hi, that the scab or disease which has 
proved so disastrous to the potato crop in all sec- 
tions of the countrv, has not been found upon land 
that had a proper dressing of salt 

Judge Hamilton, of Sconarie, informed the writer, 
that he had found great advantage from using salt 
on his potato ground last spring. After plowing* 
he caused four bushels of salt to be sown on the 
furrow, upon one acre of the field, and harrowed in. 
Potatoes were then planted. Part of the field was 
not salted. Although the season was remarkably 
dry, the salted acre was observed to maintain a 
green vigorous appearance, while the other pait of 
the field looked sickly and stunted. On lifting them 
in the fall, those potatoes, where salt was applied, 
were of good size, smooth skin, sound, and of good 
quality, and,yielded a fair crop, while of those'on the 
unsalted part of the field, aJthou^^h the soil was folly 
equal to that of the salted portion, the yield was 
considerably less, potatoes small, and much eaten 
by worms. His neighbor had a field of potatoes 
on the opposite side of the road, soil similar to hia 
own, who planted them in the usual way ; the con- 
sequence was, his crop was small in size, inferior in 
quality, and most of tnem rotted soon alter diggiog 
— ^they were diseased. 

Doctor Bogart, who has charge of the Sailofs' 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, infoimed me thai 
he applied four bushels of salt to one aeie of hia 
potato, ground, last spring, and thinks he derived 

Seat benefit from it. Though the crop was not ft 
rge one, the potatoes on the salted portion weie 
of much better size, akin smooth, and free from dif- 
ease. The vines woe more vigorous, remained 
j;reen, while those on land of the same quality ad- 
joining, which was not salted, ahrivellea and ^ 
prematurely ; the potatoes small and soggyt ^Si^ 
produced less. 
C. W. Johnson, a distinguished agriealtonl 
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writer, Btrongly recommends salt as a manure, at 
the rate of from ten to twenty bushels to the acre^ 
to be sown two or three weeks before the seed is 
put into the ground. He says the benefits are as 
follows : *' Ist, when used in small portions it pro- 
motes putrefaction. 2d, By destroying grubs and 
weeds. 3d, As a constituent on direct food. 4th, 
As a stimulant to the absorbent vessels. 6th, By 
preventing injury from sudden transitions of tem- 
perature. 6th, iy keeping the soil moist." 

It would seem from all the facts I have been able 
to collect, that salt corrupts vegetable substances 
when mixed in small quantities, but preserves them 
when it predominates ia a mass ; that, in dry sea^ 
sons, its effects are more apparent, and whether it 
attracts moisture from the atmosphere* or whether 
it acts as a condiment or stimulant, is of little conse- 
quence, so long as its effects are certain. 

On account of the small quantity of salt, in 
weight, required for manuring lands, it is no incon- 
stdecable recommendation, because, on that account, 
it may with ease be conveyed to the most rough, 
steep, and mountainous parts, to which the more 
bulky and heavy manures most in use could not be 
carried, but with infinite labor, and at an expense 
far exceeding all the advantages to be effected 
from it. 

Salt alone is considered bv some rather too se- 
vere and harsh in its nature ; but mixed With ashes, 
say six of salt and ten of dry ashes, well beat up to- 
gether, which is sufficient for an acre» and flsreaui 
upon the furrow and harrowed in, one particle in- 
corporates and mollifies the other, and it conveyed 
into the earth by a. soapy, smooth method, will 
prove the real enricher the eartii wants, to send 
forth vegetation. C. N. Bsmjent. 

American Hotdt Albany, Aprils 1846. 

SOUTHERN CROPS AND CULTURE.— No. 2, 
The main crop in this section is cotton, gene- 
rally ; it takes up about two-thirds of the cultiva- 
table labor of the farm. I presume, as the leaf is 
large, thick, and hairy, the «talk also being hairy, 
that it must take from the air a larger proportion of 
its organized material than does our own corn, 
grain, or grass. As the leaves of all plants contain 
a larger proportion of saline and earthy matter 
than does the stalk, or even generally the fruit, 
and as we return the leaves and stalk to the soil, 
also, have I not some ground to suppose, if I 
return all my cotton seed, ti^at I will keep up the 
fertility of the land, as it was at first — ^the peculiar 
inorgaiic matter that forms the matter alone ex- 
cepted — and even then, there being so little taken 
away that the top is somewhat recompensed by 
occasional additions from accidental sources. IT 
we judge of the leaf of the cotton plant by the 
willow, we would not lose very much by even re- 
moving the cotton stalk. The willow contains 
4 1-2 lbs. of saline and earthy matter, whereas 
the leaves contain 82 lbs. to the 1,000 — so says 
Johnston. But the advantage is not only returning 
of the salts — supply of organic food — ^butthe stalks 
tend to loosen the land, of course to render it 
lighter and less adhesive. 

As to the turning under of corn-stalks, cotton- 
stalks, and pea vine, there is no planter in the 
South will object to it; bat there are many who 



think plowing in green oats or rye would he inju- 
rious. I have done this to a greater or less extent 
for several years, and I well remember of a ten 
acre patch of oats that I plowed in, in the month 
of Amy, I think, and planted it forthwith to corn. 
The land showed a marked advantage for several 
years, and but for this would have been, ere now^ 
worthless. I ask if our Mississippi farmers (plant- 
ers I should say) do not plow in every spring a 
good coat of green grass f I ask of those who 
have the chick-weed-~called in these parts *< Jack- 
son purslain " — ^if they do not plow it in ? I go 
still rnrther, and contend if the turnip be sown on 
fields at the rate of 1-2 to 1 pint of seed per acre* 
and fed on the land to sheep and cattle, that the 
land will not deteriorate. I am aware that a large 
majority of planters believe the turnip to be an ex- 
hauster, yet I cannot believe that it will prove so 
if used as we use them in this country. The tur- 
nip receives very largely of its growth from the 
air, being mostly composed of water, and not much 
over, though one-third is removed from the soil— - 
scarcely wnat the root has gained from the air. 
We never feed our turnip lots so close as to remove 
the half, and then bring feed on the land ; a portioa 
is returned in the way of urine and dung. The 
residue is turned under before the seed-stalks have 
bloomed, and does p;ood certainly, by keeping the 
land porous, if nothing else. 

The cost of labor* with all these adjuvants, is 
very trivial ; the flowing down in time is all that ie 
required. I have grown as good rye without the land 
being plowed before as after, for that crop, as when 
the land was flushed and harrowed, rye not pro- 
ducing over 12 to 14 bushels per acre at this puoe. 

In 1843 I sowed aome 75 or more acres — this 
year I sow over 30. I am anxious that this thing 
should be prosecuted in the South, believing that a 
little help now will save our children's children* 
their ancestral all a rich legacy. And why not. 
work thus for our children, as well as to add 
workers ^ If I can have my land entireljr compe- 
tent to raise $40 per acre, will not my cmld be as 
well off as my neighbor, who leaves his child with 
double the number of hands* and land n<^ capable 
of producing over $20 ? The equality may not be 
in one year apparent* but would be ere the close ci 
the next generation. But when it is considered 
that a plantation is under good hedges that will 
last for a century, under a cood system of drainage* 
and then in good heart* will not the advantage he 
immense ? There are too iew wbo will look at 
the matter ia its true light They are f eaif ol of the 
labor, of the present cost, without looking to the 
result. £ver^ one who would reflect woum know* 
that land retaining water would remain cold much 
longer than if it did not ; let them place their hand 
in water and hold it up— the evaporation causes 
coldness. Again, a vacuum will not exist; if the 
land be full of water, air cannot penetrate it; but 
drain off the water, air will follow ; if made light 
the air will fill eveiy interstice* and thus will roots 
be furnished with more material for food. Yet 
even this is not all ; when the food is too much 
diluted with water, it is like feeding the horse with 
fodder-— -there is nutriment* but too dilute— 4t re- 
quires too much aliment. 
, ^With all these important aids there is one thing 
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that is all important— cieep plowing. By the nata- 
Tal coQTBe of events the ricnnesa of the top soil is 
washed out, it sinks into the sab-soil ; lime sinks, 
marl sinks, clay sinks, thus learing the top soil 
poor in lime, &c., and disposed to become poor and 
sticky. By deep plowing these are brought up, 
raized, and the soil deenened ; in proportion to the 
mixing and fine tilth wul the air nare access, and 
will the soil be rendered lighter and more open, 
and of course permitting roots to ramify and extend 
in search of food ; thus causing a retention and 
circulation of moisture, more rapidly cooling in the 
nig^t, and a greater deposit of dew, as well as 
eanier warmth in the spring. 

I need not extend these remarks ; your readers 
can find them elBewhere, and if they will examine, 
ftey will be as equalty conrinced as I am of their 
utility. 

Nature herself pursues a rotation of crops. I 
have seen a waste field producing nothing sare 
broom-sedge; m a few years it would be able to 
hear a crop of short-leared pine trees. These 
now, drop Ik&i leares, and after yean of labor, 
St the land to>prod«ce a crop of oaks. These grow 
with more or less ri^r, and we are told that after 
thriring for coitunes, they sicken and die — 
" its entire race dies out, and other races succeed 
it." Let fte hand of man, in imitating nature, 
hare a care lest it runs one crop to the death, and 
unfits the land to produce aught save the ridge- 
grass; as barren fields amply testify all through 
the south. M. w . PRiLm. 

Edwardt^ Depdt, 



MANURES AND CULTIYATTON. 

Conclusion of Mr. R. L Pell's remarks at the 
January meeting of the American Agricultural As- 
sociation, on manures and cuMyation. 

On cultivation, Mr. P. said ^-0n the 9ih of Octo- 
ber, 1844, 1 desored the tops from a dug potato field 
—burnt them, and returned the ashes — ^with a view 
of sowing wlleat. The seed was then prepared 
Ukus : so&ed four hours in brine that woulci float 
an egg ; then scalded with boiling hot water mixed 
with pcHBTlash ; passed through a sieve ; distributed 
thinly over ihe bam floor, and a dry composition 
taSM, on it composed of the following substances : 
oystw-^ell lime, charcoal dust, ofeaginous char- 
coal dust, ashes, Jersey marl, or blue sand, brown 
sugar, salt, Peruvian ruano, silicate of potash, ni- 
trate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia. The sun 
was permitted to shine upon it for half an hour, 
when the particles crystallized upon ihe grain. 
In this state it was sown at the nte of two-and-a- 
half bushels to the acre, directly on the unplowed 
potato nound, and immediately plowed in to the 
depth m five inches, with a Scotch plow; har- 
rowed once ; a bushel of timodiy seed sown to the 
acre, and harrowed twice. At the expiration of 
fifteen days the wheat was so far above ground as 
to be in advance of some which had been sown on 
the 1st of September — thirty-nine days earlier, in 
the usual manner, without any preparation. Near 
it I sowed wheat prepared, on turnip and canot 
ground, the tops not having been removed, and 
plowed the whole in together with like success. 
Still adjoiniqg I sowed three bushels to the acre in 
a dry stale, on potato ground; plowed and har- 



rowed first ; wheat then sown and twice harrow^ed ; 
the first parcel, although plowed in to the depth of 
five inches, was 2| inches high before the laiat ap- 
peared above ground, although the whole field 
received the benefit of the following composition 
sown by hand, at an expense of two dollars per 
acre, viz. : stable manure, dry charcoal dust, hick- 
ory wood soot, bone dust, oleaginous charcoal 
dust, oyster-shell lime, decayed leaves, leached 
ashes, unleached ashes, g^ano, sal soda, nitrate of 
potash, fine salt, poudrette, horn shavings, refuse 
sugar, ammoniacal liquor, blood, sulphuric acid, 
magnesia, plaster from walls ground, decayed grass, 
decayed straw, decayed weeds, fish, refuse oil, 
sea-weed, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese. 
My object was to contribute to that nowin^ crop 
every substance required for its growm. It is pos- 
sible that ten or twelve of the above named sub- 
stances might have produced the same effects. Hie 
wheat raised by the experiment just detailed pro- 
duced flour containing 18 per cent of gluten. 

In 1843 I sowed thirty acres with prepared wheat, 
and top-dressed it with charcoal dust It grew 
rapidly, was not attadted by rust, mildew, or 
blight, when fields near it were almost destroyed. 
A small portion of the lot, which had received by 
accident a large supply of charcoal dust, produced 
at the rate of 78| bushels to the acre. I cut it when 
the straw presented a yellow appearance four indhes 
above the ground. At that stege of its growdi a 
milky substance could be expressed readily from the 
kernels. It was allowed to remain three days in 
the field, when it was carried to the bam, and 
threshed immediately. It weighed nearly 64 lbs.' 
to the bushel, and sold by weight for 12| cents 
above the market price. 

A few acres were left standing, and cut three 
weeks after, when the fsrmera in tne neighborhood 
harvested tA«tr wheat The grain was small, 
shrivelled, and weighed 56 lbs. only per huehel ; 
the straw had lost its most nutritious substances; 
was much lighter than that cut earlier, and conse- 
quently less valuable. I believe that after the stem 
turned yellow near the ground, there being no con- 
nection between the root and tassel, the kerael 
wastes daily. By cutting early there is preserved 
in the straw all its nutritive matter, and thus it is 
rendered almost as valuable for fodder as hay. 

In conclusion, Mr. P. said diat his processes 
looked not only to results through science, but to 
economy in expenditure. 

FENCE& 

Wrbn you commenced your articles on fences, 
early in the last volume, I hardly had sympathy 
enough with you to read them attentively. I was 
not vexed (as it seems some of 3rour readera were), I 
rather ridiculed your notions, and passed them un- 
heeded. But now, having spent more than f ISO 
ihe past summer, in enclosing my farm with a new 
and stout fence, *I confess I nave considerably 
changed my mind. 

I purchased a farm where tiie fences were mise- 
rably poor. It was said a crop had never been 
harvested there without more or less injury from 
unruly cattle. Indeed, the domestic Miiin^ ilff all 
about seemed to re§^ it as ** free plunder." The 
first thing I did was to hire two men, and com- 
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mence enclosiag the whole farm (wood lot and all) 
with a stout fence. It took us several moaths of 
hard labor, to the neg^lect of other Deeded improTe- 
ments. It took also a sood share of the valuable 
timber from the whole Tot The fence is finished 
— the cattle keep their own side. This is some 
satisfaction. But when I remember how much it 
cost, in time, money, and timber, and remember, 
too, that it is all to keep others' cattle out, not my 
own in — that it is a direct and heavy tax to pro- 
tect me from what ought never to be allowed— cittle 
on the common, I repeat, I begin to have conside- 
rable sympathy with your anti- fence making arti- 
cles. 1 wish you great success in convincing the 
farmers of the injustice of this whole matter. By 
the time this fence decays, I hope there will l>e 
such a revolution as to make it needless (as it will 
be impossible for want of materials) to rebuild. If 
the Agriculturist shall effect such a change, it will 
save millions to this people. T. 

(XiiOf January, 1846. 

GARDENING.^No. a. 

During the reign of Henry V. of England, in the be- 
ginning of the 15th century. King James of Scotland 
was a prisoner in Windsor castle for several years. 
In the poem written at that time by that monarch, 
he gives the following account of a royal garden 
there : — 

Now was there maide fiut by the touris wall 

A carden &ire, and in the comeris set 
Ane herbere greene, with wandis long and small 

Prailit about, and so with treels set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyfe was non, walkyng there for bye 
That myght within scarce any wight espye. 

Hampton Court was laid out about the middle of 
Henry the £ighth*8 reign (1530), by Cardinal Wol- 
sey. The labyrinth, one of the best which remains 
in England, occupies onl^ a quarter of an acre, and 
contains about half a mile oi winding walks. It 
is of great intricacy. 

Chatsworth, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Devonshire, was laid out in 1670, from a design by 
the artist Le Notre. 

Hopetown House is situated on the banks of the 
Frith of Forth, a few miles west of Edinburj^h. 
Both on account of the elegance of the mansion 
itself, and of the magnificence of the scenery with 
which it is surrounded, it is considered one of the 
most princely residences in Scotland. The park 
contains 1,700 acres, of an irregular surface, and 
abounding in trees. The pleasure grounds were 
laid out in the years 1725 to '30, and appear to have 
been designed in the Dutch style. Tnere is a cer- 
tain stateiiness about the grounds which harmo- 
nizes well with the aspect of the mansion itself. 

The greatest curiosity in gardening in Ireland, is 
the Hanging Garden of^Limerick. This contains an 
acre of ground, which is covered with lines of 
arches rising in terraces one above another ; the 
lowest, 25 feet, and the highest, 40 feet Over 
these arches is placed a layer of earth, five feet 
thick, and planted with choice fruit trees and 
flowers. Tne space under the arches is employed 
as a cellar, and will hold nearly 2,000 hhds. This 



work was commenced in 1823, and was completed 
in 5 or 6 years, at an expense of $75,000. 

The first public botanic garden in England was 
founded at Oxford in 1632, by Henry, Earl of 
Danbv, who gave, for this purpose, five acres of 
land, built green-houses and stoves, and handsomely 
endowed the establishment The botanic garden at 
Eew was established in 1760 by the Princess 
Dowa||i;er of Wales, the mother of George III. The 
boCamc garden of Edinburgh occupies 16 acres, and 
includes extensive hot-houses and other desideiata* 
in a superior style. 

The garden of the Emir Facardine, at Beyroot, is 
described by Maundrell as " a large quadrangular 
spot of ground, divided into sixteen lesser squares, 
and planted with citron trees." 

The gardens of Damascus are described by 
Egmont and Heyman as perfect paradises, beine 
watered with copious streams from Lebanon, ana 
shaded with palms and elms, whose shade was ex« 
quisite in that burning climate. 

The gardens of Persia are said to vie in beauty 
and luxuriance with an^ in the world ; and to them 
the Persians devote their principal attention. When 
Mirza Abul Hassan was ambassador to the court of 
St Jamed*, one of his greatest satisfactions aroM 
from occasionally walking, unattended, in Kensing^ 
ton Gardens, llie gardens of Kerim Khan are thus 
described in Moriei^s Journey to Penia. ** An 
immense wall, of ike neatest construction, encloses 
a square tract of land, which is laid out in walks, 
shaded by cypress and chenar, and watered by a 
variety of marble canals, and small artificial cas- 
cades. In the centre of the garden is one of the 
principal summer houses. There is a basin in the 
middle of the chief room, where a fountain plays 
continually, refreshing the air. The garden is now 
(1812) falline into decay; but those who saw it in 
the reign of Kerim Khan delight to describe its 
splendor, and do not cease to nve the most ravish- 
ing pictures of the beauty of all the environs of his 
capital." 

One of the earliest accounts of Chinese gardens is 
thus given by P^re le Compte, who resided for some 
years in that country as a missiottary. . " The 
Chinese appear still more to nerlect their ^pardens 
than their nouses. They would consider it as a 
want of sense to occupy tneir grounds only in par« 
terres, in cultivating flowers, and in forming alleys 
and thickets. The Chinese, who value order so 
little in their gardens, still consider them as sources 
of pleasure, and bestow some expense in their for* 
mation. lliey form grottoes, raise little hills, pro • 
cure pieces of rocks, which they join together with 
the intention of imitating nature. If they can, be* 
sides these things, find enough of water to water 
their cabbages and legumes, tbey consider, that as 
to that materia], they have nothing more to desire, 
and content themselves with a well or a pond.** 
Such was Chinese gardening anciently, but mark 
^eir improvement In Dobell's Travels (vol. 2, p. 
314), we find that ** the houses are surrounded by ex- 
tensive and beautiful gardens, adorned with artificial 
lakes, rocks, cascades, buildings of various descrip- 
tions, walks, bridges, &c In the ornamenting and 
beautifying of gardens the Chinese excel all o&s 
nations. By means of a variety of winding walks 
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tbey jnake a Bmall place appear twice as large as it 
really is. Innumerable flower-pots, containing 
a great yariety of beantifvl asters, of which they 
are Tery fond, are sometimes arranged in a laby- 
rinth. When the asters are in full bloom, the pots 
arranged handsomely, near a piece of water, and the 
walks and alleys well lighted, at night, with ra- 
rionsly colored lamps, a Chinese garden has the ap- 
pearance of one of those eo chanted places we read 
of in the Arabian tales/* 

The country houses and gardens of the Pacha, 
and most of ^e rich inhabitants of Grand Cairo, are 
situated at Boulak. They are said to be well 
stocked with date and other palm trees, and with 
die grape and some other vegetables. 

Of the state of horticultural science in the North 
of Africa, some idea may be formed from the fol- 
lowing extract, given by Beechey, from a Moorish 
horticultural work. *' When a palm tree refuses 
to bear,*' says the Moorish author, *• the owner, 
armed with a hatchet, comes to visit it in company 
with another person. He begins, by observing 
aloud to his friend, in order that the date tree may 
hear him, — * I am goine to cut down this worthless 
tree, since it no longer bears me any fruit.* * Have 
a care what you do,* replies his companion, * for I 
predict that, this very year, your tree will be cov- 
ered witii dates.' * No, no,' cries the owner, * I am 
determined to cut it down ; for I am certain it will 
produce me nothing;* and then, approaching the 
tree, he proceeds to give it two or three strokes 
widi the hatchet The friend again interferes, and 
begs him to try one more season ; adding, that if it 
does not bear then, he will let him do as he pleases. 
The owner at length suffers himself to be persuad- 
ed, and retires without proceeding to further extre- 
mities. The threat, however, and the few strokes 
inflicted with die hatchet, have always the desired 
effect ; and the terrified palm tree never fails to pro- 
duce, the same year, an abundant crop of dates.** 

Itie Isle of Bourbon contains a botanic mden, 
which has been richly endowed by the French 
kings; and contains, besides the productions of the 
island, a splendid collection of African and Asiatic 
l^ants. It is situated on a rising ground, in dw- 
middle of die town, and occupies fourteen acrcsw 

The gardening of North America is necessarily 
diat of fiurope, so far as soil and climate wil) per- 
mit, and, as is the case of other arts in any new 
eountry, the useful departments are more generally 
attended to than the ornamental. 

** Horticulture in the United States, it will readily 
be perceived, has had to contend widi many obsta- 
cles. S^miated from the old world by a wide 
ocean, it was for a long time with diflfculty that 
any of the rarer and finer vegetable productions of 
the eastern continent, could be brought out by emi- 
mnta. WfaAtever has beeu done Ims been effected 
by private means, and to gratify private taste. 
Tliis, however, at the present time, is so much as to 
afibrd cause of the highest gratification, and gives 
reason to hope for the rulfilment of every reasonable 
anticipation tor the future." {Downing,) 

Belmont Place, at Watertown, in the vicinity of 
Boston, is a beautiful residence, and was formerly 
known as the * Preble Place.' It is in an excellent 
situation, containing about one hundred acres of 



grounds. It is one of the finest in the country, and 
will probably t before long, vie with the famous 
English gardens of Sion I^use and White Knights. 

Hawthorne Grove is a fine place, consisting of 
about fifteen acres, contaiuinf green and not- 
houses, and other forcing pits. Monataqnot, in the 
vicinity of Bralntree, is noted for its collection of 
fine fruits. Brighton Nurseries are situated about 
four miles from Boston. The collection of herba- 
ceous plants, ornamental shrubs, forest, and fruit 
trees, is one of the best in New England. 

The garden of Mr. Tudor, in the vicinity of 
Hartford, is neatly laid oat in flower beds, and a 
ereen, and has one of the best collections of hardy, 
herbaceous and choice green-house plants, any* 
where to be seen. 

In and around Providence, R. I., there are' many 
; fine gardens and country residences. The principal 
nursery is I>ier*s, about four miles from the city, 
and contains many select varieties of fruit and 
other trees. 

The only botanical garden of any extent in New 
Eneland, is situated at Cambridge, and is connected 
witn the University at that place. It was com- 
menced in 1802, by subscription, but it afterwards 
received aid from tne State ; and, in commenting on 
this fact, the New York Farmer makes use ot the 
following language — " Of a very enlightened legis- 
I lature, who, not mistaking false maxims of economy 
for true ones, saw, in me destruction of a greal 
public work, great loss; deeming that the riches 
and prosperity of a state are as much promoted, to 
say nothing of its reputation, by wise and generous 
establishments for the promotion of knowledge, as 
by any financial measures.** 

In the neighborhood of the city of New York are 
many fine gardens and residences. The nursery 
and green-houses of Mr. Hog^ are worthy the imi- 
tation of every gardener in the United States, on 
account of their neat and orderly appearance. 
The seat of N. Prime, Esq., is noted for containing 
one of the finest ranges of forcing houses in the 
vicinity of the city. Messrs. Shaw & Thorbum, 
have a nursery and green -houses at Astoria, con- 
taining about twenty acres, rich in trees and 
plants. The well known and extensive nurseries 
and green -houses at Flushing, L. I., are among the 
oldest and most extensive in this country. West 
Farms is situated about 4 miles from Harlem. The 
grounds, which are laid out in a fine, open manner, 
may be considered of the first order. Long avenues 
of flower-borders and walks, with a good proportion 
of lawn, together with summer-houses, seats, and 
the like, very appropriately arranged, render it a 
delightful summer residence. The establishment of 
Judge Buel, at Albany, and the nursery of A. J. 
Downing at Newburgh, are fine places, and worthy 
the attention of all lovers of horticulture. 

The most distinguished garden in the neighbor- 
hood of Pbiladelpnia is that now owned by Mr. 
Carr. It was established in the early part of the 
last century, and is the second in age in the United 
Slates. Here was collected together, by the cele- 
brated naturalist, John Bartram the elder, neariy 
all the indigenous plants and trees of Nordi Ame- 
rica, the superb specimens of which, at this day, 
stand unrivalled m any part of the country. 
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xniJes from the city, and contain about forty acres 
of land ; part of which is devoted to the raising of 
garden seeds. 

Extensive gardens and nurseries may now be 
found at Baltimore. 

Mount Vernon, on the Potomac, was the seat of 
Gen. Washington, •* first in peace, first in war, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen." The extent 
of this place is about ten thousand acres, much of 
which is yet covered with forest 

Montlcello was the residence of President Jeffer- 
son. It is situated on the summit of an eminence, 
commanding extensive prospects on all sides. 

** At Charleston, the houses of the suburbs are, 
for the most part, surrounded by gardens, in which 
orange trees with most splendid ripe fruit, monthly 
roses in full bloom, and a variety of other very 
flourishing plants, display themselves.** 

<* At Cincinnati, there is a public garden, where 
the people go to eat ices and look at roses. For 
the preservation of the flowers, there is placed at 
the end of one of the walks, a sign-post, represent- 
ing a Swiss peasant j^irl holding in her hand a scroll, 
requesting that the flowers might not be gathered." 

At New Orleans are beautiful gardens, both 
public and private, filled with tropical and other 
choice flowers and plants. 

A conventual garden at Me.\ico is described by 
Humboldt, as one of the finest he had ever seen. In 
the garden, were immense groves of orange trees, 
peaches, &PP^cs» cherries, and other fruit trees of 
Europe. The botanic garden of Hio is situated 
about 8 miles from the town. The tea shrub of 
China, first introduced into this garden, has begun 
to be cultivated in the interior of the country. 

*' The botanic garden of Jamaica, West Indies, 
was originally be^un by Hinton East, Esq., and 
afterwards bought by government and enlai;^ed, so 
as to contain about 70 acres. One of the objects of 
its establishment was to preserve, without artificial 
means, the productions of various climates. Such 
a project could only be executed in a tropical lati- 
tude, where the various elevations of the ground 
would regulate the required temperature.** 

L. T. Talbot. 

PLANTING A VARIETY OF CROPS. 

SoMXTiMEs, farmers devote most of their tillable 
soil for, and expend most of their time upon, one or 
two main crops. Thus, some men depend mahily 
upon the wheat crop — others upon grass, and the 
southern planter upon cotton. Now, it often hap- 
'pens that an unfavorable season destroys particular 
crops, and thus often a whole year is lost» where 
•one crop (or two) receives the farmer's sole atten- 
tion Last year, for example, in this section, 
wheat was very nearly destroyed, hay entirely, and 
fruit and some other crops were very light On 
the other hand corn was never better. Buckwheat, 
millet, flax, and vines, generdXly produced well. 
Potatoes yielded well, but were injured by the dis- 
ease after gathering. 

Now the object of this note is to recommend to 
farmers to plant a greater variety of seeds* so that 
when one fails, others will supply their places. 
Those who had only grass lantl last year had to 
nearly give away their cattle, or drive them at a 
great expense to another part of the state to be win- 



tered ; wliile those who sowed corn and millet lor 
fodder, have wintered their stock as easily as usual. 
This is only an illustration. The principle extends 
to the whole circle of tillable crops. If one or two 
alone are cultivated, there may be an entire failure, 
causing much suffering and much loss. If a variety, 
some will always succeed, and these may be substi- 
tuted for the rest 

Besides, the times for planting and harvesting 
the diiferent kinds occur, the one Shei the other» so 
as to divide the labor trough the season. Thus, 
spring wheat and oats should be sown early ; com 
planted after the danger of frosts is over ; com for 
lodder and millet later still. And these (and 
others) all have their difierent seasons for harvest, 
each in its time. Whereas, when, one crop is the 
main one, there is one season of great hurry in 
seeding, and another in harvest; teams and men 
have to be driven tJb excess then, and be compara- 
tively idle the rest of the time. This surely is not 
wise. I reconunend, then, that farmers add 
greatly to the variety of the crops they annually 
cultivate, and ** give each its portion in due season.** 

OAto, Mardi^ 1 846 . T. 

ANALYSIS OF CLOVER AND ITS MANAGE- 

MENT. 

Thx following article was addressed by Mr. 
Horsford, of Albany, now with Prof. Liebig, at 
Giessen, in Germany, to Mr. T. W. Olcott, of 
Albany, and read at one of the agrienltnnLl meet- 
ings at the capitol in that city during last nM>nth. 

Ouiaen, Janttarv, 1846. 

In the progress of the last term, wnile other 
chemical labor was going forward, I made an ash- 
analysis of red cloTer, and accompanied it with an 
investintion, which I record below. 

To the latter I attach in its isolation no B]>eci8l 
value ; inasmuch as the circumstances in which it 
was conducted depriye it of perfect scientific exact- 
ness. I make it the basis, as vou will observe, of 
explaining one or two chemical processes. 

It is wdl known ihat the jnice of dov«r-heads 
contains more or less:s«gar. The nectaries of the 
fully developed head are especially rich in a honey- 
like liquid, which bees gamer, hi catting the clo- 
ver when the heads are fully formed, but not ripe, 
the sugar of this honey will be secured. The 
water will evaporate, leaving the sweetness with 
the vegetable fibre and other organic matters, to 
be fed to stock. If the clover & cut before the 
heads begin to develops, the sogar, if foraied, 
must be in the stems and leaves ; u not cat until 
the seeds are ripened, the sugar may have accom- 
plished one of its sapposed ends-~tliat of keeping 
up a higher tempeiature within the seed for the 
elaboration of its various parts, and thereby have 
been destroyed. 

It was my purpose to ascertain how much su- 
gar, or raUier the relative amoants of sugar, there 
might be at the above named three stages of the 
development of clover. Experiments widi tiie first 
two kinds were made. The clover crop being nch- 
where permitted to ripen, I was unable to submit 
the inquiry concerning the third to the test of expe* 
rimeat f cot clover exactly at the surface of the 
ground, on the 16ih day of June, just as the tofte 
of leaflets enclosing tne heads were disoemiUe. 
These I chopped to fineness, and placed a weighed 
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portion in a fiaiik» connected through the medium 
of a chloride of calcium tube, with a Liebig's pot* 
ash apparatus; haying previously thoroughly 
mixed with the clover a small quantify of fresh, 
carefully-washed beer yeast, and covered the 
whole with water. Fermentation went briskly for- 
ward for several days. 

On the Ist of July, when the heads were fully 
developed, I cut another portion^ and having finely 
chopped, weighed and mixed widi it yeast and 
water, connected all with another potash appara- 
tus, as in ^e other case. 

Without or beyond both the potash tubes, were 
tubes of hydrate of lime» to prevent the absorption 
of carbonic acid from the air. 

On the 30th of July, the fermentation being 
4{uite done, the potash apparatus of die last men- 
tioned [quantity of clover] had increased m weight 
by 1.15 per cent of the whole weight of clover 
subjected to fennentation. The first mentioned had 
increased only by 0.80 per cent. Thus the amount 
of carbonic acid, evolved from the mass last cut, 
was almost half as much again as that from the 
quantity first cut 

It may be well, since I have introduced so many 
expressions betraying the laboiatoty*. tiiat I en- 
leavor to explain the mode by which I hoped to 
iMcertain the amounts of sugar in the two kinds 
of hay. 

Most persons are famiHar with the fact that dis- 
tillers ferment large quantities of grain to obtain 
aloohoL The process to whkh the gnin 'm sub- 
jected, effects a decomposition of the sugar of the 
grain, into carbonic acid and alcohcd. 

The sugar susceptiUe of this decomposition is 

ne-sugar — that to which the sweetness of apples 
ae, and which is manufactured in cnwrnous 
quantities on the continent of Europe from the 
Btoicti of potatoes. Its composition, when dried at 
21 2<^ from analysis, is Carbon, 12 atoms; Hjrdrogen,. 
12 atoms ; Oxygen, 1 2 atoms ; or, in ther knguage of 
chemistry, Cl2 Hl2 012. If we take from ^s 
4 atoms of carbon, and 8 atoms ol oxygen, there 
wiU remain C8 H12 04 ihmi 
Cl2 Rl2 012 
C4 08 

1 Equal to 2 atoms 
of alcohol, 
tne composition ot aiconoi Demg C4H602. 

The alcohol becomes the hig^ wines ; the carbonic 
add floats over the feimenting-tubsand<«scapes. 

Thenard has shown, by distilling and collecting 
the alcohol, and weighing the carhonic acid arising 
from the decomposition (3 a given weight of sugar, 
that the weight of the sugar and the sum of the 
weights of the alcohol and caibmiic acid equal 
each other. 

The alcohol may be permitted tojgo directly into 
acetic acid, as takes place with iruit» when ex- 
posed to air, or continued as alcohol by excluding 
the air. 

Vinegar has the following composition: C4 
H303. In order to its formation m>m alcohol, 
three atoms of hydrogen must be taken away, and 
one atom of oxy^n added. This takes place 
quietiy and slowly in cider and beer casks, as well 
as vinegar barrels, with which all are familiar. 
The housewife, to keep the vinegar on the increase. 



adds wine, or whiskey, or cider, or maple sap, or 
molasses. AH these contain sugar or alconoL The 
sugar is resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. 
The alcohol, however* does not continue as such, 
if the liquid be exposed to the action of the air, 
but goes into vinegar or acetic acid. 

Decompositions have been so much and closely 
studied, tnat the results are perfectljr understood. 
The causes of the decomposition are still matters of 
discussion. 

The carbonic acid, to whose addition the increase 
in weight of the potash apparatus is to be attri- 
buted, indicates a certain amount of sugar from 
which it was derived. The larger per cent of car- 
bonic acid in one case corresponds to a laiger per 
cent, of sugar in the clover. 

I add the analysis of the ashes of the clover. 
From it may be seen one of the ^parts sulphate of 
lime (plaster of Paris) plays in the developement of 
clover. 

Franklin, anxious to convince our countrymen 
of the efficiency of plaster (sulphate of lime) ma- 
nure, strewed a few handfuls of it in the form of 
large letters upon a clover field. In a few weeks 
the plants that had received it had so far out-nown, 
and bad taken on a color so much deeper ana richer 
than the others around, that the wonder of passera- 
by was naturally excited. 

Of the whole plant, in its green state, the earthy 
ingredients or inorganic constituents 

Equal - - - 1.83 per cent 
Of the leaves, - - 1.75 ** *• 
Of the stems, - - 1.40 •* " 
The water in the green clover, determined by two 
experiments, was 83.55, and 83.58 per cent 
Of the dry plant altogether, the ashes 

Were - - . u.is per cent 
Of the leaves, - 10.69 *« " 

Of the stems, - 8.52 «* " 



KO 
Ka 

NaO 
CkO 
MgO 



efihtJishu, 

19.164 

1.414 

30.757 

16.556 

6.263 



(potash) 
(sodium) 

!8odai 
lime) 
(magnesia) 
Pd8, 2Fe203, ) 

(phosphate of iron) ) 
CI (chlorine) 

P05 (phosphoric aeid) 
S03 (sulphoric acid) 
Si (silica) 

C02 (carbonic acid) 22J930 
Sand and coal, 1.244 



0.506 

2.159 
2.057 
0.801 
1.968 



16.101 

1.874 

40.712 

21.914 

8.S89 

0.670 

2w856 
3.915 
1.063 
2.605 

100.000 



Loss or waste, 



90.718 
0J282 



100.000 

The sand was probably spattered upon the stalks 
by rain, and some coal remained after the most 
careful and long-continued burning. 

Tbe first column of figures contains the direct 
results of the analysis in per cent The second 
column the results deducting the carbonic acid, and 
coal, and sand. 

By the analysis we see how large a part is made 
up of potash, soda, and Ume. ^Iphuric acid 10 
there; without its presence in the soil it coold 
never have been among the tissues of the ck)ver. 
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If it be an essential irreplaceable ingredient, as phos- 
phoric acid is in the seeds of wheat and corn, it is 
readily seen how Franklin's selection of clover 
may have been peculiarly happy. I do not pretend 
to say that it is indispensable. A series of experi- 
ments only could settle each a question. 

The larce proportion of carbonic acid is particu- 
larly worthy of attention. Comparing it with the 
sum of all the other adds — ^the pnosphoric, sulj^u- 
ric, silic, and hydrochloric (of whidi the chlorine 
is giyen) — we see how far it exceeds them. Again, 
lookinr at die per cent, of bases, we see how Tery 
large the proportion when compared with the sum 
of the inorganic acids. This surplus of base was 
most of it united to organic acids. These, in the 
burning of the plant, hare been destroyed. Their 
place has been wholly, or for the most part, taken 
Dy carbonic acid. Here is nearly 23 per cent, of 
carbonic acid. In an anal3r8is of the ashes of 
sugar cane made at Giessen last summer, there was 
not a trace of carbonic acid. Such is the differ- 
ence. In the sugar cane the per eentage of silica 
was large. Timothy grass ashes save also no 
carbonic acid, but a large per cent, of silica. 

The moisture of green clover amounts to 88.65 
per cent., and the clover contained sugar, a body 
capable of fermentation. What hints do these 
facts furnish to the farmer ! If the clover be taken 
to the mow with this quantity of water, the water 
will furnish the means of that intestine motion 
among tiie constituents of the plant held in solution 
in the fibres of the stems and leaves, which is ne- 
cessary to fermentation; and not only will the 
sugar DC lost, but vinegar will be formed, souring 
the whole mass, and rendering it unpalatable to 
stock. If it be properly dried, the sugar as such 
will remain in the vegetable fibre, and go to nourish 
the stock, furnishing to horses, cattle, and sheep, 
an element whose combustion serves to keep them 
warm and furnish fat (a) 

But again — 

The leaves contain 10.69 per cent, of ashes. 

The stems contain 8.52 " " " " 
Now as the inorganic matters are more or less ser* 
viceable in the animal economy, the leaves, contain- 
ing most of them, should be carefully preserved ; 
and as the ashes of the whole plant, including the 
head, have 11.18 per cent, of ashes, it is clear that 
the preservation of the heads and leaves is deci- 
dedly more important than the stems. Hence the 
farmer cuts ti^e clover, and instead of drying it in 
the sun, cocks it for a few hours, so that the vapor 
evolved from within, in the process of drying, shall 
keep the stalks and leaves without from becoming 
too suddenly dried and unnecessarily brittle. 

In closing, I will state one of the results to which 
the experiments of Prof. liebig are daily leading. 
In tiie sprinc preceding my arrival at Giessen, 
Liebig planted some grape scions under the win- 
dows of the laboiatmy. He fed them with the 
ashes of grape vines, or the proper inorganic food 
of the grape, as shown by analysis of its ashes. 
The growth has been enormous, and several of the 
vines bore lurce dusters of grapes in the course of 
the season, and all may haye, as I did not particular- 
ly observe them until the grapes were gathered. The 
soil is little better than a pavement — a kind of fine 
gravel, in which scarcely anything takes root. 
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There are pots of wheat in different stages of their 
growth, that have been fed variously — some upon 
tne inorganic matters they require, according to 
analysis of their ashes— others have had merely 
the food which is furnished by the soil. The re^ 
suits in numbers are not yet known, but from ap« 
pearance we may .readily judge what may be 
expected. 

I may mention in this connection, that I gave to 
Prof. Ltebig five varieties of American com, all of 
which were planted, but not one of which came to 
maturity, though die first frost in Giessen was . 
about the 20th of October. The climate is essen- 
tially different from ours. The heat of our summer 
is more intense. 

The experiments of Prof. Liebig, mentioned 
above, are full of interest, not alone as sustsining 
the views he has advanced, but also as showing 
that the treasures in the shape of inorganic ma* 
nures, heaped up in some quarters of the globe, 
may be made to equalize the fruits of labor in other 
regions. E. N. Hoasrou). 



(a) The discussion between Dumas and Liebig, 
relative to the formation of fat from sugar, has been 
settled in favor of the latter, by a repetition on the 
part of Dumas, of experiments made several years 
since by Liebig. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 

I AM a wool-grower in the State of Ohio, and 
being a great admirer of sheep, I have been very 
desirous of ascertaining whether there are not modi- 
fications of the American Argali, or the Bocky 
Mountain sheep, to be found among the native 
tribes of Indians, inhabiting the country bordering 
on that range. Capt. De Bonneville, and other 
travellers, 'speak of the Argali as bdng found in 
great abundance from the 60th degree of north 
latitude, down to California ; and though their meat 
is said to be very tender and ^ood, as they mostly 
frequent the lofty sommits, inaccessible to nuuit 
they in a great measure escape the vigilance of tibe 
hunters* and must be venr numerous. In this effort 
I have been unable to discover any sheep among 
the tribes, which were not originally taken from 
east of the Mississippi river, except in one case» 
and that a very interesting one. This tribe is 
called the Navahoe, and live about 800 miles north 
by west from Santa F^. They inhabit what in 
called a gor^, in the Rocky Mountains, into 
which there is but one narrow winding passage, 
which they defend from intrusion with Uie utmost 
bravery ; and having been i«ally independent, they 
appear to have made more effi>rt to add to their 
comforts than tiie other tribes around them. No 
white man has ever visited dieir residence, and 
it is said no Indians, except fur traders of the Dela- 
ware tribe, who are a very daring and enterprisinff 
race of people. These traders describe their 
houses— tnat they raise a^eat many sheep and 
cattle — have a large quantity of arable land, and 
cultivate it — ^have some knowledge of the arlB» 
which they discover by the blankets which they 
make and sell in the market of Santa F^. 

These blankets are made from a very superior 

kind ot wool, which they raise. It is said by those 

I who have seen them, to be very fine, soft, and 
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silky to the touch, and sell in that market from 
$26 to 9100. I haye not been able to get any idea 
of the form of the sheep, their domestic habits, or 
the quantity of wool which they produce. But as 
these Delaware tmders say they have a great many 
of them, and as the^ probably are dependent on 
their fleeces for their clothing, it may be pretty 
certain that they are well domesticated. 

I have seen one man who has conversed^with 
one of those traders upon the subject 

Is not this race of sheep worth an effi)rt of the 
wool-growers of the United States to possess ? I 
have been long thinking that we hare bera very 
remiss in our efforts to introduce the Alpaca ; but I 
am much gratifled in reading to-day in a newspa- 
per* that the American Agricultiural Association 
are now determined on imnorting 800 of that yalu- 
able animal. Success to Uie enterprise. It will be 
a great indiTidual and national benefit 
^dndnrntif Feb, 20, 1846. Nath. Sawtsr. 

We sent the above letter for an answer, to Dr. 
Lyman, who has travelled extensively in New 
Mexico, among the Boeky Mountains, and in Cali- 
fornia. The Jollo wing is his. reply : 

Northamptorif Hotf., Marth 6, 1846. 

I will endeavor to answer, in as brief a manner as 
possible, the interrogatories of your correspond- 
ent There are no modifications of the Argali, or 
** Rocky Mountain sheep,'* among any of the Indian 
tribes of the mountains, nor are there any kind of 
sheep amon^ them, with the single exception of the 
Nabajo Indians, living due west of Stota F^, and 
about 100 miles from that place. 

The Nabajos raise very large flocks of sheep, 
but they are of the genuine Spanish breed intro- 
duced by the early conquerors. It is not fifty 
years since these Indians were entirely destitute ot 
every description of stock, excepting a few wild 
horses which they caught out of the wild droves 
of ^e country as they needed thiim. In the time 
of ^e VicerojTS, they were nomadic in character, 
like the other Indians of the mountains at pre- 
sent; but since this the character of the New Mexi- 
cans has so much deteriorated in every respect, that 
die Nabajos, naturally enterprising, have discovered 
their own superiority, and consequentl]^ have made 
free with the property of the Mexicans. The 
stoek they now have is derived from what they 
obtained in their frequent marauding expeditions 
into the valley of the Rio del Norte. In fact they 
have so thoroughlv drained the Mexicans, that they 
have left them almost entirely destitute of every 
kind of stock, except vermin and mongrel dogs — a 
lew noble shepherd dogs still remain ; while the 
Nabajos have become enterprising and energetic 
formers, and capital stock-breeders — ^rich in sheep, 
mules, horses, and homed cattle. Some of the horses 
they breed are not surpassed by any on the conti- 
nent Their farming implements consist of a plow 
made of two sticks, tied together where they cross. 
These are drawn by oxen. A hoe of wood— a fork 
of wood also. The ^ound they cultivate is a 
light alluvial soil, easily broken, and annually 
flooded by the swollen streams of spring. They 
raise maize, beans, peas, onions, and pumpkins. 
They have an abundance of poultry also. They 



dress in buckskin breeches and shirts, which are 
beautifully ornamented and frioged. Ilie blankets 
they make are worn constantly thrown over tke 
shoulders. For a more particular description see 
account I have given of them in Farnham's Cali- 
fornia, part 4th, pages 372-3-4. 

The sample of wool you sent me looks very 
much like the New Mexican lamb's wool [from 
Mr. Watson, see current volume, page 110. — ^Ep.] 
— or like the under fleece of the sheep, which lies 
close to the skin, and is covered by the long part of 
the fleece. The fleece of the New Mexican ehetp 
is lonff, coarse, and heavv, like mohair. The Na- 
bajo &eep of course is me same, being the same 
kind of animal. What this fleece was when first 
imported by the conquerors of Mexico, I do not 
know, but probably much finer than now. 

You call the above sample " Rocky Mountain 
wool ;" it is so, inasmuch as the " Rocky Moun- 
tains" run into New Mexico, where the sheep 
which produce it are found ; but you leave me to 
infer that it is the product of the " Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep," or Jmerican ArgqU^ which is entirehf 
destitute of tttool. Its covering is of precisely the 
aame character with that of the elk, deer, and ante- 
lope of this country. It has coarse hair, like bris- 
tles ; anv one who has seen a deer will understand 
me. The only dose resemblance of the animal to 
a sheep is in the flavor of its meat, which is pre- 
cisely like that of Southdown mutton — juicy, ten- 
der, and luscious. In shape, it has some resem- 
blance to a Merino ram, but is much larger, say 
about three feet high, and four feet long. Their 
horns are remarkable for size and wei|jht, averag- 
ing some 40 to 50 lbs. ; five inches in diameter 
where they leave the h^, and about three feet 
long, gradually tapering to the end, they curl like 
a ram's horns, but make three or more entire revo- 
lutions. The only difference between its skin and 
that of a deer is, that it is rather finer and softer; 
but it is used by the trappers and Indians for the 
same purpose of dress. J. U. Lyman. 



Mr. Sawyer will find an engraving and descrip- 
tion of a male and female Argall, or Armlu at 
page 128, Vol. 2, of Godman's American Natural 
History, third edition, nublished by Messrs. Uriah 
Hunt & Son, Philadelphia. These figures closely 
resemble deer, except they are greatly coarser in 
the head and other points, and their horns are like 
those of Merino sheep, saving that they are veiy 
much larger. One might almost think that the 
Argdi was a cross between a huge, coarse Merino 
ram, and a female elk. Stuffed specimens of the 
Argali can be seen in our Museums. 

CULTURE OF LATE POTATOES 
There being a desire among farmers to obtain 
information on the different modes of cultivating 
the potato, with a view to escape the rot, I have 
concluded to throw my mite into the coUection of 
experiments. A great yield was no part of the 
object Haying been unable to obtain potatoes of 
a good quality, I determined last spring to make an 
effort, not only to grow them tree from the rot, but 
to get an excellent quality. 
Early in April I chose a small piece of gvouad. 
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one-third of an acre only, rather a strone loam, 
with an easterly slope, from a field that had carried 
a corn crop two years in succession, and was more- 
oyer pretty well worn down by previous hard crop- 
ping, with but scanty manuring. 

When the corn stumps were harrowed down, 
three bushels of bone-dust were sown over it, then 
plowed and harrowed again. Early in June, two 
vraggon loads of dirt from the wood-pile ground 
were spread on it, and the piece was divided into 
three eaual parts, each, of course, one-third ai an 
acre. On the &reX division was spread unleached 
wood ashes, at the rate of 50 bushels to the acre. 
On the second, lime rubbish (old house wall) at the 
rate of 250 bushels to the acre ; on the third, coal 
ashes at the rate of 60 bushels to the acre. A 
short time after, it was plowed and harrowed 
smooth, and planted with mercer potatoes (from 
down east), cut rather small, on the 18th of June, 
in rows three and a half feet asunder, and eighteen 
inches apart in the rows. 

The weather continuing very dry, after the mid- 
dle of Jul^, the first and only hoeing, a thorough 
one was given without plowiiu; between the rown. 
The viiies did not grow large, but during the dryest 
weather looked green and healthy. 

Before discing (which was on the 17th Oct.) I 
took up hut a peck from each division, that I 
might be able to test the different qualities, if any, 
produced by the three last applications. The result 
was, the coal ashes gave one per cent, more than 
the lime rubbish, and the wood ashes two per cent 
above the coal ashes. The quantity was only at 
the rate of 120 bushels per acre. No difference in 
quality could be discovered ; but they were alto- 
gether the best of the kind I have ever grown. 
Not a potato was affected by the rot, and not one 
was found hollow in the centre — a consequence 
unexpected, as heretofore my large mercers have 
very generally been unsound. Arch'd Jatkk. 

Setauket, March 2, 1846. 

We should be pleased to learn from our corres- 
pondent what kind of soil it was on which he 
planted his potatoes, as coal ashes have been ap- 
plied by several of our friends to the light gravelly 
and sandy soils of Long Island without effect. 
But on clayev soils, as detailed pages 55 and 107 of 
our current Vol., it seems that they were productive 
of considerable benefit. 

SnESPiMo Seeds. — The agricultural papers, from 
time to time, recommend the steeping seeds before 
planting, to facilitate their germination. This is 
always well when the ground in which they are 
planted is sufficiently moist. But when the ground 
IS so dry (as is sometimes the case) as to extract the 
moisture from the steeped seed, it delays germina- 
tion, if, indeed, it does not kill the seed. Durinr 
the drought of last year, dry seeds generally sprouted 
sooner than soaked ones, and in some cases the 
latter dried and died in the ground. Hence the 
above caution (a). T. 

Mio, March, 1846. 

(a) When it is very dry seeds should be planted 
deeper than ordinary ; they will thus be in the re- 
gion of moisture, and pretty sure to generate. 



MAKING CHEESE. 

Two years a^o I was unacquainted with the 

Practical part of cheese- making, and in order to 
old on to the knowledge gained by experience, I 
commenced entering in a book the heat of the milk, 
and the heat of the air at the time the runnet was 
put in ; each cheese was numbered, and any other 
remarks made which might be called forth by cir- 
cumstances during the process, or until cheese was 
safely deposited on the shelf. On referring to my 
book for the past season, I find that all the cheeses 
from No. 76 to 106 (at which number we quit ^ 
making), were of an excellent and pretty uniform * 

?[uality. The variation of the atmosphere was 
rom 60 to 90 demes — ^the heat of the milk from 
8^ to 90, when me runnet was added, but mostly 
85 or 86. I also find by referring to my book, ^at 
the cheeses from No. 1 to 75 were made from 
milk coagulated at a greater degree of heat, some* 
times even as high as 96. The weather was 
mostly hot during the time these cheeses were 
made. They were not, however, of uniform good 
quality; some heaved up and became like loaves of 
bread in shape, others cracked, making excellent * 
harbor for fiies and other insects, and one or two 
landed in the hog-trough, not, however, from 
poverty, for richness seemed to be rather a fault of 
my cheese. 

The only material diflerence between the cheeses 
made after No. 76, and those made before it, is, the 
different heat of the milk when the runnet was 
added. During the time our cheeses were good, 
our process was as follows : The milk 85 degrees 
— a small handful of salt to be added to every 10 
or 12 gallons of milk. Let the runnet be stiong 
enough to do its office in one hour, then cut tibe 
curd into souares with a long knife reaching to the 
bottom of the tub — spread a clean strainer over it, 
through which in ten minutes begin carefully to 
dip off the whey, by gently forcing down a bowl 
or tin pan — heat some of the wheyiirst dipped off, 
when the curd has become somewhat compact, pour 
in some whey at such heat as will make the mass 
in the tub 90 degrees, after the curd has been 
coarsely broken b^ the hand to allow the warm 
whey to mix with it. At this stage of tlie process, 
wait five to ten minutes, then commence dipping off 
the whey, and ^et the curd pretty dry as soon as 
possible — take it out in handfuls and put it ia a 
strainer and vat, and put it under a screw-press for 
about fifteen minutes, pressing very cently at first, 
but with considerable force btiore me expiration 
of the fifteen minutes, when it should be taken out 
and broken up till there are no pieces of cwrd 
larger than a kernel of corn. This should be done 
as quickly as possible, and in a warm place if the 
day is cool ; if this is not attended to, the particles 
of curd may not unite well, and the cheese might 
be unsound. 

While the curd is in the fine state, a portion of 
salt, to the taste of the maker or his customers, may 
be added and mixed well with it ; or the salting 
may be done after the cheese is finished pressing, 
by keeping it twenty -four hours or longer in a tub, 
rubbing it frequently with salt, and turninsr it over, 
taking care to pour off the brine daily. We have 
practised both these methods of salting with suc- 
cess (our cheeses are about 12 lbs.), but I prefer 
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the latter metbod, though the Ant mentioned does 
not gire oae-tenih of the troable. Gentle prcHDre 
only ^oold be applied when the cheeM is Gnt put 
to prew, ud heie I think (he wtrsntage of the 
KTew-preM is apparent With it, a preasora of 
from 1 to 1,000 Iba., aa the state of the cheese may 
taquire, in an hour or two, or when the cheese 



has preUj mach done dropmng, torn it and pni it 
in a dry cloth, and repeat this once or twice, at 
more if yoa choose, before the expiration of twea- 
ty-fbu noura, when the cheese may be taku oni 
of the press wholly to RMfce room tor its snctts- 
■or. A SiTMCum. 

Aubara, Ftbrnary, 18U. 



DdPBOTED EAGLE COTTON GIH. 

DtieripVon.--a, driTing braah polleyi 
i,*>lid« ; <, e, end boards ; d, cylinder pnl- 
l^i «, lop board; /, saws; g, grate lall; 
A, teed bMrd, with a section of ihs patent 
p«te below it ; i, idler pulley. 
. After carefully unpacking the difieretil 

r> of the Qin, pot the front pieces into 
poets and fiaten diea securely with 
Aejoint-bolts. 

llie Saw Cylioder should be fint placed 
in the frame, then the piec« hanng the 
Use grates upon it, and then the brush. 
The top timben may then be put on and { 
faatened. See that all pads of the frame 
are square. The gnOe Jail should then be 
hung in its place, and the top boards and __ 

slides fitted in, so that the marks on their 
ends will correspond with those on the 
timbers, lien adjust the eaw cylinder and false 
nates with the tempering screws at the ends, >o 
Out the saws and grates will exactly correapond, 
taking care not to turn the screws any farther than 
is sufficient to keep them steady and in their places. 

See that all joints of the frame are screwed up 
tigfat-^lace the Gin in the position in which it is 
to stand, and fallen it securely to the door or plat- 
forai, BO that it will stand perfectly level. See 
^at the shafts turn hedj on their axes, and that 
the saws ran freely in the centre of the spaces be- 
tween the gmtes. 

The oil caps at the axes of the dutfts dwtild be 
nearly filled with oil when the Gin is started, and 
the wick which eonvevs the oil to the axes should 
be enlar^ or diminished, until the proper quantity 
is snpphed to prevent friction. The tube contain- 
ing the wick should be withdmwn when the Gin 
is stopped, and dropped into the cup to prevent 
wasting the oil, and replaced when the Gin is agai 
put it) operation. 

The saw cylinder and the piece faaving the hli 
gratea npon it, may be moved endwise and adjusted 
by the screws at their ends. 

Place the mote-board 3 to 3 inches below thi 
brush, slanting down toward the front part of the 
Gin, and extend another board from beneath it down 
to die floor ; it must then be moved eiifaer forward 
or back, and the slant of it raried until the motes 
and folse seeds are sepaiated from the seed cotton 
and fall under the saw cylinder. 

The seed-board may be raised or lowered by 
means of the small borts on which it rests at the 
ends, and it may be varied to as to enlarge or di- 
minish the space containing the seed eollon. 

A 10 inch saw cylinder shonld run about 180 



nvolutioDB per minute. A 12 inch do. should 

■boot 160 dc ■ - 

ISO do. 



A 13 inch do. shonld run about 
Great care should be taken to fix the mote-boaid 
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ia a proper poution to separate the Bsotes fiom the 
clean cotton, as well as to adJDst the seed-board, w 
that the seeds will be dischai^ as fastsaginnedi 
and it is essential that the speed of the braih 
diould be very rapid, and that all the axes Amiii 
be kept (»led and prevented from beating. 

Price of Hand Gins, with Uto 18 saws esdi, 
$50 OO to 960 00. Power Gins, with SO to IN 

ws each, $3 40 to $3 70 per saw. 

BENEFIT OF GDANO. 

As it may be for the public utility to bear mom- 
thing on the score of Peruvian guano, 1 will girc 
}-DU my experience on the snbjecL 

Last year 1 used about three and a half tons of 
it in VBfiouB ways, daring the spring and snomei, 
and must say I think it the cheapest and nMtl 
effective manure I have ever tried, particularly *si 
top-dreaeing for grass lands. The wav 1 piepare 
the guano for nee is this : f plow a knoll of loamy 
■oil.remove all the sods to the bani-yaid, harrow 
the ground to make it fine, then spread a layer of 
guano half an inch thick , then shovel on fine dirt 
five inches thick, then a layer of guano as befi^re, 
then five inches of dirt again in alternate layad ti" 
1 get the quantity desired. This must lie a week d 
ten da^'s in compost, to incorporate the gnano «■■'< 
the soil ; it must then be shovelled ortt, and all ll>* 
lumps broken and well mixed; yoa can Uien pal i' 
in your cart and spread it from the tail of the cart 
atH>i:t as thick as you would ashes. I put Wi •( 
the rate of SOO lbs. Feraviaa gawao to an scR< 
which stilted my grass rizht ahead, yielding t«o 
tons per acre, where I shoiud not have nad over 50t 
lbs. of hay without it 

My potatoes benefited greatly by the ok of 
guano, turning out astoniMingly — " the obseiveil 
of all observers ;" and I believe it to be a cure for 
the potato diseaM, as we had no rot where gusno 
was applied. Applied to com I found it equally 
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beneficiaJ, I planted a lot of puture land, a poor 
swuiy Mil, Rlul mostly grown orer to mosi. I 
spreitd on forty ox-cart uada of stable manure to 
the acre, and plowed it in; bat fearing that would 
not overcome the inertia of the soil, I uiplied 900 
Iba. guano per acre, in this way, after hairowing, 
itwtMd of running my rows with a plow. 1 did it 
with a small hairow made for the purpose, not 
over 14 iHcbes wide, but heavy. The guano was 
then spread in those drilla, and then the narrow ran 
again, tt> mix it well with the Mil, and put it in fine 
Uth for planting. My corn yielded 70 bushels per 
sere, whereas, some rows that had to guano, nve 
■t the rate of !8 bnsliela per acre. This, I think, 
conclusive. I recommend it also for fmit trees. 
£Wowfc,i£in.ilci. 14, IS48. J. W. Bowzas. 

SORTING WOOL. 
Aa most of the sheep of the United States are 
shorn during this month, we cannot do the faimer 
a gKster service than to call his attention U) the 
subject of the quality of his fleeces, and the manner 
of stapling them. For the cut illustrating this, and 
the matter which follows, we are indebted to Mr. 
Morrell's valuable work, the American Shepherd, 
recently published by the Messrs. Harper of 
this city. 

Ftntnut. — This term, when 
applied to wool, is wholly com- 
{nraLve ; various bre^s of 
sheep producing wool esseo- 
lially difierent m qnality, the 
same breeds varying much, and 
all breeds exhibiting qualities 
of wool of unequal nneness, in 
the same fleece. It is aieo 
eoraetimes the fact that the ex- 
tremity of the fibre, as ascert^n- 
ed by the micrometer, is five 
times greater in bulk than the 
centre and root 

The fibre may be considered 
coarse when it is more than the ; 
five hundredth part of an inch 
in diameter, ana very fine when 
it does not exceed the nine hun- 
dredth part of an inch, as exhi- 
bited occasionally in choice 
samples of Saxon-Merino wool. 
It is said diere are animals 
which have a wool underneath 
a covering of hair, the fibre ol 
which is less than the twelve 
hundredth part of an inch. 

The following cut will show the points in the 
pure Merino ana Saxon where the dlDerent quali- 
ties of wool are to be found. The divisions do not 
always accurately correspond, but Lasteyrie and 
Chancellor Livingston, who were both familiar with 
pure Spanish Merinos, agree as to their general 
truth, and the observations of the writer confirm 
their deciaion. 

It is. then, a matter to be studied by the wool- 
grower, who is desirous of propagating sheep of 
the fine-wooUed varietieB; for glades will often 
exhibit seven and eight qualities in the same fleece, 
where«s it will be seen that unalloyed breeds show 
but four qualitiei. Individuals have occasionally 



been found in original Saxon flockc whose fleeces 
would divide into only two sorts-, but this ia 
vervtare. 

The rffino. No. 1, or the picklock wool, begins 
at the withers, and extends along the back to the 
setting on of like tail. It reaches only a little way 
down at tile quarters, bnt, dipping down at the 
flanks, takes in all the superior put of the chest, 
and the middle of the aide of the neck to the aiu^ 
of the lower jaw. The Jtna, No. 2, a ralawle 
wool, but not so deeply serrated, or poaseidng to 
many carves as die re/ttia, occupies Oie belly, and 
the qoaiters and thighs down to the stifle joint. No. 
3, or third quality, is found on the head, Hie throati 
the lower part of the neck, and the shoulders, tei- 
minating at the elbow; the wool yielded by the 
I^s, and reaching from the stifle to a little below 
the hock, is procnred from the tuft that grows OD 
the forehead and cheeks, from the tail, ana frcnn the 
legs below the hock. 

LtKgA (f tht A(7le.— Formerly, wool of short 
staple only was thought by the manubctorer indis- 
pensable to make a fine cloth with a close pile or 
nap, but Ae impravemenia made in machinery 
within afew years, have superseded this considera- 
tion, and now long-staple wool is most rained. 
This in part proceeds from the fact that short woola 
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have more " dead end," proportionally, than long; 
again, the new American enterprise, for mannfactur> 
ing muslin -de-laines, calls for a long, tough, fine 
staple. Tbe Australian wooIb, which are of Me- 
rino and Saxon blood, from the mildnesa of tbe di- 
mate of New South Wales, are very much longK 
in staple than formerly, and are much used for Uie 
above object. It is a query, however, whettier a 
fine and very compact fleece, possessing • long 
fibre, can be produced on the same ^eep. Very 
close, fine fieeees, are always comparatively ^ort 
in staple ; and close fleeces are indispensable in our 
rigorous climate, to protect the sheep from the 
effects of cold and wet ; on the contrary, open 
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floeces are usually long in staple, but a poor de- 
fence against a low temperatare. It is, therefore, 
a Question for the wool -grower of the North to eon- 
aider whether, in obliging the manufacturer, he 
.will not adopt a policy injurious to the constitution 
of his sheep. In a more southern latitude, this con- 
«ideiadoa is not so important. 

LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

As you declare your paper '* free and independ- 
/snt," I ask the liberty to state my views respecting 
the last clause of your article on the " Potato Rot,'* 
in the December No. of the Agriculturist. The 
clause reads thus : " Our readers will do us a great 
iavor by giving us facts on this interesting subject, 
free from speculation." 

My experience teaclxes me the entire futility of 
accumulating facts from ordinary observation on 
this subject ; and that the mariner might, in ascer- 
taining the velocity of his vessel, as well tie a 
livine wild goose to his log-line and throw it over- 
board. But the reader will say, and truly too, any 
fool knows better than this. That is true; but in 
this case there is no danc^er of mistake. llie error 
occasioned by the accidental attachment of the 
goose is too manifest to deceive. But one fact, 
among numerous others which might be men- 
tioned, will suffice to show that causes not obvious 
have a decided effect in producing, as well as con- 
trolling this disease. A friend of mine, whose ve- 
racity I am willing to vouch for, relates the follow- 
ing nets : In planting his potatoes the last season, 
it so hap^ned that he planted certain portions at 
4iffBrettt times ; and in doing this it so happened 
that a portion of the field was planted after a heavy 
rain h^ fallen on the manure after being dropped 
in the hill. The whole was planted with the same 
kind of seed, and otherwise treated alike in every 
other jreepect — the only difierence being this, that 
one portion of the dung was covered as taken from 
the heap, and the other exposed to the atmosphere 
in a drenching rain. The result was, that the po- 
tatoes on the portion where the manure was ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and the rain were but very 
little a^ted by the rot, compared with the por- 
tions where the manure was not so exposed. 

Now it is a fact, that I could readily accumulate 
facts from my own experience and others in this 
vicinity, to fill a small volume ; and yet every fact 
should go to support a different theory ; and this 
assertion is not lightly made. 

Again, I wish to enter my protest against your 
conclusion with regard to the cause of this disease, 
or perhaps I ought to say your opinion as to what 
the disease is. You say it is probably a ** fun- 
gus." My experience, and it is a painful one, 
teaches me very different from this. I perfectly 
agree with you as respects the propriety of pub- 
lishing long prosy articles on the subject ; but as to 
what would constitute such articles, perhaps we 
differ. Of this I do not complain. 

And I ask one more favor of you, and that is to 
state briefly the result to whicn my own experi- 
ence leads me, and of the truth of which I feel not 
a shadow of doubt It is caused generally by a 
substance poisonous to the tubers, which poison- 
ous substance is eliminated during the decomposi- 



tion of organized matter, nearly or quite in contact 
with the potato. I have said generaUy, because I 
believe any cause that kills the life of the potato 
may produce the same result By the life of the 
potato I do not mean that kind of life that causes 
its growth, but that which resists decay. Hence, 
then, we see potato vines killed before the tnbers 
are half grown, and yet the tubers do not rot And 
farther, experience teaches me that this poison is 
almost umversally diminated early in the season, 
and dissipated or weakened by the powers of the 
soil too much to affect the tuners, so far as to de- 
Btroy that kind of life in the potato of which I am 
treating. For ordinary seasons, then, this disease 
cannot take the form of rot But in seasona like the 
last two, when it is very cold the first part, and the 
last is warm, this peculiar development of the de 
composing geine takes place witn great rapidity, 
and furnidies the poison with uncommon strength 
My experience teaches me that heavy rains may 
dissipate this noison, and prevent itsenects in some 
instances. My experience also teaches me that 
if the rains be just enough to wet the ground 
around the tubers, the plants being dry will drink 
in the poison greedily, and thus produce more dis- 
astrous effects than dry weather. You may see the 
same effects produced in grain plants, and far more 
commonly, because the plants mature when in com- 
mon seasons the poison is strongest My experi- 
ence teaches me that numerous causes of different 
soils, seasons, &c., control the development of 
this poison, and that it rei^uires the most elaborate 
and the most exact experiments to arrive at any 
definite results. 

My experience also teaches me that this disease 
is not that ** new thing under the sun *' which peo- 
ple seem generally to believe it. Every potato 
which when boiled gives a f<Mi'd smell, is infected 
wSlh this disease ; and these we find every year. 
They are poisoned, but the poison is not strong 
enough to kill them. Joseph H. Jenite. 

Peru, Me., Marckp 1B46. 

As our correspondent proposes a continuation of 
this subject, we will wait till he gets through before 
making any comments. He is at least a shrewd 
and curious observer, and we shall be pleased to 
have all the facts of the case within his know- 
ledge. Much Valuable information is now being 
prepared for publication by scientific men, ap- 
pointed by several of the European governments, 
to investigate the disease, among numerous districts 
of farmers. 



Water por Calves. — Accident, last year, taught 
me that calves whose only food is milk, still need a 
supply of water daily. I had supposed they were 
fully supplied with liquid in their food. But in 
changing my calves from one lot to another, they 
passed the water trough, where they drank heartily. 
I acted on the hint, and supplied them daily after- 
wards. They drank as often as other cattle, for 
aught I know, thoi]^^h milk remained their main 
food. Perhaps everybody else knows this, but I did 
not, and lest others may not, let me speak a kind 
word for the calves who cannot speak for them- 
selves. T 

Ohio, March, lSi6,' 
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OVERSEERS AT THE SOUTH. 

On page 24 of your January No., I observe a 
])aragraph about overseers of farms and planta- 
tions; and on page 17, Mr. Norton*8 letter, in 
which he mentions the Agricultural School of 
Templemoyie. Sir Robert Ferguson I know per- 
Bonally, and he recommended two 3ronng men to 
me as stewards or overseers from that school, when 
I resided in Ireland, ten years past ; and two better 
overseers, or more unexceptionable young men I 
never met with — ^i)erfectly competent to do their 
business. Mr. Jas. Anderson, Sir Robert's agent, 
and also one of the trustees or managers, is at pre- 
sent sending over at my desire, a young man from 
there as an overseer for a friend of mine here, Mr. 
Woodfine. If vou want for your friends proper 
overseers, who know their business, I recommend 
their getting them from there. The salary men- 
tioned, viz., $500, is ample for trial. One servant 
is quite enough to wait on one of them in the 
house, for the^-are brought up plainly, and will not 
be above helping themselves, giving such assistance 
as is necessary — such as sowing grain, showing 
the farm servants how to manage horses, plows, 
&c. ; and I venture to say they will raise as much 

train off of half the land as is at present done, and 
eep it clear of weeds and the soil from deteriorat- 
ing. Indian com they know nothing of ; but a little 
instruction will put them in the way of raising as 
large crops as any one can on the same kind of 
ground. They are well versed in the care and 
management of cattle of all kinds. If any friend 
of yours should require an overseer, I will write to 
Mr. Anderson to do so, if certain of their being em- 
ployed when they arrive. Wm. Mubdogk. 
Askville, Buncomb Co.,N. C, March 27, 1846. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS, WITH REMARKS 
ON SHEEP HUSBANDRTw— No. 2. 

Mt object in availing myself of the privily of 
your periodical, to commanicate flome facts and 
incidents in animal medicine and agricultora* is 
purely the good of the fanner ; for I have long been 
aware of the unjust contempt which the fanner has 
received from the other claasea. I can luvdly 
reconcile the remark of the great English moralist 
Mrith the general good tenor of his writings and 
disposition, and of course do not agree with aim in 
his remark upon an admirer of nature, that <* that 
man's conversation savored of bullocks." It might 
have been the result of aristocratic feelings, pro- 
duced by royal patronage; but whatever might 
have been the cause of this state of feelinj^ in Eng- 
land formerly, it has now entirely subsided, and 
given place to a most laudable encouragement and 
patronage to all agricultural pursuits (even from 
the hand of royalty itself), as shown by the ab- 
sorbing interest now taken in England in this 
branch, by some of her most eminent statesmen. 
This commendable zeal to raise the dignity of ^e 
husbandman has reached our own land, and may 
it be cherished by every patriot and philanthropist 
until our country shall be covered with the results 
of industry and science. 

My object at present is, to mention some of the 
diseases among sheep and other animals, which 
have come to my own knowledge from observa- 



tion, hoping that it may stimulate others to wateli 
attentively the symptoms of every diseased ani- 
mal on their ftufms, and search for the eanse «f 
death in every instance. No doubt many will say, 
** what can I tell of what part is diseased, or what 
it is i** Why, it is a very easy matter to learn the 
^neral stmctnre of an animal. Every man look- 
ing at the inside of a beast can easily tell whether 
the liver, heart, kings, stomach, and bowels appear 
healthy <or diseased. If diseased, describe it; note 
it; perhape others will become diseased in the 
same way, or have the same or similar symptome. 
Examine tibe stomach, see what has been ealen, and 
where the animal has been feeding. By observing 
these things, the diseases of animals and dicir 
causes would be as easily ascertained, and eonse- 

anently be as easily prevented or cured as those te 
le human subject, indeed much more so ; for as 
the food of animals is more -simple and natural, 96 
would their diseases be fewer and more rimple, 
and be more easily and successfully treated. 

I have noticed since my residence in the IFivf, 
at times nearly whole flocks of sheq> extensively 
diseased, and the owner, or shepherd, hardly 
seemed to have any idea what was &e nature of 
the disease, or what the cause ; and so for want of 
a little proper study and reflection, hundreds of 
these nsefnl animals die annually. As regards 
sheep hosbandry in diis section of the country, an 
important consideration presents itself. To supply 
the want and demand occasioned bytiie immense 
tide of immigration that is constantly rolling to the 
west, millions of sheep must be brought in. These* 
like onrselves, who have been raiMd and accus- 
tomed to a healthy climate and soil previous to oar 
arrival hete, but poorly bear the diange; henoe 
sheep and other animals become subject to new 
diseases, the result of new causes and new influ- 
ences. It is in this way that tiie intelligence has 
gone forth that sheep will not do well on the 
western prairies. Now this is a sweeping condv- 
sion, drawn from isolated drcnmslances ; for Aere 
is as much difference in the situation of our 
prairies for health of both man and animal, as be- 
tween a sea-coast and a lake-shore, and more so. 

Many of our large prairies, upon which dieep 
are kept, are as level as a house floor ; and for 
three or four months in a year are almott inun- 
dated with water. Every one informed as to the 
nature and habits of sheep, knows very well that 
they cannot long remain healthy in a wet or damp 
situation ; and tnat they will sooner or later be- 
come diseased. 

This is but one view of the case. Aside from 
the disease of moisture, the soil and atmosphere are 
impregnated with miasm, which is almost as ddete- 
rious to sheep as to man. Although I have not 
yet seen a sheep shake with the ague, yet I have 
seen dogs do so effectually — hence I draw the con- 
clusion from extensive observation, that sheep and 
all animals, more or less, are frequently diseased 
with miasm, or the poison that exhales from the 
earth, and the decomposition of animal and vegeta* 
ble matter. It is a fact that is well knoWn in all 
the Western States, that the diseases of animals 
change materially from the diseases of old settled 
countries ; both man and animal seem to be affected 
alike with the climate and different circumstances 
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to which they are subjected. It was long^ aso oo- 
ticed by Professor Drake, of CinciAnati, that hardly 
a hog was sldughtered at that market that had not 
a diseased liver. I have noticed it myself during 
seven yearo' residence in this section of country. 
To satisfy my curiosity, when I have had the op- 
portunity in a number of eases of sheep dying 
tiom stagsers, running of the nose, &c., I nave in- 
variablujourd their liven to be esOennvdy diseased. 
It would be an easy matter to assign the cause of 
this and other diseases among sheep in the West ; 
but we must be brief. In the first place, we must 
commence with those sheep that are biought here. 
One great error in most pecmle is, that they look at 
lowness of price, instead oi looking at qmdity and 
condition, and consequently a large portion are 
very old and in^rm, the cullings from choice sheep, 
whose more prudent breeders would not part with. 
Such sheep cannot stand beinff driven several hun- 
dred miles. They are generaify driven west in very 
hot and dry weather ; the dust to which they are' 
continually exposed, and which they inhale, is a 
constant source of irritation to the lungs and air 
passages, and completely deranges the whole di- 
gestive functions, and sooner or later the whole 
lock is extensively diseased. Such sheep gene- 
rally die off the first winter in this country. 

Affain, sheep, as well as other stock, suffer 
much, and ofien die in summer season on the 
prairies for want of sufficient good water ; such 
has been the case the season past; the drouth has 
been so great that streams that have usually afford- 
ed plenty of water have been entirely dry, and 
if animals obtained any water atallit wasiferybttd, 
stagnated, and full ot filth and miasm, I have 
often seen them sucking every particle of such 
water, when it looked so green and putrid that the 
very sight of it would excite in me a strong dispo- 
sition to nausea. Dr. C. Stimson brought in a flock 
of two thousand sheep from parts of Canada and 
Ohio, durimr ihe warm and dry season of the past 
summer. They appeared to have suffered much 
from dust, f^gue, and heat. To add to their 
sufiering and mortality, the drouth was so ex- 
tensive that many died for want of water. I fre- 
quently rode by them on the prairie where they 
were kept The taste that I always have had for 
sheep-nusing, ocnnbined with the interest I felt 
for my friend* caused me to observe them very 
closely. Once in particular, one half-grown lamb 
and a sheep were completely prostrated for want of 
water. The shepherd had tCLken the lamb all the 
way in his arms, some three miles, to the stream, 
hoping to find water, but there was none— a num- 
ber hiui already died. 

It may be thought by some that I am too minute 
in the detail of circumstances ; but I think a few 
instances like the above worth more than a volume 
of theory. If sheep or other animals do not do 
well here, there are good reasons for it ! Many 

Et a quantity, regardless whether they are the 
nd adapted by constitution, &c., to our climate, 
and the circumstances of the country, and turn 
them out to take care of themselves, and if they 
fail to do well, ** skeep business^" in their estvma- 
fton, is *' bad business," No prudent person can 
reasonably expect to succeed in this way. Sheep 



must be taken care of ; they must have extraordi- 
nary attention, and that continually. They must 
have a sufiiciency of good water, and that of easy 
access, so that they can drink whenever natnie 
prompts. Many depend on springs and natmal 
streams for water; this will not do; for the 
springs in this country generally fail nearly eYerj 
summer ; consequently an efiicient well oi "water, 
with a good pump, should be provided. There is 
no excuse for not being duly supplied with the 
best water, for generally through the West it can 
be found oa an average within thirty feet of the 
surface ; and no impediment usually offers to dig- 
ging. A pump with a little expense can be worked 
wiw horse, or even sheep power; or it may be 
contrived on the wind-mill plan for summer opera- 
tion, for on our broad expansive prairies a day 
hardly passes without a fine breeze frcna eooie 
quarter. Narrow troughs or vats may be con- 
structed in the ground, on the plan of a small canaL 
with hydraulic lime, and made with a little ex- 
pense to convey water to any distance. 

Let it be indelibly impressed on the memory of 
every one wishing for the health of his flocka, that 
they never should be allowed to drink at a atagnant 
stream or puddle. The shepherd must be up early, 
and hb sheep cropping the moist grass, that they 
may be supplied before the heat of the sun ener- 
vates vital energies ; and a shady grove with a few 
sheds should be secured in the feeding range ; for 
during the summer sheep cannot feed with much 
comfort from nine in the morning to six in the 
evening ; therefore it is highly necessary for the 
attendant to keep them out until nine or ten o'clock 
at night. Neither should they be huddled together 
in a close, dirty yard, so small and ill-ventilated 
that they are obliged to inhale each other^s breath. 
Again, another great error is not only the keeping 
Of too many together, but of those of different 
kinds. Ewes and lambs never should be kept 
with wethers, nor bucks, except m the proper sea- 
son. Many young lambs and weak sheep are 
teased and fatiguea by bucks and wethers until 
they are completely overcome, and die in conse- 
quence. A diseased or affected sheep never shouM 
be allowed to remain with the heslthy; ^e fiock 
should be closely watched, and as soon as a dis- 
eased one is noticed it should be instantly removed 
to its appropriate place — the hospital. 

As the season is fast approaching when many 
will undoubtedly be preparing to drive sheep, in 
their way of immigration into this country, one 
word of advice from one who has long been experi- 
enced in sheep husbandry may not only save them 
many a dollar, but do a service to our western 
population likewise. Select such sheep as are 
tkardy, of a rugged and sound constitution. They 
should be from one and a half to four years old, 
which is the true scale to be confined to in that 
respect. Old sheep will not only die off after ar- 
riving here, but should they be ewes (which kind 
it is supposed will mostly lie brought as breedeis), 
they will not raise their lambs. Sheep younger 
than one a half years will not stand the fatigue of 
a long journey without much trouble and care. It 
will well pay, and be a great saving in the end, to 
give something more for choice kinds of aheep. 
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In driving* never feel in a harry, be at home ; and 
for that purpose fix well before the start, so that 
comfortable quarters can be had on the road with- 
oat fretting to push ahead. See well that the 
sheep have plenty of time to rest and eat» and 
plenty of good substantial food : for such a purpose 
nave them accustomed before starting to eating 
threshed oats, which are a nourishing and unstimu- 
lating food for the road. Recollect Siat sheep will 
naturally be a little feverish on the road, and will 
require plenty of good water^ and that often, and 
on that account never over-salt, for fear they 
should drink so much as would cause them to 
scour bad, and thereby become weakened. 

Andrew Stone, M. D. 
Lah Court House, L/id., Fdf„ 1845. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

I SHALL not attempt to account for this disease, 
bat shall give some facts derived from experience, 
which may go hi towards a prevention. Many 
writers have attempted to explain the cause of the 
disease ; some by supposing it to be insectial, others 
again say it is caused by a Fuivus. If a medical man 
should find insects or proud flesh in or about a 
wound, would he pronounce the insects or proud 
flesh to be the cause of the wound, or the effects of 
diseased action ? It must be known, or should be, 
to all natural philosophers, that when vitality 
ceases, either in me whole, or in any part of organ- 
ized matter, it immediately b^ns to change 
into other oiganisms, many of which products bear 
no resemblance to the original oiganic product. It 
follows, of course^ that we should be very careful 
in our investigations not to attribute effects to 
causes ; for, by such a mode of reasoning, we never 
can find a cure for either animal or vegetable 
diseases. 

In raising potatoes in the part of England I came 
from, the rocky strata calcareous, we always found 
the best and soundest product from new land that 
had received no manure ; and never considered they 
could be of prime ouatitif when grown in soiis 
highly manured. To obtain choice potatoes for 
family use, we set men to grub up the bushy dis- 
tricts, and in such soils we never failed in raising 
a sound and choice product Limestone soils we 
always considered more agreeable to the potato 
crop than soils principal^ argillaceous. The 
farms, therefore, on the chalk downs, were cele- 
brated for this esculent. I had an uncle on Uie 
Wiltshire downs, at a town called Kennett, whose 
potatoes were in ereat repute, and I have seen spots 
m a field, plowed for potatoes, turn up white chalk 
to the siuiace. He fatted his pigs and cattle on 
steamed potatoes, until two or three weeks before 
killing he gave them grain to harden the fat. 
They were washed in a machine, five bushels at a 
time, and the steamer held about thirty bushels. 
He once gave to a hog some of the liquor left in the 
kettle below the steamer, and this liquor nearly 
killed the animal, bringing all its hair off, and it 
watt more than two months before it fully recovered 
from its effect. 

In confirmation of the advantage of lime in soils, 
for nusing this crop, we had presented last fall to 
the Brookl3m Natural History Society, three sam- 
ples of potatoes raised by Mr. Ladanskie, near 



Jamaica^ Long Island ; one portion of the land was 
manured with stable Duinure» one portion left with- 
out any manure, and a tmrd portion was wdl 
limed. Those produced on the limed land were 
perfectly sound, whilst both the others were gene- 
rally detective. 

I have one more fact to offer which I consider 
highly important to our farmers. We made an 
acre of garden on the sea-sand, at Gravesend, Long 
Island, and in the compost heap we used about 
thirty per cent of fine cnarcoal. It would be use- 
less to describe all the other materials used, as they 
were numerous, being a collection of everything we 
could scrape together that could be obtained with- 
out cost Among the numerous articles were the 
refuse of a whiting manufactory, of about half a 
sloop load, and twenty-one barrels of the refuse of 
a soda water manufactory, or pure plaster of Paris. 
In this earden we planted our winter potatoes the 
year before last, and they were not only sound, but 
the most delifi^htfuUy tasted of the kind we had ever 
eaten. The last year some of the same kind were 
planted on a piece of old meadow land, and they 
were not only unsound, but disagreeable to the 
taste^ and we had to discard them, and buy for 
family use. 

I infer from the above-named facts, that lime 
unburut, or burnt, and charcoal, are the best pre- 
ventives for the disease in potatoes, and for otner* 
wise improving their quality. 

Any farmer, in this woody country, has waste 
limbs of trees suflicient to make one or two thou- 
sand bushels of charcoal annually, which he could 
render sujQEiciently fine for his purpose, by passing 
a heavy roller over it on any hard nound. This 
would be no great labor for an industrious man. 
Let him, when he plants a potato, put in widi it 
about a quarter of a pint of fine charcoal and ground 
oyster shell in about equal quantities, and I feel 
pretty confident that his product will not only be 
sound, but of very superior quality. 

Farmers who cannot obtain charcoal or ^und 
shell, can buy it ready prepared, and mixed in due 
proportions, from a Mr. Atwater, of New Haven, 
Connectieut; or it can be obtained in this city. 
Mr. Atwater has invented a machine for grinding 
bones, shell, &c, fine enough for all agricultural and 
horticultural purposes Such a machine is a great 
desideratum for bon^ , as this article, when in lumps, 
will take many years to decompose ; and its beneficial 
effects be so slowly developed, as to induce the con- 
sumer to condemn them as useless. Mr. A. will 
prepare a mixture of fine charcoal and lime shell, 
also of charcoal and ground bone. I am pretty 
certain, from actual experiment, as before mention- 
ed, that charcoal and lime, if planted with the pota- 
to, about a gill in each hole, would prevent the rot 
I should expect as ^ood or a better result from U. 
charcoal and ground bone, as the bone supplies not 
only lime but phosphate, one of the elements of that 
esculent At all events, let some of our farmers 
try the latter, and report the result ; for I cannot 
speak of it from actual trial, the only real test to be 
relied on. It will be perceived that one bushel of 
either of the above mixtures will suffice for two 
hundred and fifty plants ; a cheap and safe manure, 
producing no weeds. 

Charc<MLl should always be used with bone ma- 
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tmre, or more than two-thirds of its fertilizing rirtue 
will be lost to the fanner. For, as bone decom- 
poses, it gives out a large quantity of ammonia, an 
alkali so Tolatile as to he lost by evaporation, un- 
less combined with some material that will retain 
it, and charcoal will hold of this gas four hundred 
times its own bulk, giving it out to the plant as 
reauired. 

I would suggest to our fanners the folly of 
planting potatoes in any soil in which water cannot 
freely percolate, as sti^nant water will inevitably 
ruin the product. Wm. Paxtrioob. 

New York, April, 1846. 

AGKICULTURE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

I PROMISED to furnish your paper with an article 
treating of the system of apiculture pursued in the 
eastern section of North Carolina generally; and 
you have been pleased to ask me for one in relation 
to my own method of farming, particularly. Had I 
not vromised to furnish something on the subject, I 
would now shrink from the task ; for I know full 
well that I cannot impart any instruction or valu- 
able information in the description I should give of 
agriculture as it exists at present in our section of 
the country. I use the term exist in a passive sense, 
and in contradistinction to that in wnich I would 
use it were I residing in a country whose agricul- 
ture was in a flourisning or even progressive con- 
dition. But I grieve to sSy, that here, with some 
very few exceptions, our farmers are content to 
plod along the same slipshod, slovenly, wasteful 
course of impoverishing tneir lands, and themselves, 
which reduced those who formerly owned die 
lands either to beggary or emigration. So univer- 
sal has been the bad management in the eastern 
section of North Carolina (and I may with truth in- 
clude the same sections in Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Georgia) on the part of planters, that an estate 
is now seldom owned by two generations of the 
same name or family. Nor is this the least melan- 
choly reflection arising from a view of this picture; 
for with the extinction of ownership to the land by 
children of its former proprietor, there soon follows 
the extinction of his family or name; poverty, 
death, or emigration, to distant lands; in a few 
years effing well-nigh from the memory of those 
who are left behind, tl^t such persons ever dwelt in 
their neighborhood. You will naturally ask, is 
there not some special cause at work to produce 
such melancholy results, and if so, is there not a 
remedy to check its further progress ? 

My own decided belief is, that the primary cause 
is attributable to the gross ignorance and neglect of 
those to whom the proprietors have hitherto con- 
fided the management of their estates. I mean our 
overseers or managers ; and that our remedy con- 
sists in an entire remodelling of the old system. 
This you will readily understand when I state the 
following case, as a fair sample of the management 
of a Southern plantation. Mr, A. becomes pos- 
sessed of a tract of very fair land, say 1,250 acres, 
valued at $15,000, of which from 800 to 900 acres 
are cleared ; he also owns some 25 working hands 
(old and young inclusive), which, with his stock, 
farming tools, &c., &c., cost him some $15,000 
more. Here, then, is a capital of some $30,000, 
invested in a plantation, as it is termed. What is 



the first thing that he does? Why, to hire an 
overseer, that is, a white man to live on his planta- 
tion, manage his negroes, and "make a crop.*' 
Whom does he select for such a purpose ? Why, 
generally speaking, some youn^ man in the neigh- 
borhood, wno is too indolent himself to work for a 
support, but is ready to make others work for it — 
perfectly and thoroughly ignorant of everything re- 
lating to agriculture, or an^rthing else, with the ex- 
ception that he has occasionally taken hold of a 
thing called a plow, drawn by one horse, and 
which he skims over the surface of the ground, or 
mayhap scratches it to the depth of one or two 
incnes — ^has probably dropped com here and there, 
over this surrace, and covered it soroetimea with a 
clod and sometimes not at all ; and then afterwards 
zone through his com rows or whatever they may 
be, three or four times each >vith the plow and hoe 
— and this he calls planting and " tending the 
crop.* He may have " farmed" it this way in aa 
effort to *' raise" corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, &c, 
either on his own account or that of one of his 
neighbors, who were short-handed, and hired him 
for the purpose at different periods of the youth's 
" growing up." He probably may have been to 
school long enough to have learned how to read, 
and, with prodigious effort, to write, and go through 
a simple sum of addition, multiplication, and subtrac- 
tion; but even without these accomplishments he 
considers Atmse(^ properly qualified to manage your 
farm, or, as it is called, •* carry on your business.** 
He receives, as a salary, from $150 to $350 per 
annum ; his provisions are found him by his em- 
ployer, that is, a sufficiency of pork, or bacon and 
meal, the use of a cow, a horse to ride over the 
plantation, a house to live in, and a woman to cook 
and wash for him, &c. (renerally speaking, there- 
fore, excepting a small deduction for their cdothes, 
they spend very little of their salary. 

Now it is scarcely worth my while to say any- 
thing in relation to the system of farming carried on 
under such auspices ! Would not any mercantile 
establishment in New York or London, however 
vast its resources, soon explode, if the management 
of its aflairs were entrusted to one so little versed 
in his business, as this overseer palpably must be in 
that which he presides over ? Cfan any one wonder 
now at the picture I have presented, when the first 
object the eye rests upon is this odious deformity ? 
Should you desire it f will finish the landscape at a 
subsequent period. Kxcuse this hastily written 
scrawl — the truth is I take no pleasure in the re- 
cital. T. POLLOC BuRGurx. 

Ravenswood, N. C. 

To DESTROY THE Bee Moth, — A Correspondent 
from W inchested Ohio, asks as to the best method 
of destroying the bee mgth. There are various 
articles on this subject in tlie back volumes of the 
Agriculturist ; but if any of our readers can furnish 
us additional succinct information on the preven- 
tion of the moth, we shall be glad to hear from 
them — as prevention is the great desideratum. There 
are various authors on the Bee, such as Bevan, 
Townley, &c., whose works may be had from 25 
to 50 cents each. Those all treat fully of the 
bee moth, and it would be scarcely lair for. us to 
copy much from these authors. 
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A REVIEW OF THE MARCH NO. OF THE 

AGRICULTURIST. 

Makt writers in different agricultural papers 
have occasionally attempted the task of reviewers ; 
but few have succeeded, except that excellent 
** Commentator," the late Hon. James M. Garnett, 
of Virginia. I do not expect to equal him ; yet in 
the hopes of doing good when he can do no more, 
I am disposed to moke one attempt. 

The March number, 1846, of the American 
Agriculturist is before me. Do the readers of this 
paper ever think how much there is in this name 
to be proud of? How much more than all the 
records of heraldry, should we feel proud of this 
name ; and how our children should be taught to 
feel that they never can enjoy a more worthy and 
honorable name than that of an Jm$rican Agri" 
cuiturist ? No other of all the " Farmers," " Plant- 
ers," ** Cultivators,** and numerous names of our 
growing family of Agricultural papers, conveys to 
my mind such an extended meaning as does the 
name of this paper. It is a name that aU the agri- 
culturists of our loved country should be proud of 
— mav this paper be so conducted that we aball 
also be proud of it Let us proceed now to re- 
view it, and if we find faults, and comment upon 
them, recollect such is the task of a reviewer. 

Vignette. — Before looking at the matter, let us 
dwell a moment over the vignette. It is a picture 
of such a home as every American Agriculturist 
ought to enjoy. It is a lovely view in harvest 
time. Yet the plow continues to run. It miffhtbe 
said by some that so productive a farm snouJd 
have larger barns, if not so tasty, so as that there 
should be no necessity of *< stacking out.*' I doubt 
this. See Vol. 1, page 335, of the Agriculturist 
for illustrations, and an admirable article upon 
stacking. I doubt the economy of building barns 
to house grain. It will keep better in stacks if 
well put up on such foundiUions as are laid for 
stack bottoms in England, on stone or cast iron pil- 
lars. But the threshing-floor should be in the 
born, or what would be much better, a building 
built solely for a threshing-floor, around which the 
stacks could be built Grain can be stacked more 

green than it can be housed. That distent 

windmill reminds me of a motive power very ap- 
plicable to the prairie of the West, out very much 

neglected The cattle and horses in the 

American park are no scrubs. But their breeding 
tells a tale that should teach us the folly of further 
importation of stock into a country so capable as 
this is of raising our own from those we now 
have, and as fine as can be done in England, if we 
trv — ^we now have the seed— the blood. . . ; . . 
Those ^eese in the view may be very picturesque, 
but dehver me from the filthy brutes around the 
house and yards. Besides, I am no advocate of 
feather-beds. Hair, wool, cotton, moss, shucks or 
husks of com, or even straw, are far better and 
healthier, in my opinion, than feathers. And cer- 
tainly cheaper. Nothing but habit could ever 
enable a field-laborer to endure the enervating influ- 
ence of a feather-bed in August. 

The Motto. — Next comes a motto from the pen 
of an American nobleman. It always makes our 
blood tingle to read it, and we are proud to rank 



ourselves in a class headed by the name of Georve 
Washington — the father of American Agri- 
culturists. 

The Place of Publication. — ^This is worthy of a 
passing note. Am New York has become the great 
centre of commercial transactions, so it is for many 
reasons the most fit place for concentrating useful 
information ; and certainly it possesses more faci- 
lities for an editor to make up a paper worthy th« 
name of this one — ^national in its character — ^thaa 
any other point in the United States ; and like the 
city, the paper should continue so irarely the mr* 
tionid paper of the American Agriculturist as to b« 
without a rival. 

To Agricultural Societiee. — ^After this long pre* 
face, we at length reach the first article. A most 
liberal ofler on the part of the editor and very 
gentlemanly publishers of this paper. Fifty cents 
only a year ! Who could believe it, for sudi a uaefnl* 
entertaining, and handsomely illustnted periodical ? 
I hope manv societies throughout the Union will 
avail themselves of your generous offer. Let me 
recommend them in all cases to take the bound 
volumes. They are beautifully bound in black 
cloth, and gold lettered, and only 75 cents to 
members of Agricultural Societies. Why, it is 
the very cheapest work ever issued from the press. 
Another suj^estion. Let the publishers have a 
certificate printed to bind or paste in each volume, 
intended as a prize, something in this form — ** This 
volume is awarded to A. B., of Brooklyn, by the 
Kings County Agricultural Society* as a premium 
and certificate that he exhibited the third best 
milch cow, at the show held at FlsUbush, for the 

year 1846,*' &c., &c Speaking of lectures 

reminds me, that agricultural societies could 
not make a better appropriation of money than de« 
voting a small annual sum to pay Ihe expense of 
lectures. You can get men to hear who cannot or 
will not read. And vou must get them to read or 
hear before they will think. If a man does not 
think, how can he act and improve ? How else 
can their minds be " opened to conviction,** so that 
they can see " what is for their best interests ?*' 

Early Plowing. — Good advice, which being 
interpreted, means, do all your plowing in the fail; 
and do it well and deept with a good plow, and not 
with that old rattle-trap which you have been plow- 
ing with for five years past Is it possible that 
any man in possession of sense enough to read 
your paper, Mr. Editor, needs to be told that it is 
very poor economy to work his team, or land, or 
self, or hands, in rainy weather ? If he is a good 
farmer, he will always have " t^ job for a rainy 

day ** kept in reserve For spring grain 

upon *^ a stiff" clay," I had rather have one acre fall- 
plowed, than two acres " mud-hauled'* over in the 
spring. And generally speaking, the one acrewii 
produce the most wheat or oats, and it does not 
cost so much to plow two acres in the fall as one 
in the spring. This difference, a merchant' would 
think was a tolerably fair profit. 

Parsnips. — ^This article is not like the alma- 
nacs, that are calculated to suit all parts of the 
United States. It would hardly suit tne meridian 
of the Miami or Wabash Valleys, to ouit corn and 
take to parsnips However valuable the root crop 
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may be in some of the Eastern States, I could 
never recommend farmers to try it for feeding 
stock, where they raise corn for ten or twelve cents 
a bushel, as is the case upon millions of acres 
west of the Alleganies. where roots must be 

gown, I have no doubt that parsnips would be 
und a valuable crop. But the soil must be very 
rieh, and very deep and mellow. For a field crop, 
one of my neighbor Ruggles k Co.'s biggest sub- 
soil plows should be used There is one 

more valuable property of this root which you have 
not mentioned. A field of them is worth all the 
recipes in creation to keep the rabbits away from 
the young fruit trees. Let them have plenty of 
narsnips to eat, and tkey vxmH gnaw the trees, . . . 
Has any. one ever attempted to make sugar 
from parsnips? They certainly contain much 
saccharine matter, and in that consists their great 
fattening qualities. With the ** potato cholera" 
spreading through the country to an alarming ex- 
tent, it is full time for us to look for a substitute, 
both for man and beast. For the latter it may be 
found in the parsnip, probably better than either of 
the other esculents. If we could at the North 
adopt tiiat universal dish of the South, it would 
suit our money-saving propensities to eat hommo- 
ny, while Irish potatoes (what a bull to call them 
Irish) were selling at a dollar a bushel. But habit 
and fashion are both tyrants. But let us quit the 
field, and go to— 

The StabU, No. 8.~The first thing that catches 
the attention of nearly all readers of taste is, 
the picture. Pray, Mr. Editor, what is that 
bird-ca^e looking thing, up in one comer of the 
stall, high over the trough ? Is it intended to put 
hay in ? If so, it is well called ** a rack/* defined 
in my dictionary as ** an enpn€<tf torture." . . . 
If your horse is a very bad kicker, and can kick 
high enough to reach that ** engine of torture,** for 
mercy's ssike turn him around and let him expend 
his " excess of nervous energy," till he kicks that 
abomination of the horse stable out of fashion. 
. . . . Whenever I discover that it is natural for 
a horse while feeding in the pasture, to constantly 
stretch his neck giraffe-like, into the top of the trees 
to look for grass, then, and not till then, will I in- 
sist that my noble friend diall pursue the same 
course in the stable. Until then he shall be Allowed 
die privilege of stretching his nedc dcwn instead 

of up for his hay There is one other 

method to prevent kicking. It is the Indian mode ; 
and can be adopted in situations where there are 
none of the appliances of the stall which you de- 
scribe — ^that is, on the road, or in the camp, where 
the malicious kicker will often injure his fellows. 
This method is the hobble, or fetters. They need 
not be so short as to impede the movement of the 
horse around his feed ; but if be attempt to kick, 
he finds there is a limit to his heels, and he will 
soon desist, and perhaps be cured in time of the 
habit .... Your recommendation "to shoe 
all kickers with flat shoes, without corks,** is cal- 
culated for a ** Southern latitude.** And, generally, 
diere they are not shod at all. In fact, all the re- 
commendations of the article are better suited to the 
operations of a large stable than to the wants of 
** American Agriculturists.'* 



Jlfocas. — ^This is a Peruvian {product, which I 
certainly shall not object to see imported in any 
quantity ; and I have not the least doubt bat the 
contemplated importation will prove one of the 
most valuable for this country that ever took place ; 
and I most sincerely hope it will turn ont as pro- 
fitaUe as it is honorable to the gentlemen engaged 
in the enterprise. I should like to be person^y 
engaged in the vo3rage, where I could see and note 
the hidiits of the animals upon their own native 

hills But let me inquire, is it the best route 

to bring them around Cape Horn ? Cannot diey 
be shipped to Panama, m smaller and dieaper 
vessels, with much less fitting for the boisterous 
passai^ of the Cape ? From P^uiama to Porto 
Bello It is 60 miles ; and formerly there need to be 
an immense trade carried on between the two 
cities, and I suppose there is still a passable muJe 
road across the mountains, over which the Alpa- 
cas could be driven, and at Porto Bello take a 
first class vessel, and short run to New Yorit. 
As this would so greatly shorten the passage, 
which is usually the greatest difficulty with ani- 
mals on ship-board, and if feasible would also be 
less expensive, it is perhaps worthy of considera- 
tion. I feel very anxious that the first experiment 
should be successful, and that it will prove that 
these valuable animals can be introduced into this 
country at a moderate price, and thereupon diou- 
sands will follow ; and I fully believe that they 
will be found among the most valuable of onr do- 
mestic animals. I love them, too, becanse they are 
Americans. 

American Agricultural Attociation. — ** What's in 
a name?** Why, much in this to make na hope 
that it is not like that whilom got up at Washington 
city, a mere** sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.*' 
Verily nothing so good as a <* National Agri- 
cultural Society** could fiourish in so sterile a soil 
as that of Washington. I hope tiie ** American 
Agricultural Association" will grow, if nothing 
else, at least a cargo of Alpacas. Reviewkr. 

We think the above review in part of our March 
No. a racy and agreeable article, and we r^;ret that 
it came to hand so late that we cannot give the 
whole of it Beviewer promises, if our readers 
like him, to continue the subject Will they let 
him hear from them anent this matter .> He is 
welcome to criticise any articles which we write to 
his heart*s content — ^we promise, for one» to take 
no exception to them. Our readers will understand 
that the matter interpolated in brackets is ours. 

To KEEP Meat niESH in Svmmse. — ^A cheap and 
simple refrigerator, for keeping perishable articles 
sweet during hot weather, may be thusconatractal* 
Take plank {hemlock is best to resist rata), plane 
one side, and form a hollow trunk about 30 inches 
in diameter, open at the ends, and as long as youi 
ice-house is deep. Place it erect in the centre of 
the ice-house, and fill in the ice around the hollow 
trunk. Into this ice- well meat may be let down by 
cords and hooks. Or, what is a better plan, a box 
may be suspended from a little windlass fixed to re- 
volve at the top, and meats, butter, &c., se* 
curely kept ; and, if desired, they may be lowered 
deep enough to freeze them. Q. R D 
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TO THE GIRLS. 

For a long time I have withed to have scmie com- 
munication with my younj^ friends, the coootry 
girls* and bespeak their aid in the protection of onr 
mutual pets, tne birds, that are inviting oar atten- 
tion and kindness by their sweet songs, and ffentle 
and coquettish -ways. They flock anrand our 
dwellings, and, if properly invited and noticed, ac- 
cept our hospitali^ and repay us a thousand fold 
for all that we bestow upon them. When we take 
the trouble to provide a few houses for them, how 
readily are they taken possession of, and how 
fiercely guarded, should an intruder dare to rob 
them of their home ; showing how dear to them is 
their possession, and giving us the assarance that 
nothing is required but shelter and protection to 
have nocks around us, and thev sufficientiy tame to 
be our household friends ana companions. But 
especial care should then be taken to guard against 
the thousand dangers that beset them in the shape 
of boys and cats, their mortal enemies ; and worse 
than useless will have been all our trouble, if these 
deadly foes are suffered to molest them. In addi- 
tion to all you already feel on tiie subject, I will 
offer a few extracts from the invaluable journal of 
the Old Lady, which, for some time, has been my 
constant study. The following notes were taken 
in June ; but I offer them to you now, that you may 
be in time to prepare the houses, get rid of the cats, 
and persuade the boys bv kind entreaty and gentie 
remonstrance to suspend their hostility, for their 
own interest as well as your gmtiflcation. 

June 12th. — This day has been one of peculiar 
interest As usual f rose at 4 o*clock, and while 
standing at my window to watch the gradual ad- 
vance of day, and inhale tiie fragrant air, and listen 
to the rich mek>dj that poured from every bush, 
like hymns of pnuse from the good spirits uiat had 
protected us during the night, my attention was at- 
tracted to a tree close bv my window, where a littie 
song sparrow had built her nest. The male bird 
was seated on a far-off branch, sin^ng his sweet 
and merry stmins over and over again, as if in love 
with his own melodj, while the mother-bird was 
attending to her duties in the nest ; presently she 
flew to have some communication with her mate, 
when his song ceased, and off they went in different 
directions, but. in a few minutes one of them re- 
turned with a worm which he gave to the rest, and 
instantiy departed ; after a short interval the other 
came in, and like her mate lost no time. Hie serious 
business of the dav appeared to have set in, and not 
a moment was to be lost ; so I took the hint and 
went about my morning task, but detennined to 
take my sewinj^ as soon as possible with my seat 
close to the window, and muce myself more inti- 
mately acquainted wi A the fiamily arrangements of 
my sweet neighbors. Iliey had for along time 
been so famiOar with my appearance, that they 
took no other heed of me than a bright cheerful 
chirrup as they rested for a moment on a branch 
close Dy, and tiien off to their task again. At 
8 o'clock, A. M., I besan to note down their arri- 
val, by making a stroke with a pencil each time 
they entered the nest, and never quitted the window 



until 8 in the evening, when the birds went to roost 
for the night^the mother on the nest, the father on 
a branch close by. On counting the pencil strokes* 
I find, to my amazement, that they averaged a worm 
every three minutes during this long day ; for I took 
care to be certain ^hat they were as diligent before 
I took my seat by them as they were afterwards. 
The day has been sixteen hours lonj^, my pets have 
consequently destroyed 320 worms in one oay ! In 
one week this single family will have killed 2,240, 
and in one month nearly 10,000, unless some cat 
should discover the nest. Surely I need have no 
further anxiety about my grape vine, whose wormy 
appeamnce troubled me so yesterday, when I found 
tbe worms bO far out of my reach, and the boys too 
busy to attend to it. I will trust to my littie spar- 
rows, and take care that nothing shall molest them. 

13th.— To-day I have spent both painfully and 
pleasurably in the ^rden, looking after my fruit, 
flowers, and birds. The fruit I find sadly injured bv 
the insects, and must be closely watched, and all 
that is infested by the worm carefully gathered and 
destroyed, or I shall have littie or none next year. 
Some fine flowers and rare strawberries are killed 
by the cut worm, whose history I must inquire into ; 
and, saddest of all, I find that fifteen birds' nests 
have been destroyed by the cats, since last I counted 
them. At any time tnis would have grieved me, 
but, since yesterday's investigation, I feel that it is 
a loss too serious to be borne urith impunity ; for, if 
one family of birds requires 2,240 worms in one 
week, fifteen families would take 83,600 ! Had 
my birds' nests remained, would my fruit and flow- 
ers have suffered as they have done ? Alas, no ! 
and all this from my ungrateful cats — so the cats, 
petted and beloved as they have been, must die, all 
but Tabby, who shall be taught better things if 
possible. I will try what can De done. 

In another part of the Journal I find this memo- 
randum : I am now satisfied that I have been able 
to teach Tabby the laws of kindness and forbear- 
ance, for she has been in the bird case to eat the 
bread and milk, while the bird remained unmolested 
on the perch ; the doves, squirrel, and cat, shared 
their meal out of the same dish, and at night my 
little white rabbit shared her box with pussy. 
This has been brought about by caressing puss 
while I fed and handled the otner pets, and by 
showing (hspleasure without severity when she at- 
temnted to injure them. 

Now, my dear girls, can any of you read this ex- 
tract and not feel grateful, not only to the Old Lady, 
but the sweet biros who are rendering you so much 
service whether you do anything for mem or not ? 
A littie study of their history vnll teach you fheir 
immense value on the farm as well as in the gar- 
den, and you will feel that if you successfully pro- 
tect and cultivate them, you will be of more real 
service to your country tlmnmany a general whose 
name is written in history. The wrens, sparrows, 
blue birds and swallows, you will find most wUling 
to accept your hospitality; but most of all the 
sparrow, who soon learns that she may not only 
hop into tiie room, but share the crumbs on ths 
tea-table. 

I had a littie family so tame tiiat they gntifisd 
me by sharing my mod whenever I left the door 
open, and invited them by throwing a few eromba 
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o atlracT their attention. The wrens and sparrows 
vie with each other in the destruction of worms 
aad other insects, while the blue bird will eat more 
weed seeds in a day than, if suffered to grow, a rar- 
dener could pull up in a week. The swallow 
makes war upon Hies of all kinds, and will be 
found most useful in ridding us of the common 
house fly {Musoa domestical those nasty pests that 
destroy our cleanliness and comfort during the sum- 
mer months. The natural food of the larva or 
young of the house fly is horse manure, in which 
the eggs are deposited early in the spring. The 
maggot soon hatches out, and feeds voraciously for 
a few weeks, when they pass into the chrysalis 
state, and in a few days swarm out in countless 
numbers to feast on our greatest delicacies, and be- 
come our household pests. Swallow boxes should 
therefore be on every stable in the country, and the 
chimney birds never molested, thodgh they do make 
a ead dirt on our nicely painted hearths, unless we 
are careful to out a board up to catch the litter. 

The cat-birds will be our familiar friends, if the 
boys will only be persuaded not to throw stones at 
them or rob ueir nests; and, as they live a great 
many years, the same bird will return and build iu 
the same bush while she feels you are kind to her. 
The foolish story .that cat-birds brine snakes, arises 
from the fact that snidces are fond ofcat-birds' eggs, 
which they are constantly on the look out for; 
therefore, when a boy hears the screaming of a 
cat-bird, he may be sure she is in distress, and, in- 
stead of killing the poor bird, had better look for 
the snake and kill that, which will be a real service ; 
as all the cat-birds which can be persuaded to live 
with us are wanted to eat the cut worms, vine 
worms, and other insects which do our gardens and 
farms so much injury. If they do eat a few ripe 
cherries now and then, surely we may well afford 
to spare a little fruit in consideration of the good 
they do us — besides, if it were only for their sweet 
sone, I would be willing to share my ripest cherries 
with them. My cat-bird is so tame that one day I 
found her iu the kitchen quietly feeding on a loaf 
of bread. She has her nest in a grape vine under 
my window, and comes to be fed when I call her. 

There are a few directions I wish to be observed 
in putting up the bird boxes — ^those for the wrens 
c^ould have very small holes, or the blue and cat- 
birds will be apt to get in and tear up the nests ; 
while those for the blue birds should be at a re- 
spectful distance from the wrens, perhaps on the 
other side of the house, or they will watch their 
opportunity and return the compliment, as they 
have a great dislike to each otner. The wren 
boxes should not be very close, and if possible out 
of sight of each other, as they object to too many 
near neighbors ; but you may place them as near 
your own window as you wish, and provided you 
do not trouble the voung the day they leave the 
nest, they will care little about you. 

To FRCvcNT Brass Vessels from contractinq 
VtaiDiORis, AFTER BEiNQ USED.— Instead of wiping 
them dry, it has been found, that by constantly 
immersing them in water, they are kept perfectly 
innoxious, and will remain for years fully as clean 
and nearly as bright as when they first came out of 
th6 hands of the workmen. 



KNITTING. 

Though at present, Mr. Editor, a lonely and 
comfortless old bachelor, I still live in hopes one 
of these days of getting married ; and if I do, I 
trust it will be to a woman who is a great knitter. 
Of fdl the many accomplishments which adorn the 
gentler sex, I do assure them, from the V9ry bottom 
of my heart, that I esteem knitting among the 
greatest. 

This subject has been forcibly broncbt to my 
mind by the reoeption» a moment ago, ot a pair of 
the most comfortable kind of woollen socka, from a 
good old aant of mine, famofts for knitting. The 
3ram is of the very best kind, hard twisted, and the 
stitches thrawn so tight on the needles daring the 
progress of the work, that the socks are as com- 
pact as apiece of buckskin; and then the heel^ are 
so substantially run, that althoogh famous for 
kicking half a dozen holes per dav through such 
hose as I porchase at the stores, i am sole these 
will wear me weeks without needing to be toached 
by the darning needle of my compuinine washer- 
woman. I must confess, Mr. Editor, I was so 
overjoyed at the sight of these socks, that the tesri 
absolutely came into mv eyes on beholding them ; 
and I cotud not resist the pleasure of immediately 
trying them on, and when on, thev felt so com- 
fortable that they at once revived all my youthful 
feelinn, and beforelwnsawareof it,I began incon- 
tinently taking the almost forgotten steps of the 
double-shuffle, g^reatly to the annoyance of ray 
sedate landlady in the lower story of the house. 
Ah, yes ! commend me to a knitter — that u com- 
fortable. 

When I get married, I intend my wife* with 
knitting needles in hand, shall be seated in her 
easy chair by my side, every evening that she is 
not otherwise engaged ; I will then take ap some 
book for her edification, and read aloud. Thus 
work and instruction will go hand in hand. Ah, 
how the anticijMUion of the thing delights me! 
Would that I were to be married to an accomplished 
knitter to-morrow ! 

The German ladies carry their knitting-wori: to 
all places of amusement, whether pubuc or pri- 
vate, and why should not ours do the same ? ui a 
time of great pecuniary national trouble, an emi- 
nent writer on poUtical economy made die calcula- 
tion, that if our women would anit as much stotk- 
ing yarn as they foolishly misspend in ttrmt yam, 
the national and private debt of the United States 
would be paid off within a twelvemonth. How 
true this may be 1 cannot say, as I care little for po- 
litical economy — ^but much, very much for knit- 
ting. I hope the ladies will not think me enthusi- 
astic, as it IS in their behalf I am pleading ; for I 
verily know that knittingr is not onl^ a hi^y use- 
ful, out a most agreeable occupation. Else why 
should some of our ladies have recently carried 
their knitting-work to the Senate chamber, to pass 
the whole day, to listen to die burning eloquence 
of Mr. Webster ; and why ebe do we find thesi 
knitting on board steamboats, and canal boats, 
on railroads, and even in stsge-coaches, except as 
an amusement to pass awa^ the heavy time. Com- 
mend me, then, to a knitting wife — a gentle being 
whom I hope it will yet be my happiness to pos- 

l SoTJm 
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Bops' Uttpartment. 



RDMPLESS FOWL. 



Flo. 45. 

This bird derives iu name in conseqneDce of 
mntiDg feathera in its tail, and should tliMefore be 
daDomiD&ted a taHltti nther than a rvmpltn fowl. 
However odd it may be in appearance, we know 
from experience that it is an excellent breed of 
fowls, harinK kept tiiem for yean. We found them 
hardy, goodlsyen and nurses. Thev are of me- 
dium size and of Tarions colors, thougn the golden 
brown speckled predominate. It is deBlitule of the 
glaod on the rump, which we believe is found in 
erery other variety of the domestic fowl. A tail 
is as useless an appendage on fowls as horns are 
on cattle, and if the boys wish to eoltirate a proSt- 
•ble breed of fowls thera is nothing equal to th« 
fattmble nunpl<H. 

spRrao'woEr. 

Now, boys, is the time for active work. This 
joat aa important in its place as are the schools aad 
studies of winter. Not that I would have you ne- 
glect your books altogether, even thoagh you can. 
not attend school. By no means; yon must give 
many leimre houa to study and readisK dniiiu "^ - 
mimmer. But with most of the bora who read 
Ajfricnlturist, this is the season when labor takes 
the lead, as study does daring the cold winter 
months. You have had a fine time for the latter; 
now, for the former. Yon need to bi^n right 
here as in everything else. 

'* Everything in its season." Yon have often 
heard that if a man loses an hour in the morniDg, 
ha may tojlhard all^ivandcanaotorertake it So 
it IB with the year. Thia is the tin* (or fitliDg die 

Kand and planting the seeds. Now is just the 
t time for doing this. It is eailr in the spring, 
just when the trees and the plants aU about you are 
potting forth their leaves and flowers. This is na- 
tare's time. If this be pawed in idleness, yon will 
^et DO good crops this year. Just as when youth 
IS passed in idleness and vice, it eta never be re- 
covered in after life. 

Now, then, for a few weeks, is the season 
Kventhing for the ytar depends on it If yoi. 
would tee the flowers of rommn and the golden 



fruit of autumn, be active now in putting your 
grounds in the best state, and in planting in uebest 
poMible manner such seeds as will give yon those 
flowers and fruits, And after they are planted, 
don't let a weed g[row in all the grounds. Remem- 
ber, that it coeIs jaat aa much strength of land to 
grow a weed as it does a useful plant ; and that the 
weeds are great robbers of the plants. Bevin now, 
and keep on, and your hearts will be gladdened by 
md by with the reward of your labor. 

" Everything in its place." Thia is another im> 
HHlant lesson for you to learn. I suppose ^n 
jave your little axes and hoea, and rakes, and other 
tools, suitable for bo vs, aa I recommended you last 
year. If not, you will have your father get them at 
once. And tLeo you are to see that everything is 
kept in the very best order, and is always put in ita 

fitace. An axe left out in the rain to rust, or a hoe 
eft inlhegroand overnight, is a vetr slovenly and 
wasteful practice. CVi no account should you ever . 
snfier it. No work ia ever finirticd, not even for the 
day, till all the tools employed are put in their pro- 
per place. You will find, as you grow older, that 
It costs lees time to put everything in the tool place 
at night, than it does to find it in the murniog, or tc 
wear off the rust from such as can rust, if yon re* 
msmber where you left tbem. Lately, I hired % 
man, and set htm to makiof a ditch. He took my 
mattock, spade, and shovel, and when he fini^ea 
the work, left them all on the ground where he last 
used them. Of course [ dismia^ him at once, for 
my tools were covered with snow that night, and 
much injured before they were found. Here he 
lost some days, and I auatained considerable dami^ 
by his not having learned when a boy, to put 
" everything in its place." 

" Evtfyihing well done." " Whatsver isworth 
doing at all, is worth doing well," was the motto 
of a man who performed a most incredible amount of 
labor, and was one of the Kreatest men of his age. 
And it is precisely the doing things well, or the 
botching them up anyhow for the present, because 
they are in a hurry, ual makes some men rich and 
respected, and others poor and despised. The for- 
mer always have time at their eonwmnd. The lat- 
ter are alwavs in a hurry, and always loeins fron 
the e%cte of their poorlv donewoi^. The lonner 
have Mod fences, good Duildings, good fieUa, good 
eveiythinK. The latter have poor fences, nnmly 
cattle, teaJcy bams, damaged crops, pooreverytbii^. 
Tlie former always have " good luck." The lattK 
are alwavs fretting at their " ill hick," in part their 
own shiftlessness. Learn to do everything well. 

But I muil stop right here. T. 

(Mto, April, 1848. 

ExFERmxMTs. — Well, boys, what do yon pro- 
pose doing the coming summer i Cananvtrf yoa 
tell! Willyoa let the season pus NfgatMj) away? 
or will yon make some expoiDDents m gnrdaidag o> 
fanning with a view of testing certaia prineipMl 
For example: doany ofyouexpectafaToriteealft 
If so, will yon weigh ilwhm firstdropped fiomtlia 
cow ; then learn it to dnnk milk from the pail, and 
weigh every particle it consumes till old enough to 
kill ; then weigh the calf axain and see how n"^ 
flesh it has gained on every fiund red pounds of inuk , 
consumed, and give ns the resulL 
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FOREIGN AQRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steam-ship Caledonia we are in receipt of 
oar foreign journals up to April 4th. 

Marksts. — Mhti had declined and were in limited 
demand. CoUon was more firm and had recovered the 
ikll of id. per lb., which took place early in ihe 
month. Stock on hand at Liveipool on the Ist of 
April, 768,000 bales, against 809,000 same time last 
year. Flour ouite stagnant, in consequence of the agi* 
tation of the Com laws in Pailiament Beef in ftir re- 
quest Bfrk^eTvdvAL Lardund CSuae the same. Biet 
little doinc. Abaeco slow of sale. Wool in good re* 
quest, witn a slight Ml in the lower Qualities. 

Money is tight and difficult to be had, except on the 
first class paper. 

Jndiem Com in Cfreat BrUain. — This article continues 
to arrive in great quantities in the principal ports of 
this country, and is already becoming one of great 
consumption. In Liverpool we have several lour 
dealers and bakers who put forth Indian eom, Indian 
flour, and bread made of Indian flour, as the prominent 
article of sale ; and amongst the higher classes of so- 
cietjr it is used with English or American flour in 
makinc bread. At a meeting of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, held in London, last week, there were distribut- 
ed to the members a la]|;e quantity of packets of seeds 
of the earl^ sort of Indian com, the earliest and most 
prolific variety, and the most suitaUe for cultivation 'in 
this country, which had been sent over from New 
York to ascertain whether its growth would not in* 
tiodttce a fresh article of food here. 

FbteOo MttrrauL — This disease has now appeared in 
carrots and onions in England, and it is feared it noay 
ultimately pervade all the root crops. 

jS Startling JStiticipaticm, — Unless a succession of bad 
harvests intervene to check prosperity, the year 1850 
will behold the extinction of horses as a moving 
power in England, for the puiposes of pecuniary gain, 
in the public transportation of passengers and goods. 
Every new street, every village, every ferm will have 
itf railway. 

Cotton m ifMKa.— At a recent meeting of the fioyal 
Aaiatic Society, a communication was read from I^ 
feasor Royle, the botanist of the East India Company, 
detailing some further results of the experimental 
trials for the culture of cotton in India. Since the 
last report of Dr. White, 30,000 acres had been put 
into cultivation : from one acre alone the produce was 
700 pounds, and more was to be expected. All now | 
required to mafae East India Cotton a most valuable 
export commodity, he said, is the employment of Eu- 
ropean agents in the India markets, to select the best 
qnalities. 

Nmmber of Burned CatUe in Europe ^^^ 

Kussia 19,000,000 

Great Britain 10,^0,000 

Austria. 9,942,000 

France 6,684,900 

Prussia. 4,275,700 

Italian Stotes 3,500,000 

Spain 2,500,000 

Ketheriands. 2,500,000 

Sweden 2,647,000 

Bavaria i ,895,000 

I>«nin»rlc 1 ,607,000 

All other States 5,258^000 



Total in Europe. 



70,270,974 



The number of Homed Cattle in the United States 
in 1840, were 14,971,586. 

Omno at iU Qipe of Good ITopo-Several fermen 
ttn gaidenen at the Cape have used considerable 



quantities of guano this year, wiih marBea success la 
all kinds of crops. It is the best and most manageabit 
manure yet discovered. — Simmomd'e Mag. 

Deep Draxn*. — We notice that several writers in the 
late volume of the English Agricultural Society 
Journal, contend strongly that dtains in a very stiff 
soil are much more effectual from three to Ibnr feet 
deep from the suriace, than when made moxB shallow. 
Another advantage is, that they nuiy be placed twice 
as far apart as the shallow drains. Thus the ezpeese 
of deep draining is veiy little more than that of shalkw 
draining. 

BmfSte of Lrrigaiion. — The same journal above as- 
serts that the water meadows at Audley £nd yidd 
from 6 to 8 tons of hay per acre, at three to four cat- 
tings during the season. We will add lor ourselves 
that such hay cannot be as sweet and nutritions ss 
that grown on dry meadows. The Italian rye-giasa 
is considered especially suitable for irrieation. 

Vahu of Burnt Clay. — Experiments with btinit chr 
as a top-dressing to wheat lands, last year, suUed 'ii 
per cent to the crop. 

Cudture of JtaHan Rye Onuf.— I am quite satis^ 
of its being the most valuable plant I know of; especi- 
ally for early spring feed ; it comes to perfection ier 
feed quite ss early as rye, and the Comparison betwees 
the two for feeding qualities is as 10 to 1 in &vDr e( 
the Italian rye-grass^— JEiigluA A. Soc, Jota-moL 

•^na^fifo/jBu^uHtCbm.— Dl Play&ir has lecesth 
analyzed specimens of American growth in Londse, 
and &nds its composition as follows : 

Protein, 7"! 

Fatty matter, 6 I ,nA .^ 

Starch, 76r ^^I*^*. 

Water....... 12j 

One pound of Indian meal will absoib five pinbof 
water in making it into mush or pudding, and whcs 
sufficiently boiled the mush will weigh 4 1-2 lbs. 

It wtl( be seen from this analysis that if conttini 
less protein, or nutritive matter, than wheat, oats, or 
barley, but more than either rice or potatoes. It coe- 
tains,in fiict, three and a half times Uie quantity «f 
nutritive matter that is found in potatoes, and a verr 
much larger quantity of starch, and less water, k 
also possesses more fiitty matter than any of those, 
which is an important consideration where the men 
fottening of ammals is considered. It wiU be thns 
found, as an article of diet, both for man and beast, su- 
perior to potatoes and rice, but inferior to wheat, oati, 
and barlevv— Gar. CAron. 

A Mode of Jlhmlrating the Buury dont to Mmtmt k§ 
being repeaitdky Flaodd with Ann Wattr. — SuppoM 
that any of the married men in this companv was is 
|;et hold of his wife's teapot, after she bad done with 
it, and was to dry up the leaves carefully, and brii« 
them to her for her tea the next momini^, I would Jost 
ask you, whether she would be likely to find out the 
trick or not ? I imagine she would not be long in dii- 
covering the cheat; and I might venture to fuess he 
would find out to his cost that, if that was the way be 
was to keep Atr in iso, she would soon find a way to 
keephimittMtnsfar. Now,if the wife would Mio 
indignant at being supplied with tea that had been w^ 
two or three times, how ought the iarmer to feel that 
was supplied with manure that had been wet two or 
three hundred times 9 It is true the iarm cannot 
fight its own battle as well as the mistress ; but there 
IS such a thinff as passive resistance, and you may 
depend on it, that in the harvest, the fiinner will lie 
noade to feel, that in cheating his land, by givfagit 
manure which has lost all iu strength, he hasbe«ria 
&ct, cheating himself and that this may have a woiae 
result even than cheating his wUe.— %«cA e^ Jfi. 
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Tre publishers of the American Agriculturist, with 
this number, send bills to all who are in arrears, and 
will expect them to remit the small amount promptly. 
It will be remembered that our terms are in advance : 
and at the first of the year we requested all who diet 
not wish the paper to return the first number, and 
those who have not done so are considered as regular 
subscribers. The publishers aie highly gratifi^ at 
the promptness of subscribers in forwarding their sub- 
scriptions, and trust that the few who are still in ar- 
rears will find it convenient to remit at once by mail, 
that we may thus have clean books and renewed fiici- 
lities of improving our Journal. Should any enor 
arise in sending bills please inform us. 

AoaicuLTURAL INSTITUTE. — We ttcglccted at the 
time to call attention to the advertisement of this In- 
stitute in our last number. We are personally ac- 
quainted with the geiltlemen concerned in it, and can 
recommend them with all confidence to the public. 
We like their plan of instruction accompanied with 
manual labor, and think it must be highly successful 
with their pupils. See Advertisement, jnige 167. 

Cortland Countt Ao. Society. — flenry S. Ran- 
dall, President; James S. Leach, Sec. We have re- 
ceived the premium list of this Society, and find it 
embnees a large number of prizes. The Show takes 
place at Cortland Villaee on the 23d and 24th of 
September next It will doubtless be a highly spirited 
aflair, and we hope it may be in our power to attend. 

Mowing MACHiNB.-^We are anxious to obtain one 
of these machines, and shall be oblised if any of oar 
readers know of any which work well, that they will 
give us full information on the subject 

China Tbxe, Duttom, Early Canada, and 
SwxxT Corn. — Can any one inform us where we can 
purchase a Arst-rate rate quality for seed, at a mode- 
rate price, of these varieties of com ? We should like 
sonae in the ear and some shelled. 

MuNiFiosNT Donations. — Messrs. Sam*l Appleton 
& J. A. Lowell, of Boston, have each given One Tktm- 
sand DoUarB to the Massachusetts Horticultural Soc*^. 
When shall we have a Horticultural Society in this 
great emporium ? and will oar wealthy citizens come 
forward and endow it as libeially as the Bos^nians 
have that of their city ? C 

To PRBVXNT THE PoTATo RoT.— Take salt, lime,< 
and charcoal or ashes, mix them equally together, and 
apply about a gill of this mixture to each potato hill 
at the time of plaating, or double the auantitv round 
the stalks after the first time hoeing, ana it will almost 
infallibly protect the crop from the rot 

Shxbp Farms and Husbandry in Missouri — 
Henry A. Ancmm, Esq., of Ashley, Pike Co., Mis- 
souri, informs us that he has a large tract of the finest 
kind of rolling prairie land, suitable for sheep |»stures, 
and would be glad to make aii arrangement with flock 
masteis to occnpv it Ashley is S) miles fiom St 
Louis. For further particulars please address Mr. 
Ancram, who will be happy to give full information 
upon the subject. 

QUARTRBLY JOURNAL OP AgRICULTURB AND 

SciBNCx. — We are glad to hail the appearance of this 
able and high tonM journal again, in we foared it 
night not be continued another year. It abounds 
with valuable articles, both a^icultural and scientific, 
and we earnestly commend it to the attention of our 
readeis as worthy of their support It is cooductsd by 
Dr. £. fiBsmons, State Geologist, and A. Osbora, 
Esq., Albany. N. T. The present No. has a beautiful 
steel-engraved portrait of Governor Wright, and seve- 
ral otheir embellishmento. It contains 160 pages, and 
is as well got up as the best European journals of the 



kind. The price is only S2 a yei^r. We shall think it 
a disgrace to the country if this work is not well 
sustained. 

An Encyclopedia op Dombstic Economy: 
Comprising such subiects as are most immediately 
connected with housekeeping ; as the construction of 
Domestic Edifices^ vrith the modes of wanning, ven- 
tilating, and lighting them ; a description of the vari- 
ous articles of Furniture ; a general account of the 
Animal and Vegetable substances used as Food, and 
the methods of preserving and preparing them by 
cooking ; making Bread ; materials employed in Dress 
and the Toilet; l>usiBess of the Laundry; description 
of the various Wheel-carriages, preservation of 
Health, Domestic Medicines, &c., «c. By Thomas 
Webster. Illustrated with nearly One Thousand 
Engravings ; pp. 1338, octavo. Price $4. Harper h 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street, N. Y. In presenting this sn- 

Strb and highlv useful work to the public, the Messrs. 
arper have aone the country a great service. We 
consider it indispensable to the housekeeper, as it 
treats in a condensed and perspicuous manner of 
everything relating thereto. The ladies would do 
well to pmce it in weir libraries for daily consultation. 
The knowledge it contains will not only be found 
eminently useful to them in their household avoca- 
tions, but of historical and general scientific interest 
There are thousands of frets here we are sure it will 
greatly enlarge and enlighten their minds to be the 
possessore of, and the acquisition of which will add 
no little to their pleasures and usefulness. 

Ambrican Natural History.— By John D. 
Godman, MD., to which is added his last woilc, the 
Rambles of a Naturalist, with a Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. In two volumes. Third Edition. 
Philadelphia : Uriah Hunt k Son. Price $4 00. This 
is a beautiful edition of one of the most agreeable and 
useful books in the English language. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and exceedingly fiiithful to nature. 
We can never cease to regret the premature death of 
Dr. Godman^ but as it was, he nn a brilliant career, 
and during his short life added much to the records of 
American Natural History. 

Mbmoirs o7 tbb Pbbtbndbbs and tbbib Ad- 
BBRBNTS. By John Heneage Jesse. In two volumes. 
Philadelphia : J. W. Moore. This beautifully printed 
work forms Nbs. 1 and 8 of Moore's Select Library. 
It combines in its truthful narrative the adventures of 
the wildest romance, and is particularly calculated to 
interest the youthful student of historv. 

JoiTBNBY TO Ararat. By Dr. Friedrich Parrot. 
With Map and Wood cuts. Translated bv W. D. 
Cooley, pp. 389, 12mo. Price SO cents. Harper h 
Brothen, 82 Cliff Street, N. Y. It is a great misfor- 
tune that a taste fot the lighter productions of the Eu- 
ropean press in this country has generally forbidden the 
republication of scientific voyages and travels, which 
are occasionally sent forth by eminently learned men 
abroad, and foreign governments. Among such is the 
work of Dr. Parrot's journey to Mount Aniret ; which, 
from its being the restinc place of the ark, after the sub- 
siding of the awful flood that deluged the world, and 
its own intrinsic gptindeur and importance, in what 
may yet become a highly civilized and populous region, 
mast ever be an object of interest to the biblical stu- 
dent, the generel historian, and the man of science. 
Ararat rises 17,230 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
top is covered with eternal snow, from the height of 
12,790 feet, and all around is grand and aoagnificent in 
the extreme. May it be our privilege one dav to 
wander, at least, at ito base 1 The Messn. Harper have 
issued this work in a style similar to English publica- 
tions, the print being very clear and distinct^ and the 
paper of a firm vdvety softness, that makes it a plea- 
sure to touch. 
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R£V1£W or 'Xtm HIAUKET. 

PRICES OUaEKMT IN MEW YOE&, APBIL 22, 1840. 

ASHES, Pofs psrlOOllM. $3 87 to •« 00 

Fwlt, «Io. 4 18 •* 4S5 

BALE ROPE. lb. 5 « 7 

BARK,aiiarcltruo ion, 85 00 •* 9100 

BEANS, V\rhli«, bosh. 1 19 ** I 9S 

BEESWAX, Ain. Yellow, lb. 98 ** 33 

BOLT ROPE, do. 19 " 13 

BONES, iround, boih. 40 ** S5 

BRiS'ia.ES, AmericaD, lb. 95 •• «5 

BUTTER, Table do. 10 ** 95 

BliippiDg, , do. 9 ** 13 

CANDLES, ft<ouUI, ThIIow, do. ** 11 

Spemi, do. 95 ** 88 

BteaiiBe, do. 90 ** 95 

CHEESE, do. 5 ** 10 

COAL, AQthraclte 9000 lbs. 5 50 " 6 50 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 «, 19 

COTTON, do. 6 •• II 

C011K)NBAGG1NO, Amer.henp,....yaid, 13 «* 14 

KontudEV do. 19 " 13 

FEATHERS lb. 98 « 34 

FLAX, American do. 7 ** 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bM. 5 31 ** 5 SO 

Fancy do. 6 00 " 50 

Southern, do. 5 00 " 5 50 

Richmond City Hills, do. 6 95 «* 6 30 

Rye da 3 95 «* 3 98 

GRAIN— WhBn(,WeBtam, bndi. 1 15 *• 195 

Boothem.. do. 1 10 •• 190 

Rye do. 73 " 74 

Com, Northern, da 67 ** 68 

Sonthem, do. 67 *< 68 

Bnriey« do. 08 <* 65 

Oats, Nfvthen, da 43 « 45 

Sonthem, da 38 ** 40 

GUANO do. 9 00 •• 3 00 

HAY,lnbalea 100 Iba 65 •« 80 

HUP. RuMia, clean, do. 905 00 " 910 00 

Ameiican, water-roUed, ton, 105 .00 ** 185 00 

American, dew-rotied, do. 75 00 "195 00 

HIDES, Dry Sonthern, da 8 «< 10 

HOPS, lb. 90 " 35 

HORNS, IOOl 1 00 ** 7 00 

L£AD,plg. do. 3 75 J' 4 00 

Bheet and oaf .... .... .... .........id. 4x 9 

MBAL,Com bbl. 3 IK? *• 3 88 

Cura, hbd. 16 75 •* 16 00 

BlOLASSfiS, New Oriaans, ial. 99 '* 31 

HUSl'ARD, American, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORES— Ttf, bbl. 175 « 9 00 

Pitch, do 195 •• 138 

Roeln da 69 ** 70 

IVneailBa, da 3 50 " 400 

SplntsTurpentine, Sonthem, gal. 55 * 50 

OIL, Unseed, American, da 64 •* 66 

Oaator, da 60 ** 73 

Liid, da 67 ** 70 

OlLCAKi, , lOOlbe. 1 76 <« 188 

PEAS,Fleld, bosh. 150** 9 00 

PLASTER OP PARIS, ton. 9 87 « 3 00 

Ground, in bbls., ofSOOlbs. 1 19 ** 195 

PROVUUONSh-BeeT, Mesa, bU. 7 60 *• 9 00 

Primes da 4 50 ** 5 50 

Smoked, lb. 6 *« 9 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 4 * 6 

FMlMm*, bM. 10 50 " 13 00 

Primer^ da 00 '* lO 00 

Laid, lb. 6|« 7* 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 3 * v 

Inpkkle da S •• 4 

HaaaiiBoked» da 6 ** U 

Pickled. da 4 - 7 

ShoQlders, Smoked, do. 5 ** 6 

PleUed, da 4| *• 5 

RIOB».#. lOOlbs. 3 75 *« 4 96 

SALT, MGk, 198 ** 130 

C ommon bosh. 90 ** 35 

8BEDB— Clorer, lb. 6| ** 9 

Thnothy, 7biish. 1100 " 16 00 

FlMcdenn da 10 00 ** 1100 

rough, do. 9 00 » 10 00 

SODA, Ash, coni*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Stdphnte Soda, ground, da 1 ** — 

8IJ)BAR,NewQrleUM, da 6 " 

BUMAaAiMiiean, ton, 3900 *• 8} 80 

TAUiOW,. , lb. 7 " 8 

TOBAC CO da 3 " 8 

WIUBKfiT,AraerieaB, g^. 99 " 99 

WOCUAaajUNiy, lb. 36 *« 64 

IMbos -40. 80 ** 80 

Halfblood, da 96 « 85 

Commoiido > W ** 81 



RsxARKS.— jf«AM transactions light. Cuton doll at a decUae 
of ^ of a cent per lb , slnoe the arriTal of the Caledonia. Fi0mr 
little doing. Orain the same. Indeed, there seems to be an 
almoet unexampled lethaigy In our market Jnat at this immeat 
in all kinds of produce. 

Jifrasy is scarce, and the banks dlsooonting none bat the 
best paper. 

Biodkt a good deal deppoesed. 

Tk4 ir«a<JUr has been very fine, though raCher too diyilmsfjr 
this spring- C(^oas showers, however, havo sol In lately. We 
hear goodacconnts of the crops at the South ; and wialer lye and 
wheat are looking uncommonly well at the North. 

To ConmBSPORDSirrs.— L. T. Talbot, Henry M. Walta, T. N. I> 
Hallister, Solon Robiasun, M. W. Philips, Alexnnder MeDoaaM. 
Lert, An Old Grazier, are received. Tfieeicellent arttcle, £oca- 
tion of Cmps, by S. Y., will be Inserted in our nexL 

AcKHowi.B]»0Mnirrs.— A panqiiy#t on tho ctiltlvatiasi of the 
Giape and manufacture of wine, alsochaiaem and hahtta of the 
Strawbenry, by N. Longworth, of Ohio ; Report of the CouBsaitlBe 
on Agriculture of the flew York State AssemUy, with a tuIu- 
able Appendix on the use of Salt as a Manure : OmtSoa beAie 
tho Bimt Gonntv Ag. Soc, B a, by BI. C. M. Hammond ; Ad- 
dress beibn the Hamilton County Ag. Soc, OhlOk by John Cald- 
well ; Proceedings of the AnicnltuiiBt's and Mechanic's Asso- 
ciation of LoDlsiaoa ; and a Letter upon the Appllcathm of Mad 

Just PuUi*M*d, 

A BOOK FOR FARMERt. 

A System of Book-keefdng, an applied in praetioe to the b«4- 
ness of Jobbing Merehantd, City Retail Merchants and Coontry 
Merchants, wiu a concise plan of aceoaats, Itar all poibobb, ia 
one book, salted to Mechanics, Fnimem, and rri>fo«sl<mil amn ; 
being a self-lnsUnetor, and for die use of schools. By James 
Arilugton Bennett, LL.D., author of the Amerteaa Plaeoeal Sy»- 
lott of Book-keeping, by double entry, dec. 

SAZTON * MlLBIk rrtillsfcMs. 
Na 905 Broadway, New Toifc. 

NEW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUBEf 

187 WATSn STKKKT. 

The Subscriber has Just received a large assoftmont of Shap- 
son's snaths, and Tower's hoes. Pope*s, PutridSBV, and 
Honklai* oeMunied Hay ibfks. 

Also, a large assortment of Stevens', 8lnclali*e, aad Thon'a 
Cutters, fur cntting Hay, Straw, and Stalks. 

CBBAP PLOWS, 

Made op by Patantsd Machinery, nt the lowaet pdots. 

No.3,M.ltCa 

10| Miner « Horton. 

90 « • 

SI « a 

LanfdoB's Hono Boa 

■ OVTSSBH VLOWn. 

NalOl 
" 11} 
Com. A. B. ALLEN. 

f^ _ _ 

FRUIT TREE8. "" 

For sale, a collection of ftne .^pplt TVas*, eonnrteiiif 
sorts ; also upwards of 900 distiiiet vnilatlis o/ Pusr i 
CfterrMS, Aprieoia^ and P/nme. 

When the aider comprises 100 Iknss, the prices wtU bo fat 
apples, 15 cants ; for petn on ftee stock! fbr standaids, 30 cents; 
ditto on 4|ulnoe stocks Ibr dwarft, 90 cents. Forany loMavBiber 
thaal00tnesiaaBOidsr-ApplM,90otk; pona, S7| cto. ; dM» 
on 4Qlaco, 95 ets. ; aprieots, 50 ets.; plans, 871 ola. ; chanf 
37i cents. Apply (^ Utter poH-pt4d) at the rndt Plaatattoa 

Lloyd N. Rogers, near Baltimore, to 

TBO&TDBHn, 



also 



IMPROVED BERQEN PLOW. 

The subscriber has Just received a lot of the nbovt ptewa 
maatdbtctund by B. Meyer, Newark, N.J. 
A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water gtraot, W.Y. 

TO QAR0ENER8 AND NURSERYMEN. 
Chit<rwa TVJliaa tr JVbmAv ^isks/er 6a<s.— This la a noent 
fatvontlon, aad Is so constiucted as to receive the naae of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeping It safe and 
alwnys dlethwt to be seen. They wtH last half a ceatnry, and 
aia very chmip, ooetlng only 50oeats to»L50p6r dnaea. 

IMPERIAL OATB. 

A Ibw barrels of these superior oaU can be had of the nb- 
■eriber. Price fl per barrel, or 1 JO per bushsa. 

A. B. ALLBW, »7 Waiar BlMot, N; Y. 



ISVERTISBKfinTfl. 
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Jiut PuUitkii, 

A TREATI8E ON MILCH COWS, 

Whereby ihe qaftlity and qaantity of milk which any cow will 
give may be Hccnmtely delorniined by observing Natural Marks 
or ExtoroHl ladiciiiioiis aiono ; ihe length of lime she will cod- 
tinue to give iiillk, &c.. Ice. By M. Francis Gnenon, of Llbome, 
France. Transinted fitr the F^ruiem' Library from the French, 
by N. P. Trist, E^., late U. 8. Consul at Havana. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Olnervationi on the Cow ard tbb Daixt. 
By John S. Skinner, Editor of the Farmcn* Library. Illafttmled 
with nuiueruQs engraving). 

Price for single copies, neatly done np In paper covers, 37 1*S 
cents. Full bound in cloth and lettered, 03 1-9 cenU. The usual 
dlaeoant to booksellers, agents, eoontiy merchants and peddlers. 

Farmers throughout the United States may receive the work 
through the luaila. The posuge on each copv will be about 7 
cents. By remitting 9^ me of postage we will send seven ecfUt 
of the work done up in paper covers ; or Country Merchants visit- 
ing any of the cities will procure the work for those who may 
wish to obtain it. Flense send on your orders. Address 

GRBBLEY k. McELRATH, 
St* Tribune Bttlldliir« N«w York. 

PATENT PREMIUM FAN MILLt. ' 

f . T. Giant k. Co. sllll eoaOaue to maanfiieture the eetobiaied 
Improved Patent Fan Mills, at the old stand. Junction, Rensselaer 
Co., New Yitrlr. Theao mllU have taken the Jtnt frtmimm at 
throe of the New York State Agricoltmal Shows, at the Fair of the 
Mechanlce' Imtitnte, N.Y., and at the last Siato Shows In PeBn> 
sylvania and Maryland. It Is the only mill that haa ever been 
produced that will eliair and aereeu wheat perfeetly clean lu 
one opemtkm ; aaa for cleaning all kinds of grain aad seeds, It 
snrpasaen anything of the kind efver ofibfnd In market It will 
also clean riet flMier and better than any mill otbt got aplbr that 
porpoae. 

We also mannfiietttre OrtUn Cradle* of the very best quality, 
which have taken the first piemlan at tiM New York SiMe Fair. 
Our MUis and Oradlee are for sala atfeelory prteas, attbe follow- 
lag places: 

A. B. Alum, 197 Water Blraet, New York ; 

ItaEA WomiAii, 65 Light Siraet, Baltioioro ; 

E. CoxsTocx & Co..^ UeaaStreeC, Albany ; 

PaoOTT k. M«AXs, Boefou; 

H. Wabssr, Troy, New Yoric. 

All orders thankfully received and punetuany attended to. All 
goods delivered at Troy, N. Y., free of charn. 
• I. T. GRANT <b CO., 

Jwietloa, P. C, Rensselaer Co., N.Y^ April, 1840. 

AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
Orm$i£9 C^mrtf Seimtiflcmid PrMtutd Agrimdtwl ImHituU, 

The design of this Institute Is to aftird the most ettdent meant 
tat the aequisitioB of a combined scientific and pcaciieal know- 
ledge of A^culture. 

A number of fhrmeie vesidla| In the suMMlShboriuMd, In the 
town of Montgomery, from 7 to 9 miles west of Newhuif h, 
havlag united, under a written contract, one with the other, to 
beeome instructors to such pupils as may be cowmltiod to their 
eare, through the undersigned, their ofllcers, present the Institu- 
tion to tiM attention of tho public. 

Bach pupil will be nudor the piaetlcal Instruction of the mem- 
ber of tlie association with whom he may reside. 

1*110 scientific InstructioQ will be under the care of Mr. James 
Damch, a graduate of Yale College, a gentleman of scientific at- 
tainments, and, la coamoa with kis associates, the holder of his 
own plow. 

This part of the lastlttttloB will embrace most of the Academic 
Bladie , Natural History, and principles of Agricultural Economy. 

The peculiarity of this Initltute which recommends It to pa- 
lenti Is, thattto nmetfeal tnstraction will be given by practical 
ftimen, whoso mity and inlenst compel them to attend to the 
eeonony as well as the general management of a farm. 

It prosentn also the following features : Family Dlsclidlno and 
Can ; constant compaafonship with the instructon ; varied hus> 
bandry and soil, which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
observe and coroparo. In the neighborhood are places of worship 
within oonvenieat distance for ail to attend, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Reformed Dutch, Scotch Presbyterian, and Methodist 

Terms--$196 par annum, for tuition and board, payable eeml- 
laiiaally ia advance. 

Mail and oUior staget that pass over the Newbnrgh tad Co- 
ebtctoa turnpike, cottaect our places daily with Newbnigh. 

The lastltntt wlU opao for the receptloa of pupils on the 1st 
•^AprtL , . ^ ^ ^ 

Inqulrltttiid aptlkMlOM maybe addreaaed to dtherof the 
undersigned at Coldenham, Oranflo County, N.Y. 

LINDLEY MURRAY FERRIS, Pratldaaf, 

^mwel Walt, Jr^ Secretary. 

References— Frederick J. Betts, Esq., President of the Orange 
Cnnnty Agricultural Society ; John Caldwell, Esq., Satlsbniy, 
Orange County; A. B. Alien, Esq., Editor of the American 
Agrioilturiat ; Wm. Partridge, merchant. New York ; Peter B. 
Behenck, K»q., New York ; Hon. Morris Ftaaklln, New York ; 
tad the aflktn of the Amerlcaa InttlCnIt. 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURI8T. 

AVts ITovea, CL • F.Tkowbridge. 

UTewark, X.J. B. Myers. 

PkUaddpkia. J. H. CamplMll tad David Landreth. 

W«t*kinfi9n^ Pa Dr. R. R. Reed. 

MivoM^f «¥. j^*..«. ...••.•«.«.. •.«...«..••. js. u. Pease* 

Sirocme, Jf. F.. . .Stoddard it Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
H^ara, JtT. Y. Alden Jc Marfcham. 

K0eM£tttTf ^Tt J. •...«•*•*.••.••..•....• \y. T. Grossman* 
ii%jfaio^ Jir. X.. ........ ....a. ..•.•■•J. H. Butler k Co. 

Botton., Mate SaxtonfcKeU. 

MUwamkie, WU. Ter. Hale k Hopkins. 

Chicago, lU 8. F. Gale It Co. 

Cotnmhu, Oa , and JtfSmVMasry, Ala Hall k Moses. 

8t.L0uu,Mo Halsall fc Collet 

JBlortnn k Grlswold. 
George Lapping dcOo. 
A. G. Mnnn* 

JVeip OrUoMs D. Baker k Co. and N. Steele. 

Ctnetanoti, Okda W. H. MooM k Co. 

Cler/e#t9a, 8. O. .••••••..•• ...J. Thompson. 

Athena, Oem J.J. Richards. 

Aaeoaadl, Oa Denslow 4& Webster. 

Jforfatk, Fa.. J. Vlekerv, Jr. 

Richmond, Va Wm. Palmer. 

AhtcAsx, Jlfu«.... G S. Taintor. 

Woodl^kd, La^ East PHieiana Rev. A. W. Pool. 

Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at 91 A 

per volume. 

- - - - — — - 

DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having suflkclent use for him, the sntateriber oflbn for sale 
his thoraogh bead Imoorted bull. Prince Albert His sire was the 
celebrated null, SlrTDomas Fairfhz, and his pedigree can be seen, 
in the British Herd book, Vd. 4, aage 388. He is fiva years old, 
a red roan, of medimn slae, and or quiet temper. If notimviously 



disposed oC lie will be odertd for sale at tlte nait show of the 
Now York State Aflrtealtiimi Society. 

Letters on tbesuolect can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Book, Dtttehess County, Now York, where tlie bull may be seen. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 

QUANO. 

The Snbseriben oObr for sale, oa very accommodating tenna, 
the balaace of the ship Bhakspeare*s cargo, the only dlnct im- 
portation Into this port from Ichaboe. Miich guano from other 
puts of Africa has beon sold ai Ichabue, which on trial has pro- 
duoed unCavorable results. To prevent the loss of ammonia, this 
canto has been put la alr-tlght caslcs. Apply to 

Feb. «, IBM. E. K. COLLINS k CO., SS South St. 

POUDRETTE FOR SALE. 
The LodI Mamfoctnrtaff Oompany oAr Poudiatle for sale at 
the following prteet. At tM Factory oa tbt Hackeaaack rivor, 4 



miles from New York In bulk, 3S eenttper bushel, aad S14B eta. 

6 Br barrel. DaUvertd la Now York flroa 1 to 6 bbla., #3410 per 
bl. ; 7 bMa. aad ovor, SL7S per bbl. Apply to the omoe of tbo 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Allen, 167 Water Street, 
where pnatad dliacaons aad other iafonnaHon may be obtained. 
Mty.at 

FOR SALE. 
A flill blooded Narragansett, sattrt horse. This bread haa 
been la the fomlly of the ute Governor Jay, for the last century. 
They are raekert, and not naean. He is 6 yean old, and the 
oaly satire horse of the breed wliich is left He is very fost. will 
rack his mile within 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are Ughly 
esteemed as saddle horses for ladles and gentlemen, and taring a 
vary kigh priot. Apply to James R. Dey, No. 51 Liberty Soiel, 
New York. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fertliizor constaatty os 
hand for sale, in bags, bairalB, half barrels, aad ktcs. It cobms 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, aad it wanaattd 
genuine and of a flnt mie qtmlity. 

Five tons and over Soaatsptrlbb 

Oae ton and under fiva toot... Bl*8 do. 

Btlfatonaadvnderoaaton.. 91-4 do. 

Under half a tea Sl-tt do. 

TMa Guano It padied la bagi weighing Aoas 190 Co 150 Ibd.; 
barrels, from 9S0 to SSO lbs. : half baniis froB 115 to 130 lbs ; 
kegs about 00 Ibo. each. Wheu a larfer qoaadty than one 
toB is taken, it is expected It will be In bags. No aliowanca 
for tare, and no chaife for packanea. Cartactcxlra. _ 

A. B. ALL EN, ISTWattr Street, N. Y. 

HOVEY^ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

Price tl.eO per buidrad plant*, and fiejML^*'"*'?^ .. .. 

A. B. ALLEN, ISTWaltrSlinol, N.T 
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ADyRKTOMMMMTB, — COlfTBllTS. 



sAxroN It Mii.etp 

BOOX8CLLCR8, PCTBLISHERS, AND rTATIONSmSt 
Ho. 905 Broa&wmf, Hew Toik» 

Would poitlcalariv e%ll attontimi to their MtortmMt of wmfei 
pertaining to Acrlcaltoie and Rural BcoBomy, a few at wUeh 
are eaameraled, with the retail prlees. from which a libeial die- 
crant will be made when a number of works are etdemd at oae 
time,Tlz.:— 

Townley on the Honey Bee. 90 eentv 
The American Flower .harden INreclory. Prftee fi JS. 
The American Shepherd. Price $1. 
Vols. 1, 8, 3. and 4, American Agricuttohtt Prtee fUKL 
Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry. Price tU5. 
Roschenbernr's Hordemanshlp, Price $1. 
Block RalaePs Manual. Price fl 
American Fanner's Bncyclopsdia. Price ft 
Treatise on Cattle. Price f3. 
Prince's Pomological Manual. Price $IJ50. 
McMahon's American Gardener. Piloe 9341. 
Hoare on the Vine. Price 63 cents. 
The American Florist Price 38 cents. 
Pamell's Applied Chemistry. Price fl. 
Ure's Dictionary or Art«. Uanufactnres, he. Prion M. 
Dana'4 Prise Essay on Manuras. Price l)^ cents. 
Fessenden's American Gardener. Price 8U cents. 
Knowlson's Cattle Doctor or Cow Doctor, Price 95 CMti. 
Completo Gardener and Florist Prick 37 oents. 
Bnisi on the Rose. Price 78 oenta. 
Prince on the Rose, in jrre#s. 
Downlng's Fraitand Forest TTiMi. Price tlJOL 
** Landscape Qardonlng. Price IdiOl 
Cottage Reeideneec. Price 99. 
liuag's RIghlaad Oocmges. FrIeeglJO. 
Bvery Lady her own Flower Qnidennr. Price 38 
Mason's Ftsniery. Price $1. 
Dud's Ditto. Price 75 ceata. 
Every Man his own Gardener. Price l9|oiBliu 
The Horse, its HaMls and Management Price 19| 
Boasslngault*s Oqpmic Nature. Priee 50 eeMC. 
Dmper's Treatise on Plants. Price |U0. 
Agricultural Almanac Price tt eenM 
The American Poulterer's Compnnlonj a practleal Tkeatlse on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Ftstleaing, aad wenenil Mnnefsesent of 
the Various Species of Douwe^ff Poultry, with IlltunntloM 
(fifty or sixty) and Porttalia of Fowls taken ihn liUh. By C* 
N. Bement Price fLSS. 

Clater and Touatt*s Cattle Doctor, eontalnlng the Oanses, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of all the Plsea e ee Inddent to Qzen, 
Sheep, and Swlae. 60 cents. 

Essays on Practical AgricultUM^ by Adaa Beatty, of Knutueky. 
Price 01. 

The American Turf Register and Sivd Book. ByP. N. E%nr. 
Prioeft. - 
Lieblg's AgrleultonlnadAsiiDnlCheiMbirr. Pklee«clB.eech. 

** AmlliarLettsnonCkeailitry. Price M| cants. 
London's Eneyetopadia of Agrleultnie(EnglWi>. Price flO. 
« Bacyclop0dlaofOaidenln» Price OIOl 
« EncyclopnUaof AiehllectorB. Price 914. 
BridgsMnn's Touog Gnidenei^s AsdMat, aew edltfea, MMh 
•nlniprt Price 09> 
Bridteman's Fnit Oolllfutor** MnimaL 
^ Kitchen Gardener. Priee 03 

* Florist's Giride. Priee 

The Farmei's Mine, being the most eonpleie woik oi Man 

•mr poMlshed. Price 75eentiu 

TlM Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. 

Vouatt m the Bene ; a new edldon. Price 91.75. 

Runl Economy. By Booeeiimanlt ^M9e9LaO. 

Stable Economy, by Stewart Revised Iw A. B. Allen. Priee 91 

Johwton's Cnteehwn of Agricoltaml Chemistry and Geology. 



Bo oks is every 



Skinner on the Dog. Priee 75 cents. 

Mills' Sportsman's Library. 9L 

Pastoiai Life of the Ancients. 90* 

Winter on the Horse^ ta preu. 

Ives' New Bngland Fruit Book. 

American Sylva ; a Descriptimi of Potest lYoea te 

Grav's Botanical Text Books. $IJS0. 

Gardner's Fanner's DtcUonary. $lJI9k 

Fruit Coltnritt. by J. J. Thonaas, 08 oeutL 

Treatise on Milch Cows. 38 cents. 

Stable Telk. 9L 

Batoa'saad Wright's Manual of Boteay. 93. 

First Lessons in Botany. S5 cents. 

Orderi promptly attended tn^ for all Uwti of 
department of Llmrature. 

BAXTON k, MILES are Agents fbr all the PaMkatione of the 
daY, which will beAirelshed at pnUleher's pri c«s. 

Also, on hand, a complete assortment or School, _ 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they offer at 
sale and letall, at the lowest prices for Cash. 

THI AMERICAN AQRIOULTURirT. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtoii dc Milss, 205 Bnmdwny, New 
York. contalningSS pages, royal ocmvo. 

TBRMB-One Dollar per year In advaaee ; ihne eoplaaRwTwo 
Dollan; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Sodeues order the work fbr dletribntSoa, 
aiMng the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVBNTY-FIVB CENTO 
par copy for bound voluaMa. It wlU bo expected thnt ihsm 
oOMally, and be signed by the PlesMentmrBeereiaiy 



I 



I 



of^ Society. Tim ol^eet In patting our periodical at this very 



kiw rate is, to benefit thb forming community 

Ihnalt could otherwhw be done. We hope, hencofcrih, to see 

the Agriculturist In the hands of every Fumer and Plaater In the 

country. 

BMh number of the Agriculturist eontatam but Omo 
Is tnasported bvmail under the same legnlathms aa 
via. : fr$$ any dismnoe notover 30 miles mmi Its place of 
tton : over this and within 100 miles, or to any town lu tU» »»« 
of New York, mm esnt postage oa each nnmlntr, tud sns amda ka(f 
emu if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Edlton of newspapers noticing the numben of thie work 
ly, or adyertislng it, will be Ihrmshed a copy gmtla, 
such notice to this ofike. 



FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subscriber has been so often requested to 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seed*, that he has at leagth 
eenled to do so, and now oflbrs for salea great variety, nown by 
MsponalMe perMms, and put up exarassly for hioi. They mt 
Ikeihi and he eoafideniJy thinks amy be leUed upon. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water ElieeC. N.Y. 



eONTINTS OF MAY NUMBEM. 
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Price 91.fi5. 



The Complete Feimer and Runl Beoaomlet, by ThoaimB Q. 
Fessenden. Piiee 75 centa. 

TheNew AaierieanOrehardlst.by Wm. Keaflck. PrfceSTIetB. 

The Honey Bee, its Natiml UMory, Aw., with » earniagk 
PlleeSl cents. 

Bees, PlgeoBi, RabUli, and the Oaaary BMt fomUtaily de- 
scribed. Priee lYieenm. 

The American Poultry Book; bolagapnetlealTMalieaon Che 
Management of Poamette Poultry Priee97|ceBtt. 

ATieatlee ou 8heep» with the best nMaiw for their General 
Menagement, ImurijveHmnt,foen hy A. Blaekhwk. Price SSeeuts. 

The Theory of Boitkultnie ; or, an attempt to explain the 
prtudpnl opamtkme of Geidouing upoa PhyMoglenl Friaelplas, 
ay J. Undley. Price 91<fiE 

Gardening for Ladles, and Ow^ankm to tho Flower Gaidoo, 
hyMrkLondoB. Price91J9. 

American Hnsbaadry. Price 9L 

The Faimcf's lastiuctor ; eoneHtlag of Esaaye, DbeetloBs, and 
BlaleftrtheMnaafeawtttof the fWrnaadtheGaidrnk By i. 
Buei. StoIs. Pilee9L 

AMnckMnaaalforFBnMn,by8uBaelL.Dafia. PrkafiOcts. 

Ohemistiy AkiIM to Artealtoie^ by M. LeOomto ChapiaL 
FiloaSOets. 
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Tu Oonespondents ; Jerusalem Artichoke; i 

Culture or Cabbages » '* 

Dead Animals: A Lesaouoa Plowing.. ...< 

Bush Puller ; Dutum Com ; Nunarles of Meams. { -^ 

■oveyfoCo. | ** 

Paring Plow; Ameilcaa Agricultural AsandailoB.. 140 

Manum • • Ml 

Diseases of Poultry, B. T. Lloyd ( .^ 

SaltasaFerailxer, C.N. Bement I »« 

Southern Ckops and Culrara, Na S, M. W. Philips m 

Blannres and Cultivation, R. L. Pell { _ 

Fences, T. J* * *** 

Gardening. No. S, L. T. Talbot • 145 

PInnting a Variety of Crops, T. » .„ 

Analysis of Clover and its ManaaaBMut, B. N. nm a ft ad ( • * l^ 
Rocky Mountain Sheep, Nathl. Sawyer and J. H. Lyama. . • 141 

CulturooTLatePotatoes, Archibald Jayae 

Steenlng Seeds, T. ) 

Makmg Cheese, A Subscriber J *. 

improved Eagle Cotton Gin I 

Benefit of Guano, J. W. Bowers 1 

Sorting Wool, American Shephenl..... ..• 1S3 

LeewM ftom Experience, Joseph H. Jenae } , «. 

WntarfivOalTes/r. i '** 

Overseeis at the South, Wm. Mnrdocfc | ,« 
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APPLICATION OF LIME. 
LoBD DnxDONALD, an English noblemui, who 
spent most of his life and fortune in eipenmental 
farming and gardening, states in his " Treatise 
showing the fnttnuUe Connection that subsists be- 
tween Agricnltare and Chemistry," published in 
1795, that lime, when easily ptocnied and properly 
tladud with water, immediately spread an tte 
ground and plowed in, if applied in ^at quantities, 
will occasion a too immediate dissipation in ~ 
EaseosB state, of the vegetable matters contaiDcd 
uie soil, from which the succeeding crops can only 
be benefited by the proportion it is able to receive 
during the dissipating pracesa. Hence it is mani- 
fest mat an economical and freqaent application of 
lime, in moderate qoantities, either mixed with 
peat or other vegetable matter, or even by itself, is 
greatly to be preferred to those abundant dressings 
of lime usually given at one time, which eanse an 
action on the sou more powerful and violent than 
is condncive to, or compatible with, a continued 
state of fertility. In short, lime should be consi- 
dered in a chemical and medicinal point of view, 
when so applied, acting as an alleiative, corrector, 
and a decomponndei ; a disangager of certain parts of 
the animal and Teg[etabk snhMancas contain^ in the 
soil, and a« a retauet and a c(»nbiner with others ; 
and is not to be r^farded by (he pracdcal fanner as 
a anhstance fit for the immediate food and nonrisli- 
ment of vegetables, like dang, or dccaved vegetable 
or animal nwttere. For, although calcareous mat- 
ter, or lime, forms a component part of vegetable 
and animal bodies, still the quantity that can be ob- 
tained from the annual produce of most crops, from 
an acre of groond, will not exceed eighty pounds 
weight This fact has been well ascertained, and 
if proper attention be paid to it in regulating tht 
Modnct oi the agiicalnitist, in ibe futate Bf plica- 



tion of lime, it will prove more satisfactory than aQ 
the <^mic^ reasonings adduced in his treatise. 

IBON HOKDLE FRNCE. 

Wa have frequently been asked the cost of this 
kind of fence. Through the politeness of a gentle- 
maj] tff this neighboihood, who has just made as 
imponation to enclose his pleasure grounds, we are 
enabled to give foil particulars aa to its cost, aize, 
ike. Each aardle or paoel is 6 feet long and S feet 
high, wilb a post in the centre, ^us making the 
posts 3 feet apart. The posts are of flat bars of 
iron, 1 J by I of an inch. There are five bars in 
each panel. These are of round iron, I of an inch 

disneter. The weight of each panel is 75 lbs. ; 

sting, laid down in this city, witli duties, freight, 

d all expenses paid, 4 cents per lb,, oi 93 per 
. Del, cr SO cents per running foot, of the fence. 
A well made picket fence, wiu locust posts, coeta 
per foot. With the exception oi the posts, 
lid require renewing every fifteen or twenty 
years. The irtm fence willlast a century or mote. 
It is consequently much the cheapest la the end. 
besides being far laore omaioenlal ; it also has the 
further advantage of not obstnKting the view — in- 
' I at tke distaoce of 100 yards it can scarcely be 
1. It can also be taken ap at any moment 
with great ease, and set in any other place desired, 
it being moveable at will. The iron poets have 
^reading claw-feet, which are inserted in the 
gronnd, and hold it up very strong. The panels 
are joined by two bolls passing tbroush holes bored 
in the posts, and then screwed up tight with a nut. 

"He above is the heaviest kind, called o- ' — 



kind of fence nighly, having seen it in extensive 
use in England, and in a few places in the Uaitad 
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A lighter kind con be had if 

come sometliing cheaper per foot Of ctrarae it will 

not be as bItoi^ u the ox-hunllea. 



THE STABLE.— No. 9. 

We lecar again to the subject of biting, as our 
cat for this month illustnlee another method of 
managing the biter. The instrament as shown 
serres a triple porpose, viz., it is a mnzzle to pre- 
vent biting, ''crib-biting, and wnd-Bucl(iiig ; no 
attide abont a stable is of more dm, wheie ihert 
are vices requiring its use. An inspection of il 
wiU render a descnption needlwe. It is of 
and is to be attached to the leather of the head- 
stall; it ihovld be riveled on fast, to seene its 
constant use, where it is required. 

Many valuable horses, as we have before men- 
tioned, an inconi^ble biters; and jret tbe;r are -" 
valuable that they must be kept Of this kind w 
imported Meeeenger, the source whence came o 
beat strains of rotS horses. He killed at least two 
men, and yet was preserred. He did it by hia teeth 
and fore feet. He caught ihem (his crooms) in 
his teeth, and forced them unJei his feet, when 
be bit and stamped them to death. Had his month 
been muziled he would have been harmless, for no 
horse ever does mischief with his fore feet until he 
has first used his mouth, except, as is sometimes 
the case, when a stallion will rear on bis hind lege 
and strike with his fore ones. Such ae these last 
nuelf ever bite, and never rear in the stable, and 
of course muzzlee are osdess to thm. They arc 
safe in the stable, and only dangerous out of it 
when they have length of bndie rem allowed them. 
If the groom keepe them close, by the head, tiuj 
are harmless. Sometimes, however, it isneceam^ 
to {^ve them theii heads. To gaard i^ainst dieir 
sinking at sach times there should be a thong in 
the tuftd-stall of the bridle, which may, W a jerk 
ol the rein, be forced into the skin. iW will 
quickly bring the horse to the groom, and make 



n quiet, atul will, after a few repetitiDus, tnch 
nun better manners. But even if the thong be not 
attached to the bridle, the groom can easi^ avoid 
such a striker ; he rears at some distance from the 
groom ; hia movKnent is seen ; he cannot readily 
move on his hind legs, and then but in one direc- 
tioD. If Ae groom steps aside, and jaks the bridle 
rein as the norse passes, he is bron^t to the 
ground, and is at command on shortening the rein. 

But if he first seizes with hia month, and then 
strikes with his feet when within the gra^ of Ua 

1'awa, the groom is at once in the power (rf the 
lorse, and teeth and feet soon do fatal execution. 
Againnt just such a danger the iron bar muzzle of 
our cut IS a perfect preventive. The groom cannot 
be brought under the feet of the horse until within 
(he gripe of his jaws. Here the mnzde is the se- 
curi^. It is used in thia manner— il ia attached to 
the oallei (which should always have a secure 
throat-latch) ; what in the halter is ordinarily a 
leather iiose>piece, or stnm, is in this munle iron ; 
die side straps an of leather ; to these should be 
■owed a buckle ; the bits and reins of a bridle may 
be hackled on to them, and the halter dten becomes 
a bridle, with the muzzle on. If thehnw be a 



Uiet out of the stable as well as in, then keep the 
muzzle on always. If he be not, then take it off 
when he ia to be brought out 

The cross-bars in front of the mouth are dose In 
the lipa ; this leaves the horse free to eat his hay and 
grain with the muzzle on ; and will admit his eat- 
ing grass if the pasture be not cloee-cropped or 
mown. His biealhing ia not at all affected, and is 
as free as without the muzzle. 

The expense of this muzzle is small, and any 
smith may make it The ctoea-bars shoold be 
riveted on, and not welded. 

Crib-biting and wind-sucking are efictnally pre- 
vented by this muzzle. 

The crib-biter ia so called because he seixea the 
manger (frib aa it is called in the Saxon laogaage, 
mannr in French ; crib being the word fonneny 
usedto designate what manner now does}, and 
swallows air. When the teeth are firmly grasped 
the manger (or any other object which is firm 
and the mouth can enclose), ihe horse arches hia 
neck, settles back slightly on his qnarien, and 
braces with hia fore feet, and with a grunt swal- 
lows or gulps ajr into the stomach ; 3ua be will 
continue until he is filled. A crib-biter can never 
be in order ; his belly will be distended, and his 
breathing restricted and laborions ; he will be ttatn- 
lent, and constantly breaking wind, and frequently 
attacked with colic Ail uiese added will keep 
him ever lean ; and the colic will at times nnct 
him for work entirely, and even endanger or de- 
prive him of life. 



CaiB-BiTBB.— Fw. 4«. 

The crib-biter cannot awallow air vnleat ke h» 
bis teeth grasped on something, nis the mazile 
of the cot prevents, aad yet he can feed. By this, 
then, a erib-bitefs habit may be braken np, and be 
be rendered sound and usefal. 

Wind-suckers dfAr from erib'biteis in dtis, 
they fiMce the teeth closed agsiost die maoMr (« 
anything else that ia near, if it be Am) «md swal- 
low the air, but not with so moch nnnting ud 
gulping. The recnhs an the same. For the wind- 
sucker the muzzle is a remedy. The noee strap 
should be of leather, and shoald be buckled t^hi, 
so that he cannot force his nose so &r down as to 
place the teeth against die bora ; fm' if he can, he 
will wind-suck as wall widi it as widionl it 

A strap is frequently used to prevent wind-sack- 
ing Odd crib-bitiag. It is buckled around the node 
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dose to thfl h 
but it endoDgerB the hone, and when loiu used 
sure always to bring on derangeieent of the wind- 
pipe; by iU nee loaiing and inflamnuUion of the 
throat utd such diseases aie freqaentlf produced. 
The mutzle in a better prerentire, and ia free of 
danger in erery respect There are horaes, how- 
ever, that will wind-suck without placing tbetr 
teeth against the manger. Such horses can be 
controUed oulv by the Btiap, and on them it mut 
be used. Witb it they are in danger, bat may b« 
useful ; without it they are useless, and of course 
worse than worthless, i<x they consume and pay 
not 

We hare now brought our stable articles to a 
dose for the present, and are happy to say, thai 
they hare had some infiuenee witn the public, 
especially in their arrangemente for proper ventila' 
tion. Several gentlemen in this city and elee- 
where, have availed themselves of hints thrown out 
in these numbers, and have constniGled new stables 
on a plan highly to be commended. We shall 
probably give illustiationg and descriptionB of one 
or two of these hereafter. To conclude, wc aay, 
give your horses plenty of fresh air, but keep than 
out of ths cold, ownp currents; aoid, furthsrmore, 
sweetsu the atmosphsre in the stables, and around 
the premises, by sprinkling plaster of hris, or 
charcoal dust, m boui, over the straw aod door, and 
in the oianure. Ilese subetancea fix the ammonia 
arisingtherefrom, and are in themselves highly fer- 
tiiiztng, so that they not only render the atmo- 
sphere pure around, but add to the value of the ma- 
Bure heap. Bv following our directions, disease 
will scarcely be known in stables, and th^ will 
no longer be considered as nuisancee in the vicinity 
of a gentleman's residence. 

GRASS AND HAT. 
As the' season for securing the hay crop is at 
band, we solicit from our friends who ats curious, 
yet economical, in matters of this kind, to give us 
condensed statements of well-tested experiments of 
their mode of culture, and of curing thJB valuable 
crop. The following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Isaac Bowles, of Winthrop, Me., lo the Awarding 
Committee of the Kennebec Co. Agricultural So- 



fiCOTCH LACTOMETER OR CREAH- 
OAUOE. 

Tin object of this instrument is to aseertun die 
proportion which the cream bears to the milk, ol 
any particular cow, or the produce of a whole 
dairy. If new milk is poured into graduated glass 
tubes, and allowed to remain, the division between 
the cream which floats upon the surface of the 
milk will be so dearly defined, that its depth may 
"- easily measured ; Md should the milk ftom any 

w produce more cream than that of another, the 
diflerence will be seen by the divisions or markson 
these lubes. The lactometer consists, then, of two 
more glass . tubes, half an inch or more in 
. meter, and eleven inches long, fitted into an up- 
right woodeo frame; each tube having a fine line 
drawn round it, ten inches from the bottom ; three 
inches from the line downward it is graduated into 
inches and tenths of inches. At the time of milk- 
ing each tube ia to be filled up to the top line with 
new tnilk. After Btanding twdve hours, the quan- 
tity of cream which fioats upon the surface will be 
shown by the scale of inches and tenths ; each 
division representing one per cent of the whole. 



dety, will show what may be done, even among 
oar eastern neighbors, when 
employed: — 



1 proper means s 



" llie soil on which m^ crop of hay grew, is a 
VMTf deep yellow loam, with a clayey rocky sub- 
soil. In the spring of 1841 it was plowed, and 
about forty loads of compost inanuie were evenly 
spread over the piece, and planted to com. Ia the 
spring of 1842 it was pbwed and sowed to wheat 
I sowed 30 lbs. of red and white dover and one 
peek of herds grass seed. On the SSlh of June, 
1843, my hired ndp cat the grass of the first crop, 
which had not at this time arrived to heading out, 
and the fifth day after, it was dry enough to li^ul to 
the bam. Hie quantity of hay was ascertained by 
putting up the co^s as near of an equal size as we 
could ju^. One or more, not larger than an 
average lot, of the same, was weighed, and com- 

Siting the whole number of cocks by that, found 
Bse contained 5 toos, 9 cwt, 90 lbs., on one acre 
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anil one quarter of land. The second crop was cut 
the fifth day of September. From this crop then 
was 1 ton, 8 cwt., 17 lbs., from the same land, 
making in the whole S tone, 18 cwL, 7 lbs." 

Mr. Bowles, we unders^d, first prepared his 
land some years ago for a crop of Indian corn, and 
raised one hundred andsixteen bushels to the acre. - 



FiQ. 47. 
If the amount given at one milking be a gmlion, 
or eight pLots, and the thickness or depth of cream 
which Boats upon the surface of the milk in thfl 
tube, occupies 14 divisioDS, or one inch and foni- 
teolbs of the scale, multiply the number of pint* in 
a gallon, 8, by the depth of the cream, .14, and the 
nault will be the produce of cream of that gallon, 
namely, 1.12, or one pint and twelve hundredths of 

Care must be observed to fill the tubes as soon u 
the milk is taken from the mw; for, should any 
delay take place, a portion of the cream will have 
risen towards the surface. The milk to be tested 
diould be taken from the middle of the pail, which 
may be done by dipping a small pot below the 
froth. 

Muck is the mother of the steal chwt. — Old 
SoolA Sa})ing. • 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

This branch of the American Institute continues 
to hold its meetings, as usual, on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, free of charge. At the 
last three sessions various topics were discussed, 
among which were the feeding and management of 
stock, and the nature and appUcation of Indian com 
and other grains. 

Smlmg, 4rc.— Dr. H. A. Field stated that he had 
found durinf summer, that it was a bad practice to 
change the lood of cattle often. From feeding on 
clover, or oats cut green, and putting them suddenly 
upon green corn-stalks, he found that his cows be- 
came thin. His method of soiling them was as 
follows : To select a piece of land neither wet nor 
very dry, and make it as rich as possible by manui- 
ing» at the same time studying economy. In Sep- 
tember, sow rye— double seed it — ^it will come evly 
in spring ; then sow oats, dorer, and the common 
field pea, which will be of a heavy growth. After 
the rye is off, sow Indian corn broad-cast ; cut the 
stalks while they are ereen and tender, before it 
has tasseled. You can nave two, and even three or 
more, such crops of corn in a season, by beginning 
early and continue to sow for several weeks in suc- 
cession. Thus, you can sow rye in September, 
oats, peas, and clover, early in spring, ana com in 
early siunmer. If this greeit food should catise 
diarrhoea, give the cows for a while dry feed. In 
this way you can keep up your green crops from 
snow to snow! He saia that four of his cows 
which were stabled in winter, and soiled in summer, 
after this plan, had vielded about ^00 worth of 
milk the year past, sold to certain hotels in summer, 
for two and a naif cents a quart, and for four cents 
a quart in winter. Two cows which gave only 
hre quarts daily each, produced eleven quarts eacn 
after Deing stabled and well fed. 

Remedy for the Howes, — Mr. Hancock presented 
the following recipe for thick- windedness or heaves 
in horses : — 

Take 180 grains of tartar emetic, and divide it 
into three eqiuil doses of 60 grains each. Mix one 
of them in wet bran, and give it to the horse. Re- 
peat the dose once in two days, and his disease 
will be greatly alleviated, if not perfectly cured. 

Arracacka, — Mr. Meigs read an interesting paper 
on the arracacha, an umbelliferous plant, found 
wild in the elevated regions of equatorial America, 
where it is also cultivated for the s^e of its root. 
In the Andes of Popayan, Los Pastos, and New 
Granada, it is as extensively ^wn there as the 
potato, and is far more productive than that plant, 
yielding, according to some statements, sixteen tons 
of roots to an acre, while the potato does not ave- 
rage more than nine or ten tons. It is said, how- 
ever, to be somewhat less nutritious, as it contains 
a laiger proportion of water. The root of the 
arracacha resembles that of a gigantic parsnip, with 
numerous fangs, and in flavor is thought to be 
something between that of the parsnip and roasted 
chestnnto. Each root is said to weigh from four to 
six pounds, when grown on rood land, and serves 
as an excellent article of food. But the question 
naturally arises, will it grow in the open air in any 
part of the United States? — ^a question that can 
only be answered by actual experiment. The tem- 



perature of the Andes where the finest fields of this 
plant occur, varies from 64« to 82<>F., where there 
is no frost, no cold weather, nor dry summer beats, 
where it must have six months of favorable wea- 
ther to perfect its growth. From various experi- 
mente made in different parts of Europe, it will not 
bear frost, and very dry weather is equally fatal to 
it ; and besides, it is a difficult crop to preserre 
through the winter, owing to ito great proneness to 
decay. Consequently it would be ill adapted to the 
northern, and in most seasons, to the middle sections 
of the Union. Should this plant ever succeed io 
the United States, as a field crop, the mountainous 
parts of the Carolinas, Georgia, and of Texas, will 
probably be the theatre of operations. 

ComposUion of Conh 4*^* — ^Mr. Browne presented 
specimens of several varieties of Indian com, ac- 
companied by a diagram showing 'the chemical 
proportions of the various kinds of com, beans, 
peas, &c., from original experimente made by Dr. 
C. T. Jackson, of K>ston. He also repeated seve- 
ral of the experimente, as illustrated by the dia* 
gram, and showed the proportions of starch, d^- 
trine, and phosphates, contained in the com, with 
the view of provinji^ that the ingrediente of which 
the diflerent varieties are composed, are not nni- 
form, and consequently the an^vsis of one kind 
alone cannot be of much practical advantage when 
applied to the whole. In splitting open, longitudi- 
nally, some kernels of Tuscarora corn, and drop- 
ping upon them a small quantity of the tincture of 
lodme, nearly all of their bulk was instantaneously 
changed from a pure white to an intense blue, indi- 
cating the presence of starch, with here and there 
a deep port wine colored speck, which defined the 
parte composed of dextrine. In treating some rice 
com and pop corn in the same manner, only 
slight traces of starch were manifested, showing, 
conclusively, that the proportions of the iMiedi- 
ento of which the two varieties are composed, are 
widely different. Again, in soakinff some split 
kernels of sweet com in a solution of sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), the ckits or parte contain- 
ing the germs, were chan||[ed to a bright green, 
beautifully defining the limito of the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia contained in the com, and indi- 
cating more tnan double the quantity ^an the Tas- 
carora variety contained when treated in the 
same way. 

Com Otf.— The homy or flinty portions of com, 
Mr. B. remarked, when viewea in their sections 
under a good microscope, will be found to consiat 
of a great number of six-sided cells filled with a 
fixed oil, which has been successfully employed for 
the purposes of illumination. He said that be m 
been informed from a credible source, that there is > 
distillery in the vicinity of Lake Ontario, where this 
oil is extracted, at the rate of sixteen gallons At>ai 
one hundred bushels of com, leaving the remaining 
portion of the com more valuable and in better 
condition for distillation, than before the oil is 
extracted. 

Popping Com.— On this oil, added Mr. B., d^ 

Eends the popping qualities of com. For when Ibe 
emels are neated to a teropemture sufficiently 
high to decompose the oil, a sudtlen explofoon 
takes place, ana every cell is raptured by the ex- 
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foi nuking corn bread, which the}' specially 
recommended to public attention ; — 
Take 1 quart of soar milk, add the beaten ^olks 



property, coutiDued he, is remarkably bIiom in the 
pop com, and is common, in a greater or lesa de- 
cree, in all kinds of com that aboDud in oil ; bat 
uiose varieties destitute of a homy covering, as the 
Tuscarora, and white flour coin, will not pop under 
any circnmstancM whatever. 

Stcipefor making Com Bread. — The Committee' 
appointed to select the best recipes for cooking and 
preparing Indian Cora for food, obtained from Jud- 
eoii'i Hotel, No. fil Broadway, one of the best 
public housea in New York, the following diree- 



of 8 eggs, and a handful of Indian meal, bnskly 
stirring the mixture while adding the meal. To this 
add a little salaraine, 2 tablespoonfuls of melted 
batter, and stir in alternately the Deaten white of the 
^gs, and a sufficient quantity of meal to form a 
smooth batter of the consistency of hasn pudding. 
Then qnickly torn the nuxinre into well outtered 
tins, and bake in a brisk oven. The time required 
for baking will depend upon the eize and Ihicknesa 
of the bread. For sniallet parcels one-half or one- 
fourth of the above-named materials may be nsed- 



THE CtJLTIYATOtt 

CuLTiviivu are ol varioas kinda; we 
could ennmerate at leaet twenty. like 
general form of tbem, however, is eeaen- g 
bally the same, the gruitost variations being 
in the teeth. 01 theae some are made of a 
triangnlar flat shape, like ihoae Kpreaeated 
in oar cut ; others like a imall hoe blade or 
chisel, with ritarp edges at the sides as well 
as at the fronti others a^ain with reverse 
teeth, which, when the point of one end is 
worn off, can be turoM and nsed at the ; 
other end. In addition to these, coulter or 
harrow teeth are frequently added, and 
sometimes the two hina teeth are made like 
a plowshai*, to throw the soil to or from the crops 
as desired, while the middle teeth stir the earth 
efiectaaUy, and eat up die weeds between the rowa 

The ciuiivatM should always be made to expand 
and contract at pleasnte, so as to accommodate 
itself to diflerent widths of space between the rows. 
One kind may expand from 2| to S feet or more, 
another from U to 8 feeL They are admirable 
implemeniB to stir the ground iai destroy the 
weeds, and for these pnrposes they will do the 
work of two or three plows. Tb^ are absolutely 
indispensable <m the farm and pmntatiOQ, and in 
tbenrden. 

I^e celebrated Tnll was the first who used culti- 
vators lo any extent. He contended that repeated 
" ' s of the earth were equiralent to manuring 
n triumphant evidence of this, he pointed 
to a poor field where he had grown crops for thir- 
teen yeaiB without maaore, or summer fallowing, 
or plowing in a single green crop to fertilize it ; and 
yet his last crops were the best He even sowed 
wheat and other gtain in drills or rows so wide 
apart as to be able to work the cultivator between 
them, and thus obtained on a poor soil 48 bushels 

We have reesntly greatly improved onr enltiva> 
ton by strongly iron bracica the handle* to the 
timbers, and lengthening and setting them more 
slanting. This gives the oper^r greater power 
over the implement, and makes it easiei maraging 
it. A wheel is set on to the end of the cultivator 
or not, as 4eHired. This is useless in very uneven 
or rocky ground ; but when the surface is tolerably 
smooth it is very desirable, as it makes the culti- 
vator move easier and steadier, and with it the teeth 
can be exactly gauged, to work the ground any re- 
quired depth. 
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CCLTIVATOB. — Fio. 48. 
The price varies from 95 lo 93, according to the 
!e ana the number ai^ kinds of teeth required 
it. 

7^ Jhnd CuAtoator.— This is made entirely of 
in, except the handle, and will expand from 10 to 
18 inches. It is a very useful implement in the 
m for clearing ont the rows of beets, carrots, 
parsnipe, and indeed everything sowed in drills, 
taking up beds, &c. It will do the work of four 
men at least Price $3. 



Long Uiaxd Hobtigcltdkal Sdoeit. — This 
Society has been recently organized nnder hi^y 
favorable auspices, and holds its first semi-annuaJ 
exhibition on the 11th and 12Ih of this month, 
commencing at JO, A. M., and closing at 10, P. 
M. There will doubtless be a rich and varied dis- 
play of fruits and flowers, and we hope all who 
are i nterested in such shows will make il a point to 
attend, and exhibit as much as is in their power. 
Extra lines of stages and steamboats will ply be^ 
tween this city and Flushing during the <Uiys of 
exhibition, for the accommodation otthose wishing 
to attend. Messrs. Wm. W. Valk, Bobert B. Par- 
sons, Bud G. Winter, of Flushing, are the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 

SDrrout Hoos. — Mr. William Stickney. of 
Boston, Mass., some time since sent us three of 
his delicious pork hams, made from the Suffolk 
breed of pigs, one of which we presented to tha 
American Agricultural Association, and one to the 
Fanners' Club of the American Institute, nicelV 
boiled and ramiahed. They were discnssad both 
mentally ana physically, and pronounced to be su- 
perior to anything of Ae kind ever tasted. The 
third ham was presented to the New York Lunatie 
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AByliuDi die qiialities of which are to be tested by 
the Board of Trustees, at their next monthly risita- 
Hon, from whom we hope also to hare a farorable 
acooottt The Asylum lias a reiy superior stock 
of white hogs, to which the superintendent has 
lately introduced a fine Suffolk boar, procured from 
Mi. Stickney, with the view of stiU fsrtiier im- 
proTing them. 

THE ALPACA.— Nob 1. 

The following information relative to the nature, 
usee, and histonr of the alpaca, or Penman sheep, 
has principally been drawn by us from a gentleman 
who has travelled extensively in South America. 
In addition to considerable personal observation, he 
appears to be well read in the works of the early 
Spanish writers on the subject ; and with a view to 
their ultimate introduction into the United States,. 
he has kept a vigilant eye upon the moi% recent 
movements to domesticate them in Spain, France, 
and Great Britain. 

Bv what we can gather from various sovroes, we 
are led to believe that there are at least three kinds 
of Peruvian riieep, namelr, the Chanaco or Llama, 
the Paeo or Alpaca, and tne VieuHa^ which i^grees 
with tiie dassincation of Baron Cuvier, who regards 
the alpaca as a mere variety of die llama, and who 
eonsiden the vicuna as the only animal in the 

gx)up that deserves .to be specially distinguished 
om the latter. This also anees with the opinion 
of our informant, who cites Inca Garcilasso de la 
Vega, as sayiqg, in the ]rear 1611, that ** the domes- 
tic animals of the Peruvians are of two kinds, the 
greater and the smaller, which they, as a common 
name, call Uama, that is, cattle or sheep. The 
larger kind they call huanacfi-Uama, on account of 
the resemblance it bears to the wild animal known 
in Peru by the name of Atianocu, from which it dif- 
fers only in color; for the domestic llamas are to be 
met with as various in their colors as horses ; but 
the wild llamas are uniformly of a chestaut-eolcMr. 
The larger kind bean a great similitude to a camel, 
except that it is defident in the hump upon its 
hack, and is not so large. The small kind they 
call paeo4lama, Which is only reared for its flesh 
and wool. The vkuMas are not very unlike goats 
u^their appearance, except -that they have no horns, 
are lareer, an^ are of a leonine color, or more ruddy. 
Tliey Eve in the highest mountains and groves, and 
particularly love those cold regions of solitude, 
wfaidi the Femvians designate by the common 
Bame of jmnos; neith^ are they annoyed by frost 
and snow, but are rather created by them. They 
g[o in flocks, and run most swiftly; and such is their 
temldity, that at the sight of man, or wild beasts, 
they instantly huny into inaecessible retreats, and 
th ereb y elude their pursuits. There were formerly 
a great number of these animals here, but they are 
now become much more rare, in consequence of the 
poffiiscuous license of hunting them. Their wool 
fa yenr fine, resembling silk, or the fur of the beaver, 
and the natives deservedly hold it in high estima- 
tion ; for, besides other properties, it is aOso said to 
tesist heat and impart coolness' to the wearer.'' 

Tlie order of animals to which the Peruvian 
»beep belong, offers to the eye of the naturalist but 
h very small anatomical difference of conformation 



from that containing the camel property so called. 
Their feet are not, Rke those of the camel, entirely 
padded with an elastic sole, but their two toee are 
separated, each having strong, homr nails or 
hoofs, nearly resembling the talons of abijd, with a 
thick cushion or pad beneath. They are also dis- 
similar in the formation and arrangement of their 
teeth, having on each side of the upper jaw one 
canine tooth more than the camel, ana want a sec- 
ond canine tooth in the lower jaw. According to 
Walton, dieir ** incisors project full half an inch 
from the muzzle bone, so as to meet the pad fitted 
above, by which means, and with the aid of the 
tongue and deft lip, they are not only enabled to 
draw together, and clip short grass upon the 
ground, but also, with their long necks, pointed 
muzzle and the obiique posture whidi tbe head 
can assume, to reach herbage growing cm the 
4edces, and in the interstices of rocks seven leet 
high, as well as the tops of hedges and tall ahmbs. 
Their teedi are, at the same time, so strong, aad in- 
terlock in B«di a manner, ttat they easily emah and 
masticate vegetable substances too hard and tough 
for ordinary cattle." Hie absence of the hamp, 
and of die caUosity on Ae breast, also constitnte 
striking points of oiflerenee between these animali 
and the camel. The llama, however, according to 
Molina, has a conformation resembling the eamel*s 
hump, being jmmdod with an exieess of nvtiitiva 
matter, which lies in a thick bed of ht ander die 
akin, and is abscffbed as a compensation for an 
occasional want of food. 

Some of the PemviaB sheep, as in the camels, 
have callosities on the knees of the fore legs, and, 
like them, kneel down in the same bmuumt. TMr 
stomachs and those of the camels, are, in some 
respects, similariy organized. That of the llama, 
tecofding to Sir Everard Home, ** has a portiwi of 
it, as it were, intended to resemble the reaervoiis 
for water in die camel ; but these have no deptt, 
are only superfidal cells, and have no mvacular 
apparatus to cloee their mouths, and allow the solid 
food to pass into the fourth cavity, or truly dinsting 
stomach, without coing into these eeUs.** Bat the 
stomachs of die Peruvian sheep certainly must 
have soBie kind of internal mecham'sm for retaining 
vrater, or secreting a liquid substance ; for it luts 
been remarked, along the flanks of aome parts of the 
Andes, that they live far above any lakes or streams, 
and abstain from drink a mat portion of the year; 
and further, it has beoi oDserved, that, in a state of 
domestication, they never manifest any desire to 
diink so long as they can obtain an tdiandhmee of 
succulent herbage. 

From the peculiar organization of both die eamd 
and the llama, we are led to infer that each is evi- 
dendy fitted by nature Ux the endurance of great 
hardships ana privations— *« die one amidst the 
sands of the desert, under a bimiing sun — the othv 
on the wastes of some of the loftiest mountmns of 
the world, with a region of perpetual snow above 
them. The slight variations of their conformation, 
such as that of the foot, are modifications of nature 
which fit diem for their respective localities. A 
habitation amongst the rocks would be mechanically 
impossible for the camel ; whilst the buniii^ plains 
would be as litde suited to the llama." * 
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MJR. RANDALL'S MEKINO SHEEP. 

. Mr. Binobajc, in his reply to my remarks in 
your Feb. No., does no ijqnstiee to my motives in 
mq^tiitinff the comparison I did between the Ram* 
boiiiUet Aockpurchased by him of Mr. Ck>llin8, and 
that of Col. U. S. Randall of this place, though he 
finds a diflerent reason for the liberty I took, than 
the one which actually influenced me. I did not in 
the least design to dii^aiage the former. But Mr. 
B. ca&not be umiwaie that comnariaons ham ten' 
before instituted between these flocks, dkat Col. R. 
invited Mr. Collins to show some of his she^ 
against an equal number of his own at Pough« 
keepsie, in 1844, and that a spitited coirespondenoe 
tooK place on the subject in the public prints. I 
will do Mr. C. the justice to say, ttat his declining 
to ahow did not pioTe the infenoiitj of his sheep. 
Breederaaie not townd to accept challenMs of this 
kind. But I mention the lact todbowtiut Iww 
not so &r wanting in courtesy, as to single out a 
particular flock to compaxe with CoL R.'s, without, 
aa I supposed* finding my warrant lor so doing in 
drcumstanees of public notoricly. 

The weights heretofore published in the Acrionl- 
turist of Rambouillet fleeoBS lefened to by Mr. B., 
have been iavanably, I beiisTe, el uMBMsd wool. 
This is a poor test, certainly, 'd 9nj test at M, 
Wool ordinsril^ loses from one-third to one-half in 
washing, and it mii^t be so dirty as to lose hx 
more. There can, therefore, be no approach to 
certainty by any such criterion. Mr. B. will doubt- 
lessgive us better data to judge by the present year. 

Mr. B. say»-^ Doctor fiumons is donbthse a 

§ood geologist, and meant to make a &ir trial of 
M samples, but how much does he know about 
wool and sheep f" 

The editor ox the Amedcan Qmxtorly Jtnimal of 
Agriculture was bred a Conneetkut Inmer boy, and 
for one who has made agriculture a •* seeondaiy 
matter,*' is supposed in this State to be very fanu« 
liar with the subject in all its branches. Else 
neatly did our EsBCutiTe eir in entrusting to his 
aands the volume on Agriculture in our magnificent 
" Natural History," one ol the noblest monuments 
of New York greatness, llius much to vindicate 
Doctor Emmons from the imputation ol presumption 
in speaking of these matters. But, alter ul, a 

Eradiad or theoretical kaowledce of a^onltnre 
aa very little to do widi the sim^e experiments of 
testing with optical instruments and weights the 
diameter and strength of wool. 

And now to Mr. B.'s inquiry, •< How was the 
exaet diameter of each specimen ascertained — ^by 
gnesa-work, by measurement, or by coiuting die 
number of. fibres constituting the cord to be broken 
by weights." 

The. 4roigtik of fibre was ascertained by attsch- 
ing minata weights to a single one until it broke. 
This was repeiUed a number of times, and the mean 
or avenge weight which fibres of each variety of 
wool would support, waa given as the test of 
atreagth of that varie^. ThetfiflwisfitrofthejUms 
wua ascertained by an o|itical instrument of great 
magnifying power, throwing (like the camera lu- 
cida) the image of the wool on a measured scale* 
This instrument, an elegant and expensive one, de- 
ned for this eatress purpose, is a pxavxoT txst 
the superficial si2e of any minute object submit- 



ted to it. If Mr. B. desires any more minute ac* 
count of this experiment, he will find it, with draw- 
ings of the wool (of Col. R.'8 prize ram, Mr. Col- 
lins' Grandee, and various others) In the first vol. 
ol the Amer. Quar. Jour, of Agriculture. 

So far as Jineneu is concerned, Mr. B. will see 
that the evidence is conclusive in lavor of Mr. R.*s 
prize ram, and against Grandee. On the subject of 
strength, Mr. B. suggests that the wool of (vrandee 
might have '* lost streneth by age, repeated hand- 
ling and pulling, and t£e wear and tear of being 
carried in some wallet in some man's pocket tiU 
half of its original strength was probably gone." 

I have seen part of the spedmen nom which 
Doctor £. selected. He received it from an honor- 
able souree. It was understood by me to be recent 
wool, and had never been carried about in any 
maafs pocket, and evidently had been submitted to 
no injurious treatment Every serration showed the 
original, and it givea me pleasure to say, beautiful 
character ol die wool. 

The wool from thoMMnoe of ** early importa- 
tion*' loss ** oUL" I doubt whether this would 
much affect ita strengdi, if preserved with care. I 
hove never known a wool or doth buyer particular 
about the a|;e of the article, provided it was in 
proper conMon. I state the fact, however, kt 
each one dnw his own inference. The sheep re- 
ferred to, were those imported by Seth AdiUBBs into 
Massachusetts, and were not, tnat I am aware, 
Rambouiilets, as Mr. B. erroneously infers I meant 
to intimate. The specimens tested were given, I 
learn, by Mr. Adams to Banford Howard, Esq., 
junior editor of the Cultivator. 

Aa to the length of leg of the Rambouiilets, 1 am 
still constrained to differ wtth Mr. B. The best 
judges in this country consider them decidedly in- 
climng to diis fault 

.Mr. B. says I am largely the owner of American 
Merino sheep of a very similar character to Mr. 
Randall's. Is Mr. B. sure of diis? Has he seen 
Mr. Randall'a flock ? He bases this supposition on 
the fact that Mr. R. has purchased sheep in Ver- 
mont which he has highly commended to the pub- 
lic. There is a family of Merinos in Vermont— the 
most common one claiming purity of blood — ^with 
heavy carcases and heavy medlium ouality and 
rather uneven fleeces, and to this family I have been 
led to suppose Mr. B.'s belong. Col. K. purchased 
some such, but soon got tired of them. He now 
breeds an entirely difieieat quality of sheep, with far 
finer and evener fleeces, and is attempting, and ap- 
parenUy successfully, to preserve the weight of 
fleece of the Vermonter, with a fineness approach- 
ing to the 8azon. By far the best ram in my opi- 
nion now owned by him, was bred by himself, and ne 
unites these qualities in a very remarkable manner. 

I do not*wish to be understood as classing all the 
Vermont Merinos with those above idluded to. 
CoL R. has some of the best ewes I ever saw from 
Vermont But they difler most palpably from the 
common stamp which I hove described. 

As for the exhibition of fleeces proposed by Bfr. 
B., I caimot say what Col. R.'s views would be. I 
am not authorized to speak for him in the premises. 

CorHand FtUon, ^prfl 2, 1846. L. 

P.&. Since writing the above I have been at the 
pains to see Col. R., to obtain his views in relation 
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to the above proposed exhibition of fleeces. He 
Bays the exhibition of two or three fleeces would be 
no test of the quality of a flocks that he cannot re- 
senre a large number of fleeces for comparison, bat 
that he would willinely allow Mr. B. to compare 30 
or 40 samples of his Rambouillet wool with an 
equal number from his (Mr. R.'s) flock, the weight 
oi washed fleece beinff attached to each such sam- 
ple, at the next N. Y. State Fair. 

GARDENING.— No. 4. 
Qeograpkical Distribution of FfgwtoWei.— This 
branch of the study of horticulture points out the 
grand features of the immense extent which plants 
occupy, from the fegions of perpetual snow to the 
bottom of the ocean, and to the interior of the 

flobe. The mtperior limits ol Tegetation ta^ 
nown, but not the inferior; lot ewYwhew in 
the bowels of the earth are germs whicn derelope 
themselves when they find a apace and nourish- 
ment suitable for vixetation. 

The territorial linutato vegetation are deteimined 
in general by three different causes; by sandy 
deserts, which seeds cannot pass over either by 
means of winds or birds; by seas too vast for ^e 
seeds of plants to be drifted from one shore to the 
other ; and by long and lofty chains of mountains. 
To these causes are to be attributed the fact, that 
similar climates and soils do not always produce 
similar plants. Thus, in some parts of North 
America, which resemble Europe in respect to soil, 
climate, and eleyation, not a single European plant 
is to be found in a natural state. The potato, first 
found by the Spaniards on the Western continent, 
does not now naturally in like situations on the 
Eastern. There is scarcely a single plant found in 
Africa ^at erows wild in South America, and the 
splendid damia of Mexico was never found upon 
the steppes of Asia. 

Physical Digtrtbution of F«geto6^.— -The natural 
circumstances aflecting the distribution of plants, 
are temperature, elevation, moisture, soil, and 
light Some plants belong to mountains, some to 
vaQejTs, and others to p&ns. Every species of 
soil has y^etables pecubarly adapted to it Some 
plants are confined to water, and some to moist re- 

S'ons, while othere grow only in dry tracts, or on 
e surface of naked rocks. Some require the hot- 
test climate, and some a climate that is temperate, 
while othera will thrive only in the midst of frost 
and snow. In this way, nearly the whole surface 
of the earth is covered with vegetation, and plants 
are found even in the dark vaults of caverns, and 
in the beds of the sea. Some plants will flourish 
with a high deirree of heat, for a short time, 
although it is foflowed by severe cold ; othera re- 
quire only a moderate degree of warmth, longer 
continued, and are adapted to elevated regions. 
Many plants will flounah where trees wUl not, 
and some approach the reeion of perpetual snow. 
Those regions where no otner vegetable will now, 
are provided with the hardy lichen (capable of sup- 
porting men and animals), which is found beneath 
the snow in the depth of winter. 

Temperature has the most obvious influence on 
vegetation. In this respeot, not only the medium 
temperature of a country ought to be studied, but 



the temperature of di^rent seasons of that country. 
In advancing north from the polar circlerthe birch, 
which besra the severity of ttie cold best, dwindles 
in size, tiH at last it ceases to grow at 70^, tfie 
point where man gives up the cultivation of grain. 
Nordi of this, sknibs, bushes, and herbaceous 
plants onl^r are to be met with. Wild thyme, 
creepins willow, and brambles, corer the fSace of 
the* rods, and the arctic cloud 'bernr here assumes 
its most delidouB flayor and perfame. Shrubs 
^next disappear, and their plaee is supplied by the 
saxifrage, primrose, and me low-flowering herbs 
and grasses ; then comes the lichen, which covers 
vast tracts of country, and beyond this we find 
only a naked, sterile soil, and perpetual snows. 
On the borden of the temperate zones the ever- 
greens commence. The potato, cabbage, turnip, 
and sinular j^aiden veeetables, may be cultiyated, 
in4and eranbemes, whortleberries, aad currants, are 
the only fruits. In the northern parts of Uiese 
zones, tne apple, pear, and fruits of the cold renons 
are ptoittcta in perfection ; but in the sounieni 
parts these fruits often lose their finest flavor, and 
in some instances d^nerate entirely, near the 
borden of the hot or torrid zone. Here the wine- 
grape, peach, almond, and apricot flourish ; here 
we first meet with the olive and the ig, and in 
Europe, the orange and lemon, and as we proceed 
towards the tropics, we find the st^ar-caae, eoflee, 
and date. The oranjte, lemon, citron and ^t are 
here of ihe most deUcious flavor, and still nearer to 
the equator the various species of palm characterize 
these regions. Some m the trees of the torrid 
zone attain a size, of which a native of oordietn 
countries can scarcely conceiye ^ The mighqr 
baobab, on the plains of the Senegal in Africa, is 
found with a trunk 50, 60, and even 70 feet in cir- 
cumference, and one of the leaves of the fan-pakn 
is often of snfilcient size to cover ten or a 
dozen men. 

Elevation, or the height of the soil above the 
level of the sea, aflbcts dimate much in the same 
manner as latitude; while, at tiie same time, it 
occasions a material diflerence in atmospheric 
pressure. This diminished pressure is on» of the 
causes of the diminutive size of plants, grown in 
elevated lesions. Experiments have been made to 
prove this, by causing seeds of bariey to fferminate 
m soil placed in vessels under different d^jprees of 
atmospheric pressure ; and the result has bc^, that 
where the pressure was greatest, the vigor of the 
plant was greatest also. In ascending me moun- 
tains of the torrid zone, as the eleyation variea 
each section has its own distinct plants, and w« 
find in succession the productions of every regios 
from the equator to the poles. 

Moisture, or mode of watering, natund to yege* 
tables, is a dreumstance which mis a powerful in- 
fluence on the facility with which plants grow in 
any given soiL The qualities of water, or the na- 
ture of the substances dissolved in it, must neces- 
sarily influence powerfully the possib^ty of e&tun 
]^ts growing in certain pla^. But the differ- 
ence in this respect is much leas than would be 
imagined, because fhe food of one species of plant 
differa very little from that of another. Hie most 
remarkabte case is that of sah-manhes, in which 
a great many vegetables will not live, whilst » 
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number of others thrive there better than «iy' 
where dee. 

The Boib suitable for the maintenance of the 
▼arious kinds of v^etable productions nuiy be 
brought under the ^ve following heads: 1. Primi- 
tive soils. Iliese affoct v^etables mechanically, 
according to their different ck^ees of moVeabiKty 
or tenacity. In coarse, sandy surfaces, plants 
sprinff up easfly, and are as easily blown about 
and destroyed. In fine, dry, sandy soils, plants, 
with very delicate roots, prosper; a similar earth, 
but moist in the growing season, is suited to bulbs. 
2. Mixed or secondary soils include not only pri* 
mitive earths, but vegetable matters ; not only the 
medium through which perfect plants obtain their 
food, but that food itself. 3. Aquatic soils are 
such as are either wholly or partially inundated 
with water, and are fitted to produce sudi plants 
onlvas are called aquatic. 4. £arthy soils are 
sucn as emerge above the water and constitute the 
surface of the habitable globe, that is everywhere 
covered' with vegetsfble productions. 5. Vegetable 
soils are such as are foimed of vegetating or de- 
cayed niants tiiemselves, to some of which the 
seeds of certain other plants are found to adhere, as 
bein^ the only soil fitted to their germination and 
development 

Light is a body which has Tery considerable in- 
fluence on the structure of vegetables, and some 
tdso on iheir habitation. The fungi can live and 
grow whh little or no lijdtt, while green plants re- 
quire light, though of different degrees of intensity. 
Some require shady places, and hence the vegetable 
inhabitants of caves, and the plants which grow in 
the shade of forests ; others, and by far the greater 
number, require the direct action of the sun, and 
grow in ezpoeed situations. L. T. Tulbct. 

LESSONS FROM EXPEKIENCE^No. 2. 
Moving heavy Rocks, — ^Everybody knows, that is 
acquainted with digging beavy rocks, that a com- 
mon iron baf is too short to afford lever power suf- 
ficient to break them up from their earthy beds ; 
and the common heavy wooden lever will not bite 
so as to hold its grip, especially if the rock at the 
point is hard and smooth, and withal a little round- 
idi. This trouble is easily prevented, and the 
process is as follows : — ^Take a good stick of tim- 
ber of a length and size to your likine, and after 
giving it the proper shape, let your blacksmith take 
a wide bar oi iron and weld on to one side of one 
end of it» and the whole width of the bar, a nar- 
row piece of good steel ; ' let him then turn it 
aver on his anvil« and with a very sharp chisel, 
trim the end so as to leave the side on wnich the 
steel was laid, auite sharp. This sharp edge is 
then turned up a little, sigr about three-eighths of an 
inch, like, a too^-key. This end is then finished, al 1 
but the hardening part, which vour blacksmith will 

? lease to remember after finishing the other part 
'he next Uiing is to cut off a piece of your bar 
some eight inches or more in len^h, and draw 
down the end not steeled quite thin. You may 
then have three or more holes punched, of a size 
that will receive some small bolts, of strength suf- 
ficient to hold this piece on one side of the end of 
your wooden lever. Three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter for these bolts will be about right. These 



h(Ata ought to have large heads on the under side* 
and be settled into the wood, so tiiat your lever 
shall be smooth and fair; and the same precaution 
must be used on the upper side where they rivet 
down on the iron; and for this purpose it would 
be well to have the holes in the iron a little ihe 
laigest on the upper side, so that the bolt would 
rivet down even with the surface. It is now to 
have a temper to the biting edge, then firmly fas-, 
tened to your lever, and it is raady for use. Yo« 
will remember, also, that such an instrument is 
worth preserving as much as your plow or harrow; 
you will therefore use it carefully, taking care of 
It when not in use ; and one thus fitted aud taken 
case of, will last for years, and will hang to a rock 
like a tooth-key to a rebellious grinder. 

There is another small contrivance I have some- 
times seen used in tuming over heavv rocks wiA^ 
cattle, which works well. Instead of hooking your 
chain directly into the ring or «t^]e oi Uie yoke» 
you fasten it to the axle between two cart-wheels 
(the cart body being first taken pif) and your catUe 
draw by the tongue attached to these wheels. It 
is to be remembered that the wheels are backed 
nearly astride of the rock, so that the chain pulls 
very difierent from what it does as usually fastened. 
This plan is of service only in tuming over flattish ' 
rocks. If die rock is round or square, nothing 
would be gained ; or if flat, if it stands nearly per- 
pendicular, the result is the same. 

Shocking Com, — There is i^ practice getting 
much in fashion, in this vicinity, of shocking com, 
which I like ; and as it is very simple, any one can J 
prove it to his own satisfaction. It is simply, 
this, — take a smooth pole about ten feet long, ana 
with an inch and a half auger bore two holes near \ 
one end, and put in two legs about three feet in 
length, standing astride like two of the legs of a . 
saw-horse. These legs hold up one end of the 
pole, while the other rests on the ground. You 
may then bore with the same au^er, or a smaller 
one will do as well, some five or six holes, beapn- 
ning about three feet from these legs, at a foot 
apart or just as you find convenient These last 
holes must be bored so that when a smooth rod is 
pushed through one, it lies horizontally, and it 
forms right anvles with the pole through which it 
passes. The horizontal cross-rod may be about 
three feet long; and when made and placed in 
one of these holes, your instmment is done. Now 
for its use. Instead of bindina; the prostrate com, 
you take it up in your arms and set it firmly against 
your pole in one of the angles formed by the cross- 
rod ; and as there are four angles, this process is re- ' 
peated until the ahock is formed. The top is then 
turned down us usual, and bound with a corn-stalk 
or anything more convenient Your three foot rod 
is now drawn out, atid then the ten-foot pole, and 
leaves the shock erect without any other ceremony. 

Salt and Tar. — As every farmer usually has 
these articles, it may be well for him to know their 
value. My experience has taught me the follow- ' 
ing lessons ; and first, salt and tar will cure wens 
or tumors on cattle. I once had an ox that had a 
tumor on his neck, a few inches back of his jaw, 
and apparently attached to his windpipe. Some- 
times be appeared to breathe wiA some difllculty ; 
and the wen nad increased to the size of agoose egg. 
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Various e^»edient8 were reaorted to without sac* 
casB, nntU I bad seen a wen cofed on the hoiBBa 
bead by washing it repeatedly in brine. Thepio* 
eeas of washing, however, seemed too tedious; 
and so I ccmdnded to mix salt and tar, and apply 
tb it It soon began to diminish, and after two or 
Ifaiee appUeations it had nearly disappeared, when 
the ox was accidentally killed. The tumor was now 
a very small hard bunch, not larger than the end 
of your ilager. Knee that I had a young steer die* 
figcoed by warts, mostly about his nose and face, 
though he had not a rew all about his body. I 
applMd salt and tar to these. The first application 
healed, and tSbie second completely cured mem. 

Query — ^What might be its e&ct in the disease 
called the <* wolf ?^ As tikis disease is said to proceed 
from an ulcerated tooth, I should try to penetmte 
from the outside to the seat of the disease, and then 
apply salt and tar externally. 0y so doing I should 
expect to saye the tooth, and still efiect a cure. 

J. H. JXNHS. 

PerUf Me., April, 1846. 

TRBATMEKT OF ORCHARDS. 

You requested that I should give my mode of 
treatment to my Orchards for a few years past. 

My practice is, every siting, to have the jroung 
shoots, decayed limbs, and such branches as inter- 
fere with each other, carefully removed ; the rou^h 
bark and all the moss scraped off, and the mam 
body of the tree rubbed with liquid soap. Once in 
five years I have manured heavily with coarse 
manure from the barn yard and dung heap, planted 
with potatoes, plowed deep and cultivatea well, 
spading up round the trees where I could not plow. 
The next spring I plow a^n, sow with oats and 
seed down to clover. It is my purpose hereafter 
to feed off the oats and not let them ripen. A 
grain crop in an old orchard is of little value, and 
is a deciaed injury to the trees as well as to the 
fruit I used to mow my orchard. This too I 
thiid^ is wrong. I now pasture with sheep and 
hogs. I put rings in the noses of my hogs to pre- 
vent their injuring the clover when young and ten- 
der ; but when the clover becomes well set with 
good roots, I put the snouts of the hogs in good 
condition by palling out their rings, and they root 
tiie ground completely over, es]>ecially about the 
roots of the trees. Tnis I think is of great benefit 
It keeps the ground loose and open. The hog^ eat 
all Uie worms and unripe fruit; they destroy all 
insects with which they come in contact; and, 
i^ould any be so lucky as to escape, the frost of 
winter will be sure to kill them, t ought to have 
said that I never allow an insect to build a nest 
upon a tree during the summer or spring. My fruit 
has improved very much since I have adopted this 
mode of treatment, especially my Ne¥rtown pip- 
pin ; and this I can attribute to nothing else but to 
my mode of cultivation. I have an idea that guano 
is a good manure for fruit trees. I applied some 
last season to peach trees tlmt were on the decay» 
and pretty much destroyed by the worm. I applied 
it about tne first of June. I had the earth removed 
from the roots, and what worms could be found 
were destroyed. I then sprinkled a handful of 
guano about the roots and wet it well by sprinkling 



water over it. I then covered the guano with 
about a peek of pulverized charcoal to each tree> 
which I also wet thoroughly. The trees immedi- 
ately chann^ Oieir color, grew astcmishingly, aad 
ripened their fruit in great perfection. 

Wic. WicKHAM Mills. 
SmWUtmrn, L. i., 23 Ihrdi, 1846. 

ANALYSES OP SWAMP MUCK, 

Mr. T. N. HoLLisTEft, of Metuchin, N. J., has 
furnished us with the following analyses made by 
Dr. Chilton of this city. The bed is situated on a 
low level surface, with only a gradual slope from 
the surrounding lands, the soil of which is com- 
posed of a ricn sandy loam. The subsoil upon 
which ^e muck appears to have been formed con- 
'sistB of clay, the muck varjring in depth from one 
to twelve feet The upper stratum, as per sample 
No. l,is from one to six feet deep. The uncler 
stratum, as per sample No. 2, was produced where 
No. 1 was Ore feet deep, at a point twelve feet 
below the surface. The land where it is found is 
covered with maple, adi, and dm, which grow very 
rapidly ; a smalt portion having been deared of 
wood has become firm and dry, and is at present in 
fine sod, and contains an earl^ growth of grassw 
The valuable properties of this muck have been 
tested by Mr. HoUister, who, by the way of experi- 
ment, spread it broadcast upon a part of lus lawn, 
the present verdant appearance of which strongly 
contrasts with the part where no muck was appLed, 
far exceeding in beauty a fine piece of grass land 
well manured early this spring. The bed of muck 
comprises about thirty acres. 

ANALYSIS OV XO. 1. 

Yegstable matter, about thirty per cent off whieh 
is: in the state of what is called soluble 

Geine or Humus, 4dJ21 

Silica, 14.00 

Alununa, - 17.04 

Macnesiaand Lime, 1.41 

Oxide of Iron, 3J24 

Traces of Potash, Solph. Acid, and Phosphoric 

Acid, 9.10 

Water and loss, .... 13.00 

IOOjOO 



ANALYSIS Of MOw 9. 

VsAstable matter as in Nobl, ... ia46 

Sihca, 474K) 

Alumina, •.....• 17^ 

Oxide of Iron, *...•. 3.10 

Lime and Maffoesia, 0.43 

Traces of Sulph. Acid, Potash, and Phosphoric 

Acid, 0.81 

Water and I088) .... 1240 



100.00 



DxsTRvcTiON or Sbbep bt Doqs. — A corres- 
pondent writes us from Lebanon^ Ohio, that up- 
wards of $600 worth of sheep w«e destroyed 
within a few weeks in that township alone ; and 
the loss in the county for one yettr was not less 
than $2,260 ! Notwithstanding this, and losses 
equally great in other parts of the State, the L^s* 
iature of Qtio, at its last session, refused to pass a 
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law tajung dors. There is no neater friead to the 
dog than oaimTes, and we are fond of haviag them 
about us; but then we would take care that they 
did no injury to our neighbors, and we hold that 
every person should be hable for damage commit* 
ted by those belonging to them. 

A ilSYIEW OF THE^MARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTUKIST.— N<», 2. 

Rules for the Application of Guano, — Permit me 
to offer an amendment Strike out all after the 
words, *< Before utinf^ guanoj" and insert, let the 
cultivators of American soil seriously inquire 
whether there is not a vast amoant of native ma- 
nures existing in the form of permanent minerals 
or earthy matters, to say nothing of that most valu- 
able of all manures, deep plowing and green crops, 
besides the enormous neglect oi animal manures 
constantly going to waste, particularlv in cities, 
which it would oe far more economical to use in- 
stead of importing a substitute. Mr. Editor, I can- 
not bear the name of " guano«*' It calls up sad 
reflections whenever I see or hear it. Is it possible 
that Younff America, the land of fextility, " the 
garden of tne world," has occasion to import ma- 
nure ? Then are we poor, indeed ! as most new 
beginners are. Why, here in ^is good city of 
New York* there is a shipload of guano as good 
as ever sun shone upon on the islands of Africa or 
Peru, going to waste evezy day. If we are to im- 
port manure or bread 8tu&, I am reminded by the 
story of the two brushmsJLers, that we had better 
" steal the brushes ready made." .... There is 
anoUier tiling. I lay it down as an axiom to my 
mind, which time wiU Drove to my countrymen, 
that owing to our lonr dr}[ summers, and want of 
irrigation, as a general fertilizer, guano will prove 
a decidedly bad speculation. Besides, is it good 
economy for us to unport pkoephate qflime 7 In the 
name of g[eology, I protest that we nave a sufficient 
quantity in our own country. At all events, 20 
per cent of sand, clay, organic matter, and water, 
when added to the 26 to 52 per cent, of phosphate 
of lime, is entireljrioo much of a very common and 
superabundant article, to be so far-fetched and dear 
bought, for the sake of the 4 to 46 per cent of 
ammoaiacal salts, which vour table ^ows the 

guano to contain Most persons who ever 

read, know diat ammonia is a fertilizer ; and as the 
best of {;uano contains 46 per cent, of it, conse- 
quently It is a good manure. But is it any more 
necessary to go to Peru after ammonia than it is 
after phosphate of lime } Heavens ! what a hum- 
bug! What is ammonia? Is it something that 
exists only on the sun-burnt " Islands of Peru, 
where it never rains V* Really it is a long time 
since we have had a shower of common sense. 
** The schoolmaster" is undoubtedly ** abroad." 
What is ammonia? My book (I am *' a book 
farmer'*) tells me it is — ^nitroffen, 82.35, hydro- 
gen, 17.65, =100; and it is found in the most 
come-at-able form for the fanner's use, in urine and 
animal matter ; particularly in bones, horns, hoofs, 
&c., that are thrown away to make room for 
** Guano." What immense quantities go daily 
down the sewers of New York, in the form of 
human urine done ! . . . . On account of the 
«mere transportation (it is so portable an article)^ 



guano may be a valuable fertilizer for a conserva* 
tory or pocket garden; but mv objections aK« 
against importing the raw materiau or inducing iai« 
mere to look abroad for a supply of that which wa 
have in abundance at home. . . . Being a home- 
made and a home-trade man, I vote for a tariff of 
public opinion upon the importation of manure, oc 
anv other of the neUural products of the country. 
[For an admirable series of articles on " Honu' 
made GuanOt" see our last volume, pages 61, 87t 
and 115.] 

Chittenden Co.^ Ft, Ag. SocMTy.— All I have to 
say upon this aiticle is, tnat every other society, in 
the United States should *' go and do likewise." ' It 
is the best show of common sense that I have ever 
noticed of any Agricultural Society. 

The Ea^ Pkw. — Bather too much like an ad- 
vertisement [you would not think so, my dear 
Reviewer, if you had to answer the hundred and 
one questione per week which we do» regarding 
these nlowa] to pass current among strangera 
Mr. £aitor ; but if the said strangers will accept 
mv endorsement I will vouch for all you say 
of its good qualities By the by, I re- 
collect that Solon Robinson has spoken highly ol 
the plow, and he is safe authority. Pray, friend 
Solon, does it do well upon your prairie soil, 
where there is so much complaint about the plow 
clogfl^ine. . . . Your Prairie Fanner paper brags 
much 01 steel plows, but a friend of mine who lives 
out there, says they soon wear out Is thai so ? II 
it is, why not haraen the steel mould-board ? 

Reduction of the British Tariff. — ^Yes, and ours 
too, of course. .... More Gyuino / I have just 
seen a letter from soihe inland, out-of-the-world 
town in Illinois, that says, ** in consequence of die 
prospect of beinff able soon to send our wheat to 
England free of duty, real estate is looking up.** 
Fudge/ But it is no use to say to a man tnat 
<« looks up" to the British tariff, 75 miles inknd 
from Chicago, that the total abolition of the British 
Corn-laws will have a tendency to reduce instead 
of increasing the ^ice of his wheat Time will telL 

LiAif^s Patentrrocess of Manufacturine Manure. 
— Patent medicine and patent manure ! Is this an 
improvement on Bommer ? But first, how do you 
pronounce that name ? Is it a ** Lie," with an affix 
of «« bi^," or is it " Labah V* [The German pro- 
nunciation is Le-big.] Some of his opponents say 
that his wntinrs give the signification of the Ens;- 
iish sound of his name. I hope not, for thousands 
place great dependence upon them. . . . This may 
be, and undoubtedly is, a very good formula of 
preparing an artificial substitute to restore fertility 
to land; but it never will be extensively used 
while millions of acres of forest and prairie can be 
had after the ** old homestead" is worn out, upon 
which crops can be raised without any manure— 
our country is too large and too rich in soil to 
improve. 

A Southern Bam. — ^Well, at least here is one 

S:>od feature — ^there is a manger instead of a radk. 
ut, beffging your pardon, Uiis is not a bam as 
Noah WeDster understood it, but a stable / and so 
it is called where it belongs. The place toifodder^ 
t. e. blades of maize, is upon scaflblds over the 
stalls, and the corn is in the crib ** over yonder,'* 
and the door has to be opened whenever the horse 
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10 fed, and it opens outward, and is fastened by a 
rail leaned up against it ; I know it wont suit 
this latitude. . . . Mr. Miller speaks of his plan 
as of bride or stone. He surely means logs. I 
never saw one of that family of other materials. 
If not of logs, he need not caution that the partition 
walls should go down to the floor — ^if of Drick or 
stone, I ** reckon" the wall would start from the 
ground. It is a very good way to build a new 
country log stalde, but a poor plan for a cirilized 
bam. 

Fefidng. — ^This is a fruitful theme. I am a dis- 
ciple of yours, Mr. Editor, upon this subject. Let 
us see wnat says this other ^uth Carolinian. Oh, 
ho ! the South is with us too. Here are a hun- 
dred thousand miles in the first panKranh ! A 
quarter of a million of dollars worth of land in the 
smgle State of South Carolina, deroted to a pur- 
pose worse than useless ! It is a wicked waste of 
the bounties of nature. But, friend Coke, you 
state the quantity entirely too smaQ, Half an acre 
to a mile is only half a rod in width, whereas, 
bushes, baulks, briars, and fence will average 
nearly double Aat width. ** In most parts of 
Europe," you say, and so do I, and most other 
parts of the world too, **the^ have no fences." 
Comfort yourself that when Uiis countiy is as old 
as China, we shall not be such intolerably hie fools 
about fencing as we are now. But you nor i wont 
live to see our country enjoying such a blessing. 
A greater boon will it be when fences are unknown 
except as cattle enclosures or yards. Such a loss 
would be worth more than all the gold mines of Peru 
"^Ouano included. • I give ypu the right hand of fel- 
lowship, and thank you for the perusal of your com- 
mon sense articles. Although our views are at present 
treated with scorn by those on " f other side of the 
fence," yet we rank some strong names upon our 
side. Sut add to the picture of your own State 
the millions of acres of rich prairie soil in the 
West, which the poor man is deprived from enjoy- 
ing, because he cannot fence his crop against 
his neighbor's cattle. Piracy is an honest oc- 
cupation, compared with turning unruly cattle 
out to range over a neighbor's roadside fences. 
"Pass a law to keep up stock," do you 
say ? Why, none but a nation of uncivilized bar- 
barians would ever let them run at large. ... I 
am sorry that you did not eive us your own name 
and place, for I am going down to your State next 
winter, and I should be proud to take so sensible a 
writer by the hand. [li Reviewer does go South 
we promise him a letter to Coke, and will ensure 
him a hearty reception at his hospitable mansion.] 
Africulturd Chemigtry and Geology. — ^From the 
reading of this article it actually appears as though 
it was intended for the use of schoob. Now this 
may do very weU to amuse some of our city youth, 
who will sometimes talk of *' a place in tne coun- 
try ;" but what country boy that bAS sense enough 
to comprehend anything abiout the science of those 
few questions and answers, has any idea of 
^nding his life as a cultivator of the soil ? No 
sir; he is looking forward to "a pku^ in some 
store," or something " more genteel " than that of 
being the son of an American agriculturist. 
. Siieep on the Prairies. — ^What again } Them 
chaps out West are determined to '* wool us." 



This is an old subject with an old writer, but he 
ever has something new. In common with many 
of his friends, I regret that " miserable health " 
loM prevented him from keeping his ready pen in 
exercise for the gratification of me readers of ^ our 
paper." . . . And so it is not all gold that glitters 
upon the prairies ? Sheep will starve upon frost- 
bitten dead grass in the fall, then ? Glad to hear 
the truth spoken plainly. No doubt the Western 
prairies] anord a fine country for raising sheep, 
but there are some difficulties there to encoun- 
ter. .. . This article of friend Solon's no 
doubt contains some sound, practical advice to 
those who design to commence the business of 
wool-growing upon the Western prairies. But 
some of us " up our way," would uke a word cd 
explanation about Mr Cockrill*s fine sheep. Does 
die wool deteriorate in quality or quanti^ in that 
latitude P Will Mr. R. tell us something more 
about this Southwestern flock? . . . Too much 
truth about them ** ignorant, stupid, unfeeling, and 
indolent flock-masters," though it is expressed in 
rather strong language. No danger though of a 
" libel suit,'* as those who treat tneir flocks thus 
never read. Such suits are more commonly ooopered 
up by some very envious cultivators, of a maU- 
cious, instead of ignorant disposition, towards a 
rival in business. . . . But is it a fact that people 
live upon the productive soil that you descnbe, in 
such habitations ? Then truly they are indolent ! 

ITie Yellows in Teach Trees. — ^Here is ** new doc- 
trine" from an old book. But the translator, if I 
understand the signature, is a gentlemen who may 
be relied upon. And if the article from the New 
Duhamel, which is also reliable authority, is cor- 
rect in its theory, as well as the opinion of Persi- 
cus, that this disease is not " contagious,** then 
must we change our practice in the cultivation of 
this best of all fruits. . . . Let us hear more upon 
this very interesting subject What is the experi- 
ence of those who have cultivated this fruit upon 
the rich soil of the West and South ? It strikes me 
if Dr. Philips, of Mississippi,. Dr. Fanning, of 
Tennessee, and Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, would 
tell their experience in raising peaches, that it 
might be good evidence from three points, and dif- 
ferent soils and climate, that might be useful when 
*' doctors disagree." . . . I wish, friend Persicus, 
that one of your experience and information at 
home and abroad, would write over his own sima- 
ture. I have cause for concealment, you have 
none. '^• 

Southern Crops and Culture* — It appears to me 
that I have seen Dr. Philips described as a small 
man, but he certainly has a large head, and handles 
a free pen. I have been told by one who has been 
" thar" that he also has a large heart. I certainly 
should like to visit him and many others of the 
Southern planters, and test that fact by testing their 
hospitality. . . . '* Is that so," as you say in ^'our 
second sentence, that what we conpeive, here at the 
North, your Mississippi soil to be, inexhaustibly 
rich, will wear out in twenty years ? Please ex- 
plain this, Doctor. What is tne soil ? You inti- 
mate that cotton is not an exhausting crop. What, 
then, wears it out? For you say, ''tne subsoil 
possesses all the requisites of a good soil." That 
you need no mineral manures, such as lime, marl. 
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k,c,, and yet your land wears out in twenty years. 
What sort of farmers (I beg your pardon, I beUeve 
you don't call yourselves " fatmers," but " plant- 
ers ") are ye ? Is the word " rotation " only known 
as applicable to office, and not to crops ? From 
vour description, or rather the inference drawn 
from your partial description, I should suppose 
that with such a subsoil, and such an abibty to 
turn under two green crops, peas and oats, for one 
taken off, that such a soil in such a climate, with 
such management, would never wear out. . . . But 
what is the '* cow pea .'" I find such an article in 
the American Farmer's Encyclopoedia, but the de- 
sciij^ion is very meagre. U you please. Doctor, 

five us a full description — color — size — yield — 
oth of seed and vine — when sown — when har- 
vested — and what good for, both pea and haulm. 
. . . And so yon have done feeding your ho^s on 
cotton seed ! Well, it is time, if lam rightly in- 
formed of the manner of feeding them, which 1 am 
told is often done in the same state that they grew, 
with quantities of the lint adhering, and as 1 be- 
lieve the seed itself has an outside null around the 
oily kernel about as nutritious and digestible as 
dry hickory bark, it is no wonder that your hogs 
went to the buzzards instead of the smoke-house. 
. . . But let me inquire if you, and nearly every 
other large planter, do not own a grist-mill; and 
whether if you should ^ind your cotton seed with 
oats or peas, thus mixing fat, bone, and muscle 
together, it would not make good hog feed. Pray 
teU us something of the manner of using cotton 
eeed for manure. How much seed grows upon an 
acre ? We cannot understand what you mean by 
Baying that '* enough rye, oats, and peas, should 
be saved to plant the succeeding crop.** This may 
be all plain English in your latitude, but you must 
recollect. Doctor, that our paper is a national one, 
and i guess some of us don't understand your 
Southern ways. If you only save the seed, pray, 
what becomes of the crop? And what kind of 
grass is that which follows oats and rye ? I un- 
deiBtand sweet potatoes, and should like to be one 
of your *' poor, starved niggers," long enough to 
eat my *' half-acre.** ... If all the strato of wheat 
were returned to the land, how much loss of pot- 
ash would there be there? . . . Because you 
'< lose too much time fencing," and you might have 
asud because your rail fence in your climate is a 
very unreal estate, you will take to hedging. 
Well, that is better than nothing. But I wish you 
would read the article in the number of this paper 
now under review, upon fencing, and say if there 
is not more common sense in ihaX writer's views 
than in a system which takes *< too much time," all 
over the Union* Write a^n. Doctor. Don't fear 
that we shall tire. Descriptions of your country, 
and method of cultivating your crops, given with 
much more minuteness* will be interesting up 
here. 

A Drill Cultivator and Hari^.— What ! an- 
other! Is it possible that the world is not yet 
lull ! Now these may be very good implements 
lor cultivating strawberries, and ii I knew the in- 
ventor had Tiot patented them, I would recommend 
him as a generous and liberal-minded man for ex- 
hibiting and publishing them for the benefit of his 



horticultural brethien. [He has not patented then! : 
says any one is welcome to their use.] But if I 
knew that he had taken a patent, I would denounce 
the whole concern as a very picayTine way of ad- 
vertising his wares for sale. The fact is, I am 
decidedly opposed to that spirit of narrow-minded- 
ness among agriculturists, that prompts them to 
patent every little simple contrivance that they 
may chance to think of. One of this class of 
^' small potatoes," a few years ago, patented as 
apple picker, that any common farmer can make 
for an expense of sixpence. Very useful, true, 
but too small for a patent. Rfivi£WEa. 

We have so many communications crowded upoit 
us, we regret to say that we cannot give the whole 
of our correspondent's agreeable article, but are 
coinpelled abruptly to bring it to a close. . 

ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Thx primary points in relation to the proper ro« 
tation of crops with the farmer, before he can with, 
prudence attempt the cultivation of land to any ex- 
tent with satisfactory results, should be a full 
knowledge of the climate and soU he is to occupy. 
By the term climate, is intended the nature of the 
weather in his particular district; and it is with 
regret that full and proper attention is rarely given 
by the farmer, to the nature of the climate undei: 
which he is to operate ; as it is a well established 
fact, that the system best adapted to maritime situ- 
ations is not so well adapted to those that are 
more inland; as also where a large portion of the 
country is covered with timber, mere is a greatei 
variation of the thermometer, between the extremes 
of heat and cold, than where the country is cleared 
of wood. In a woody country, die sun being par* 
tiall'y excluded, the evaporation from the eartn is 
not sufficient to dry the ground ; consequently parte 
ol the day in summer are hotter, and the winters are 
colder than in a country cleared and under cultiva- 
tion, where a more equal temperature is obtained. 
By the term soil I would name clay, loam, peat and 
sand, which are the most popular with us, and 
neither so ungrateful as not to repay the husband- 
man, if he will only give proper attention to ita 
culture. In fact, a Jfaf orabie climate and soil are 
justly ranked as the "first riches of a country." 
Another important feature to be considered in rda- 
tion to a system of rotation of crops, is a proximity 
to, or distance from, a market. Under the former 
circumstance, the various kinds of root crops, vege- 
tables, hay, and all the more weigh^ articles, can 
be cultivated to advantage, while tnose more re- 
mote from a market have to confine themselves to 
grain, and the more valuable products. 

Too much attention cannot be paid by the culti- 
vator to the nature and qualities of the soil, by 
becoming familiar with its natural properties, im- 
proving Its good qualities, and removing its defect*, 
the importance of which is so self-evident to every 
intelligent farmer, that no general system of culti- 
vation can be given unless all the circumstances as 
to the nature of the climate and soil be knoMrn ; 
and the force of habit is so strong, that a farmer 
who has been a long time accustomed to a certain 
variety of climate and soil, by removing to another 
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under different circumstances, will rarely meet with 
the same satisfactory results. Hence it cannot be 
presumed to establish one system as best adapted to 
all situations. 

The atmosphere of Long Island from its maritime 
ntuation is strongly impregnated with salt, while 
in the northern ana western portions of the State 
which are more inland, nitrogen prevails in the 
air, suid different applications are required as fer- 
tilizers to the soil. For instance, the application 
of j^laster (which has but littie affinity with the 
marine atmosphere) to land on Lon^ Island is at- 
tended with no good results, while in the interior^ 
from its affinity with nitrogen, it attracts from the 
a^osphere, or absorbs and retains it until required 
by the plant,and consequendy is highly beneficial, (a) 

Owing to the early setdement ol the island and a 
uniform course of cultivation, a large portion of 
the natural soil has long since been exhausted, and 
is now only made productive by the most liberal and 
laige deposits. Consequently a proper rotation 
of crops requires a far more diligent study with the 
temer than where the land has had less cultiva- 
tion, as on the rich bottom lands of Ohio and the 
West, where wheat is reputed to have been sown 
for twenty successive yean without any apparent 
exhaustion of the soil. 

Chi Long Island, after a field of grass has been 
mowed for three yeais and pastured one or two 
years (according to the strength of the soil), it re- 
quires cultivation and manure. It is plowed in 
April, and from twenty to tiiirty cart loads of stable 
manure per acre are spread upon it, which costs 
aeventy-nve cents a load, or about the same quan- 
tity of the sweepings of the streets of the city of 
New York, which costs about fifty cents per load. 
The former is preferable after it is well harrowed 
in. Oom is planted upon the fidd early in May, 
which requires three coivses of plowing and hoe- 
ing during the summer, and produces from fiftyto 
aeventy-nve budiels of shelled com per acre. The 
following year, during the month of March, the 
oom stumps are harrowed out, the field plowed, and 
two bushels of oats per acre are sown early in 
April. No manure being added for this crop — a 
portion of the field is generally reserved for pota- 
toes, which are planted in drills, in which a good 
coating of manure is placed before the potatoes are 
droppM, and then covered with the plow. In about 
ten days, or a short time bef oie the sprouts appear 
on the surface, a few green twies of hickory or 
other wood, are twisted among the teeth of a har- 
row with which the ground is bmshed lengthwise 
of the drills; the result of which is, the early 
weeds are destroyed and the ground partially lev- 
elled. They subsequentiy require two courses of 
plowing and hoeine before they appear in blossom, 
and the produce of potatoes is about two hundred 
bushels jper acre. The product of oats is about 
fifty bushels per acre. As soon as practicable after 
the oats are naivested the field is again plowed, 
when the oats that have been left in the field ve- 
getate very early and affi>rd pasture until the early 
part of September. The field is again plowed, on 
which about thirty loads of stable manure per acre 
(costing as before stated seventy-five cents per 
load), are spread and well harrowed under, and 
two bushels ol wheat and four quarts of Timothy 



seed per acre are sown, after which the ground is 
well narrowed and rolled. In the March follow- 
ing ten pounds of clover seed per acre are aowii 
upon the field, which con»letes our 83rstem of 
rotation of crops. The field being now properlj 
seeded for grass and prepared after the wheat is 
harvested for mowing the succeeding three years. 
The produce of wheat is about twenty-five bushels 
per acre. 

For a few years past some of our farmers have 
adopted the system of sowing ten pounds of clover 
seea per acre, with, and at the same time of, sowing 
their oats, the growth of which affords good jpas- 
ture after the oats are harvested ; and the follow- 
ing year until after mowing time, when the clover 
is permitted to grow to be plowed under in Sep- 
tenmer, when the usual quantity of manure is 
spread upon the field, and the wheat and grass seed 
sown, lliis plan has been attended with satisfac- 
tory results to those who have attempted it, the soil 
being in much better order for the wheat crop and 
laying down to grass, than when cultivated und« 
the Old system. It has another advantage of au- 
thorizing the farmer in mowing as many acres of his 
pasture ground as he pastures of the clover. 

Below I give a statement or table of a low ave- 
rage of our different products per acre, the largest 
product ascertained, and the general average price 
of each. 
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The cultivation of rye and barley is limited, the 
former being occasionally sown on light or sandy 
soils in the place of wheat — ^the latter on rich or 
strong land instead of oats. Flax has also a small 
cultivation, and is sown on a portion of the oat 
field. Ruta baga, mangel wnrtzels,and curots are 
cultivated in the same field with com. 

Fixed rales can be laid down, practised, and 
profitably adopted for a rotation of crops, for cer- 
tain varieties of climate and soil, or where there is 
a similarity, and where, too, the same manures can 
be obtained, which rules have been devived from 
previous experience. It would be a useless waste 
of time and labor to apply green manures to a soil 
a large portion of whicn is composed of vegetable 
matter — ^lime or marl, where the calcareous sab- 
stances are in sufficient quantities — charcoal, where 
other substances capable of absorbing all the am- 
monia are present,. and coming in contact witii them* 
or any fertilizing or absorbing substances where 
there is a sufikient quantity of both for die luxuri- 
ant growth of the crops desired to be grown ; — and 
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the same will apply with eqnal truth in attempting 
lo sow a particiuar crop, where the substancea of 
which it is to be foimed are not present, and can- 
not be obtained at a rate to warrant the expense. 
Oyster Bay, L. 1, 3Say 15(^, 1846. S. Y. 

(a) May not this want oi effect in gypsum be 
owing to the absence of vegetable matter in the soil 
of Long Island ? At other points along our sea- 
coast, plaster has beoi employed with beneficial 
results. 

CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

Ukder the head of ** Indian Com for Seeding or 
Fodder," page 107, current Vol., you use the lol- 
lowing language : 

** If the land be rich and propeily prepared for 
com, it will be sure to come up and grow, nowever 
dry it may be, provided the seed be prepared by 
steeping it in guano, or saltpetre, water, or some other 
cheap solution. When com is tolerably advanced 
in its growdi, it completdy shades the ground, and 
the drouth wjH have but little e&ct upon it A 
larger crop may usually be ftovm in drills than 
when sown broadcast ; and if these drills be two, 
or two and a half feet apart, we believe it will be 
found better than nearer, especially in a very diy 
season, as the cultivator can oe often run between 
the rows, stirring the ground eifectually, and 
neutmlizing, in a measure, the eflects of dry 
weather.'* 

I copy your remarks, that the sowing of com 
for provender may be again placed before your 
readers, assuring them that, in Mississippi, it will 
be as great an assistant as yon speak of with you. 
And for the purpose of giving m yoju languajg;e, 
what I conceive to be the entire principle of planting 
and cultivating com, which is, *' properly" prepare 
land, plant it dose to shade the land early, and 
cultivate wid^ a cultivator. I cultivate only ordi- 
nary land in part ; some of it is really poor, and my 
entire crop, whether little or much, it matters not, 
has (and does) averaged 30 bushels per acre. As 
to the number of acres I cultivate, or the quanti^ 
made, it is of no sort of business to know ; suffi- 
cient is it that I have had com, and fodder too, to 
spare for several years. But as there are many 
who think ** a paten " can be better worked than a 
field, I will state, for their gratification, that I had 
67 acres in one patch last year, and it was not all 
tiie com either by many acres. A nortion of this 
field was pronounced by a planter of 250 bales cot- 
ton, as pelding at the rate 50 bushels per acre. I 
use no manure to com, but I plow deep, tum under 
com or cotton stalks, and pea-vines; plant 4 
feet by about 18 to 20 inches, single stalks in 
drills. I cultivate early, hoe when com has 3 or 
4 blades, or as early fnereafler as the season will 
admit of, seldom using the hoe after. I thin out 
by hand, do [not chop it up with the hoe. I use 
cultivator or double shovel plows, or the shovel 
plow, and I lay by, when or Defore the com is in 
bunch, [tassel?] 

I believe the South will bear close planting, and 
why not ? Are your summers not as hot as ours ? 
True, ours are much bnger, but what of it ? Is 



our com not made in the same len^ of time ? 
Cora, if planted in latitude 32^ 30', m March, or 
1st of April, will be safe from drouth by about the 
1st of July — say 3 months — ^whereas com planted 
near Lexington, at usual time, say about the 1st of 
May, is sometimes caught by frost in September, 
and rained. No, sir; the difficulty is shallow 
plowing, and as deep cultivation, witn the stand so 
scattering that the sun bakes the land. 

.Since writing thus far, I have an excellent ad- 
dress from the pen of Mr. C. M. Hanunond, de- 
liva:ed before the Burke Co. Central Ag. Society, 
in Georgia, my friend. Gov. Hammond, of South ^ 
Caiolina, beini^ kind enough to remember me. I 
also have " Effects of Drouth on Indian Com« &c" 
*< To ^e Planters and Farmers of South Carolina," 
by W. B. Seabrook. Both of these you will 
see, and I would ask a copy of at least the 2d- 
pMgn^h on page 13, of Mr. I^unmond's pain* 
phlet 

In addition to ay remarks, I would say that 
shallow covering is of much import I have tried- 
the various depths, from half an mch to six inches, 
by putting. &e. seed in a hole at the tarioua 
depths increasing half an inch, and I found the deep 
planted corn invariably rotted. 

In addition to deep tilth, shallow culture, close 
planting, layiiu^ by early, and shallow covering, 
allow me to a£l, oe certain to plant peas in the 
middle when you plow the last time, by scattering 
along the row, covering with cultivator. I sow 
about one bushel to three acres, my object being 
not only to grow peas, but to shade the land, 
and to grow veeetable matter to plow in. I may 
be in error, but I think shading the land acts in a 
two-fold capacity — preventing the earth getting so 
dry, and as an enricner. I have heard it said so 
frequently that I have become a believer without 
evidence, that, ** covering tiie euth with lumber or 
bricks it will act as a fertilizer.** If so, and that 
saltpetre is produced in caves, whj should not the 
close shade of pea- vines act in a similar manner, if 
to a less extent ? This thing I know, that pea- 
vines have benefitted me very greatly, whether by 
the covering, or as manure, or as both, it matters not . 
I have heard that some *' fear the pea-vine woul«l 
extract nourishment from com, and might injure 
land;** but I think ihey, being of the same cha- 
racter as the clovers, take very laigely of their 
nourishment from the air, and we thus return more 
to the land than we take, even after gathering the 
pea. I do not think as many peas are grown per 
acre, but as I make as many as I can feed, I deem 
the pea itself only as a secondary, and if it was re* 
stricted to the gathering for seed only I shouM 
continue. JT^^ 

To make these remarks more struang, > will 
state that the crop in this place under former over* 
seers, when they were sometimes mani^red with 
cotton seed, never averaged over 20 bushels per 
acre, with always a scarcity, and sometimes to 
buy. Since two-horse plows, and this mode of culti* 
vation, have been used here, I have gradually im- 
proved the corn crop to so great an extent, that 72 
acres would have averaged last year over 40 bushels 
if a portion had not been grossly neglected. I am 
determined to make my corn crops average 50 
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bnilielB without hauling 
is not far off 

The attention of Southern planters being dnwn 
to com culture, it mywcnse for ttoabling yon at 
mch length, M. W. PHtura. 

Edwards Dep&t, Mia., ^ril, 1848. 

Bottbr. — A lady, writing ob from her planlnlion 
in Lonisiana, sayi : As for the sugar crop, that i» 
the gentleman's rocation ; mine is the gnrden, 
poultry, and dairy. Butter as yet we haTe enly 
enoogn tor family use. After repeatedly risiting 
the market of New Orleans, I am convinced that 
they know not what butter really is there. It is ■ 
miserable, white, washy stufT, sold there under diis 
name, at an eiorbitant price. I know our butler 
made on the plantation would canse theirs to blnsh. 
I hope to send a small sample to onr State sho^ 
in January. The musqnitoes aeem to be our Krnt* 
est inconrenienee. They annoy the yotinj; cnick- 
ens greatly, and prevent our heiLS from siting in 
wsnn weather. 
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Fia. 60. 
V The entrance to a garden oi villa may be pto- 
dnced ia,a few vears, agreeably to the above repre- 
sentation, by planlinr a dense thicket of trees and 
ahrubs, clipping the latter so as to form a rustic 
arch of almost any size or shape. The ahrubs to be 
employed for this purpose may coDsial of the 

Ppng buckthorn, arbor vitx, arborescent box, 
y, and Cherokee rose (in the southern stales), 
grape vine.or ivy. 

Th« Best System or F*bsiiko.— When Cato 
wtta asked. What was the best system of farming ? 
he thrice answered, " bene patcere," which is to be 
ttanslated " to graze well," or to procure food tor 
cattle, having had in view the connection between 
the feeding of cattle and the production of manure. 



> A VILLA. — POLLBD CATTLE. 

POLLED CATTLE. 
I KOTtcKD inyonr April No., an inquiry about 

roDed cattle. They are to be found in this vicinity. 
hare a cow six years old, from an imnorted cow, 
broD^t from London by one of our packet masters. 
The mother was a very fine cow, and coat in Lon- 
don a very high price. The one I have is of me- 
dium uze, very gentle, and hardy and well propor- 
tioned. Color red. with some little white. 

Henry Perkins, Esq., formerlv of Salem, ^ve hia 
attention exclusively to poiUd cattle, raising no 
oiheiB. A few years ago ne gave up the business 
of farming, sad dispos^ ol his cattle, which have 
become scattered through the town. Capt. Chad- 
wick, of this place, has a very fine cow of that 
breed, purchased of Mr. Perkins. She is unques- 
tionably the beat cow in this vicinity, with the ex- 
ception of the imported Ayr^re of E. S. Gris- 
wold, Esq., which you have seen, and which took 
the first premium at the cattle show of the Ameri- 
can Institute in October, 1844. Some think bK 
snperioT to (he imported cow of Mr. Griswold. At 
any rate she is a veiy valuable animal ; lai^e, weS 
made, nndnves milk abundantly, and of fine qua- 
lity. Color, reddish brown. She had a 
heifer calf this spring, by Mi. Gris- 
wold's imported Ayrshire bull. 

The other cattle of Mi. Perkins have 
mostly gone into the possession of bi- 
mers wno pay little attention to their 
stock, and of course are not in a condi- 
tioa to show their true charactets. The 
breed has been veiy mach neglected 
here, as our farmers give more of their 
attention to working oxen than to cows. 
The polled catue here are not so 
mach esteemed for oxen as those with 
horns. Heuky M. Waitk 

Innc Ct.. JftrillS, 1846. 

Another Correspondent thus writes 
us upon this subject . — 

Yourcorreepondent,G. Vf. J.,of Klil- 
ton, N. C, wntes to you ^>out polled 
catfle, and yon ask your readers for in- 
fonnation aa to where the best are to be 
procured. 

In Great Britain there are now three 
breeds of polled cattle, which were no 
doubt originally derived from the wild 
cattle, of which I believe but one herd 
now remains pure and in a wild state in York- 
shire, though some GO or 70 years since there 
were several parks stocked with them, both in ihe 
north of En^and and south of Scotland. Of ibe 
improved polled cattls^ the GaUoivay, from the 
southwest of Scotland, rank first. These are of 
very fine symmetry, small in the bone, and of very 
great capability of quickly taking on fat They are 
now all black, though fometly this was not the 
case. Next to these come the Aogus-shire, from 
the northeast of Scotlaod, very similar to the Gal- 
loway, rather larger, but hardly so fine in their 
Caints. These are both more valued for making 
;eves than for dairy putposea. When grass-fat- 
tened, at [hrce years old, they leave Scotland and 
go to within a moderate distance of London, and in 
the yards in Norfolk and the neighboring counties 
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they are brought to the highest state of perfection 
for the London market. Whether in the half fat 
(State in which ihey are driven south, or when fit 
foe the London butcfher, they command a price for 
their weight, above thai given for any other cattle. 
Their beinK polled renders Ihem far leu liable to 
injury in the yardi than those with homa-, and 
they are conaiciered nnequatied in their capability 
of quiclily lakinK on fat, while their beef is thtil 
which brings thelifghest price in London. 

Your corresjtonilent wants polled dairy cowa. 
The English breed would better suit him. They 
ate known as Sulfollc duns. It is generally be- 
lieved they are from one of the Sotch breeds, 
which having long been carried to thai part of 
England for fallening, some of the Saflblk breeders 
had either adopleil them or crossed theii own breed 
with them, thus obtaining a polled stock, which arc 
somewhat larger, and poBsess cualitiM as dairy 
stock, ou^iior to tlie Scotch. They are chiefly 
roam, or light colors, though known under the 
general term of dum — and ihJS at one lime was a 
very common color in the Scotch breed, though by 
selection and care they are now almost entirely 
black. The wild cattle from which it is thought 
these three breeds have epning, ue white, with 
black cars and muzzles. 



'One of the finest oxen I ever saw in Great Bri- 
tain, was a crow from a Galloway hull and West 
Highland cow, the latter a horned breed. He was 
foiled, and exhibited at the great cattle ataow in 
London, when the crowned heads were there in 
181S, and took the second prize, the first being 
^TCn to a Devon ox, of enormous size, bat wanting 
ia line points. I do not think any Suffiilk cattle 
have ever been imported into this country. Tot 
dairy purposes I have no doubt they would bd 
found superior to the Durham, now so mnch in 
fashion; and if this notice should lead some of voor 
enlightened readers who may be in the habit of im- 
porting cattle, to make themselves acquainted with 
the vduable qualities of the Suffolk duns, I think 
they would be encouraged to make a trial of tbeUi 
and that great success would attend their introduc- 
tion here. 

I have never met with saperior polled cattle in 
this country, and as it was in regard to such that 
your correspondent inqaittid, 1 hope sobk of your 
numerous readers may be able to give informatioii 
on this point. What 1 have stated may either in 
whole or in pari enable you to fill some spare comer 
of your next number, as notes from 

Jpr3l3,lS4e Ah Old GuziEK. 



Mekiko sheep were first 
known in Africa. They were 
introduced into Spain aitd 
Italy in the early part of the 
first centnry ; but whether 
tbey produced as fine fleeces 
then as now, and were other- : 
wise as valuable, is a matter | 
of great doubt The first im- 1 

Sover of ihem was Don Fe- ^ 
o IL, king of Atiagon, early 
in the 13th century; and after 
him. Cardinal Ximenes, prime 
minister of Spain. The French 
government also deserves great 
credit for its improvements of 
this valuable race of sheep, 
the royal flock at Bambouillet 
baring steadily increased in 
its average weight of fleece ■ 
nnce they were introduced 
there from Spain, and the 
quality of the fleece at the 
name time has been muc^ ito- 
proved, especially is its gene- 
ral evenness. The introduc- 
tion of these sheep into America, and their breed- 
ing unce, is so famiiiar to our readers, that we need 
not dwell upon the subject. For a valuable series of 
anides on the Merino in Spain, see our last volume. 

SHEARING SHEEP. 

Or those who can shear a large number in a day, 

aad pKfMm it skilfully, there are very few ; but 

nothing precise can be stated, as it depends entirely 

on the breed. If they are Saxona or Merinos, or 

Srades of these breeds, it will be very safe to say, 
:am twenty-£ve to forty, taking the average of a 
flock; the grown sheep fewer than of yearlings. 
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Mebino Buck.— Fic. 51. 

In general terms, it may be said that he is a good 
workman who will accomplish about the largest 
number, cute the wool with one clip of his shears, 
and not in twain, as one shearing too fast is apt to 
do, shears even and close without cutting the skin, 
and holds his sheep in those positions both easy tO 
it and himself. 

The following instructions may be followed, in- 
tended for the novice : — 

Supposing that the floor of the shearing-house 
has previously been thoroughly cleaned, the pound 
containing the flock littered with straw — the shear- 
er proceeds to bring his sheep upon the floor, 
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This he must avoid doing after a common method, 
which resembles, rather than anything else, the 
RMigh»and-tumble efforts of a dqg dragging a wood- 
ohucJc from his burrow — but after catcnin^ it, to 
throw his rieht arm around the body, grasping the 
briflket with nis hand, then lift it, and with his left 
hand remove dirt or straw, if any adhere to the feet. 
If the sheep is filthy about the tail, or perchance 
aay burs are attached to the wool, at the threshold 
of the door, let all be cut off by a suitablepair of 
shears at hand for such purposes only. Tnen he 
naay place the sheep on that part of the floor as- 
signed to him, resting on its rump, and himself in a 
posture, with one knee on a cushion, and the back 
of the animal resting against his left thigh. He 

Sasps the ^ears about half-way from the point to 
e bow, resting his thumb along the blade, which 
affords him better command of the points. He may 
then commence cutting the wool at the brisket, 
and, proceeding downwEUcds, all u^n the sides of 
the belly to the extremity of the ribs, the external 
sides of both thighs to the edges of the flanks; 
then back to the brisket, and thence upwards, 
shearinji^ the wool from the breast, fronts and both 
sides of the neck — but not yet the back of it— and 
also the poll or fore part, and top of the head. 
Now the ** jacket is opened" of the sheep, and its 
position, and that of the shearer, is chimged, by 
Deing turned flat upon its side, one knee of the 
shearer resting on the cushion, and his other gently 
pressing the fore-quaiter of the animal to prevent 
any stiuo^ing. He then resumes cutting upon the 
flank anorump, and thence onwards to the head. 
Thus one side is completed. The shee^ is dien 
turned on to the other side, in doing which great 
care is reouisite to prevent the fleece from being 
torn, and ttie shearer acts as upon the other, whieh 
finishes. He must then take bis sheep near to the 
door through which it is to pass out, and neatly 
trim the legs, and leave not a solitary lock any- 
where as a hfiurbor for ti<^s. It is absolutely neces- 
saiy for him to remove from his stand to trim, 
otherwise the useless stuff from the legs becomes 
inteimingled with the fleece wool. 

In the use of the shears, let the blades be laid as 
flat to the skin as possible, not lower the points too 
much, nor cut more than from one to two inches at 
a dip, frequently not so much, depending on the 
part, and comfoetness of the wooL 

llie above instructions being designed for a be- 
ginner, we will suppose that this is his first and 
only attempt L^ his employer, when he is 
about it, and it will be a good while, have an eyt 
on all his movements, kindly and carefully direct- 
ing them. After the pupil is through his first 
effort, you will aee him smoothinj^ out the crinkles 
and acnes from his hack and hips — ^for thus the 
poor fellow will feel— and if the weather is warm 
— and of course it should be— wiping the dripping 
sweat from his brow. But be easy ; let him blow 
awhile before he catches another aheep, for if you 
hurry him, long before night you will hear mur- 
mured from his lifts, that "Shearing is a back- 
breaking business— it*8 not what it is cracked up to 
be," &c., &c., indicating that he is already disgusted 
with it, and if so, adieu to his ever arriving at skil- 
fulness. But if he has time afforded to straighten 
himself, and is petted with kind compliments 



*' upon his unexpected well-doing — ^that he im- 
proves with each successive sheep — and that he 
will be sure to make a first-rate diearer,** you will 
bring him under the yoke without his knowing its 
hardships. He will probably shear eight or ten the 
first day, and possibly a few more the next ; at all 
events, guard him all the while, and see that he 
hurries not, or slights his work in any respect 

In this way, and none other, can we properly 
educate shearers to do their work with tact, and in- 
creased profit to the flock-master. This is but a 
transcript of the writer's course ; and to show its 
good results, he has now in mind an instance, 
among several, where he instructed a raw one, and 
the following season his pupil sheared forty per 
day, and performed his task admirably. — Jmerican 
Sufhtrdm 

COTTON PLOWS. 

I have not ascertained what will be tiie amount 
of cotton planted compared with die crop of 1845, 
but I presume not more, if as much. However, I 
do not think there will ever be made more cotton in 
this country than was made in tiie year 1844. 
There is more of a feeling now manifested for 
plentiful crops of provisions than heretofore; in 
fact, necessi^ will compel us to pursue Aat course, 
as our woodland ranges are fast failing, which will 
compel us to winter stock; heretofore we have 
beemid of this duty. This, in the end, will be a 
blessing instead of a misfortune ; for where a peo- 
ple are dependent on their own resources, they an 
apt to provide more plentifully, than where wood- 
umd pastures have been their nopes. 

To my knowledge, several sub-soil plows, as 
well as the northern turn-cast plows, have been in- 
troduced amonf us the present season. Hioee \rho 
have tried the former, are well satisfied of its utility 
and practicability. The only obiection to it, is, that 
it is too heavy — requiring hard kbor for two mules 
to draw it ; — ^in &ct two mules cannot work for any 
length of time at it Could we procure one of a size 
or two less, that would work easy for two mules, 
I am of opinion they would become more in use. I 
am using six of the northern turn-cast plow, which 
answer an excellent purpose. The work diey do 
is completely satiefactory. The objections to them 
heretofore at the south, particularly in new coun- 
tries, were, they could not stand the roots in our 
new lands. This in a ^reat measure depends upon 
two thines. First, their manufacture ; second, the 
care usea in working with them. If they are pro- 
perly made of good materials and faithfully put 
together, they can stand our new lands; for those 
I am now using, have been constantly at work 
since February, and have been plowed through 
lands of various quality and conmtions ; first asd 
second yeaifs clearings, and stif^ rou^h ground, 
very rooty, with numerous stumps in it As yet, 
they are as sound and in as good order as the day 
I commenced with them — ^not even a point has 
given way. I am so much pleased with them in 
all respects, that I shall never be without them 
again so long as they can be procured on reason- 
able terms. In monldine or working out com , they 
leave the ground in such beautiful order, that the 
work to be done with the hoe is much lightened 
and facilitated ; it is the same with cotton uter be- 
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ing thinned ont to a stand. The draft is light on 
the animaJ, which is a very important considera- 
tion. H. 
Barhoitr County, Alabama. 

SUPERIOR MODE OF CURING HAMS. 

AoEKKABLT to yooT reqacst I heiewith send yoa 
the process of curing uie hams I eent ^rou in 
Marcn, which recently called forth the admiration 
of the American Arricnltnral Aseoeiation, and the 
Fanner's Club, at New Yoric. 

I made a pickle of two quarts of salt, to which I 
added one ounce of summer sarory, one ditto sweet 
marjoram, one ^tto allspice, half ditto saltpetre, 
and one pound brown su^ ; boiled the whole to- 

g ether, and applied the mixture boiling hot, to one 
undred pounds of hams, and kept them in the 
pickle three or four weeks. 

My process of smoking was not the most expen- 
sire, but may not be the less arailable on that ac- 
&>xmt I smoked the hams in a seed cask, with 
one head in, with a small hole for the smoke to 
pass out, hung my hams to the head, and used 
about a peck of maiiogany sawdust for fuel, which 
I happened to have on hand for packing goods. I 
smoKed them bat one week. Wic. Sticxhkt. 

Boston, May 6th, 1846. 

COLIC IN MULE& 

I HiTK been a constant reader of your paper from 
its commencement, but hare not yet seen an article 
on a subject of great importance to us Southerners, 
namely, the cause of so many of our mules and 
horses dying witii the colic. 

We are the most unfortunate people in the 
world as regards our stock. I lose three, and 
sometimes five mules every year by the colic; 
every day there is a mule brought to me from the 
field mck with the ooHc. Now I cannot see the 
reason of this, unless it is our mode of treating 
them. Our treatment is this. We plow them 
hai^ ; give them as much water as they can drink 
when they are taken out to be fed ; feed them in a 
lot in which there is a trough with plenty of com 
in it : no stable for our mules whatever. 

You would confer a favor if you or some of your 
correspondents would enlighten us on the subject, 
for it IS a matter oi importance that we should know 
how to prevent this disease. Gaston. 

Jbliaiauee, Florida. 

No treatment of mules or horses, that we are 
acquainted with, would be more sure to induce 
cofic than such as is spoken of above by our cor- 
respondent; and if he wishes a preventive, he 
must change his system, for no medicine would be 
eilicacioas under it. To water a mule or horse 
when hot frequently produces colic ; and to feed 
him hard, dry corn, will do the same. Ofeits are 
much better feed in every respect, and may be given 
dry without danger in any quantity, though it is 
better to grind, or at least soak them in water a 
few hours before feeding. Oats make tougher 
muscle and harder flesh to work on than com. If 
com is used, it owht to be ground with the cob, 
and mixed up with water, shfhtly salted, a day or 
so before being used. If it lerments previous to 
feeding, or if it can be boiled like mush or hasty 



pudding, so much the better, as it then goes much 
further, and is healthier for the animal. When 
males an taken out to be fed, let them get a littl* 
cool before being allowed to drink ; then give them 
a small quantity of water, say one or two miarts» 
and as they oool give them more, till they nnally 
drink as nraeh as mey desire. If the water be very 
cold, a handful of hot wood*«shes should be thzown 
into the bucket befon drinking— 4his is generally 
sure to prevent any ill effects. A gill of ashes 
should be given to each nude or home once a week 
in their feed. Ashes keep the system open, and 
kiU worms and bots in the intestines. It would bo 
better to stable the mules» especially when feeding 
during very hot weather, in copious dewy nights* 
and in cold rainy weather. Their principal meal 
should be at nig^ During the lone, bard woikii^ 
days of the season, they oq|^t to have two houn 
rest at noon, and one to one and a half hour's rest 
in tile shorter ones. 

DOMESTIC FI&H-PONDS^No. 1. 

On the continent of Europe, particularly in 
France, Qeraianv, Sweden, and the Netherlander 
the rearing of fish afiMs a renlar source of profit 
to landed pioprietora, and tie establishment of 
artificial ponds, and the management of this qweiea 
of same, are well understood. In most of the eitiee 
ana laiger towns, the stalls in the maikets are fur> 
nished with two or more tubs of water, crowded 
with livine fresh-water fish, in exceUent eoaditioiu 
but painfiuly panting and stragriing in their eon- 
finement, which are obtained irom private fish- 
ponds, where they are regularly bred lor the ma*^ 
ket, in a similar manner as our fumiaf wii«a 
breed geese, ducks, and other fowls. 

In most parts of the United States there are 
either natural ponds, or lakes, or waste places, oa» 
pable of being converted into artificial ponds, 
which, if property stocked and attended to, would 
greatly add to the luxuries and pro^rity of the 
country, and would furnish the whole population, 
both in the countiyand in cities, with an increased 
supply, at all times, of wholesome and nutritioua 
f 000. Few acts of our government, or of private 
individuate, would be more praiseworthy wan to 
introduce into our waters, from Europe, a quantity 
of tench and carp, for the purpose of breeding, or 
to bring the celebrated white fish, mnscalonge» 
Mackinaw trout, and other tribes of our great 
lakes, to the ponds or lakes nearer the sea-boaid, 
for the same object On this point I shall speak 
more in detail hereafter. 

A few yeare ago Dr. Gottlieb Bocdus published 
a |iamphlet on the mani^ment of fresh- water fish 
in Germany, with a view of making them a source 
of profit to landed proprietora From thiswork^ 
and several other sources, I have derived the in- 
formation which follows in this, and will be con- 
tinued in the succeeding numbers, with a hope that 
an attempt will be made to introduce this branch ol 
raral economy into this country. 

Formation of the Pond3.~^M the first formation 
of fish-ponds is expensive if the proprietor has to 
excavate the ground, it is desirable to choose a 
natural hollow, to form an embankment where ne- 
cessary, and to provide a feeder leading into it. II 
these ponds are not made entirely for profit, it will 
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be well not to hide them from the yiew of the 
hoiue, as sheets of water seen alternately when 
iq»proaching a residence have a very elegant ap- 
pearance. Their extent depends of coarse upon 
the quantity of fish proposed to be raised. If there 
is ozuT one pond, it should not be of less extent 
than nve or six acres ; four times this area may be 
desirable, especially in marshy or wet soils, which 
offien cannot be more advantageously employed; 
but it is better to construct a series of ponds, the 
first of three acres, the next four acres, and the 
largest fiye acres. For ornamental fish-ponds^ as 
many as fiye should be formed^ situated between 
two rising grounds and separated by embankments ; 
three, howeyer, is the usual number ; the first of 
which should be slightly elevated, and so situated 
that it may receiye the drainings of a yiUajee ; or at 
any rate it should be near a form, as all £e refuse 
wmriungs from such places supply food. Tlte 
ponds snould be separated by a distance of at least 
one hundred yards ; more, if possible, as each can 
then have the refuse washings of the neighbor- 
hood. The ponds should be connected by water 
courses, protected by flood-gates of sufficient depth 
and descent to allow the whole of the water to pass 
off readily. If the supply of water is eyen and 
well regulated, the deptn of each pond at the centre 
may vary from three to fiye feet ; if the supply is 
not regular, the depth may be greater by 8u>out a 
foot Hie sudden mtroduction of large quantities 
of fresh water is to be ayoided, because its tempe- 
rature is generally below that of the pond, and it 
also stirs up the mud. The sides of the pond 
should shelve gradually for about six yards ; this 
will encounge the growth of grass, m which a 
variety of insects, &c., wiU harbor and supply food 
to the fish. Another advantage of shelving sides 
is that if the shallows are protected by stakes, Ae 
pond is not so easily poached. A third advantaape 
IS &e protection it oners to the brood, as will be 
noticed hereafter. About the sluice or flood-gate 
the water must be deeper for the reception of the 
fish when the pond is emptied for cleaning, &c. A 
sheet of water may sometimes be divided into two 
by a middle embankment to be raised about two 
feet below the general surface of the water when 
the pond is full, so as to allow a boat to pass oyer 
it : thus one-half can be emptied at a time, and the 
fish transferred from one to the other at the time <A 
cleaning. 

Where there is only one pond it may be desira- 
ble to have several Kinds of fish in it Artificial 
bottoms must Uien be made, as different species of 
fish prefer different bottoms. Trout must have a 
gravelly bottom, and will not thrive without one ; 
carp and tench are not so dependent on the nature 
of tne soil, and are fond of weeds. Clay soils are 
not good, as they furnish no nutriment for the 
larvs of insects, worms, &c., and consequently no 
food for the fish. Izaak Walton says : *< It is ob- 
served that the best ponds to breed carps are fhose 
that be stony or sandy, and are warm and free from 
wind, and that are not deep, but have willow trees 
and grass on their sides, over which the water does 
sometimes flow :*' and again, " such pools as be 
large and have most mvel, and shallows where 
fish may sport themselves, do afford fish of the 



finest taste ; and note that in all pools it is best for 
fish to have some retiring place ; as namely, hol- 
low banks or shelves or roots of trees, to keep 
them from dangerrand when they think fit, fnnn 
the extreme heat of summer as also from the ex- 
tremity of cold in winter. And note that if many 
trees be growing about your pond, tiiie leaves 
thereof faUine into the water, make it nauseous to 
the fish, and tne fish to be so to the eater of it" 
New York, May l%th, 1846. D'Jat Browhx. 

RAMBOUILLET MECLINOS. 
Undxr this head, the article which we copy 
below^ recently appeared in the Vermont Chronioe. 
Mr. D. C. Collins, the importer of these sheep, 
happening to be in town when we received the 
paper, we imniediately called his attention to it 
We subjoin his reply. It was written inatanUy 
after reading the said article, without ^e sliffhtest 
premeditation, and in great haste, which wm ac- 
count for any little imperfections of style. We 
think that W. J., and all reasonable men, will be 
perfectly satisfied now, if they were not before, 
with the " unquestionable proof* here (civen, of the 

fmrity of blood of the sheep imported oy Mr. Cd- 
ins, from the Rambouillet flock. To those who 
know Mr. Collins, his word is quite sufficient 
without giving any other proof, as ne abundantiy 
has here, to verify his assertions. 

As to the " unmeasured language" in which 
these sheep were spoken of by us in the Aj;riciil- 
turist, about three years since, we can only say, 
that every toord of it is true ; and if W. J., or any 
candid person will give themselves the trouble to 
visit the flock now with Mr. Bingham, they wiU 
find it so. We have seen hundreds of the early 
importations of Merinos from Spaing and have been 
familiar with sheep and wool and its manufacture 
for upwards of tnirty years, and we profess to 
know something of these matters; we knew also 
when we wrote, that what we should say respect- 
ing the Rambouillets would excite the envy and 
jealousy of some flock-masters in this countiy, and 
we were particularly careful at the time to tell even 
less than the truth warranted us in saying in their 
behalf. 

<* Messrs. Bishop akd Tract: — There appeared 
in your paper of the 18th inst., an article under the 
Agricultural head, said to be extracted from the 
American Agriculturist, communicated by a second 
person, and apparently vouched for by a third, 
obviously written in praise of a flock of sheep for- 
merly owned by Mr. Collins, near Hartfora, in 
Connecticut, and stated to be mnce sc^ to a Mi. 
Bingham, of Williston, Vermont, purporting to be 
from the Rambouillet flock in France. 

*' Some two or three years since I saw an artide 
praising these sheep in unmeasured langua^, I 
think in the Agriculturist, published in the city of 
New York ; and from the hi^h terms in which they 
were recommended, I was induced to make some 
inquiries of one or two gentlemen residing in 
Hartford, respecting them; but to my surprise I 
learned that they Knew little or nothing about 
them. I have since inquired of several well in- 
formed men connected with the wool-growing busi- 
ness, but with no better success. They hiul seen 
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them noticed and recommended in the papers, but 
that appeared to be the extent of their iniormation. 

" In 1786 Louis the Sixteenth made a special 
application to the King of Snain, to allow hmi to 
obtain a flock of Merinoe. This was granted^ and 
the sheep were dhren into France and put on the 
royal estate of Rambouillet, from which they took 
their name. In the BeTolution those sheep were 
taken under the patronage of the Govrention and 
subsequent goyernmenta. In 1801, Chancellor 
iJTingston, wen minister in Frtoce, obtained four 
from Uiat flock, and sent them to bis estate in New 
Yorky and the Mamuis Lafayette, on his return to 
France fiom the ditogeons of (Mmutz, obtained 
some and put cm his estate of Lagrange. Those 
sheep were undoubtedly well chosen, and much 
care has been taken of we flock since : but does it 
follow thai the sheep of Mr. Collins were of ^t 
flock? In erery instance in which hijfph bred 
Meiinos or Saxonies have been imported into this 
country* they haye been accompaoied with a certi- 
ficate from some municipel ofllber or notary public, 
proyittg the breed of the sheep, which ceroficate 
was yerified by an American Consul, under his 
official seal and signature. Now, although I haye 
seyeral times seen Mr. Collins' sheep denominated 
Rambouillet, I haye nowhere seen any such proof 
of fheir paternity. If they are really Bambouillet, 
^e fact is easily susceptible of unquestionable 
proof. I must, therefore, take the liberty of asking 
N. L. N., who appears to haye obtained the inser- 
tion of the article in ^our paper, the following 
questions, which, if satisfactomy answered, will 
place the matter beyond all doubt : Ist, In what 
year were those sheep purchased in France? 2d, 
At what port in France were those sheep shipped? 
3d, On board of what yessel were they shipped, 
naming the yessel and the captain? 4th, Were 
they accompanied with any certificate of any public 
functionary in France, ana was that certificate yeri- 
fied by the American Consul ? 5th, Into what port 
of the United States were they imported, ana in 
what month and year ? 

<' It must be obyious to eyery sensible and re- 
flecting man, that any indiyidual who would take 
the trouble and go to the expense of obtaining 
Rambouillet sheep from France, would be especi- 
ally careful to obtain the necessary certificates, 
proying ihe pvaity of their blood. U these ques- 
tions are not satisfactorily answered, the public 
haye a right to conclude, Aat Rambouillet is a 
' nomms de guerret* a borrowed name^in order to 
assist ^e sale of ihe flock, and may be placed side 
by side with the Paular, the Guadaloupes, and the 
^nfanMo^j under which name seyeral flocks haye 
found a much more cunent sale than they possibly 
could haye done from their own intrinsic merit. 
Apropos of the Infantado flock : the Duke del In- 
fantado joined the patriot side in the Peninsula con- 
test, and his flock was not confiscated or sold, nor 
did any part of it eyer come to this country. W J." 

At New York, April 7th, 1846, 1, D. C. ColUns, 
of Hartford, Conn., hereby certify, that in the 
autumn of the year 1839 (I think in the month of 
October), I personally yisited the ancient Park of 
Rambouillet, in France, and there examined the 
celebrated Merino flock of rams and ewes, known 
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as die ** Royal Rambouilkt breeding flock," the 
blood of which was originally in the latter part of 
the preyious century imported from the cnoicest 
TrathuntanUs, or TVayelling flocks of Old Spain, 
of the sort known in Spain as Leonete. I took per* 
sonallyfrom seyend of the said ewes and rams, 
samples of their wool, and took down a memoran* 
dum of the numbers or figures branded on the horfls 
of the said rams, and by which they were desig- 
nated, among which rams, so examined, sample!, 
and noted by me, was the superb ram numbered 
and branded 349, being ihe identical lam enbee- 

Suently owned by me, and extensiyely known in 
le United States by the name of Grandee, the sire 
of the ram bcanded with a figure 8, sold by me 
with the flock to Rey. Luther 6. Bingham, of 
Willifton, Chittenden County, Vermont hi 
the spring of the succeedinff year, in themonthsof 
Ma^« 1840^ I purchased at Uie piAlic sale at Ram* 
bouillet, the said ram Giaodee, No, 349 (I now 
still haye his head and horns preserved) ; also, at 
same time and place, another very fine and beauti- 
ful, but younger ram, and twenty of the most 
beautiful, and yaluable, imd desinJile ewes which 
could be selected from said Royal Rambouillet 
flock. Hie business part of the transaction was done 
mainly with M. Bourgeois, ^e superintendant of 
the said Royal flock, and as I understand son of the 
former M. Bourgeois, now deceased, so long known 
as having personal cluuge of said flock, and who 
is, I understand, still in charve there. 

My agent, andtemporaiv uiepherd, in bidding or 
agreeing for price, and disbursing my funds in pay- 
ment of saia sheep, at Rambouillet, provisioning 
and watching over said flock on the voyage of im- 
portation from Europe to the United States, was 
Monsieur C. P. Bordenave^ since and lately a 
resident of the city of New York, where he has 
been favorably known as a teacher and translator 
of the French language, and (as I was informed) 
associated with Heniy C. Demin^, £sa., at New 
York, in the translation- of sevenf popuar French 
publications. 

The flock was embarked from the port of Havre, 
in Fiance, in the autumn of the year 1840, on 
board the ship Illinois, Capt Evueig. Messrs. 
Bovd & Hincken, of this city, were nart owners 
and ajB;ent8 for said ship, ana with wnom I made 
bargain and arrangements for passage of said sheep, 
before the ship sailed from this countir for Europe. 

The flock was landed at New York in me 
autumn of that year (1840), I think in the month 
of October, witnout the loss of a single sheep. 
Young Mr. Olmsted (then a lad of twelve or 
fifteen vears), second son of John (^msted, 
Esq., ot Hartford, Conn., was a nassenger in 
the said ship lUinois, in care of M. Bordenave, 
with the said flock from France, to the United 
States, and can, if needed by Mr. Bingham, verify 
the fact of the said importation, as herein stated. 
Whether M. Bordenave is stiU in this country, 
or whether he has lately returned to France, 
I am not aware. If he is still in the United 
States he can verify and make oadi to all the 
foreeofng. 

The said /Ioc&, with the exception of some of the 
young lambs, was never parted with, or sold by 
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me, till late last fall, when I sold the entire remain- 
ing flock, for a valuable and satiBfactorv eonsiden- 
tioiu to Rev. Luther G. Binffham, ot Williston, 
Chittenden County, State of Vermont, since which 
time I have had no pecuniary interest whatever in 
the sheep. The youngest imported buek, together 
with several of tiie younc rams, and one or two of 
the imported ewes, were Killed by dogs in my vaid 
at Hartford, in the winter of 1841-2. Most or the 
original ewes imported by me were rather old, as I 
chose to select such in nreference to young ewes ; 
of coarse most of the old ewes are now dead and 
gone. Some of the said old ewes bred but onse or 
twice after reaching this country. That was the 
case with the dam of Mr. Bingham's present 
choice stock buck, branded on tiie horn with the 
figure 3. I raised but that one ram lamb from her 
before she died. She was one of the best tture 
Merino ewes I ever saw — distinguished for fine- 
ness and ioftneu^ as well as great closeness and 
weight of fleece, very yoiky, but not at all gummy. 
Superior judges of sheep and wool expressed the 
opinion that m her prmit in her younger and best 
days, she must have cut a fleece of probably seven 
pounds of washed wool. She was a sheep with a 
large, thick-looking, muffled neck, with some con- 
siderable loose skin on the body, with decidedly 
SHORT legs, i0ett wooUed all over, legs included. 
Until I sold the flock to Mr. Bin^iam last fall, 
I never sold any ewes, old or younff, to any person, 
save one or two M ones which had long cea$ed 
breednigt and went to the butcher not ki^wn as 
being from my flock. 

' I never took the trouble, nor did I deem it need- 
ful, to procure any certificate of consuls, as to the 
menuinenese or atahentieity of my imported Merino 
flock. Suck thinge are, of course, easily and 
chetmly obtained by tkceevrho needy or feel the need 
of them. 

There is no ehadow of doubt as to the au- 
thenUeitif or puritjf of the breeding of the flock, 
since it arrived in this country from Europe, 
up to the time when I disposed of it, as herein 
stated, to Rev. Mr. Binghsm. Further this de- 
ponent saith not at present, thouffh he has no 
reasonable doubt that the purity of tne breeding of 
said flock will hereafter be carrfvUy watched over 
by the present owner, whose character and qualifi- 
cations, I believe, entitle him iojpeeX confidence. 

Mr. BurvJiam,^ Melancthon Hudson's farmer, at 
Oakland (or Hockavum Bridge), near Hartford, 
Conn., came to New York, in mv employment, and 
took tiie said imported Merino llock from the ship 
niinois, in the fall of 1840, and delivered the sheep 
at my yard at Hartford. David C. Collus. 

nitneeit A. Longett, 

W. J. asserts in his article above, that no part of 
the flock of tiie Duke del Infantado ever came to 
this country — meaning the United States. To 
show that he is entirely misti^en in this matter, 
we addressed Mr. Charles Henry Hall, of Harlem, 
N. Y., for a corroboratioo in writing of what he 
had frequently told us in conversation. We sub- 
join his reply : — 

The Duke del Infantado, it is true, joined the 
patriot cause, and went ambassador to England 



ham the Cortes, at the time Ferdinand was 
ed in France, and returned to Cadiz when that dly 
was in a state of sim. Thoe I was introduced to 
the Duke, by the United States ambaasodor, Mr. 
Ewing. His flocks, he informed me, were in poo* 
tions of safety from the contending armies, in 
various parts o! Spain — some of them in Andalusia. 
The result of my interview was, a purchase from 
the Duke, of a flock of 400 sheep, by myself and 
associates, which were shipped to VirgiDia, con- 
signed to Messrs. Brown & Rives, at Richinond. 
Subsequently there wott obtained from the Duke 
2,000 more sheep, having his mark (a brand of Y 
upon the side of the £ioe of the sheep), which were 
shipped to New York and Philadelphia, for ac- 
count of Commodoie Charles Stewart, CodsoI 
lEtichard & Hackley, m3raelf, and odieie. Of one of 
the carttoes, Chancidlor Livingston had a large lot 
of my infantado sheep, which he jmrchased of my 
a|;ent, Mr. Henry Ward ; and I think in some of 
his writings he speaks of the high estimation in 
which he held the flock of the above-named Duke 
The invoices of these sheep, and the resmh of die 
shipments, I have among my papers, and will select 
them out hereafter for the inspection of Mr. Allen. 

Chas. Hsmkt Hau» 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEiV 

LOOYw— No 6. 

Q. Of what substances do the diflferent kinds of 
grain usually consist ? 

A. They consist chiefly of &ree substances, 
starch, gluten, and oil or fat 

Q. What proportion oi each of ^eee usually 
exists in wheat ? 

A. 100 lbs. of wheat flour contain about 50 Iba 
of starch, 10 lbs. of gluten, and 2 or 3 lbs. of oil 

Q. In what proportion do they exist in oats? 

A, 100 lbs. of oats contain about 60 lbs. of 
starch, 18 lbs. of gluten, and 6 lbs. of oil. 

Q. What do potatoes and turnips principally 
consist of f 

A. Their principal constituent is water. 

Q. How much water is contained in 100 lbs. of 
potatoes ? 

^100 lbs. of potatoes contain about 75 lbs. of 
water. 

Q. How much water is contained in 100 lbs. of 
turnips ? 

A, 100 lbs. of turnips contsin about 80 lbs. of 
water. 

Q. What quantity of starch do potatoes contain ? 

A 100 lbs. of potatoes contain from 15 to 20 lbs 
of starch. 

Q. Are these proportions of starch, gluten, &&, 
always the same in the same grain or root ? 

A. No. Some varieties of wheat contain more 

S'uten than others, some varieties of oats more oil 
an others, and some varieties of potatoes more 
starch than others. 

Q. Have the soil and climate any influence upon 
the proportion of these ingredients ? 

A. Yes ; the wheat of warm climates is said to 
contain more gluten, and the potatoes and bariey 
grown upon light or well drained land, more starch. 

Q. W nen grain or potatoes are burned, do they 
leave any inorganic matter or ash ? 
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A, Yes, they ftU leave a small quantity of ash 
-when burned. 

Q. Of what does this ash eonsist ? 

A. It consists of the phosphates of potash, soda, 
lime and magnesia, of common salt, and other sa» 
line ambstances. — FrtfenoT JdMgkm. 

SUNDRY ITEMS. 

ChiMm Tree Berries paieonom to PimB. — I hare 
fust had the misfortune to lose fiye of mr finest 
Berkshire purs in twelve hours, by eating the ber- 
ries of the Chinese trees (a), whidi are now drop- 
ping. They were two mondis old at the time, and 
nad not been where the berries grew» bdere the 
day they died. 

Ordujrd, — ^I have just finished pruning my 
orchard, which contains 40 kinds of the best 
northern and southern apples ; 30 kinds of peach- 
es; 12 kinds of pears ; 6 kinds of nlmns; 4 kinds 
of cherries ; 2 kinds of apricots ; 2 Idndr of necta- 
rines ; and 2 kinds of grapes. 

Com Bread. — ^I send you a receipt for making 
com hread, such as is used at every meal at my 
house. I luve stopped at nearlv all the fashionable 
hotels in the Union, and never nave found anything 
that has equalled it. It should be tried by every 
one who wishes to have a superior bread. 

Take one tfgg well beaten, a half pint of thick 
cream, Indian meal sufficient to form a thick batter, 
a small quantity of salt ; add half a teaspoonful of 
salseratuSy dissolved in a small quantity of water ; 
after, mixing thoroughly, put it into the pans or 
oven, and bake iinm£Uately. £. J. Capxll. 

CentrevilU, Mis8.y AprU 15, 1846. 



(a) These trees we presume are what are com- 
monly called the " Pnde of China" at the South, 
and *' Azedarach" throughout Europe. 

OTSTER-SHEIL LIME A PREVENTIVE OP 
THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Wk have freauently recommended the ai)plica- 
tion of lime to tne potato crop, as a preventive of 
the disease so destructive at present to this valuable 
root. A correspondent sends us the following re- 
port at a meeting of the Brooklyn Institute, from 
me Star, of its application to a crop of potatoes, 
raised by Mr. Charles Nadansky,of North Hempsted, 
Long Island, which is so conclusive of the good 
effect of shell lime, that we give it in full for the 
benefit of our readers, trusting that ihey will profit 
from the example of an intelligent practical farmer. 
That the piece of land planted is about one acre ; 
and was planted in the spring of 1845 ; that all of 
it except about one fifth was manured at the time of 
planting in the usual way, with farm yard dui^ in 
the hills ; that a strip in the middle of the piece, 
being about a fifth of the whole, was left widiout 
dung, and in place thereof about one pint of slacked 
shell Ume was used to each hill ; that the yield of 
the whole was about one hundred bushds ; that the 
produce of those grown on lime was estimated at 
ene third less thui those ^wn on dunged land, but 
of a quality very supenor, being all sound, very 
regular as to size, fair, wiUiout a diseased or de- 
cayed tuber in them at the time of digging up, 
whereas those grown on the manured part were 
very irregular as to size, of an ill shape, watery. 



and had a large nortion of decayed tubers among 
them at the time tney were dug up, and the damage 
was such as to excite mudi apprehension that th^ 
would not keep, and, in consequence, 70 bushds 
were sold. 

And further, that early in the fall of 1845, four 
bushels from the limed, and tweniy-tme and a half 
from the dunged land, were each made quite dry, 
by being spread and turned about on the bam fioor ; 
that in this process of drying, there was among 
the dunged parcel a laige portion which had be- 
come rotten and worthless, but of those from lime 
not one was discovered unsound ; that when thus 
dried, they were placed in piles, and as they were 
thus placed, they were spnnkled (so as to whiten 
every tuber) with air slacked lime, and covered, 
first with rye straw, and then with earth in the 
usual way; that in April, 1846, the piles or heaps 
were opened, and from the 4 budhels of those grown 
on lime, 21 tubers only were found to be unsound, 
while from the 211 bushels from the manured land 
nearly 2 pecks were in a decayed state; and, fur- 
ther, that at the time the above named were piled 
and buried, one barrel of the dui^d crop was set 
away in a coal cellar, and without being sprinkled 
with lime, and in the sprinj^, that is to say, in the 
month of April, upon examination diere were found- 
to be about the same proportion of decayed tubers 
as in the other part ox the same crop. 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 

SiNCs January I have received ^e Agriculturist 
for 1846, regularly. I am so much pleased with 
it that I feel disposed to be one among its patrons. 
Its contents are so much of the common every day 
order of things, that ther may be deemed not only 
practical, but very useral and instructive. Sucn 
should be the works devoted to sgricuhure; as our 
callings are adapted to the most useful, practical 
and tiM earliest method to suit the purposes we are 
engaged. Anything mjsterious, complicated, or 
extravagant, does not suit the farmers of our country. 
We are yet in our infiancy in our occupations ; as 
such, we stand in need of plain instruction. Step 
b^ step we must learn, and not be tutored too m* 
pidly, for fear of too sudden advancement, iiol 
knowine the grounds we have passed over. Plain 
and usaul instruction we need, so that when we 
read we can understand; and if we endeavor to 
carry the lessons into the field, let it be such as can 
be profitably bestowed. VIThen agricultural works 
are aiming at the mysterious, and remote sciencesi 
ti^ey at once lose their usefulness to the common 
planter ; for in our day and time, we are neitiier 
prepared nor competent to carry tiiem into execu« 
tion; it is <'as pearls cast before swine.** The 
instruction we most need, is the most eas^j* and 
ready modes of carrjring out our practical duties to 
the most advantage and profit The mechanic arts 
are of value to us ; the time and manner of procur- 
ing green timber for seasoning for use ; the kinds 
best adapted for certain purposes ; those most dura- 
ble and best to be applied for wet or dry places ; 
all such lessons are useful, as they are constantiy 
needed. The stock department, and hints on do- 
mestic and rural economy, are highly necessary. 

£tt/ot4&, Ma, Jko. H. Dwt. 
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MR. TUDOR'S GARDEN. 

This superb garden is at Nahant, a rough, 
rocky, narrow peninsula, three or four miles long, 
jutting boldly into the sea, from the low sandy 
beach of Lynn, seven miles northeast of Boston. 
Bdnr open to every ocean breeze, and with supe- 
rior bathing and fisning ground, it is a delightful 
summer retreat for the citizens of &e adjacent 
towns, and has long been auite a fashionable water- 
ing place for the public at large. Several spacious 
hotels crown the dark clifis of the south end of 
Nahant, while picturesaue cottaees are scattered 
here and there, occasionally varied oy groups of farm 
bmldingfl, pleasing for their tidiness, or the reverse, 
according to the means and tastes of their several 
occupants. The surface of this peninsula is com- 
posed mostly of rocks, or hard, arv gravel ; pfoftt- 
able gardenine, therefore, much less farming, is 
nearly out of me question. In addition to the want 
of a good soil, the night and mornings are cold; 
and in the storms on the coast, the wind sweeps 
across the peninsula with great violence, loading 
the air tmd saturating the earth with salt spray 
from the sea. Under these circumstances, few 
shrubs and trees, and these of a peculiar kind only, 
can be reared here wiUiout strong, high shelter, 
while growing vegetables and grain are precarious. 
But there are so many persons at present residing 
at Nahant during the summer season, that gardens 
have become quite a desideratum. 

Varioiis schemes have been devised for a more 
successful growth of fruits and vegetables here, 
but nothing has been found to answer so well as 
ample protection. Among those who have adopted 
this most extensively and successfully, is Mr. 
Frederic Tudor. His garden comprises about four 
acres, and is filled with nearlv ever^. delicacv of 
flower, fruit, and vegetable, which it is poedbie to 
grow in the climate of Nahant. His method of pro- 
tection consists of a series of fences. The outside 
line is 16 feet high, made of large cedar posts, deeply 
sunk and braced in the ground, connecting with 
joists 8 by 6 inches, to which slats or pickets, 3 
inches wide and one inch thick, of the same length 
as the posts, are nailed in an upright position 2 
inches apart To this fence espaliers of the hardiest 
kinds Dt fruit trees are trained. A second fence of 
the same fashion and materials, but not quite so 
high, is run round the garden a short distance from 
the first. Then comes a third fence, with others to 
the number of nearly one hundred, short and long, 
running o£r«t different angles from the first line, 
makins a complete labjrrinth of the garden. To 
these Miorter fences ajre trained apricots, nectarines, 
peaches, grapes, and other delicate fruit In ano^ 
ther part of the garden is a peachery by itself, of 
300 treestgrown hy the sides of short slatted fences, 
a few feet apart, protected in front by a thick hedge 
of dwarf wiUow. One would be surprised to find 
what a difference these fences make between the 
atmosphere of the garden and that surrounding it 
Although it was in the month of July when we 
visited the garden, without, the air was chilly and 
bkstering, within, bland and warm. Several kinds 
of Iruits were in season, all of which we tasted, 
and found them as delicious as those grown in a 
much milder climate. 



We found several other things here well worthy 
of record : for example, Mr. Tudor's contrivances 
with stones and different kinds of substance, such 
as peat, forest leaves, k»., lo retain Moietore there, 
the soil being excessively diy. This garden is 
well worthy of the visit of amateurs ; lor, takinz it 
idl in all, it is quite unique, and an object of no lit- 
tle curiosity. We have never met with anything 
like it on so extensive a scale, either in this coun- 
try or Hi Europe; and we are informed that its 
opulent owner, with great liberality, allows all re- 
spectable applicants to walk over it at their leisure. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

This Institution held its rfig;ular meeting on 
Wednesday evening, May 6t£. Although the 
number la attendance was small, the subjects dis- 
cussed were not deficient in interest 

Alpaca Fund, — Mr. Moses Barran, of Monnt 
Morris, N. Y., announced through the Treasurer of 
the Association, that he had subscribed $200 to- 
wards the enterprise of introducing the Alpaca into 
the United States. 

Syrian Millet. — S. B. Parsons, who had recentlj 
returned from the South, stated that the Syrian 
milhi {Sorghum halepense) is successfully cultivated 
in Carolina and Georgia* from seeds procured from 
the banks ol the Nile. This species of grass, be 
said, has a tuberous, perennial root, with a succu- 
lent top, and has grown five feet high on the thy, 
pine-barrens of ^forth Carolina, and promises to 
afford a valuable forage for cattle, on the poorest 
soils of the South, without manure. 

Egyptian Horse Beans. — ^Capt. Luther T Wilson, 
recently from Egypt, invited the attention o/ the 
Society to a few bushels of beans which he had 
brought from that country, and had deposited for 
seed m the warehouse of Mr. A. B. Allen, at 187 
Water Street^ N. Y. He said that these beaiia grow 
all over Egypt, but principally in the upper part, 
and that they are much exported to England as md 
for horses. He remarked that they brought, at 
Cairo, seventy cents per bushel, by uie careo, and 
that the annual amount carried to Europe, ne had 
understood, was 600,000 bushels. 

Mr. Amb. Stevens explained the difierence be- 
tween the properties of Egyptian and other beans, 
and Indian com, with reference to the feeding of 
horses, and pointed out the importance of obtaining 
a kind of bean that is not too stimulatinjp to them, 
which can be cultivated in the United States as & 
field crop. He recommended that experiments be 
made in different parts of the country, with the 
Egyptian horse bean, both as regards its culture, 
and applicability as food for horses and other ani- 
mals; upon which, a committee was appointed, 
consisting of himself and the chemist of tne Asso- 
ciation, to analyze and report upon this vegetable, 
forthwith, through the columns of some of the 
leading agricultural journals of the day. Mr. Ham- 
mersley offered specimens, procured by liimself, of 
the strata of the banks of the Nile, for examination 
or analysis by the committee. 

The Association held a special meeting on Wed- 
nesday evening, May 20th, from which they ad- 
journed until the first Wednesday of October of the 
present year. 
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MEDICINAL SPRINGS AND CLIMATE OF 

FLORIDA. 

A HIGHLY respectable and intelli^nt oonespond- 
ent from South Carolina^ commenting on that part 
of Mr. Parsons' article on tke '^ Agriculture of 
Florida," page 118 of our April No., where he 
speaks of the country around Lake Monroe, says : 
** This is the one spot, where etiery invalid in the 
United States, seeking a delightful winter resort, 
will come, if suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided for him. The balmiest air ; a lovely lake ; 
abundant ^me; orange groves; sulphur, chaly- 
beate, and iodine spring8~-kll in one neighborhood, 
and of the hi^est virtues, I prefer the waters to 
the Saratoga, Tiiginia, or any European springs I 
have visited. If you know a thorough ^niface 
who can command ^5,000 capital, send him out 
there, and I will guarantee him a large fortune in a 
few years. If I knew the right sort of man to pot 
there, I would not hesitate a moment to purchase 
the spot myself." 

On showing the above to Mr. P&rsons, who has 
recently returned from Lake Munroe, with improv- 
ed health, he corroborates all that our correspond- 
ent says — speaks very favorably of the mild and 
equable temperature oi the dunate, and is of the opi- 
nion that the medicinal springs are of the highest 
value. living tiiere would be cheap, and of the 
best kind, ^sh, deer, turkeys, ana ducks equal 
to the best canvasff-back, are in such abundance, 
that a smgle man with his rod and gun, would 
easily keep a large family at all times liberally 
supplied with fresh meat of the most delicious 
kinds. The pastures are green all winter, and 
cattle cost little to be kept Mutton, beef, milk, 
vegetables, eggs, and indeed all farm and garden 
products are easily attainable. Besides these com- 
forts, oranges, and several other tropical fruits are 
plenty. 

LaJce Munroe is only one week's travel from 
New York, and &e whole distance is easily accom- 
plished by railroad and steamboat The a^cultu- 
rsil advantages of the country are considerable. 
Any one wishing further details on these matters, 
would obtain them by addressing Mr. 8. B. Pftrsons, 
Flushing, Long Island. 

THE CHECK OR BEARING REIN. 
I AM anxious, in this place, to add my anathema 
against that inhuman instrument of torture, the 
bearing-rein. It is no less detrimental to the utility 
of the animal than it is replete with agony to him. 
It must have been invented by a savas e, and can 
only be employed by the insensate. Whence the 
benefit of unbearing a draught-horse when going 
up hill? Because the head can then be thrown 
into its natural position, and materially assist by its 
weight in drawing the load. If it is beneficial to 
loose the head at that time, it must also be so on 
other occasions. Look at (he elongated months of 
the unfortunate animals ^us so wantonly abused — 
torn by the bit in their unavailing efforts to over- 
come tnis truly barbarous instrument ! What pro- 
duces that dreadful disease, poU-evil, but the action 
of this cruel strap; constraining the head during 
the violent exertions of the animal, producing in- 
flammation and ulceration of the point tipon which 



it articulates with the spine ? Poll-evil, so gene« 
rally supposed to originate from blows inflicted on 
the part, is attributable alone to the gagging-rein. I 
never saw a horse used entirely for the saddle 
attacked with this affection. In order to obtain 
momentary relief from the torment inflicted by &e 
bearing-rein on the poll and mouth, the poor 
creature is compelled incessantly to toss np his 
head. By thus strapping down me head you say, 
praetieally, *< I expect you to draw a certain 
weight, but I wUl take away part of your power of 
doing so." Some have mired that the bearing-rein 
contributes to the safety of the animal, who, with- 
out it, would be more hable to come down. How- 
ever applicable snch an argument may be to those 
employed in quick draognt — ^though even with 
ihem the utility oi this instrument is not only ex« 
ceedingly doubtful, bvt fast giving way to a mors 
rsdonai method of treatment — it assuredly does not 
apply to cart-horses, for little fear is ever entertain* 
en 01 their falling ; and broken knees, so common 
amonff the faster breeds, are rsie amongst them. — 
The Sane in Heaith and Disease, 

How TO MAxx A HoRSJB cAaRT a Good Tail. — ^The 
peculiar manner in which an Arab horse carries his 
tail has for a long time excited admiration. It re- 
sults from the form of the croup, which may itself 
be an effect of art continued for a lonj; series of 
ajges. It is possible that this deviation in the posi- 
tion and carriage of the tail may have been first in- 
duced by the invariable Eastern custom of keeping 
the tail shorn of its hair during the period ol 

growth. The colt is docked early m life, and from 
iat time the dock Is kept constantly trimmed until 
the fourth or fifth year, or even later. This prac- 
tice, by removing the weight of hair which tended 
to press down the tail during the coh*B growth, has 
the effect of improving its pennanent position, and 
giving rise, in me course of many generations, to a 
slight deviation from the usual construction of this 
part of the frame. — Bid. 

Bona Mills. — Scarce a week passes that we do 
not receive various letters upon the subject of the 
cost of bone mills and their construction. Bone is an 
exceedingly hard substance, and very difiicult to 
grind. It requires a mill of great strength, and a 
steady power of at least fifteen horses. Water or 
steam is the best power to be applied, that of ani- 
mals or wind is too unsteady. A good mill could 
not be constructed for less than $1,500 so far as we 
know. We have examined all the cheap concerns 
costing from $50 to $300 each, and candidly say, 
they are not worth a penny for grinding Dones. 
They are not strong enough, nor can they be made 
so widiout costing a high price. After the castings 
are obtained it requires a mill-wright to set ^em 
up and construct tne machinery for their operation. 

JsRusALiM AsTicHOKxs. — Last vsar I planted 
one peck, and raised nearly 25 busnels. Inis en- 
couraged me to plant 15 bushels the past month, 
and if the result prove equal to that oi^last year, I 
shall get 1,500 bushels. I planted them in rows 
30 inches apart, dropping the cuttings one foot 
apart in each row. Tne after culture wiU be the 
same as with potatoes. R. L. C. 
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HINTS TO COUNTRY HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Mr country friends have diseorered long agOt 
or I have heen stiangelj misunderstoody that I am 
a utilitarian, and therefore they 'will not be sur- 
priaed at receiving another lecture upon the advan- 
tages of early rising* and household economy as 
connected with it. The subject can scarcely be 
brouffht too frequently into the notice of young 
people ; or borne too constantly in mind by those 
more advanced in years, who value time as it 
should be valued, and the acquisition of industrious 
hiibits, with the wonderful effects which may be 
produced by the careful management of the hours 
not necessarily devoted to aleep. I would have 
everybody, women and children not excepted, for, 
to them indeed, I especially address myteSt always 
trnjia^tL Their occupations might m as various 
as thsir convenience should require, or their tastes 
dictate— from mafcioga loal of bread or a diiit, em* 
broidering a purse, arranging a bouqtiet, or painting 
a flower, up to studying a science or calculating the 
return of a comet ; out tiiey must be at work upon 
something ; even when the object may appear very 
trifling — ^unless higher duties are neglected, it is not 
waste of time, — and is better than doing nothing; 
above all, never be guilty of so sad a mistake, as to 
dignify idleness by calling it rest. If the hands axe 
tired, let the heaa work by reading and reflection ; 
if the whole frame has been overtasked, and the 
mind sympathizes too much to be exerted to advan- 
tage, I should recommend, as the best restorative, a 
short sleep, and a driv^ to visit some agreeable 
neighbor, — ^nothing restores the exhausted powers 
more eflectnally, than interchange of sentiments 
with a friend. Such extreme cases, however, can 
seldom happen, except to those who are compelled 
to labor for a livelinood, or the welfare of their 
families,T— and to them rest is a luxury too rarely 
enjoyed, and too dearly bought, to be denied or 
curtailed. 

The celebrated Sir William Jones was a tery 
early riser, and when he was asked how he accom- 
plisned so muph more than other men, he alluded to 
this habit, and added, '* 1 never do nothing'* — a 
maxim which ought to be written in letters of gold, 
and. adopted by every one who aspires to excel- 
lence. Children love to rise early, and they ^ould 
be allowed to continue to do so ; they hate idleness, 
and they should be encouraged to employ their littie 
fingers m stringing beads, making chains of dande- 
lion stems, or any other attractive chUdish pastime, 
which would teach those habits of patient labors 
which, thoug^h they may be laid aside for a time, 
are never entirely forgotten, and are resumed much 
more easily than they can be acquired, when 
thought begins to influence the actions of young 
women. 

I/et us now suppose that my fair countrywomen 
think with me, that early rising is essential to the 
gOQd. ^vemment of a family— uat a late breakfast 
not only deranges the business of the whole day, 
but by throwing a portion of it upon the next, will 
introduce confusion, not soon remedied — and then 
they will also agree with me that a fasmei's family 
should never breakfast later than six o'clock in 



summer, and seven in winter. Habit will soon 
make this agreeable, and they will wonder at their 
reluctance to adopt the plan, and be agreeably sur- 

Srised to find how much too short even the longest 
ay is, for all they ^ish to accomplish. 

In this country, I believe no lady delegates all the 
household cares to her domestics, however nume- 
rous they may be ; and in the rural districts, where 
trained servants are so hard to be obtained, and so 
difficult to keep, if she wishes to be spared the 
horrors of keeping house aU day, she must devote an 
hour or two every morning, exclusively, to the in- 
spection of every department of her establishment 
— dairy, poultry-yara, kitchen, and garden — ail 
must DC carefully reviewed — and errors refoimed 
before they become confirmed abuses. If she is 
r^ular and systematical her labor will be lig^; 
much trouble will be saved ; and, what ia of much 
more importance than at first sight it appears to be, 
no one need be put out of temper by oeing gentlj 
reminded that they have broken a me. 

The whole family ihonld be ready to take their 
seats when the coffee is placed upon the breakfut 
table; no lasgard should be waited for, nor indulg- 
ed in a lazy^bit by having hot coflee and muffiiu 
ready whenever he thinks proper to make his ap- 
pearance. I have known a case where three or 
lour cM^ comfortless breakfasts, operated wonder- 
fully in curing a heavy sleeper of indulging ia 
<< the other nap." As soon as breakfast is over, 
and while the servants are eating theirs, the lady 
should wash the cups, glasses, &c., and anaogethe 
pickle plates, castors, salt-cellars, and other matters, 
for the dinner table — and ev^ trim the lamps, 
which seldom bum well when left to tlie care of 
subordinates. 

Each member of a family, daughters and sisters, 
should have a regular task to perform* which maj 
be taken in rotation, that all may be familiar witn 
every department of housekeeping — bat no inte^ 
ference with each other's duties slu>uld he allowed, 
beyond a kind hint to help the ignorant and inex- 
pert begiimer. ^Vhen the cook 1ms put everythiog 
in its proper place, the lady should go into the 
kitchen to give her orders for dinner ; review aD 
that is left of cooked meats from the day before, 
and direct dearly the manner in which the btA 
provision is to be dressed ; but this ahe will never 
be able to do, unless she knows practically as well 
as theoretically, how to compound each diah ^e 
orders— and remembering that <* spices are the in- 
visible spirit of cookery, which should rather be 
suspected than tasted*'— -she dbiould wei«^h and mea- 
sure the seasoning for every new diaQ» until the 
cook is a complete mistress of her art 

The dinner table should be arranged every day 
with the same scrupulous reg^ to neatness, as if 
company was expected — ^it will not be more trou- 
blesome, nor more expensive, and the huaband or 
father will never hesitate to carry an unexpected 
friend home to dine with him ; nor feel afraid of 
finding a soiled table-cloth and unpolished knives; 
nor the mistress of the family fretting over, vid 
apologizing iot a badly-dressed diiuxer. 

Neatness is only another word for taste and ele- 
gance, yet the absence of it involves all that is 
most uiuovely in woman. The females ci a family 
should never appear at the breakfast-table in aoil^ 
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or tumbled dresses \ no matter how coarse or plain 
the cotton gown ; with a clean white kerchief, and 
the hair accuiately bmshed, it is all that it neces- 
sary to a proper appeanmce. I cheerfoUy exone- 
rate counlry uulies jc^erallTf from the charge of a 
"want of due attention to cleanliness, but I mnst 
coafess in sorrow, that, in a few instances, I have 
been shocks to see fine stockings and embroidered 
oollars worn in the morning, iecociff they were not 
dean enough to appear in during the latter part of 
the day ; and I hare seen, may J never witness it 
again, a dress of expensive material and delicate 
texture, dragged oat and soiled, put on at break- 
fast, and worn to the dairy, because none but the 
family were present ! A poor compliment to one's 
father or brothers to tell them virtually, if not lite- 
rally, that their good opinion is of lees consequence 
than that of a casual visitor, whom, perhaps, one 
may never see again I £. S. 

Etttawah, 

Bos0' Wtfoxtmtnt 



GOOD TOOLS FOR BOTS.— No. 1. 

Laros as the whole body of farmers in our 
country plainly appears, when comj)ared statisti- 
cally witn the rest of the community, consider but 
for a moment, and you will ffiin sight of this most 
interesting idea, that the wnole body of fanner- 
boys cannot certainly number less than many thou- 
sands, and further, that these, rrowin^ older with 
each passing season, are gradually initiated into the 
various branches of farm work, tul, sooner or later, 
they master the whole. 

Edward, for instance, will learn to mow this 
year, though, last year, he was not ripe for it; and 
George pndes himself that he is now able to hold 
plow, whereas, last year, he could only drive the 
learn. Very likely, then, in fact it may be said, 
nece8Barily,*among these thousands, there will be 
some unfortunates who begin work too soon, some 
driven to it by boyish ambition, some by hard 
masters. It is a hundred-fold better that they 
should, one and all, beirin late than too early, since 
learning late with heuth unbroken, and stren^ 
whole, far outweighs learning too soon, which 
most ^^uently crushes at once the spirit to wwk, 
and always ihe strenffUi. 

Working, begin ^en you will, implies tools 
now-a-daya ' Some farmers, apparently in the 
belief that, give whatever kind of tool yon choose 
to a learntt*, he must use it, — ^that a good tool, 
therefore, in the unpractised hand of the boy is no 
less misplaced than an elegant copy-book to hold 
the first rude scrawl, and therefore eqnallv foolish, 
—conclude readily, too readily, that the Soys must 
not have tools good as the best Fancying it mnst 
be true in everything, that the first attempts should 
be made with tne coarser means, partly led into Uiis 
by a stinting of cost, money beinj^ so precious, and 
the ways to spend it so many, their habit is harshly 
to torn off the boy with an ohl scythe, clumsy, or 
ill hanr, with tte roogh-handled hoe of rusty 
Made; but let ftttAT own benevolence have full 
scope in that tool, which is newest and best — any- 
thing, in ^e view of sach . economists, anything 
for boys, but for men the best 



Entirely willing to trust the candor and common 
sense of fanners once roused, let me ask you (for I 
cannot conceive) behind what shelter this wretched 
limping habit of not giving boys good tools, can 
hide itself to be safe. ** because they have not 
skill to use such; because ike poorer serve as 
well to break, and spoil.". Shame on such a 
reason ; a mere spider-web. Long jrears of teaeh« 
ing from the treasured knowledge of books, lonjg 
years from the voice of a living teacher your boy it 
to waste, is he ? and spend, and learn the secrets 
and motions which are to govern plowins ? It ia 
not long time alone which teaches this ; for some 
old fanners, it is a pity, but a fact, are ** old fools.** 
It is not practice alone, for some hard-working far- 
mers are slaving fools; but it is time, with practiee 
and with sharp attention, which beget skill in 
farmin£. 

Lately, if not long ago. It has been found that, 
companng five men, wnose strength is the same, 
whose skill ikt same, never mind the ages, but 
who handle tools of diflferent quality, that huid fur- 
nished with the best tools can do the most work ; 
that is, other things equal, the ouanti^ of work is 
as the varying quality of the tool, and tnerefore ex- 
cellence of tools never fails to confer on the user a 
certain fragment of advantage. Such advantage, 
great or small, naturallv and properly true kind- 
ness and love would lead us to give cheerfully into 
the hand of whoever has most need of it 

Now, boys are, as an obvious fact, least skilful, 
having but slight acquaintance of the new business 
which they could learn, and whose door of entrance 
had, till ihcn, been locked with grumbling cantion. 
Boys are, beside the other workmen, surely the 
least strong, or mature, their young gristle not 
hardened into bone ; they are most sensitive, not 
nerved to bear disappointing and failing with die 
courage of meA, however manly the youngster may 
be for his years; there is no pleasure to them 
lagging far behind, that those in advance are lauj^h- 
ing m the outflow of sociality; there is an ambition 
to do well, by a thorough use of his power, which 
should be fanned, a proi>er love of praise worthy to 
be nourished; their nabits of work, which will be 
i^t to last life-long, are now iust cooling in the 
mould where they were run ; tne whole charac- 
ter of the lad is like a fused metal, so diat you give 
it what cast you like— tiiese are the boy himself. 
Who will doubt, then, that die boy most needs the 
g;ood tools, the good ? aye, even the best, so that, 
indalgently hearing us so moderate, the only daim 
is for good tools, ye who heartily love your sons, 
five them that help. Not fit to use such ! How 
foolish to say this, and fsnej it ! overlook ^ 
plain truth, that whoever has the skill, the wit, the 
tact, so far to conquer the evils and troubles of a 
bad tool, as to use it well, can use any other. 
Ability to compass the former must, piactically 
speaking, measure a quart, if that for the latter be 
a pint Does not the quart include a pint / 

Candidly confess, then, if the above be so, that 
the proper conclusion is either that your son is fit to 
learn the use of good tools, or of none. Thus, fax, 
I have battled in oehalf of good tools, for the boysP 
sake — next for the sake of the master, or the afiec- 
tionate parent Lebt. 
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FOREIGN AbRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steamer Britannia we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals up to Ma^ 5th. 

Markets.— -tfsA« an improved demand. Cotton 
was firm, with an upward tendency. The stock on 
hand in Liverpool on the let of May, was 800,000 bales, 
against 860,000 same period last year. Fhur no 
change, nor can there be till the com bill is passed^ of 
whicn thero is a speedy prospect. Indian Jmcd selhnff 
freely. Cheese had slightly advanced. Be^and Bfrk 
dull. Naoal Stores sales larse. Jhllow a trifling re- 
duction. Tobacco little was doing. Wool an increased 
trade in foreign qualities. 

Money was much easier and readily obtained'at 3i 
to 4 per cent 

American ProvisUmB of all kinds were arriving freely 
in the British ports, and a quick market was antici- 
pated for them, although prices may rate low. 

Eariy New thtatoes appeared in the Irish market on 
the ] 8th of April. They were of the eariy emffely 
kind, planted in Januair, and were nearly fuU-cized 
and perfectly free from disease of any kind. 

Jn 4fj^ TVm with Bhstom and JFViiitw^We paid a 
visit to an old and esteemed friend, Mr. T. B. Black- 
bume, at his residence in Cheshire, and, in walking 
through his garden, saw an apple tree bearing bloom 
and fruit at £e same time. The apples had remained 
on the tree all through the winter, and appeared likely 
to continue there to welcome the sncceedine year's 
fruit We brought one of the apples away, which we 
send to a mutuu friend at New Toik, as one of the 
latest novelties from England. 

Oucmo and tke Potato Diseue^— Professor Johnston 
delivered a lecture on agricultural chemistry to a con- 
siderable number of farmers and others interested in 
agricultural pursuits, in the town of Montrose. In 
the course of his obeervatiouB the learned Professor 
referred to the application of manure to the potato 
crop, with a view of stoppinp^ the pro|;ress of the dis- 
ease. He recommended vanous apphcations, such as 
fuano, pounded kelp, and pearl ash, and condemned 
uie use of fermented dung. He stated, that where the 
dung was the richest the disease was tke worst ; and 
that there wa« least disease where guano was em- 
ployed. 

ioroducHon of SotUh jSmerican Potatoes into EhgUuuL 
—Potatoes from the Azores, New Granada, Oporto, 
and Naples, have been received in the garden of the 
London Horticultural Society, and' are about to be 
planted for the purpose of ascertaining whether a crop 
of sound potatoes cannot be produced from them. 
Those from Oporto consist of a pink and white kind. 
The sample from New Granada was composed of 
small, but clean fine-looking tubers. All the above- 
mentioned are apparently quite free from the peculiar 
disease of last season. Plants of the Yellow Peruvian 
potato, growing in pots, appeared to be heallhy* 

7b Efict Oreat JgncuUural Lnprovements.^Mt, Mechi 
says, in considering how these improvements can be 
most readily eflbcted — it is quite clear that individuals 
generally have seldom the means, the ability, or the 
inclination to carry out a perfect system of Agricultu- 
ral Improvement ; it must Se done by companies of 
associated capitalists, the same as our railways and 
other great undertakings. I will venture to assert, 
from experience, that there is not, in agricultural un- 
dertakings, one-'Hthe of the difficulty or uncertainty that 
attended railway operations. If there had been such 
a company, I, for one, would have invested my spare 
capital in it *, but there not being one, I have carried 
out individually, at no small personal trouble and 
thought, those improvements which I hope to see 
some day efiTected, as a matter of course, by a well-re- 
gpulated charter, of associated capitalists, who will de- 
rive not only a good pecuniary benefit, but the mora 



enviable gratification of having conferred a valuable 
boon on their fellow countrymen. — Farmers^ Heral/L 

Jmproied Method of Managing Farm-yard Mmmt.-^ 
At a late meeting of the Council of the Enslish Agri- 
cultural Society, M. Encoutre submitted nis plan of 
managing fiinn-yard manure. He said that the great* 
er number of farmers left their manure-heaps exposed to 
the rain, while the smaller number covered them with 
earth, but imperfectly, and without entirely preserving 
them from injury ana loss ; and he was led to conceive 
that this object would be most efifectually attained by 
covering the whole of their surface with a layer of tar 
mixed with lime. This covering, he imagined, would 
not only be a complete protection against the rain, bat 
would also tend to tho attainment of the following ob- 
jects: — 1. The retention of those exhalations which 
have nitrogen for their chief element, and, in a manur- 
ing point of view, are of the greatest value. 2. The 
watering of the heap by difierent mannriDfliqaids pro- 
duced on the farm, or furnished from other sources, 
should a deficiency exist 3. The acceleration of the 
fermentation and decay of the heaps by passing 
through them difilhnnt pipes heated by means u 
steam to a temperature ranging from 60 d^. to 
70 deg. F., and Applied by a boiler, of which the od- 
rinal price would not be more than je2 or ^£3. 11 
Encoutre also stated that the grain, before being sowb, 
was immened in a solution of eelatine and starch di- 
luted with brine, and then sprimLled with the manmt 
reduced to a dry and powdery stete. Having aven 
this account of his plan, he proceeded to detail the 
practical results which had been obtained in Fnnce 
by ite adoption; from which it i4)peared: — I. That 
only one-sixth of manure thus prepared would be re- 
quired in comparison with the quantity of commoa 
iarm-yard manure usually applied for the same extent 
ofsur&ce. 2. That the produce of grain was fbund to 
be one-sixth greater where his manure had been used. 
3. That after two years the same land was found to 
require only one-half of the original manarings to keep 
it in the same condition. 4. That the expense attesd- 
ing the application of this manure was 8s. per acie. 
M. £ncoutre, in conclusion, requested the Council to 
appoint one or more &im8 in difibrent parts of the 
country where his expeiimente might be repeated, and 
the value of his plan brought to me test of practical 
trial, expressing his willingness to eive his personal 
attendance to each of the places selected, and to in- 
struct the parties appointed to maXe the trial in the 
mode of proceeding. — Ihid. 

Ehw to Uis Jmsinomaeal lAmaor, — ^It should be dilatsd 
with four or five times ite Dulk of water, or till it it 
neariy tasteless, and used as a top-dressinc for giaa 
or young com, could it be convenientljr applied to the 
latter ; or, there may be added to it, in this diluted 
state, a sufficient quantity of gypsum, or, more direct- 
ly, sulphuric acid, for the purpose of fixing the ammo- 
nia which it contains. — Ibid. 

Vahte of Bone Dust. — A former recently institnted 
privately some comparative experiments, the results 
of which proved that bone-dust acta in the cnltivatiea 
of ground as compared with the best stable manure* 

1. In respect to the quality of giain, aa seven to five. 

2. In respect to the quantity, as five to four. — 3. In 
respect to the durability of the eneigy of the soil, as 
three to two. It produces several collateral advaota- 
ges : — 1. It destroys weeds. 3. It diminishes the ne- 
cessity of sufiTering the land to lie fiiUow. 3. This 
concentreted manure, or substitute for manare, is 
more easy of conveyance, less laborious to spread, 
and can with fitcility be applied to the steepest viae 
yards or other we( lanas, either in mountainous 
countries or in wet meadow land. 4. It renders agri- 
culture practicable with cattle breeding or grazing.— 
md. 
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Ths Book of Illustsiovs Meobanicb of Ev- 
ROFB AND Amveica. Translated from the French of 
Edward Foucaud, by John Frost D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. Pp. 344, with numerous embel- 
lishments. Price $1. This is an exceedingly interest- 
ing and most valuable work, especially for the young 
naechanic. It shows him what nas been done by emi- 
nent persons in the trades, thus teaching him by ex- 
ample what he himself is capable of arriving at, if he 
uses proper industry, economy, and perseverance. 

A TsxATiSB ON Mi£.OH Cows. By M. Francis 
Guenon, with introductory observations, by John S. 
Skinner. Published by Greelev & McElrath^ Nassau 
Street, N. Y. We have not haa an opportumty of ex- 
amining the living subjects to test the accuracy of the 
wonderful discovery herein claimed by M. Gruenon ; 
but a fiiend of ours m the country, who took the work 
in hand, and looked over three separate herds of cows 
comprising 153 head, embracing all kinds of milkers, 
from venr good down to very poor, informs us, that 
the ** qtiirui" were far firom proving in&llible guides in 
distinguishing their good or bad qualities at the paiL 
Observations are now making in various places which 
will fully determine the truth of the criterion. If the 
book prove not true, still it is of value as a commence- 
ment of a new kind of observation on the subject. 
And yet we think those tests already well known to 
shrewd judges, of the size and shape of the ba^; the 
texture of its skin ; the setting of the teats ana their 
number ; and the development of the milky veins in a 
calf, are more certain evidences of good or indiiTerent 
milking qualities, tium those here given by M. Guenon. 

A First and Sbconp Latin Book. By Thomas 
Kerehever Arnold. Carefully revised and corrected 
by Rev. J. A. Spencer. From the fifth London Edi- 
tion. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Pp. 333. 
Price $1. Tnese volumes are the first of a series of 
classical school books on the basis of OUendorfs 
much and justly admired system — limitation and fre- 
quent repetition—- just as a child learns its own 
Unguage. 

A Pbaotxcal InTaonucTioN to Latin P&osx 
CoH POSITION. By the same author and reviser as the 
above. Appleton & Co., 300 Broadwajr. Pp 340. Price 
$X, The principal advantages which this work has over 
those of a siimlur kind are, that it contains a copious, 
but concise illustration of Latin synonymes, and a 
careful and precise notation of the dtfibrences of idiom 
between the Latin and English languages. In addition 
to this tiie exercises are wholly in English. We 
know of none more valuable than the two works 
above, for the elementary scholar. 

Statistics of the Woollen Manufactvebs in 
THE IT. S. ; containing the number of woollen manu- 
fitctories in operation m the U. S. ; the location ; with 
the names of the owner^ firm, or company -, the num- 
ber of cards run by each; and the kind and quality of 
^ods manuf&ctured, fcc. Wm. H. Graham, publisher, 
Pp. 190. Price 50 cents. This is a valuable statistical 
work, and is p repared with more accuracy and folness 
of detail than we could suppose possible. 

A Guide to the Oecbard and Fruit Garden : 
or an Account of the most valuable Fruits cultivatea 
in Great Britain. By Geoise Lindley. With addi- 
tions of all the most valuable Fruits cultivated in 
America. By Michael Floy, Gardener and Nursery- 
man, Harlem, N. T. Pablished by J. C. Riker, 129 
Fulton Street. Pp. 4*20. Price $1.50 We are pleased 
to hail a new ana improved edition of this valuable 
work of ProC Lindley, Americanized by so experienced 
a pomologist as Mr. Floy, who says, vny truly, that 



the superiority of this work consists in the exceeding 
accuracy of its nomenclature. Mr. L. availed himseu 
of the facilities afforded him by the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society of London, where fruits of all 
kinds and irom all quarters are cultivated, their cha- 
racters noted, and their merits or demerits fairly 
weighed. We need not inform our readers that ^is is 
a standard work, and by the valuable additions of Mr. 
Floy it is almost as necessary to the American as to 
the English cultivator of superior firuits. 

Coal Tab not good for Fruit Trees.— A cor- 
respondent in the Ohio Cultivator states, that a neigh- 
bor of his had a large orchard of voung apple trees, 
planted out one year, and a numoer of fine budded 
peach trees, some of which had been badly used the 
winter before by the rabbits ; and to all ofwhich he 
applied last fiul, coal tar, laid on with a painter*! 
brush, to the height of two feet firom the ground. He 
says tnat he found this " a &tal plaster," and they art 
now all dead f-^bnmt up, as if aona fortu had oeen 
rubbed round their trunks ! This is bad enough ; but 
my neighbor, in his unbounded admiration of Down- 
ing, had purehased in Cincinnati a barrel of the Uatk 
drop, and insisted upon my using it on some of my beaa- 
tiful and choice peach trees, wnich, the spring before^ 
I bought of that excellent nurseryman, 8. S. Jackson ^ 
and they, too, are all dead 1 

A Great Later.— A friend informs ns, that he 
has a Dorking hen which laid 143 eggs last year, 
without sitting. She then sat and faAtched out a 
brood of 14 chickens. Who can beat this f 

An Extraordinart Potatow— A sweet potato, 
raised in this town firom seedplanted in June, was 
shown to us on Friday last. Wnen first taken from 
the ground it weighed j^wrfswi awrf thnt (iMvicr pounds, 
and measured in cirenmference thtrtf-Jwr inches. In 
shape it resembled a turnip more than a potato.*-- 
Newport Bhpdk hiamd^. 

A Prolific Cow^-^ilr. Benjamin Eaton, of Bow- 
doin, Lincoln Coun^, Me., owns a cow^ which, with- 
in a year, producedy&ecoliwt— the last time, three heifyr 
co^Mt— which are all in a thriving condition. 1 he 
owner intends raising these for his own dairy. Such 
instances are rare of fruitfulness in cowa 

Bee FssnER.— Mr. Elam Bush, of Shorebam, Vt^ 
has just proved a new feeder, constructed by himself 
The Dees feed actively and with perfect safety, when 
the sun shines, even u cold weather. It is a square 
tin box with a glass cover, having a hole through the 
back. This is to be fiwtened to the hive, so that the 
bees can pass out and into the box only. — if. T. Mech. 

Sugar Crop. — ^Mr. P. A Champomier, of North 
Carolina, has published a pamphlet gi^inc the detail 
of the sugar crop of Louisiana last year. Tne product 
was 136,690 hhds., weighing 207,337,000 lbs. The 
number of planten is 2,077. In 1844 the number of 
hhds. was 191 J324, and of pounds 304,013,000. It should 
be remarked, nowever, tnat in the above estimate of 
the crop of 1844 the cistern sugar was excluded, while 
that of tiie past season is included. 

The molasses crop of last year waa estimated by 
Mr. C. at 9,000,000 gals. 

Cherry and Peach Lxavss Poisonous to 
SbexP'— A &rmer lately turned his sheep into a lot 
occupied by some cherry trees, which had sent up 
shoots torn the roots; the consequence was, that the 
sheep partook of the leaves of these shoots, and were 
soon seen stagsering about the lot and tumbling upon 
their heads. Many of them died, when their stomachf 
were found to contain large Quantities of these leaves, 
which, all know, abound witn vnuik acid, fetal alike 
to man and animals. It should be known, too, that 
the stones and twigs, as well as the leaves of th« 
peach, also contain prussic acid, and are poisonous. 
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ASHES, Pots, per 100 lbs. 

Pearif oo. 

BALEEOPE Ill- 

B ARK, QmreltroB, Urn, 

BEANS, White, kHnh. 

BEESWAX, An. TeUdw, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, ground, boeh. 

BRISTLES, AmeileaB, lb. 

BUTTER, T^le, do. 

Shipping, • do. 

CANDI^, Mould, Tallow, do. 

Sperm,.. •• ...do. 

Steahne, do. 90 

CHEESE, do. 5 

COAL, Anthracite. 900O!be. 5 00 

CORDAGE, Amerlces, lb. U 

COTTON do. 6 

COTTON BAGGING, Aner. henis... .Tvd, 13 

Kentucky do. » 

FEATHERS, lb. 90 

FLAX, Amerleaa, do. 7 

FliOUR, Northem and Weelem, bU. 4 50 

FVtBcy •«.•• ••• do. 5 95 

Sonthem, • .....do. 4 38 

Richmond City Mille, do. 00 

Rye do. 1 00 

GRAIN— Wfaeat,Wes(erB, bwh. 03 

Somhein do. 00 

Rye, do. W 

Con, Northern, do. f7 

Sovthfln, do. 00 

Bailey do. 09 

Gate, Northern, do. 49 

floQthem, da 95 

GUANO do. 9 00 

flAY.ln hales *^1*»«„S 

HEMP, Riuria, clean, do. 905 00 

American, water-rotted, ton, 105 00 

American, dewHTOUed, ...do. 75 00 

HIOBS, Dry Sottthen, do. 8 

HOPS.....: lb. 90 

HORNS, 100. I 00 

LEAD, pig do. 4 19 

Sheetandbar * lb. 4 

MEAL, Cora, bbi. 9 95 

Tjom... hhd. 16 75 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 98 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL ffTORES-Tar, .....bbl. 

Pitch, do. 

Roein.. do. 

Turpentine, .......do. 

SpUti Tnrpeatliie, Sovtheia, fal. 

OIL, Limeed, AmeriaaB, dOb 

Castor, do. 

Laid, do. 

OILCAral, 100 lbs. 

PEAS^FIeUL bosh. 

PLASTER OF PABISk ton. 

OrofanfLUibbls., ofdOOlbt. 

PROVISIONS— Beer, Meas, bbl. 

Prime, do. 



ForkMsii, 
Prime,. 

Laid, ..**. 

Baeon sides. 
In 

Hams, 



.lb. 
Rounds, in nlekle,. .do. 
.bbL 
.do. 
..lb. 
•do. 

Smoked do. 



• —4 



Pickled, do. 

Shooldeis, Smoked, 40b 

PlekM, do. 

RICE, .TTTT!: looibs. 

SALT, Mckt 

C ommon, bnsh. 

SlRiW Clover, .*• lb. 

Timothy, 7 bosh. 

Flnx,cleaa do. 

rough, do. 

SODA, Ash, eont*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 
Snlphate Smla, froond, ....•••• f ... do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

SUMAC, American, too, 

TALLOW. lb. 

TOBACCO da 

WHISKEY,Amsitean, .0^1. 

WOOLS, aanmy, lb. 

Merino, da 

Half blood, da 

do 
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RBKAsn.— jf«AM la fUr demand. C»tten has receded a shade 
since the arrival of the Britannia. Fimr hi moderate leqoesi, 
with a very lam stock on hand. Orate of all kinds dull. Jb- 
loBta firm. Jhnal Stora little doing. ProviHnM menlly 
In fldr demand. OkMts quit* brisk. JUecdoU. amgmrmm,9ad 
in demand. TWeeeeia fldr reqa.sC SPM qolec 

Jlfen^ is mnch easier. « 

Staekt have become quite Ann. 

7As freather has been very relay through Mar, and rather 
WMm. At the South we hear complaints of the backwaidnees of 
the Cotton. Sugar, Rice, and Tobaceo^ an nsMrfcably pranis- 
Ing. Wheat generally is looking well, a few flalds have heea 
mvaged by the fly. The erops at the North, thoagh lathcr 
backward, are promlsinf— grass and hay never nsoia no. Upon 
the whole the proepecls thus ihr are quite fiivoiablo. 

To CoaaaspoimBim.— L. T. Talbot, &, VL W. PhUlps, PnC 
Gale, and Solon RoUasoa, ar« received. 

B -,- I I- 1 - - rm \ 1 n m \ \ -^-" 

New ToEK Statu AoEicvLTiraAL Socibtt.— At a meaHag of 
the Eseentlva Committee at Aobam, the past month, on aedea 
of Mr. Sieveas, it was 

JZcsWved, That no Premium be hereaAer given <m fino-WDoIM 
sheep, except they shall have been shorn at the last pnccdfaig 
sheanif season; that the date of the shearing and tkaafs of the 
Seeee be given: that on the slmep and fleece Jotetty the Pie> 
mlom be awaaded ; that the Coomiltlee consist of ftva, two cf 
whom at least shall be staplers at the original Conmltatlon of tfat 
Committee, and If piaeticable shall be so at the tlase of their final 
action ; that satis(hetory evtdeaeeof the afe and Identity of the 



uvooOTj the tisM of shearinf and afe of the fleece be 
tothe Oommltiee,or there sliall ao nemlum be awarded. 

AMsaicAir Haan BooE.— Mr. L. F. Allea iafbrnm vs that the 
priated sheets of his Herd Book an la the hands of the binder 
aad that they wiU be ready for deUvery by the HHh or ISth of this 
month, at the lateet Subscribers In this vicinity can have their 
volumes by calling at our ofllee. 



iMPOETBa Biaxoa Saaar.— Poor Baton backs and fliar 
arrived at this port, to our consignment, on the 91st alL, oa boanl 
ship Atlantic fiom Bremen. They were selected fttNU the Bee- 
toral flocks In Germany, by Mr. John A. Taintor, of Bartfoid, 
Coan., one of the best judges of sheep aad wool in Ais eoaatry. 
He was assisted la his cholee by Baron de Spieck, one of tbs 
most oelebraled wool-growers la iSurope. In conseqaeace of 
their belog still la their cages while we an wxlttac this psia- 
gnpli, we cannot examine these sheep as well as ire could 
wisa; but they strike us as beUic by flir the laigest and best 
finmed Saatoas we over saw— fully eaual la else to tha Uitest 
Merinos. In Act most superb animals, with a nofale 
and showing constltatlon equal to their sine. The 1 
well as we can judge an very soft and flae, eoveriag the 
clear down to their toes, aad oa thebr forehead aad aioaad theii 
eyes. They will shear heavy. These sheep are for Mr. Baal. 
C. 8covl% Salisbury, Goaa., who has a lane flock of aaffve 
Saxons. He designs them for Ills own use. we shall aadeavor 
to give the paMlc fhll particolan of this Impo r tattoa U e i ea ll w . 
I^e eeasldsr it a very haportantone to the country, aad han as 
doabt Mr. fl. will be well pai d for his enteiprlse. 

" AYRSHIRE BULLS. 

The Subscriber has one three-year eld AynUra halljtar sale, 
price flOO ; aleo, oae three months old, pries 900^ 



United States. 
Lyme, Conn. 



bred tfom stock lauMNrted by hLnmlf, irom the best hiaeds ia 
Scotland. It is believed that they have no suporion ie tks 



R. 8. ORIBWOLD. 



NSW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUHC. 

187 WATia STKEBT. 

The Subscriber has lust reeelved a large assortmeat of Lamp- 
soa*s snaths, and Tower's hoes. Pope's, Partridge's, aai 
Hopkins* oelebmted Hay forks. 

Alio, a large assortment of Stevaas*, ShwIair's, aad Thon'k 
Cnttsts, for eutflag Hay, Strew, aad Stalks. 

OBBAP nowa, 

Made np by Pitnied Machlaeiy, at tha lowast prtcii^ 

No.S.M.deCeL 

m BSlaer A Hortoa. 
SO " ** 

81 " *• 

Laagdoa*s Horse Boa 

SOVTHE aa PLOWS. 

No. 10^ 
" ll( 
Can. 



A. B. ALLBIC 



IMPROVED BERQEN PLOW. 

The subscriber has just received a lot of the ahova 

BMaofoetiired by B. M«y«>i.N«waik. N.^ 

A. B. ALLEN, 1S7 Water Snaet, N.T 



ABVBBTISBMSRTS. 
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8AXTON ib MILES, 

B00K8SLLER8, PUBLI8HXIIS, AND 8TATIOHZB8, 

Wo. 906 Broadwaj, Weir Torit, 

Would partlcQl&rlT cidl attoBtlon to tbolr auortineiit of worka 
portaining to AgricQltars and Rural Eoooomy, a few of which 
are etminenitod, with the retail prioes, fboin which a liberal dis- 
count will be made when i number of works are ordered at one 
time, Tlz. :-- 

Townley on tiie Honey Bee. 50 eenti. 

The American Flower Garden Directory. Price $ISS. 

The Amerioan Bliepherd. Price $1. 

Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, American Agricnltnrist Price tlJB. 

Johnson's Agricnltoral Chemistry. Price •1.S6. 

Ruschenberger's Horsemanship, Price 91. 

Stock Raiser's Manml. Price ta. 

American Farmer's Itecyclopndia. Price Si. 

Treatise en Gktttle. Price $S. 

Prince's PomdoKical MaanaL Ptlee 91 JO. 

McMahon's American Gardener. Price |34n. 

Hoare on the Vine. Price OS cents. 

The Aaierfcaa Florist. Price 38 cents. 

Parnell's Applied ChemtedT. Price 91. 

Ure's Dlcttonery of Arts. Ilaanfhemres, kc. Price 90. 

Dana's Prise Essay on Ifaaurss. Price Jtt cents. 

FMsenden's Amenoan Oaidener. Prlee SOeenti. 

Knowlson's Cattle Doetor or Oow Doctor. Prlee 95 etnta. 

Comptoto Gardener and Florist. Price 37 cents. 

Bnlsi on the Roee. Price 75 cents. 

Prince ea the Rose, tiitprim. 

Downteg^snaltaadForastlYBes. Price 91J01 

Laadeeape Oardentaig. Price 93^0. 

Cottage Resldenc 



u 



Price 93. 



Lang's HlghlaadOotlRaeB. Price 91.50. 

Bvery Lady lier own Flower Gardener. Price 38 eents. 

Maaon's hfriery. Price 9L 

Hind's Ditto. Price 79 eents. 

EtefyManhlsowaQeidener. Mee 19| eeale. 

Thellon^itsHaUlBandBianafemeat Price 19|c«ils. 

Bonesinganlfs Oigaaie NaSwe. Price 50 cents. 

Draper's TrvKtise on Plants. Price 98^* 

Agncnltuial Almanac Price cents 

The American Ponlterar's Companion j a practical Treatise on 

the Breeding, Rearingf FMtenlng, and General Maneasment of 

the Various Bpedee of Domeitle Poultry, with lUiutrallans 

<fifty or 4lxt]r> and PortnUaef Fowla taken from LUh. By C' 

N. Bement. Price 9L95. 

Clater and Tooatt^s Cattle Doctor, containing the Oanses, 
BTmptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases inadent to Oien, 
Sheep, and Swine. 60 cents. 

Essays on tactical Agricnltore, by Adam Beatty, of Kentucky. 

^Ke American Turf Register and Stud Book. ByP.N. Idgar. 

Price n. 

LleUg's Agricultural and Animal Chemistry. Price 96 eti. each. 
** Amiliar Letters on Chemistry, nice 19^ cents. 

London'aHn6yelop0dlaofAgr1cultnnr(BiglWi). Price 910. 
'* EneyclopsBdlaofGaidening. Price 910. 
«■ Bnrrclopttdlaof Arehlleetnre. Price 914. 

Bii4|ettatt's xonng Oaidener's Assistant, new edltkm, much 
enlafged. Price 92. 

Bridgeman'a nult Cnlthrator's Manual. Price 09 easts. 
° Kitchen Gardener. Price 09 eents. 

*' Florist's Guide. Price Oieents. 

The ftencf's Mlae, being the most complete work on Maimrai 
ever published. Price 75 cents. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price 9U5. 

Youatt on the Hone ; a new edition. Price 91<7S. 

Rural Rconomy. By BonssiniattlL Price 91 JO. 

Stable Economy, br Stewart. Revised by A. B. Allen. Price 91. 

Johnston's Catechnm of Agrleultnral Chemistry and Geology. 
95 cents. 

The Complefe Fumer and Rural Beonomlst, by Thomaa G. 
Fassendeiu Prioe 75 cents. 

The New American Orchardlst by Wm. Kenriek. Price 87| ets. 

The Honey Bee, its Natural Ukiory, ke^ with 36 engmvlngs. 
Price 31 cents. 

Bees, Pigeons, BaUlie, and <b» Oanvy Bird, fhmlUariy de- 
acribed. Prioe 37d cents. 

The American Poultry Book; being a piaetlcal Treatise on the 
Management of Domestic Poultry Price 37 cento. 

A Traadse on Sheep, with the best means fiu thetar Geneial 
Management, Improyement, dtc., by A. Blacklock. Price SOeenti. 

The Theory or Horticulture ; or, an atttmpt to explaia the 
principal operations of Gardening upon Pfayiiologieal ntnelples, 
byXLIndley. Price 91)5> 

Gardening fbr Ladies, and Oompaalon to the Flower Garden, 
hylfn.Londoa. Priee91.50. 

American Husbandry. Price 91* 

The Farmer's Instmetor ; consisting of Bssays, Directions, and 
Hints ibr the Managementof the Fann and the Cterden. By J. 
Duel. 9 vols. Price 91. 

A Muck Maaual fbr Fsnnen,by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 ds. 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture, by M. LeOomto Chapcel. 
Price 50 cts. 



SkinaerotttfaeDQg. Price 75 cents. 

Mills' Sportsman's Library. 91. 

Pastoral Life of the Ancients. 9a 

Winter on the Horse, in press. 

Ives' New England Fruit Book. 09 cents. 

American Sylva ; a Description of Forest TVect in America. 

Grav's Botanical Text Books. 91JS0. 

Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. 91.50. 

Fmit CuUnrist, by J. J. lliomas, 69 cents. 

Tteatlse on Milch Cows. 95 cents. 

Stable Talk. fL 

Eaton's and Wright's ManualDf Botany. 93. 

First Lessons in Botany. 95 cents. • 

Orders promptly attonded to, for all kinds of Books In every 
department of Litoratnre. 

8AXT0N at MILES are Agents ibr all the Publications of the 
day, which will be furnished at publisher's pricee. 

Also, on hand, a completo assortment of School, Claodccl, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which they offte at whole- 
sale and retail, at the lowest prices Ibr Gash. 



AOENTB FOR THE AMERIOAN AORIOULTURI9T* 

JfswOttvmitCL F. Trowbridge. 

Jfmm^k^Jf.J, B.MySs. 

PASedc^Mo. J. M. OampbeU and David Landreth. 

WMdBgtsmt Fm Dr.R. ILReed. 

.dltaaf,JV. r. B.H. Pease. 

Syraemss, Jf. T. . .Stoddard db Babcock and L. W. HalL 

AtAmm^Jf. r. Aldan dbMarfchan. 

Roeksstm'jJir.T. C.F.CraesBna. 

Jiitfkisi jr. r.. J. B.BQtlerdKOo. 

BssUUfMus Baxton dbKelt 

MUwmmkitj Wis, Tlsr, • Hale db Hbnkiae. 

Ckkstg^iiU S. F. Gale JtCa 

ColmmkuSf fl'e.,end Mnigww u irftJUm HalidtMoeea. 

SULmOstMs^ HalaalldBCeUet 

MoiloB 4t CMewidd. 

Geone Lapping dB Go. 

A.O. Munn. 

MmOrimu D. Baksr db Co^ and N. Stede. 

wwctancc^ Qsss.. •■•••••«•••••••• •• vr. H. Moore dt Co. 

Cksriestsm, 8. CL »•..•• J.Thonpeon. 

JltksmSyOs0 J.J.Richards. 

StmuuudLGa Denlow db Weheter. 

AbW^^^-c J. Victor, Jr. 

AlrtdksSfJWsi..* GS.Tsinter. 

iFsedtandrXA, JEost Attoenn... Rev.A.W. Pool. 

Bound volmnee can be obtained of any of our Agsoto at9i-SS 
py volume. , 



I 



JustPnUiskstL 

A TREATISE ON MILOH OOW6, 

Whereby the qnaUty and quantity of milk which any cow will 
give may be accurately determined by observing Natural Marka 
or Extomal Indlcattons alone ; the length of time she will con- 
anue to give milk, 6fce,fcc By M. Francis Guenon, of Libone» 
France. Translated fir the liinncts' Ubcaiy flom the French, 
by N. P. Trist, Esq., lato tT. 8. Consul at Havana. With Intro- 
ductory Remarks and Observattons on the Cow and tbh Daiut. 
By John S. Skinner, Editor of the Farmsn' Library. lUustrated 
with numerous engravings. 

Price for single eoples, neatly done up in paper covers, 37 1-9 
cents. Full bound hi cloth and lettered, 09 l4l cents. The usual 
discount to booksellers, agents, country merchants and peddlers. 

Farmers thRmnhout ttie United States may receive the work 
through the mafls. The poetage on each copy will be about 7 
cents. ByrBmttting99fteeofpoetege we will send eseeneiptes 
of the work done up in paper ooteie tor Country Merehants visit- 
tag any of the citftee urtU fneure the wortc fiv Ooee who may 
wlshtooMainlt Plcaec send en your ordors. Addieei 

6RULBY db MoBUUTH, 
9t* Tribune BnUdtogs, New Yori^. 

PERUVIAN OUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber kcepa* thia anperior IbrUiiner constantly on 
hand fbr sale, in bags, barrsls, half barrels, and kMs. It cobms 
direct flfom the Afont of the Penivlaa Ocmpany, and Is wananted 
genuine and of a Irst rato quality. 

Five tons and over. • *9 cents psr Ih 

One ton and nndsr five toM 91-8 do. 

Halfatonandvidereneton 91-4 do. 

Underhalfaton • 91-9 do. 

This Guano la packed in faagn welghiag fkum 190 to J50 lfas.( 
barrela, flnm 990 to 990 lbs. ; half barrels flnm 115 to 130 lbs. ; 
VB about 00 lbs. each. When a larisr quantity than one 



ton is taken, it Isexpeeted H wiU he ta bnp. No allowance 
for tare, and no chal|e fiv packagee. Cartsgeeztn. 

_ A. B. AlLgN, ISTWater Street, N.Y. 



HOVEY^ SEEDLINQ STRAWBERRY. 

Price 91.60 per hundred plants, and 910 per thousand. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Stieet, N.Y. 
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AD VBRTISEMBNW.— CONTENTS. 



NEW YORK AORIOULTUItAL WAItEHOU9C« 

Fanners, Plante», and Oasdenen, will find the larobst aito 
MOST coxPLBTa assortment ' of Agricultural luipleaiBnts of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever oflered In the New Vork Mar- 
ket. Most of these Implements are of new and highly Improved 
patterns, warranted to do made of the best materials, pat together 
In the strongest manner, of a Very superior finish, ajoid offered at 
the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of n^tr dlfibrent kinds 
of Plows manufitctured by Ruggles, Noorse Ac Mason, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., also in New York— for the South a« well as for the 
North ; Harrows of dlflbient patterns and alses ; Rollers of wood 
and castriron on a new principle ; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention; Cultivators, with diflerent kinds of 
teeth ; Horse powers of wood or of cast-Iron; very strong and su- 
perior ; Grain Threshers ; Fanning Mills ; imlU for grinding 
corn, fcc, a new invention ; Corn Sheller for hand or horse 
power, the latter shelling 300 bushels of ean per hour ; Vegetable 
Calters, will cut a bushel of roots for cattle In two minittes ; Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Uoes — indeed. Field and Garden tools of all kinds. 

Castingi for the various kind of Flows manu&etured in Wor- 
cester and New Yoric ... 

Seed* for tk€ Fhrnur and OardcMr,—A choice easottoiMt of 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Com, Beans, Peas, RntAbaga, Turnip, Cabbage, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Gmaa-Seeds, and Impcored va- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

WifCLatka amd SUwi.—Jtkfferwt kinds and flaee oooftantly 
on hand. . . 

FertUixerg,-^FenviUL and Aftican Gaano, Bone-dnat, Lime, i 
Plaster of P&rie, dee. 

FhtU nd Ornmmmtkd TVsm a$uL Skruht^^OHiien Cakra for 
these, and ezeonted from % choice of the best Nnxaerifla, Gardens, 
and ConservatoHes in the United States. 

Horaet, CaiUU, Sheep, and Sinm.— Qrden exeeoted Ibr Block of 
all kinds, to the besiMtvaatage. 

A Daaoriftkte Cbta^igw.— Thla will be seat «» aay one graUa, 
apoa application, paat-paid. to the subscriber. * It comprises 80 
pages, and Is lllnstrateil with » grant variety of wood cuts. 

The American AgrienUnriat Mmanac—^ P^iMi ^th wood 
ents. Price 915 per thousand. 

Agricultural Boake^—A^anaml assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLBN, 187 Water Btwe^ N.T. 

PURHAM STOCK FOR SALSi 

The Subscriber has on hii| fhrm near this city, mors stock thaa 
he needs, and will sell two^ two-year old, and two yearling 
heifers, one yearling bull, and four spring calves. The price of 
ihe latter will be flrom f 50 to f75, when about 3 months old, and 
tbsjxice of the yearllnfi and two-year olds, will be from 9100 to 
• 125. This youn^ stock was oot by the bulls Duke of Wei iington 
and the prize bull Meteor, both possessing the Moed of the herd 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, 
Bnsiand. This stock Is out of first-rate milking Durham cows, 
ana will carry its own recommendation. GEO. VAIL. 

TV^yy, June 1st, 1848. 2t 

POUDRETTE FOR BALE. 

The Lodi Manufiicturing Company ofler Poudrstte for sale at 
the foUowiog prices. At the Factory on the Haokensack River, 4 
miles from New York in bulk, 35 cents per busliel, and Bl*63 cts. 
per banel. Delivered In New York from 1 to bbls.^f 3 00 per 



Apply to the office of the 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, 



7 bbls. and over, $1.75 per bbL 



wliers printed directions and other InformatloA may be obtained. 
May.9t 

FOR SALE. 

A fhll blooded Narraoaasett, saCA'S Iwrse. TUs breed has 
been in the ihmlly of the lata Governor Jay, for tha last sontory. 
They are raeheran and not vacara. He is Syears old, and tho 
only entire horse of the breed which is left. He is very fint, will 
lack his mile within 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are highly 
astsemed as saddle horses for ladies aad gentlemen, and Mag a 
▼ary high price. Apply to James R. Dey, No. M Liberty Street, 
New York. 



FIELD AND 0ARD£N SEEDS. 

The Bohscriber has been so often leqoested to add Garden 
Seeds to his assortoient of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do so, and now oflbn for salea great variety, grown by 
lesponsible persons, aad put up expressly for him. They are 
Ikasb, and he confidently tUnks may be veiled upon. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Strait, N.Y. 

TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN.- 

GsfC-tnm Talliea or Jifoming SUekafor 5s/s.— This Is a recent 
Invaatioa, and is so constructed as to receiva the name of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass eovar, thus keeping it safe and 
always distinct to be seeo. They will last half a century, and 
are very cheap, costing only SO cents to ^LSO per dozen. 



DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufficient use for him, the subscriber offers for sale 
Us thorough bred Imported bull, Prince Albert. His sire was the 
celebrated bull. Or Thonas FairflUf and his pedigree can be seen, 
ia ths BritUh Herd book. Vol. 4, page 38i. He is five years old, 
a red roan, of medium slse, and of quiet temper. If notprevioosly 
disposed of, he win be oflered for sale at the nejt show of tha 
New York State Agricultursl Society. 

Letters on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, where the bull nmy be seen. 

ROBERT IK>NALDSON. 

THE AMERIOAN AQRICULTURI8T. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtom be MiLas, 905 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TBRMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; three coftos for Two 
Dollars; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural SocleUes order the work for d lstributioB, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
yearTfor the MonOlyNanibers, and aEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
p^ copy for bound volumes. It will bo expected that thsee 
(uders come officially, and be sigaed toy the Pre si dent or Becretsry 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this vtxj 
low rate Is, to benefit the ftmnlng eonununity more extensively 
than it oottid otherwise be done. We hope, haneefoith, to sse 
the Agriculturist l|i the hands of ovary Fanner and PSaaier in t» 
country. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transporuxi bv nnill under tha saaro rsgulatioas as n a w s p aa eii , 
vie. : free any olstance not over 30 miles from Its piaoe of pnUIn* 
tion J over this^md within lOD miles, or tu aay town in tha Sttts 
of New York, ema eaat postage on each aumber,aad ens mmdaka^ 
eanU if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Tnt AMaaicAH AaaicoLnnHST, widi 
tables of contents complete, for sale at SIjOO each ; de- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1JI5. Theaa are hand- 
some, tnsteftil books, aad make very desirable prsBslamK for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, aad should also find pisee, 
hi all ovr District Sehqol Libraries. They constitnte the beetsad 
nxMt complete treatise' on American Farmfaiig, Stock-Bioediag 
and Horticulture, extant When several coyies are cvderad, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers aotlchig the numbers of this work moath* 
ly, or advertising it, will be ftumshed a copy gratis, upon sendiat 
such notice to this office. 

QUANO. 

The Subscribers ottet for sale, on very accommodatiaf tmaa, 
the balance of the ship Shakspeare^s carro, the only direct bn- 
portation into this port ftom Ichaboe. hrach guano ftom oihsr 
narts of Africa has been sold as Ichaboe, which oa trial has pn»- 
auco4 un&vorable rasalls. To prevent the loss of aaunonta, ddi 
cargo has been put In alr-tlght casks. Apply to 

Feb. 6, 1846. B. K. COLLINS dc CO., 56 BaoA 8l 

OONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 

Appllcatlovof Lime ; Iron Hurdle Fence 19 
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ECONOUCAL MODE OF PfiESERTINO 
CHERRIES. 

A ruxiTD of ours, who was traTeUing throDgh 
the count]' of Suffolk, on Loag IsUnd, a tew 
moaths ago, infomiB as that, in rtoppineata public 
bonse, he was BurpriBed to find oa Uke table a. 
cherry pie, apparently as iiesh and good as though 
the miit had jusl been plucked (lom the tree. On 
inquiring where the cherries had been obtained, he 
-was tola that they had been gathered nearly a year, 
and had been prceervad apeea b ly to the following 

Procure the cbem«s ripe aitd fresh from the tree, 
and without any preparatioD, pat them into a bottle 
or wide-ntouthea jar, filling it about three-fouiths 
fuIL Then poui in commoa molaseea, freab and 
cool from the cask, until the veasel ia nearly filled ; 
cork or aeal it up air-tight, and let it aside in some 
cool dry place, occasionallyBbaking the vessel, in 
order ioM. its contents nay be well miied. A por- 
tion of the molasses will be absorbed by the cher- 
ries, which will render ihetn sufficiently agreeable, 
ivhen made into puddings or pies, without the ad- 
dition of any sugar or svnip. The liquid which 
remains in the jar after tne cherries are taken out. 
has an agreeable flavor, and, when nixed with 
'water, forms a wholesome and refreshing drink. 

THE HATIONAL FAIR; 
This was opened at Washington, D. C, on the 
2Ist of May, and continued nearly three weeks. 
ll was the first National Fair ever attempted in the 
United States, and was held for the double purpose 
of display and sale of the different kinds of domestic 
manuiaciuiM in wood, metals, silk, cotton, and 
wool. The exhibition exceeded all expectation, 
and required two large halls about 400 feet in 
length, to aceoDunodale the different articles brought 



ia Of these there were an imm«nse variety of 
superb finish, and great utility: The number of 
viaitors at the ¥air was estimated at over 30;000, 

' the receipts for sales of tickets went far to pay , 
its expenses. It was an experiment, anf.has been 
eminently successful. A goodly number of agii- 
cultuial implements were exhibited, and attracted 
much attention. We trust there will he a repetition 
of this Fair. Few tbisgs are better calculated to 
bring the North and South together, and give the 
people of this mighty Union an idea of the immense 
value and great variety of its domestic fabric*. 
Washington, during the session of Congress, is jnst 
the place for holding such a Fur; its natural posi- 
''"I makes it a sort of middle ground, and being the 
t of government, it will naturally attract more 
tors than any other place oat of the city of 
New York. 

EVmENCE OF THE SEXES IN THE 
STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

Hr, S. 8. Jjcxsov recently exhibited befote die 
Cincinnati Horticultnral Society, the following 
strawberries, which show concmsively the influ- 
ence staminate floweis (males) have over pistillate 

(females) : — 

Hovey's pistillate seedling, grown with stami. 
nates near ; had 30 large perfect fruit, and ever; 
blossom a perfect fruit 

2. The same strawberrr grown by itaelf; St 
blossoms, a few defective, Wt not a single fruit 

3. The old genuine Hudson, grown with staml- 
nates near ; 25 perfect fruit, and every blosaom 
produced a perfect berry. 

4. The some strawberry planted with the Li 
Grange Hautbois ; 28 blossoms, with not a riqgle 
perfect fruit, but some very email delectivo bemea. 
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CTLINMItClL CBTTiK — ^ASBICCL tURl IN CHIHA, ETC. 



(The object of thii experiment wu to test the que»- 
tioD whether the Scvlets could be impregnrnted with 
tte HautboiH.) 

5. HoTey's Perfect (BIossoid) j 22 bloseoms. bat 
not a single perfect berry. 

CTLINDBICAL CHURlt. 

Tint dutm is 

I constniction, 
d combines all 
t good qnali- 
a of other 
cndls of simi- 
rcoDitnictioD, 
ilh this addi- 
inal advanlage 
at the duher 
ablator cui 
Fia. St. be luen out in 

m moment, any time it ie required to be cleatiKd. 

Tbit is important (o be done after every chaming, 

in order to keep it sweet, and from tainting the 

cream. Price from (2.00 to $4.00. 



tide of commerce, in the shape of small cakes, 
which are made by mixing with it a portion of 
loamy eaith, and then thorotiKhly <lrying thinn. 
These cakes are never applied Sij, but are dilated 
in as much animal water as can t« procured. Old 
plaster is esteemed so valuable a fertilizer aa eome- 
titnea to induce a fanner to re-plaater an old room 
that he may fertilize his fields with iL Before ma- 
nure is taken oQt of the receptacle, in the field, it is 
BuiKred to become half putrefied, in which state it 
is pnl upon the plants. Some seeds are put into 
manure until they have germinated, while others 
are planted enveloped in their appropriate manure. 
After the plant has grown a few inches, it is ania 
manured with that which is much diloted. The 
efiecf b immediately apparent in an accelerated 
growth. — C%tn«sc Rtpoiitorg. 



AGRICULTDBE IN CHINA. 
^ Tbx great reqaisilea in the Chinese system of 
sgticalture are meanre and water; and, (o obtain 
these, their whole energies are devoted. The soil 
is rarely allowed to lie fallow, and in most parts 
produces [two crops annuallv. It is assiduously 
pulverized, and different soils are also mixed to- 
gether to improve the quality of each. They will 
cany sand for a long distance, to mix with clay — 
heavy soils, and loam, to put with that which ap- 
pears too loose. During tbe few months of win- 
. ter, in the southern provinces, the soil is sometimes 
tbiiiwn up into heaps, where it has been mixed 
vith some v^etable matter, thus making a kind 
of comppet, and also presenting a greater surface 
to the air ; after which, those lands which require 
Sooding, are covered with water, and hoed and 
turned over, until the whole surface is reduced to 
mud. This process has still a farther fertilizing 
tendentr. For a manure, the Chinese collect every- 
thing of a vegetable or animal kbd that can possi- 
ilj be applied to such a purpose. Reservoirs, of 
bnck or wood, are du^ in the banks of the field, 
M«r a canal, into which every refuse substance is 
put. The principal one has a roof over it, and is 
plastered, that the contents maj^ not be absorbed 
into the earth. Bewdes this principal one, large 
Tases of stoneware are sunk in the ground, at con- 
venirait ^acea, for the use of passin|[ travellers. 
The children and poor people are conlinually em- 
ployed in collecting refuse animal and vegetable 
matter widi which to fill ap these receptacles ; the 
•weeping of the streets, hair from barters' shops, 
ol&l from the batchers, feathers, horns, and bones 
ndaced to powder, soot, and the deposits of creeks 
and rivers, are all industriously gathered up and 
thought Buffidently valuable to be carried a peat 
distance, e^ecially if water carriage is convenient 
The dung of all animals is esteemed above any 
Mher ki^ of mantire ; it often becomes an ar' 



-Fia 63. 

Gbikimtokes are now generally hung im frictkn 
rollers, and moved with a treadle, so that the per- 
n grinding can thus turn the stone himself with- 
it the assistance of another. 
These rollers render the movement of the stone 

a easy, and are so constructed that ther can 
ly be applied to the stone without the aid (rfa 
mechanic. Price of rollers 82.30 to $4.00. 

iHPonTEi) Saxon Suxxp.— -Under this head wa 
had but a moment to give a hasty notice in our last 
No., page I9S, of four Saxon bucks and four ewM 
just imported from Germany, bv Mr. Scoville. of 
Connecticut After our paper nad gone to preas, 
we had an opportunity ot examining these sheen 
fully, and found that they more than justifled all 
the encominms we then passed upon (hem. The 
staple of tbeir wool is very fine, soft, and even ; 
the fleeces heavy, and so close as to be imperviou 
to rain. Their forms are quite superior, and they 
show such vigor, size, and constitution, as to give 
us an entirely different opinion than we had before 
entertained of Saxon sheep. We really think them 
a valuable importation, and well calenlated to im- 
prove American Saxons in size, constitution, and 
weight of fieece, and as soch we earnestly rec^nn- 
mend them to (he attention of onr flock-moaters 
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f HEW TOBK FARMERS' CLUB. 

Tax meetings of this Club were tMpeeti*dT 
htU M the first end thiid Tneetkja ol Jnne, and the 
piincipel ubject disenssed wss Indian Cora, " 
VMta, modes <rf eookioc.planCtor. &c. 

Oi>m*yw)n. — Mr. Meiga nad s psper from the 
Rmrjie I^Horticniton de Pane, on tne efiects of 
tight and shade apon Tc^ielatioa, hj M. Poitem, 
tnm which we extncl the following : — 

" Shade is seeeesary for aU plants in theit iu- 
&ncj, or when they are dlMsaed, or when they 
haTe Butfered TJolence by remoTsl. Seeds genni- 
nate beat in obacurily, and are best when shaded 
for a few days after. The elonds farnish each 
obade often, bat art uses means to eive shade ~ 
then. Seeds that moM be sown on the surface, _. 
with hitle earth over Ibem, grow best if shaded for 
a time. Sbade is necMsary for such flawerinx 
plaata as are desired to prolong their Bowerit^ and 
u«ahneas. Shade is iropwiant to all pLuiU in 
slips, and is almost indiaiwisBble in <nder thai they 
may root well. Plants in Ught purify the air by 
abaimiDg carbonic add and diseiKaging the oxy- 
gen, and they ctwrvpt the air at night 1^ snflering 
carbonic acid to esn^ without being decomposed." 
It is Dpon this principle (hat the new and particular 
kind of manuring called " Gatneyiem," depends, 
which is staled to hare been employed with signal 
nsMcasby^. Gomejr, a faumerin EastConwan, 
Ei^dand. The operation consists in covniug nase 
hod with long straw, coarse bay, or other Sbrona 
!•.. w.k:.k^ -II >•-__-:- 



in upon the ground 



ground 



mntler, which is allowed to re 

until die grass springs through it to the de 

height, and then taking it oo and qweading 

nnothff portion of the field; the operation being 
repeated to long as the straw or hay remains suffi- 
ciently entire to admit of omvenient ^plication. 

IndicM Pudding, Ihmtiuag, frc— A. Barclay, 
Esq., British Consul, sent two Talnable directions 
for cookine the excellent hommony, which he pre- 
sented to the club a few weeks ago, which will 
soon be published in the Seportof theCcnnmittee 
on this subject 

Mr. Samuel Allen prasented to the club the 
" Fartner^ Own Pudding," made br a lady, the 
directionsandcost of whicn weteas follows : — 3 lbs. 
yellow corn meal, 6 cts. ; I lb. of beef suet. Sets. ; 
1 1 pints of BMbases, Beta.; lib. of dried currants, 
IS eta— Total, 34 cts. Tiiae required to boU it, 
fowhows. • .-t 

Mr. A. emphatieally remarked that this padding 
was made by a lady; " because," nid he, " s sus- 
pidon has gone abroad that the bachelors of this 
dob were monopolizing the rights of the ladiee, in 
cooking the Tanone deJicioos samples brought for- 
ward here. TTiu U a libd I The ladies, and not 
the bachelors, hare done all the cooking." 

The pudding was then served ont to thirty m 
for^ monben of the club, and all agreed that it 
was exedlent; whereupon, a nnanimons Tote of 
thanks was passed both to the donor and to the lady 
who made it 

JEifn-Jnad Com. — Hr. John S. Skinner read ex- 
tncts from letten from Maryland and Delaware, 
lalatiBg to kiln-drying com, with the view of show- 
ing the necessity of preparing com for exportation 
by this pro t ees, withont whuh, it is nty liable to 



become heated and musty, so as (o render it nnfit 
either for man or beast One of the wiilers. Dr. 
James W, Tliompeon, states that as " com is be- 
coming an article of export to other coontries, iiw 
qaiiy wss naturally awakened to ktu>w the beet 
modes of DTepaiing it for transportation. Expe- 
rience teaches, so far as yet ascertained, that com 
intended for exportation must be kin-iriad, if not 
mannfactured, in the country which [mdnces it 
This process was attempted in Connecticut at tba 
close of the Rerolution. The Connecticut millers 
used the white com, and produced an inferior 
article of fflcal, owing to want of skill in prejtaring 
it The Brandywine millera perfected tlieir kiln 
and adopted the yellow com, bv way of distinction. 
From greater proftcieney in kilu'drying and mann- 
factoring meal, they soon engroea e d toe West In- 
dian merkets for their yellow meal, and this indne- 
ed our farmera to grow so extensiTdr here the 
yellow com. At the sereral mills on tne Biandy- 
~^~ - . there are anonallv thus dried and ground, 
half million bnabels of corn. It keeps per- 
fectly rood for a long period, and does not appear 
to be deprived of any of its nutritive qualitiaa by 
being subject to heat" 

Tne other writer, Hr, JaBesCanby, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, in speaking of corn and com meiu, 
as articles of export to Enrhnd, reiaaAs, that, 
" after an experience of iiear& fifty years, beis of 
opinion that the kiln-dried Inoian com meal manu- 
factured htn, will have to be expMted in place of 
the corn itself. Tlie latter he finds invariably b»- 
comes so musty wlien packed for exportation, that J 
it is unfit for all pnrposes of Banniacture. The t 
only method to get the article iato England entirely 
sweet is to aendorders for Ae meat omy, and allow, 
manufacturera of good character to flU these orders." 

Mr. Charlee Henry Hall stated that it was a mis- 
taken notion to suppose that Indian corn would not 
thrive in Europe. It grows in Spain equal to that 
of any other country, even better than in oun — but 
it is solely used Acre for feeding swine, Ac. If 
the Spaniards had the requisite indnatry, thsy coaM 
"isily undersell us, and snpply Englaikd. 

TAB BETOLTINa HAT KAES^Fi*. N. 



This implement, with a hone, man, and a bof,' 
win rake tnnn fifteen to twenty-five acres per da^.' 
It can be Deed to good advantage even on quite 
rough ground. Price f7.S0 to W.OO. ' 
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crrtTtmE op stsawbbrries. — ^foreign cattle. 



CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 



Whxk we consider how easily strawberrtes are 
caltiyaled, the delicacy and healUifulneae of the 
fruit, that it 18 the earliest in the season, and ap- 
pears without a rival, we are astonished to find how 
few of the farmers have them in their cardene — 
they usually doing without them, or depending 
upon the capricious, wild growdi of a small and in- 
ferior kind in the fields. To say nothing of the 
luxury of having an abundance of strawberries 
during the season, in our own families, it is one of 
the most profitable fruits cultivated ; and many a 
fanner in this vicinity has made a snug fortune by 
growing them for the city market ^ticular at- 
teotkm is nven to this business in New Jersey, 
where patches will be found in abundance, varying 
fKM& one to fifteen acres. 

They are usually brought to market in small 
baskets holding one-third of a quart, and the price 
varies from 3 to 10 cents, according to the season 
and the time of marketing them. Twenty thousand 
baskets have been picked from a single acre, and 
sold at an avenge price of 5 cents per basket, 
making a product of $1 ,000. This is an uncommon 
case, however, and We presume it might be fairer 
to assume that eirht thousand baskets would be a 

Sood average yield per acre, sold at 4 cents, pro- 
neing $320. The expenses of culture and mar- 
keting are heavy ; but admitting that they net the 
grower only one-aad-a-half cents per basket, in t^ 
flddf and that he gets only six thousand baskets, it 
would leave a profit of $90 per acre. Suppose 
that only half this sum, $45 per acre, is realiz&l, it 
would still be a g;ood business to farmers in the 
im^borhood of cities. 

f The best months to set out strawberry plants in 
this climate are August, September, March, and 
April ; at the South, we should say, October, No- 
vember, February, and March. But as it is gene- 
rally impossible to get plants from the North before 
BliEurch, to send South, they should be ordered for 
that quarter as early as September, and then they 
would be certain to arrive there in season. The 
vines produce few berries the first year, but Ytry 
abundantlv' the second and third. After this the 
fruit rapidly deteriorates in size and quality, and 
new plantings should be brought into bearing, and 
the old ones dug up. 

We expect soon to be favored with a series of 
articles, with illustrations, on the culture of straw- 
berries, from a j^entleman in this vicinity, who has 
devoted much time and attention to ^em,we there- 
fore forbear any further remarks upon the subject 
for the present 

FOREIGN CATTLE. 

About eight months since, we noticed the 
following paragraph in the New England Farmer : 
*<The Massachusetts Agricultural Society have 
recently imported from England and Scotland, one 
bull and four cows of tiie North Devon, and a bull 
and four cows of the Ayrshire breeds ; all said to 
be ffood of their several kinds, at a cost of $3,000." 

U was with great pleasure and satisfaction that 
we read the above paragraph,'and it was our inten- 
tion at the time to nave made some remarks upon 



it, but such has been the demand upon our columns, 
that we have not been able to find a place for ^em 
till now. This importation, together with a subse- 
quent one by Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, 
shows that the good old Bav State is alive to the 
improvement of its neat stock, and that a reviving 
interest pervades this as well as many other sec- 
tions of the country. We trust that while these 
imported bulls are judiciously bred to native cows, 
the imported cows may be bred to none but these 
bulls, or others of pure breed fully eauai to them, 
BO that the stock will be kept pure and perpetuated 
with a view of improving that of the country at 
large, for generations yet to come, and not be neg- 
lected and suflered to run out, as has been the case 
with pretty much all, heretofore imported. We 
admire the liberality of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Societv ; $3,000 for ten animals — $300 eadi-* 
is a pretty nigh price though to send ^road these 
times for neat cattle ; and we hope, before any mors 
importations are made,* that the Societies and people 
of this country will cast about a little, and see if 
they cannot supply themselves equally well at 
home, and at a much cheaper rate ; for we hold it 
the duty of every good citizen to expend his money 
in his own country, when it is possible to get any- 
thing like the value for it, rather than send d)roiuL 
Upwards of four years ago we came to the conclu- 
sion, after a pretty thorough personal inspection of 
the different breeds of neat cattle in England, that 
we only wanted now and then a very superior bull 
or so, to give fresh blood to our stock, and that we 
already have about as good materials for all neces- 
saiv imnrovement as Great Britain can furnish us; 
and to tnis opinion we still adhere. 

Let us now took about a little, and name a few 
enterprising persons who have imported and are 
breeding Devons and Ayrshires, saying nothing of 
the numerous and wide-spread Durhams, and the 
choice breeds of Herefords scattered over the 
country. 

Mr. Patterson, of Maryland, has a herd of purt 
Devons, the originals of which were imported up- 
ward of thirtv years ago, from die best herds in 
England. These he has continued to breed with 
great success ever since, improving their blood with 
continued fresh importations wnenever it could 
be of the least advantage for him to do so. His 
herd numbers more than one hundred, all thoroug^i 
bred, and we believe as good animals as England 
can produce. He raises many steers annuafiy of 
the purest blood, and most faultless forms, for the 
simple reason that the demand for his young bulls 
is far short of the increase. So fastidious has he 
been in his breeding, that for several years after he 
commenced, he steadily refused to part with a 
single animal to breed, until he had got his herd to 
suit him in their general excellence, arul he had 
made his third trial of imported bulls from England, 
the last one, from BloomMd's herd, the same from 
which the Massachusetts buU was taken. At 
length, when he opened his herd for sale, he placed 
the choicest of them, except the selections for his 
own immediate breeding, at the moderate price of 
$100 ; and neither more did he demand, nor leas 
did he ask. Would it not have been quite as well 
for the Massachusetts Society to hav« purchased of 
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Mr. FatlenQn at #100 each, raUbertbon in ^igland 
at #300? 

Mr. Colt, of New Jersey, has Bome beautiful 
Deyons; the Messrs. Haribut, of Connecticut; 
Mr. Washburn, of Otsego County, this State, has a 
fine herd imported by Mr. Botch, and crossed in 
with Mr. Patterson's stock; Mr. Allen, of Black 
Rock, has a choice herd, made np from. Mr. Patter- 
son's stock and recent importations from England. 
Messrs. Garbutt & Breck, of Genesee County, have 
been breeding superior Devon cattle for years, and 
last October advertised a public sale of 40 to 60 
head. WiUi all their efforts, they could only sell 
14 head, at an average price of #60 each. The 
Massachusetts importation cost #300 each. 



Let U8 be understood. We have no wish, in the 
slightest degree, to diseourage tiie promotion of '^e 
highest ez^ence in all mat appertains to our 
agricultural advancement We advocate improve- 
ment in its greatest extent, and in nothing^ more 
than in our domestic animals. Numerous indivi* 
duals in our country, with a spirit and lib^ality 
nowhere surpassed, have invested thousands of 
dollars in the importatkMi of foreign eattle of the 
most approved quality, and from ttem have bred 
herds equal in value, and in all desirable points, to 
their ongiaals. Bui how have ^ey been reward- 
ed? In nine cases out of ten, thev have suffered 
the daep mortiication of finding their efforts and 
their eptarprise unappreciated, by thoee who, ap- 

before remarked ; and those who have seen both, proving their value, are about to adapt them to 

say, they are in no respects superior to Messrs. ' 

Garbutt & Breck's, when for the same money they 

could have got five for one ! 
A few years since, a young Englishman imported 

into the western part of this State, a very superior 

young bull and two heifers, pure North Devons, 

from the herd of Mr. Davy, of North Moulton, 

Devonshire, one of the best breeders of this sort of 

stock in England — ^his animals generally taking the 

first prizes wherever exhibited. These he found it 

difficult to dispose of at #100 each. They fell into 

hands that appreciated them, and are now highly 

valued. A majority of the cows composing the 

above herds, are good milkers, giving from 16 to 22 

quarts per day, making ramer more than an 

Average proportion of butter, thus showing the su- 
perior quality of the milk. 

Now, as to Ayrshires. Mr. John P. Cashing, 

of Watertown, near Boston, some ten years since, 

or more, imported eight or ten cows, and one or 

two bulls, wnich he ordered to be selected from the 

very best breeds, without regard to cost, in Scot- 
land. These he has bred ever since, and, with his 

accustomed munificence, has gtvenaway.as we un- 
derstand, several young animals every year, both 

to Agricultural Societies, and to individuals, for the 

benefit of the public. Of this liberality, the Massa- 
chusetts Society have, very unwisely, as we think, 

declined to avail themselves. 

Capt. Geoige Randall, of New Bedford, some 

years ago, imported several Ayrshires of great ex- 
cellence, from which he has bred many young ani- 
mals of equal pretensions, and sold at moderate 
f rices. Mr. Griswold, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
^atten, of New York, have also imported the best 

animals that money could procure; several other 

individuals in difierent parts of the country have 

done the same. In September, 1844, we saw 

standing in the Ayrshire quarter of the State Cattle 

Show, at Poughkeepsie, an excellent bull, imported 

into Montreal two years previously, and sent thtfe 

for sale, with full pedigree, and approved descent, 

for which the owner could not obtain #200 ! 

Two or three recently imported cqws were 

there also, which could have been bought for that 

suai each. And yet, with all these nne animalB 

before the public, from several different herds of 

unquestioned excellence, the Massachusetts Society 

sends to Scotlandt at an expense of #1,500, to buy 

five Ayrshires, in no way superior to what they 

could at any time obtain at home for one-third 

the money. 



their own uses; aad of seeing diem, like tfaisia- 
Btanoe of the Massaehaietts Society, *• pass by on 
the other side," telling them in efiect, that tbia 
stock, tibough of acknowledged excellence, has de- 
terioiafed in their hands, uid that they have no 
confidence in American-bred cattle? lathis &ir? 
Isit JustI 

We iasMt upon it, ^at diere are as eood and as 
careful breedeta in America as in Engmnd, for all 
practicai purposes. We know several casee where 
imported stock have actually become improved in 
their progeny by American breeders; although we 
coneider that those extraordinary instances of in- 
dividual skin in occasionally producing uncom- 
monly ftie aniiMlfl» have not been develop here as 
frequently as in England. But let it be remembered* 
that such animals as astonish Englishmen or 
Scotchmen at home, do not come to America. We 
cannot afford to pay forth^n yet But we have 
got the blood of these superior animals, and will 
soon be in the way of producing it equal to 
themselves. 

Let us now sustain each other— at least, until our 
domestic demand shall carry prices up to something 
like a compensating amount for the heavy capitiu 
already invested in our improved stock ; or until 
the reduced cheapness on the other side the Atlaii- 
tic* shall be a sufficient reason for passing by ani- 
mals and herds of equal excellence on this. 

LIME APPLIED TO VEGETABLE MATTEB. 
SHOULD BE NEWLY- MADE, AND COM- 
PLETELY SLACKED. 

NzwLT-MABfi lime, aeconling to Dundonald, from 
its power of destroying, or as it were bumij^ 
vegetable and animal bodies, is termed' caustic. 
When applied to organic bodies, containing moist- 
ure, it rapidly destroys their adhesion, or continui^ 
of parts, and disengages from them hydrogen and 
nitrosen, forming volatile alkali. The residuum 
will be found to consist of charcoal, and of a com^ 
bi nation of lime with the phosphoric and other 
acids, forming saline matters, which are nearly in- 
soluble. The above effects are produced by the 
application of lime to peat, or to soils containing 
much vegetable matter -, part of which is dissipated 
in a g^siepus state, and part combines with the 
lime, forming insoluble compounds, which cannot 
promote vegetation, until brought into action by 
other saline substances, either on the principle of 
superior affinity, or on that of the double elective 
attractions. 
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Hence, when hot, or newly-caleined lime is 
broken into pieces of a small size, and mixed with 
peat, moderately humid, heat is disengaMd, and 
that heat, by the slacking of the lime, when it is 
applied in too great a proportion, is so incrcued, 
as completely to redaoe the peat to charcoal, and to 
dissipate, in a Raseons state, idl its component 
parts, excepting tne ashes, part of the carbonadeous 
matter, and sacn a portion of the carbonic acid gas 
ffsneraled in the process, as is absorbed by the lime. 
By which that substance is made to return to the 
state of a carbonate. No benefit can, therefore, 
arise by this method of preparing peat with lime, 
the object not being to destroy and dissipate ill a 
gaseous state the component parts of the peat, but 
to make such a combination with the lime, and the 
gas generated ia the process, as will, on the i^ppli* 
cation of the mixture to ground, promote the 
growth of plants. 

This object is best attained by mixiog newly- 
nade, and completeljr slacked lime, with about five 
or six times its weight of j^eat, which should be 
moderately humid, and not in too dry a state. In 
this case, the heat generated will be moderate, and 
never sujfllcient to convert the peat into carbona- 
ceous matter, or to throw o£ in the state td a gas, 
the acids theran contained. The gases thua gene- 
rated will be eoBverted into volatOe alkali, which 
will combine, as it is formed, with the oxygenated 
part of the peat ^at remains unacted ujpon by the 
lime applied for this special purpose, in a small 
proportion. By this mode of eondncting the pro- 
cess, a soluble saline matter wUl be promued, con- 
sisting, in part, of phosphate of ammonia, the 
beneficial eflecto of which on vegetation wUl be too 
apnarent to need further eomment 

inattention, or ignorance of these important foots, 
has probably, in many cases, defeated the wishes 
of the farmer in the applicatioii of this preparation, 
which is particularly recommended as a top-dress- 
ing to grounds under pasture. The proportion of 
the lime to the peat here ^ven, should be carefully 
attended to, and the mixing of the two substances 
together should be performed under cover, in a 
shed or outhouse constructed for that purpose, as 
too much rain, or a too great exposure to air, will 
prevent a due action of the lime upon the peat 

The success of most operations, but more espe- 
cially of those of a chemical nature, peatly depends 
upon a regular and due observance oi circumstances 
apparently trivial. 

* Canada GhrpsvH. — ^Blr. Moyle, of Canada West, 
recently addressed a communication to the Council 
of the Rojral Agricultuial Sodetr of England, on 
the subject of the results obtainea by him with the 
eretaceous gypsum, to which he had referred in a 
former letter ; with an opinion, that, to the use of 
this cheap dressing, he attributed the great fertility 
of Canada, and a statement that on one of his own 
50-acre fields, chiefly wheat, he had, last summer, 
mwn 40 bushels to the acre ; the land of his fann 
naving been through the usuaJ rotation of crops Jbr 
the nine years previous, and the portion on which 
this wheat was grown never havinr had any dress- 
ing whatever, excepting one bushel per acre annu- 
ally of the plaster (gypsum) in question. 



DISSOLVING BONES IN SULPHURIC ACID. 

The discovery of Dr. Liebig of dissolving bones 
in sulphuric acid for the purposes of manure, has 
been so clearly established by the experimente of 
the Duke of Richmond and other sgnculturiste in 
Britain, that nothing seems now to oe wanted but 
some economical plan of introducinir it into the 
ordinary routine of farming. Mr. Pusey, in a 
paper on this subject, in a late number of the 
Journal of the Rojral Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, pointo out, in a popular way, what Liebig'a 
theory is, and in what the peculiar active princi^e 
of bones consists. 

** Bones, it is well known," he says, ** have been 
long used in England for the turnip crop; still* 
though their success on some soils was certain, the 
cause of that success was b v no means so clear ; for 
fresh bones are made up of oil, of jelly or gel8line« 
and of phosphorus united with lime. But when the 
oil was boiled out of the bones they still acted, and 
when the jelly was burnt out of them, they still 
acted even more rapidly — so that without at all 
saving that either the oil did nothing, or the jelly 
diu nothing, it became clear that the peculiar active 
principle of bones is the phosphorus combined with 
the lime ; and, as the quantity of the lime is insig- 
nificant, that it is the phosphorus — a pale substance 
like wax, which has the singular property ofgiv- 
ing a faint blue light when in the dark. This 
curious substance, it appears, which may be bought 
for a few pence, at any diemist's, is one of the 
main elements with which nature works in com- 
pounding seeds and roots serving for the food of 
man and of beast. 

** In bones, however, the phosphorus, in an acid 
state, is compounded with iime in such a propor 
tion as to form a salt called phosphate of lime, 
which water does not dissolve, and which there- 
fore acts slowly upon the roots of crops to which it 
is applied as manure. Dr. Liebig knew that oil of 
vitriol {sulphuric aeid)^ if mixed with bones, would 
take to itself a part of this lime, leaving behind a 
new salt containing at least a double |>ortion of 
phosphorus, and therefore called 5u;v >i)hosphate of 
time, which salt being dissolved by water, he 
hoped would afford a more digestible food for the 
young turnip, and the result has answered his ex- 
pectations. Such is the simple history of this 
great discovery." 

Mr. Pusey then proceeds to describe his nsode of 
making a compost of disaolveil bones for drilling, 
and details an exneriment in which raw bones, 
FotheitfilPs superphosphate of lime, and the com- 
post of dissolved bones were pitted against each 
other, as follows : — 

** I formed a flat heap of dir mould about ten 
feet across, the surface of which was scooped into 
a hollow basin, capable of holding twenty hushds 
of ground fresh bones. A little water was poured 
on, but 1 have since omitted the water. Surphnric 
acid, to the amount of about half the weight of the 
bones, was gradually poured into this basin. They 
soon begin to heat, seething violently, and sending 
out a great deal of steam, with a |>eculiarly oiien- 
sive stench ; presently the whole mixture wears tlM 
appearance of boiling blood, and swells ao much 
from the escape of gas, that the workmen, atirriag 
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k with their hoes, miiflt take peat care to prevent 
it from burstiDg over the sides ol the earthen 
hasin. In a short time, however, the cauldron be-* 
eomes qniet, and the bones disappear altogether, 
txcept a few fragments; so Ast toe heap naj be 
shoraled together, and might be drilled on the 
same day, bat this woald not be advisable, as some 
small lumps, still half liquid, remain in the com- 
post On the first oecauon, the earth And dissolved 
Dones were left mixed tosether, and though per- 
fectly cool when so left, i learned, on letummg, 
after six weeki^ absence, that a second heating had 
soon taken place, and found that Uie heap was hot 
atilL The ofiensive smell was gone, and was r»* 

S laced by the musky odor of lottea dung. I men» 
on this circumstance because I am anxious to 
draw to it the attention of chemists. This second 
fermentation may be that of the animal matter con- 
tained in the bones, and may brinr out its ammo- 
nia; if so, it will be a question whether it be dft- 
airable thus to ^ve time for the formation of am- 
monia before the manure is applied ; or whether it 
he better to drill the compost at once, allowing the 
ammonia to be produced under ground, and so be 
supplied to the young plant more gradually. 

** The compost thus made was tried in July on 
some liffht land, very much exhausted, and natu- 
rally unkind for the growth of turnips. The trial 
ground was about two acres. On one part the 
compost of bones and add was drilled at the rate 
of ii bushels of bones to the acre ; on another 

rart, bones at the rate of 20 bushels to an acre ; and 
added, on a thtfd part, a manure (purchased from 
lir. Fothenill) under die name of super|^osphato 
of lime, at toe rate of 2 ewt 

"* The bones and acid took the lead of the bones, 
and kept it throughout I am bound to add that 
the superphosphate prepared bv Mr. Fotherrill not 
only surpassed the bones, but also that which I had 
manufactured myself. Possibly the qaaixtity of 
Mr. Fotheigill's raav have been too lat]ge for cbm- 
pari son ; but thougn I think my own method of 
preparing superphosphate a convenient one, when 
the bones are at hand, it appears also that if we 
can ensure the delivery of a genuine article, it will 
be still better to buy this manure ready made. In 
this trial there could be no doubt that all the three 
lorms of bones acted strongly, for the crop grew 
viifiorously where they were used, while on spots 
where they were purposely omitted, it could 
scarcely be said to grow at all ; and though, from 
late sowing, and from being left too thick, the tur- 
nips had not time to come to maturity, the result 
was quite decisive for our present comparison. 
About a fifth of an acre was weighed on each 
piece, with the following results : — 



of prepoiatioa is slight, and of its application next 
to notninff ; for Mr. Hornsby informs me that his 
.tumip-driu will distribute equally as small a quan-r 
tity as 15 bushels over an acre; as then the 4i 
bushels of dissolved bones do not require to be 
mixed with more than ten or fifteen Dushels of 
ewBtht and his drill holds 25 bushels, tfie use of this 
compost would not require more than one stoppage 
for drill on each acre. 

** Mr. Fotheigill's preparation, if the uii^imiY 
assumed be correct, was still more successful, ana, 
havinff tried it elsewhere, I am enabled to speak 
more Highly of it A neighbor, to whom I sup- 
plied some, found that 2 cwt of this stq»erpho8- 
1)hate, costing then 14s., answered better on his 
and lor tunups than 2i ewt of the best Peruvian 
guano, for which he had paid 32s. 

** Irving tried the method described above, I 
venture to recommend it to farmers ; but I consider 
it by no means a perfect prescription. It is not 
clear whether the second lamentation should bo 
allowed to take place or not It is by no means 
vlear tiiat the proportion of acid (one-hau the weight 
of the bones) might not be diminished. It is 
doubtful whedier the amount of bones, 4i bushels, 
be the right dose per acre. It is very likely that 
phomhorus shoula not he administered ungly, but 
should be Combined with potash, as Dr. Liebig ad- 
vises. These are points which I beg to recom- 
mend to our membera for future inquiry. 

** Such are the assured advantages to be derived 
to the turnip crop by the solution of bones, but we 
may further hope to see the use of superphosphate 
extended even to com crops. Theory certainly re- 

?[uires it ; for, according to Boussineauh, a crop of 
our quarters of wheat to die acre draws from that 
acre of ground at least 30 lbs. of phosphoric add. 
Experience countenances it, for though bone ma- 
nure is usually applied to the turnip crop, its 
eflects, as is well known, are seen in the following 
com crops. But further, a direct experiment, too, 
has proved its success. This was made by Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh, upon wheat, the product of 
which was as follows : — 



Uannre per acre. OoeL 

1. 20 bushels of bones 55s.- 

9. 4i bushels of bones with 

100 lbs. sulphuric acid* • •22s.< 
3. 3 ewt. Mr. PotheigUrs su- 
perphosphate... 148< 



Yield of timlpe. 
44|cwt 



>49i cwt 
S3 ewt 



** The saving of immediate expense by Dr. 
Liehi^s discovery is certainly very great, if we 
tstke it only as from 55s. to 22a per acre on the 
turnip land, which should be one quarter of the 
whole average of a li|^t arable farm. The trouble 



One toe. ■^' 

No manure £0 

1 
1 

4 
2 
3 



Bape-dust, 5 cwt 

Urate, 6 cwt 

Dang, 30 loads 

Guano, 3i cwt 

Superphosphate, 6 cwt 



Cost Bntheli., 

00s. 0d****29 

12s. 6d«*««38 

12s. 6d---*38 

10s. 0d«--*40 

4s. Od- • • •40 

4s. 0d**«»53 



** The increase of 24 bushels, that is, three quar- 
ters of wheat per acre, by the use of superphos- 
phate, is enomious, equal in fact to the whole 
average yield of many nums, and could hardly be 
expected again ; but thou^ we must not hope for 
so large a return in money as eight pounds for two. 
this manure is so cheap that a much smaller in- 
crease in the wheat crop would pay for its use.** 

As the statements herein quoted from Mr. Pusej 
appear to be well founded, we think the experi- 
ments are worthy of a trial in this country. The 
expenses attending them would be eompaiatively 
trifling, considering the benefits that mig^t be likely 
to result therefrom. The cost of ground bones in 
the neighborhood of our cities and laige towns, 
would not exceed $1 per hundred pounds, and timt 
of sulphuric ifiid (oil of vitriid), S coma per lb. 
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PROPERTIES OF INDIAN CORN. 

In our halt volume, we noticed Br. Jackson's 
Final Report on the Geology and Mineralogy of 
New Hampshire, with a promise of making copious 
extracts in some future numbers. We now fulfil 
that promise by giving the following condensed ac- 
count of the properties and adaptation of Indian 
com, and several other grains, trusting that it will 
be no less acceptable to those of our readers at 
home who have not seen Dr. Jackson's Report, 
than to our trans-Atlantic brethren, who have of 
late directed their attention to this important 
subject 

»)me interesting facts will be noticed in the va- 
riable proportions of phosphates in different varieties 
of the same species of grain, and the great prepon- 
derance of them in Indian com, beyond what is 
contained in the smaller grains, like barley, oats, 
and wheat ; a fact that seems to explain their jpecn- 
liar properties as food for animals ; the more highly 
phosphatic rrains being more likely to surcharge 
the system of adult animals with bony matter, pro- 
ducing concretions of phosphate of lime, like those 
resulting from gout 

Perhaps that stiffiiess of the joints and lameness 
of the feet, common in horses fed too freely with 
com, may be accounted for by this preponderance 
of the phosphates. Young animals cannot fail to 
derive more osseous matter from com than from 
•dier food. 

The gluten and mucilage contain nitrogen, an 
element essential to the formation of fibrous tissue, 
muscles, nervous matter, and brain. 
* The oil is ready-formed fat, easily convertible 
into animal oils by a slight change of composition. 

Starch is convertible, also, into fat and into the 
carbonaceous substances of the body, and, during 
its slow combustion in Uie circulation, gives out a 
portion of the heat of animal bodies ; while, in its 
altered state, it goes to form a part of the living 
fnme. Sugar acts in a similar manner, as a com- 
|ound of carbon, hydroeen, and oxygen, in the 
formation of fat of animal bodies. 

From the phosphates, the substance of bone and 
the saline matters of brains, nerves, and other solid 
and fluid parts of the body, are, in a great measure, 
derived. 

The salts of iron go to the blood, and there con- 
stitute an essential portion of it, wherebv it is en- 
abled, by successive alterations of its degrees of 
ozida^on during the circulation through the lungs, 
arteries, extreme vessels and veins, to transport 
Oi^gen to every part of the body. 

Buckwheat ana oats contain the least proportion, 
and may be raised on soil which is not f uHy sup- 
plied with phosphates. 

Beans and peas are highly charged with the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, while they con- 
lain but very little starch. They also contain salts 
of iron, and both the cotyledon and the germ are 
diaiged with all these salts ; but the epidermis, or 
akin of the bean or pea, is free from tnem. 

The use of the oil in com is obviously to prevent 
Ibe rapid decomposition of the grain in the soil, and 
to retain a portion of food until needed by the 
young plant, and is alwa3r8 the last portion of the 
giain taken ap. It serves to keep meal from, sour- 



ing readily, and it will be observed that a flint com 
meal will keep sweet for yeaia, even when put up 
in large quantities; but the Tuscarom meal wiO 
sour in a short time. The latter is the moat di{;ea- 
tible grain for horses, and is soft, but it is of ht^ 
value for feeding swine. It is a good kind of grain 
for rapid cooking, for its meal is quickly boiled 
or baked. 

Oily com makes a dry kind of bread, and is not 
adhesive enou^ to rise well, without admixture of 
rye or flour. J^ioe com is so dry that alone it will 
not make bread, but is dry like sand. 

Oily grains are excellent for fattenii^ fowls, and 
the nee corn, both from its size and oily nature, is 
admirably adapted for them. 

Corn is sometimes raised for the manufacture of 
whisky, and the oil is saved during the fermenta^ 
tioa, smce it separates and rises to the surface. I 
have been informed that 100 bushels of com yield 
from fifteen to sixteen gallons of oil. It is made on 
the borders of Lake Ontario, and has been uaed in 
the l^ht-houses on the lake. 

According to my analyses, the proportions of ofl 
in Indian com vary from six to eleven per cent, 
the latter being the yield from Canada com ; while 
rice com contains still more, but has not been fully 
examined. 

Southern com has more starch and less oil than 
our northern flint com, and is much softer and bet* 
ter food for horses, thouch not so fattening for 
swine or poultry, and is, wnen ground, more apt to 
become sour. 

When Indian corn is hulled by means of potash 
ley, the oil next to the epidermis of the grain is 
convierted into soap, and the epidermis is detached. 
The caustic alkali also liberates ammonia from the 
mucilage around the germ. 

Sweet com appears like an unripe grain. Its 
origin is unknown ; but it appears to nave been 
us^ by the aboriginal inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, anterior to the settlement of the country by 
the Pilgrims. 

It is a remarkable variety of com, containing an 
unusually large proportion of phosphates, and a 
laige quantity of sugar and gum, and but little 
starch. 

Its excellence for food in its green state is weU 
known and appreciated, and having stalks which 
are short and slender, they of course take up a less 
proportion of the saline matters of the soil. 

The colors of Indian corn depend on that of the 
epidermis, or hull, and of the oil ; the latter, when 
yellow, showing its color through a transparent 
epidermis ; while if the hull is colored and opaque, 
the grain presents the same color. 

In the Khode Inland white flint (a lavorite grain 
>in that State), the oil is transparent and colorless, 
and the epidermis is likewise free from color and is 
nearly transparent ; hence, the meal is white, and 
the quantity of oil being large, it is less liable to 
ferment and become sour than some other varieties, 
and is in very good repute. 

The yellow color of the golden Sioux, a twelve 
rowed £ind of corn, is due to the color of the oil. 

Brown com has a darker color, dependent on the 
combined colors of the oil and epidermis. 

Red and blue corn owe their lively hues to the 
colors of the epidermis, and not to the o4L 
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GARDENING.— No. & 

Civil Cattses affecting the Distribution of Platits. — 
By the art of man, plants mav be inured to circum- 
stances forein^n to their usual habits. The meonsi 
used for this purpose are acclimatization and cul- 
ture. The former of these is most easily eifecteil, 
ingoing from a hot to a cold climate, in herbaceous 
plants ; because it often hanpens that the frosts of 
winter are accompanied witn snow, which shelters 
the plant from the inclemency of the atmosphere, 
till the return of spring. Trees and shrubs, on the 
contrarv, are accumated with more difficulty, be- 
cause tney cannot so easily be protected from the 
cold, owing to the greater length of their stems and 
branches. This is also effected in some degree by 
sowing the seeds of successive generations, and by 
the dilerence of temperature obtained by different 
aspects or situations. An individual plant may be 
rendered more hardy, or more delicate, by kxnd or 
other causes; but the power of the species to re- 
sist cold or heat, drougut or moisture, remains die 
same. 

** Some plants which constitute the objects of 
gardening and of agriculture, have, time out of 
mind, accompanied man from one end of the clobe 
to the other. In Europe, the vine followed the 
Greeks; the wheat, the Bomans; and the cotton, 
Ae Arabs. In America, the Tultioaes carried with 
them the maize. The potato and the ^uinoa are 
found wherever have emigrated the ancient Condi - 
namarea. The migration of these plants is evident ; 
but their first countiy is as little known as that of 
the different races of men, which have been found 
in all parts of the globe from the earliest traditions.** 
{Humboldt,) 

The general effect of culture on plants is that of 
enlarging all their parts and altering their qualities, 
forms, and colors, though it seldom, if ever, alters 
their original or primitive structure. The effect of 
culture upon our carden vegetables may be noticed 
in the Brassica trine, in the increase of size, and in 
celery and the canot, in improvement of quality. 
The peach in its wild state is poisonous; but 
when cultivated, it becomes one of the most deli- 
cious of fruits. The influence of civilisation, in 
increasing the number of plants in a country, is 
mat, directly, by introducing new species, ana in- 
directly, by acclimatizing and final naturalization, by 
the influence of winds and birds in disseminating 
seeds. The Bomans introduced into Italy die fig 
and almond from Syria ; the citron, from Media ; 
the peach, from Persia; the pomegrBiiate« from 
Africa; the apricot, from Epirui; apples, pears, 
and plums, from Armenia ; and chmies, from Pon- 
tus. The vine and fig are said to have been carried 
to France by birds ; and in like manner the orange 
is thought to have been naturalized in the south of 
Italv, The greatest refinement in culture consists 
in the succesaul formation of artificial climates lor 
the production of flowers and fruits belonging to a 
totally diiierent climate from that in wnicn the 
work is carried on. Thus bv the means of hot- 
houses the delicious fruits of the torrid zone are 
brought to perfection almost within the arctic circles. 

*' Casting our ejres on man, and the effects of his 
industry, we see him spread on the plains and sides 
of mountains* fioa the froiea oceaa to the equator, 



and everywhere assembling around him whatever 
is useful and agreeable of his own or of other 
countries. The more difficulties he has to sur- 
mount, the more rapidly his moral faculties are de- 
veloped ; and thus the civilisation of a people is 
almost always in an inverse ratio with the fertility 
of the soil which they inhabit.** {Loudon.) 

Characteristic Distribution qf Vegetables. — Plants, 
like animals, live in two classes — social and anti- 
social. Associated plants are more common in the 
temperate zones than in the tropics, where vegeta- 
tion is less uniform and more picturesnue. In the 
temperate zones, the frequency of social plants, and 
the culture of man, has rendered the aspect of the 
country, in a measure, monotonous. Under the 
tropics, on the contrary, all sorts of forms are 
united ; thus cypresses and j[>ines are found in the 
forests of the Andes of Quindiu, and of Mexico; 
and bananas, palms, and bamboos, in the valleys. 
But ^een moulows and the season of spring are 
wanting in the south, for nature has reserved ^ifts 
for every region. The languishing plants, which, 
from a love of science, or from luxury, are culti- 
vated in our hot-houses, present only a shadow of 
the majesty of equatorial vegetation ; but by the 
richness of'^our language, we paint those countries 
to the imagination, and individual man feels a hap- 
piness peculiar to civilisation. The features of 
many plants are so obvious and characteristic, as to 
determine at once their native countries. Asiatic 
plants are remarkable for their superior beauty; 
African pkints for their thick and succulent leaves ; 
and American plants for the length and smoothness 
of their leaves, and for a sort of singularity in die 
shape of the flower and fhiit 

'* A tissue of fibres more or less loose — ^vegetable 
colors more or less vivid, according to the chemical 
mixture of their elements,and the loree of the solar 
rays — are some of the causes which impress on the 
vegetables of each zone their characteristic fea- 
tures.** {Humboldt.) L. T. Talbot. 

ITALIAN MODES OF COOKING MAIZE. 

Wmilb journeying in Italy some years ago» I 
was delighted with the admirable modes in which 
the polenta or Indian meal is prepared in that coun- 
try. I diink, with a recent correspondent to the 
London Gardener's Chronicle, that the only fault of 
the Italian method is, that one is apt to eat too 
much, as he says, — ** I am ashamed to say it has 
been my case at the Hotel de la Couronne, at 
Brides, near Moutiers. The landlord is renowned 
for his culinary skill ; but, could he only make, or 
had he never made any other dish than Timballe de 
Polenta h la Savayarde, that alone should render 
him immortal.** 

** Take Polenta (Indian meal) perfectly dry and 
fresh, moistened with boiling water, and periedtly 
mixed by stirring with a wooden spoon until the 
mass is reduced to a thoroughly smooth paste, of 
consistence to admit boiling. Keep it just below a 
boiling temperature until, by tasting, you find it to be 
perfectly homogeneous : about 10 minutes suffice; 
stir the whole time. Remove it from tiie fire, and add 
as much fresh butter, strong brown gravy, grated 
Parmesan cheese, and as much garlic as suits your 
palate; grated ham is an excellent adjunct Simmer 
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10 minutes, stining the whole time ; pour or turn 
the mass into a well-buttered mould ; serve widi 
brown gmry. If you publish this, you will merit a 
statue in the new Houses of Parliament, for I defy 
the world to produce its equal as a farinaceous dish. 
'Twould make a skeleton coipulent — PoUnta 
gnocM aie also capital. Stir in hot water* and 
simmer till of a consistence which just allows it to 
run from the pan. Pour the mass on a board, ^ilid 
when cold cut it into diamonds of an inch stmaie. 
The thickness of the paste should not exceed three- 
eighths, or half an inch. Put the squares close to 
each odier in a dish, but they should not touch. 
Pile layer above layer, a little butter and grated 
cheese between each ; or, if you wish to eat it a# a 
sweet or pudding, pounded cinnamon, sugar, or 
treade. The butter, cheese, or sugar, prevent the 
bits and l^ers sticking to each other. Brown the 
whole by nre above and below, or bake in an oven, 
or steam until the cheese be softened, or ihe butter 
and Bnf^ incorporated in the paste. The said 
gnocchi, made with common flour, are equally 
^ood. It is the Roman popular dish, and no oste- 
ria's sign-board ever wants Gnocchi fauobi in* 
scribed upon it It is so general and common, that 
it forms the proverb invariably, should you ofli- 
ciously seek to interfere in the property belonging 
to another, or remonstrate on its abuse — Ogntm 
fud far delta 9uo pasta gnocdii. Every one is at 
liberty to make gnocchi of his own paste, ».«.» any- 
body may do what he likes with his own. 

Ax Old Travsllbr. 



CHEROKEE B08E HEDGE. 

YoiTS number for March is before me, and I hail 
it with more than ordinary pleasure. I see friends 
Solon and Coke both are out. These two are a 
whole host within themselves, — secure a continu- 
ance of their pens, and you may rely on NorUiem 
and Southern and middle men being pleased. 

Coke does not write the whole truth in objecting 
to fencing for his country ; he has made a little mis- 
take in hiB calcnlatioa, but to his own disadvants^. 
He never took to figures, and well may he remem- 
ber when our old mathematical preceptor gave him 
a sound threshing for preferring oratory to figures 
I know Coke well, and have received many a 
drubbing in his presence for lack of hard sense. 
He says, ** a mile of our worm-fence occupies half 
an acre of ground.'* Let us see ; a mile is 1,760 
Tards in length, an acre 4,840 square yaids,my fences 
have a 5-ioot worm, then the lap added will be 
over 6 inches, we may say 6 feet, and always some 
lost outside of the line of fence, which, if only a 
fraction over 2 feet, would be an acre lost to every 
mile of fence ; and take fencing as it is throuirh 
the cou^ where the « Virginia worm fence'* is 
used, and I hazard nothing in saying there is a loss 
of one acre to every mile. This swells the loss of 
capital to ♦SOO.OOO, the interest on which would 
buy enough food for Coke and for such others, to 
feed a large portion of his state. I will not inter- 
fere further with his subject, as I conceive he has a 
feir claim to it m the South. As to this part of the 
country, we are not yet without great aid from the 
lange,— we can kill hogs or cattle from the range 
that are in fine condition. ^There are many portions 



of this country that pav every dime the worth of 
their meat, butter and mUk, by feed, fencing, 
and loss. 

Friend Solon is down upon us ^ like a pile of 
brick." I will not dispute with him about the 
dead Cherokee, or nondescript rose, nor deny that 
the hedge of Mr. Charles A Green, of Madison 
County, did die; but I vrill assure him that the past 
winter has been more severe than any I have 
known here; and except the cold weather in 
February, 1835, 1 have never seen the equal in the 
South. Well, the rose here is alive and doing 
well. ^ I have seen it in Warren and onlv one other 
place in Hinds, not" a dead one or a ki&ed stem — 
whereas, the American agave six years of age was 
killed, many stems of nearly twelve varieties of 
the Bengal rose were killed, and many plants that 
have heretofore lived out were killed---r lost seve- 
ral of the pomegranate for instance. I would like 
for Cdce to make inquiries, and will refer to a 
hedge laid down very near SO years ago, on the 
west and north lines of a Mr. Notf s premises in 
South Carolina, in latitude 34^ N. I am confident 
that Coke can hear of hedges in South Carolina that 
are 30 to 50 years old. If this will not satisfy 
friend Solon dien I will quit tr3ring to convince the 
<* old vn." I am aware that friend Solon stated 
predselr what is true, and as I cannot make any 
excuse for my brother planters, I will only say it is 
pure carelessness that these unsightly gaps exist 
The cuttings are generally early to make leaf, but 
the difficult lies in cleaninr the hedge row before 
the plant has made root Negroes, you know,— 
well, you may know it,— are a dont care set of 
creatures, thej chop with the hoe so near as to dis- 
turb the cuttings, and a great many die ; the best 
way to do, is to send a mithful hand to give the 
first and second working, paying particular direc- 
tion to perform the work wclJ, and not to mind the 
time; hoe the plants not too dose, and puU up the 
fine grass, or cut up that which has root enough to 
loosen the earth by pulling with a knife, f can 
lay down a mile of hedge with four hands, a mule 
and plow to help me, in a day. My plan ia— 
move the present tenet out, if possible; Uiis fence 
row is rich land generally— if this cannot be done, 
manure the hedge row. I then throw up a ridge 
with four or six furrows of the taming plow, hav- 
ing laid off" a row to bed to; I then Sarrow down 
fine, with an iron-tooth harrow; I then stretch a 
line--one hand with a dibble makes holes slanting 
under the line, a small chap comes after and drops, 
another hand inserts die cuttings some six inches 
deep, ami presses firmly on the land above with the 
foot, and goes on to the next My pluits are put 
in riwut one foot apart Two hancU can cut about 
as fast as one can plant, with a pruning knife, a 
neater and more workmanlike way. I have sat on 
the ground and cut for a day at a time, in prefer- 
ence to chopping with a hatchet. My notion is, i& 
one do these things righti he will take care of 
thwn when done. I have set this year over a mile, 
and think nine cuttings out of ten are now alive. I 
will clean out, this week, and earth as much m 
toey will bear. I do not like setting them on ditch 
tanks ; there is cost in ditching, if no advantage in 
the ditch to compensate. 
I have put out some 800 yaids of the mieio^ 
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phylla rose, for inside fencing, and find the small 
twigs on a ditch hank have died, at least 8 out of 
10 ; these I have heretofore succeeded hest with in 
garden culture. 

I cannot succeed with strawberries; have tried 
HoTey's, Kean's, Iowa Mammoth, Lagrange, and 
several other kinds. If I keep them clean they die 
the first summer, if I do not dean them, the weeds 
and grass make a case of them the first fall — must 
1 therefore conclude that the strawberry will not 
do in this climate, when my friend W., within five 
nules of me, has them on a little space, where they 
^ve been for five years, and I know, not only 
grows enough for nimself, but to give an old 
neighbor a quart bowl full at a sittine ? Must I 
likewise say the old-fashioned pink, the pheasant 
eye and the carnation, will not do in this climate, 
because some worm or the ant destroys mine 
yearly ? I see them elsewhere. Must I conclude 
that tius climate will not suit the dwarf box, be- 
cause I was shown a small parcel, ** die last of 
$300 worth,** which afterwards died ? Not 80» for 
I find no difficulty in growing a cutting two inches 
long. 

As to this rose for hedcing — the great difficulty 
is to keep it in due bounds ; frequently a shoot, a 
ylne, or runner, as you may choose to term it, will 
shoot out 10 — aye, 20 feet But in the name of all 
that is reasonwe, what fencing can we make that 
is not objectionable ? I believe a Cherokee hedp 
can be safe to turn all stock, in four years — the rail 
fence being there, and thai cost not counted, for it 
must be there anyhow — and not to cost over two 
weeks' labor of two hands per mile, say, even 
counting hire at $12 per moiUh, and found, &c. — 
$15 per mile. And it cannot cost more for the next 
35 years, to keep it properly pruned and trimmed in, 
than to keep up a post and rail fence made out of 
anything save cedar and red cypresa. I presome 
two hands can attend to a mile a da^r, say, twice a 
year. The cost is a mere trifle, for it can be done 
ivhen too wet to hoe or to plow. 

I have seen the Cherokee rose ever since I can 
recollect, and never heard of its dying out until 
latterly, and I think it is very much like my grow- 
ing strawberries— don't feel interest enough in it to 
do it properly. My reason for sayinc so is, I can 
find strawberries in the woods not a foot from my 
fence, and if I would plant them on mould and give 
the shade of peach trees, or even the north side of a 
ience, I think that I would sncceed. I know of 
some who lose all their peach trees, and if yo« 
would see some of our peach orchards, yon would 
wonder that the peach trees did not die when first 

Elanted — at the very idea of undergoing the muti- 
ition by axe, plow, hogs, cattle, &c. 

M. W. Phiufs. 
Bdwardt^ LipU, Min.^ JprU 6ik, 1846. 

New Compost Manueb. — ^Mr. Alexander Mc- 
I>onald, of Eufaula, Ala., informs us that he has 
recently apolied to a thin sandy soil, on pine land, 
40,000 busnels of a compost prepared from pine 
leaves and blue marl, both obtained on his farm, 
having previously been exposed in a small enclo* 
sure wniBre his cattle had been penned. The mode 
of application, and the result oi his experiment 



will be made known as soon as the amount of his 
present crops is ascertained. 

SCRAPS FROM MT NOTE BOOX:.^No. a 

Mr, CocktiW$ Aaep.—This is the ninth of 
April (1846), a dear bright morning, but the 
mund is frozen stiff, and so it was one year ago 
tais day, but it was not so where I then was, 500 
Mies south, but there it was cold enough to kill 
neariy all the peaches in the Ohio valley, and much 
other fruit, and some wheat 

These reminiseeaces are now called to mind, 
because this is die anniversary of my visit to the 
'* r«fmenM Skepktrd f* a title which some of the 
readers of the American Af^culturist need not to be 
told belongs to Mark R. Cockrill. 

Mr. CodErill*s sheep walk is at and near his resi* 
dence, seven miles west of Nashville, the drive to 
which is over one of the fine smooth Macadamized 
turnpikes which lead out of that city of rocks in 
every direction. 

He was bom on &e banks of the Cumberland 
River, near the place where he now lives, some 
fifty-seven vears ago, at which time all the uncul- 
tivated land in that region was filled with immense 
oane*brakes, intersect^ here and there with buffido 
roads and Indian trails, upon which some of the 
eariy settlers paid a higher toll than we do now 
upon these paved ones. Mr. Cockrill is one of 
those western woodsmen that in his young days 
could outrun an Indian, or outclimb a bear. He is 
medium size, spare built, '* smart as a steel trap,'* 
widi a neat flow of pleasing conversation, and un* 
bounded ho^itality, and in whose family the 
visitor cannot but feel at home and comfortable. 
He owns sixteen hundred acres of land, mostly 
very rough limestone hills, in places almost, and 
occasionally, ^uite bare of soil ; and a small tract 
of very ricn nver bottom (interval) land. Fifteen 
hundred acres (counting the bare rocks), and in 
duding the woodland, are in grass, the most of 
which is Kentucky blue grass. He usually plants 
about 50 acres of com, wnich affords him as much 
as he needs. The com land is exceedingly rich 
natural soil, on the banks of Richland Credc, near 
the Cumberland. • 

The land occupied by Mr. C, is composed of 
twelve difieient farms, which he has bought up 
since 1885, at which time there were not ten acres 
of cultivated grasses upon the whole ; and if the 
farms ever were eood, it was long time ago, 
neither are the buudings worth bragging about 
The fact is, he has been so intent upon providing 
pastursce and accumulating acres, that with the 
personu attention that he pays to his flocks, to* 
gether widi the care of 2,000 acres of cotton plan- 
tations in Mississippi, upon which he works 135 
hands, he finds little time to devote to ornamentel 
improvement *«4ssf4l 

when I was there, his* flock, as I stated in the 
March No., consisted of 1,400 fine-woolled, and 600 
long-woolled, and, aU things considered — that is, 
qmdity of wool, weight of fleeces, size and healthi- 
ness of sheep, long life and productiveness of 
lambs, I thinx cannot be excelled in the United 
States. He also had forty head of very fine Durham 
and grade cattle, none of which were less than 
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three-foardis blood, and iome of them were Tery 
Taluable milkers: — 30 jennies, breeding from a 
fine blood horse — one of the jennies is the biggest 
anhnal of Ihe kind I ever saw — keeps about 30 
high-bred horses and brooding mares, upon which 
he serves his bi^ jade, and raises fine mues, one of 
which at work m his team is about 17 hands high, 
and heavy in proportion. His stock is all first-nils, 
except hogs, and not one of them will he kee^ ^ 
his place — ^because hogs will eat lambs. And if 
you ask whv he don't keep them shut up in the 
pen, I can teU you that restraining the libevty of a 
hog in that despotic manner, is contrary to the firm 
institutions of tne Southern and Western States. 

His flocks were at grass when I was there, but 
in the great drouth then prevailing, his land was 
overstocked and the feed poor ; but he intended to 
shear his long wool in a few da3rs, and start thrai 
for Mississippi, which would give him OMMre room 
and feed at home. Mr. C. aesured me that he 
takes care of this faim and stock with four field 
hands, assisted occasionally by some female house 
servants. But the wonder is accomplished by the 
never-tiling vigilance of the active master. I have 
never seen a shepherd more devoted to his business. 
Tliere are few old sheep that he does not know by 
name on desciintion, and can name the quality dt 
the fleece. Ana he pointed out to me several ewes 
which I judge were Saxon Merino, that were part 
of tye hundred lambs got by one ram in 1826, 
which I think a very extraordinary performance. 
It was accomplished by keeping the ram up, and 
veiT judiciously fed, and serving him only once to 
each ewe, which was then immediately removed. 
Some of these nineteen-year old ewes had fine 
healthy lambs by their side. 

The foddering season where Mr. Cockrill lives, 
which is about latitude 36^, does not average over 
three months a year. He feeds hay, millet, oats 
in sheaf, com fodder, and a moderate supply of 
Southern com, by one gill a day, which Mr. Allen 
says in his note to my article in the March No., is 
not so oily as Northern corn. At any rate, Mr. Cock- 
rill finds it good feed for his sheep, and is well paid 
for feeding a moderate supply, by an increased 
quantity and quality of wool, besides the advantage 
of having the ewes in fine condition at the lambing 
season, which is in April, and after the grass has 
got a good start A visit to the old shepherd is not 
only feasant but {Hrofitable. I have scarcely spent 
a day more satisfactorily than while riding one of 
liis beautiful blood hones over his place, and ex- 
amining his flocks, and listening to the interesting 
and instractive conversation of one of so much ex- 
perience and good sense. 

. Mr. CockriU has a number of sheep which he 
drove when he moved his flock from Tennessee to 
Mississippi. In 1835 he sold his cotton plantation 
with the intention of quitting the business, and fol- 
lowing that of wool-growing solely, and brought up 
his flock and drove them to Lexington, Ky., in 
search of a home, which he did not find to suit 
himself, until he returned to his own native hills 
on the Cumberland. Notwithstanding all this 
driving in a warm climate and hot summer, he 
takes pride in the fact that some of his sheep on 
exhibition, won the prize cup, over some of the 
-pampered flock of Henry Clay and other wool- 



growers of Kentucky, that fall. His original fine- 
woolied* sheep are from a Saxony importation of 
1824. His nne dip o! 1844 averaged 62i cents a 
pound, and was sold for shipment to France. He 
nas some sheep which he nas made by crossing 
Saxony and Bakewell together, that for long silky 
fleeces exceed anjrthing I have ever seen. AU 
the lon^-woolled sheep are sheared twice a year. 
In Mississippi, about 5 or 6 degrees farther south, 
both fine and coarse-wooUed sheen are sheared 
twice a year. Mr. C. still prefers that country to 
grow wool, but not for his family residence, ana he 
says what I have often said, that no man can suc- 
ceed with ^eep who depends upon his neeroes — 
the master himself must be the stave. Ana this is 
why he keeps his flk>ck in Tennessee instead of 
Mississippi ; not on account of the sheep-family, 
but his own. 

The grasses cultivated for hay are timothy, 
orchard and blue grass, and clover. The soil, as I 
have said, is strong limestone, and supported a 
natural growth of lar]ee timber, of oak, elm, sugar- 
tree, wamut, ash, hadcberry, poplar, hickory, &e. 
Fencing timber is already becoming scarce, but 
whenever they shall leara how to build stone 
fences, they have the material in great abundance. 
Mr. C. trains his sheep not to jump, and if they 
were not so, his fences would not restrain them. 
The object Mr. C. has in view in sending the long- 
woolled sheep to Mississippi, instead m the fine- 
woolled ones, is, that he intends to feed his negroes 
largely upon the heavy, fat mutton of this breed, 
and use the wool for negro clothing. By diearing 
them twice a year, their fleeces do not become bur- 
thensome, ana the gain upon shearing twice a year 
instead of once, he finds to be fully 15 per cent. 
Mr. Cockrill keeps his sheep in moderate sized 
flocks, in summer as well as winter, with the 
rams always separate. 

I mentioned his manner of feeding in the March 
No., upon the ground, wiAout rack or trough ; and 
I am well satisfied that it is not the slovenly way 
that some of your Eastern readers will be inclined 
to think it is. It is the natural way for the animal 
to pick up its food from the ground, and by tiiie 
manner of feeding in alternate lots, so that the hay 
is laid upon the ground before the sheep are let in, 
they do not waste it. There is another advantage, 
the seed does not get in the wool as it does from 
racks. 

It must not be supposed, because the land of 
Mr. C. is hilly and rocky, that it is never muddy. 
You, Mr. Editor, can enaorse for me when I say 
that no land in the world can exceed some of the 
steep side hills of the West, that are apparently 
half stone, for deep sticky nrad. But by drifting 
the feeding ground and giving plenhr of room, the 
sheep can be kept out of the mua. Tliere is a 
^reat error prevaihng in the West, in my opiniou, 
in confining sheep in winter in too close quarteis. 
Give them a chance to range and browse and get 
their noses to the ground. They will be more 
healthy. Mr. Cocknll thinks it a great folly to 
keep a large capital in Tennessee invested in 
** woolly h^s," when ** woolly backs^ afibrd so 
much better returns of interest. In fact, he is well 
satisfied, and so am I, that the raising of cotton so 
far north, will not pay any interest upon the capital 
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inyested. Indeed, taking the United States alto- 
gether, it is doubtful whether it does. 

Mr. Cockrill ha5 had a large experience in both 
kinds of boMness— raising cotton and wool; and 
has a very large capital now invested in both 
branches, and he is confident that wool-growing in 
Mississippi would be better than cotton, at present 
prices. His figures are, that he owns 2,000 acres 
of first quality of cotton land in Madison County, 
Mississippi, and with his 135 negroes, he made in 
1844, 1,035 bales, not quite 8 boles to the hand, 
whidi is more than an average crop, and which 
will not average over 5 cents a pound, is $20 a 
bale, exclusive of freight, commissions, and steal- 
ings. Besides the land and working hands, there 
is a large sum invested in teams and implements, 
end Bupemnmerarv negroes, besides a great outlay 
for medicine, clotning, and provisions, over and 
above what is produced upon the plantation. In 
fact, some plantations fall short of 8 bales to the 
hand, and make no clothing and provisions, but 
bay ever3rthing. I have stated the quantity of 
land and flocks and hands upon the sneep farm. 
These 2,000 head of sheep will produce $2,000 
worth of wool a year at least, besides all the profit 
of the other stock mentioned. It is easy to see 
which capital pays the best interest Why, then, 
does he continue the cotton business ? — simply, be- 
cause he has not been able to get rid of it He 
aold out when tiie business was much better than it 
is now, but the purchaser failed, and he had to take 
Iwck the whole again. If Mr. Cockrill would tell 
OS his ezperienee, it wouM be far more valuable to 
your readers llian these scraps and items which I 
have picked up by the way. 

I have some more scraps of interesting matter in 
my notes which I have taken during mv travels 
that I may be able to give you at a future day. 

SOLOM ROBIKSON. 

REMEDY FOR THE WEEVIL IN WHEAT. 

As no person has answered the inquiries of your 
correspondent, Mr. Lewis, Vol. 4, pa^e 377 of the 
Agriculturist, r^ative to the prevention of weevil 
in wheat, I feel that I shoula not act liberally to 
withhold some facts from him and the public, 
which have come under my own observation. . As 
I am laigely indebted to the Agriculturist, and its 
able correspondents, for much valuable information 
on agricultural subjects, I am willing to contribute 
my mite to the common stock, pro hino publico. 

In the middle part of Georgia, the black weevil 
infests the wheat more or less every year, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent them. Sunnine 
me wheat three days, spread thin on a scaffold, wiU 
prevent them efiectually. Put the wheat up while 
It la warm from the heat of the sun. It is best to 
turn the hogsheads or boxes, in which it is kept, 
over a bark fire, and heat them, so as to destroy all 
the eggs of the weevil about tiiem. If the boxes 
are too large to handle or turn over, place a stove, 
or a small oven in them, in which make a bark fire, 
so as to heat them, taking care to prevent accidents 
from the fijre. Some persons put lime, ashes, salt, 
the leaves of the priae of India, and many other 
substances, to prevent the weevil from injuring 
wheat ; but my experience is decidedly in favor of 



sunning. It is well to examine the wheat occa- 
sionally, after it is sunned, and if there should be 
any appearance of the black weevil, fan the wheat 
all over again, and then sun it well the second 
time. It is seldom necessary to do this more than 
once, if the wheat is kept perfectly dry. '-— » 

The white weevil attacks wheat only in laive 
Blacks, in houses when in the straw, and in tns 
chaff after it is threshed. To prevent them then, it 
will only be necessary not to expose the wheat to 
them in either of the situations mentioned above. 
Let the wheat remain in shocks until it is ready to 
be threshed, fan it immediately after threshing, and 
then let it be sunned, andput away in a dry place, 
and securely covered. Tne white weevil is also 
common in the middle section of this State, though 
not so injurious to wheat as the black weevil. 

Butts Co., Georgia, May 18, 1846. tX. 

MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES^No. i. 

The ait of managing bees in this coantry is but 
very imperfectly understood, so far as profit, health* 
ana productiveness art concerned. 

It IS generally supposed that bees require little or 
no air, and if they prove unproductive, ix an lost 
from Uie ravages of the bee»moth, it is a aisre mat* 
ter of chance, wholly beyond the control of the 
owner. 

I now propose paving the result of my own per- 
sonal experience in the management of bees for 
some years, on Long Island ; and from the happy 
effects of my course of procedure, I think my re* 
marks will not prove wnolly void of interest, or 
advantage, to those who are uj^uceessful in this 
branch of amusement and profit 

The firat desideratum is the dimensiona of ths 
Juve. There is a oertain size, of which Aives 
must be made, ia order to ensure success in its 
greatest degree. If we make them too smallf the 
bees are more liable to perish from the effects of an 
unfavorable winter, and from the ravages of the 
bee-moth, in consequence of the tMoik condition ol 
the stock. If we construct them too large, the bees 
will require two yearo to fill the hives, and increass 
by swarming is much lessened, and in some cases 
entirely prevented for a series of years. Now, ia 
order to , illustrate this position, I will observe that 
hives are used in this country from 8 by 12 inches* 
to 12 by 18 inches. If we use the smaller size, the 
quantity of bees that the dimensions of the hive ad* 
mit of wintering over, is too small to do well, as 
it has been thoroughly tested, that strong stocks 
winter better, and consume Use honey than weaher 
ones ! This may appear strange to the uninitiated. 



yet it is true, for the reason that the bees are less 
exposed, in strong stocks, to the various winter 
changes of weather, to which our climate is sub- 
ject A few warm days in winter will put the 
whole of a small stock in motion, whereas a strong 
one is much less affected ; and when once arousea 
from their lethargy, they consume double the 
quantity of honey that they do when in a state of 
Quietude. But setting this matter entirely out of 
tne question, there is yet a good reason for having 
larger hives. Bees in their natural state throw on, 
generally at first, swarms of a size that nature 
teaches them are best adapted to prove prosperous ; 
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and it matters not how large yon famish hiyes, 
where they swarm, which is seldom in verjr large 
hives, the qaantity of bees is not in proportion to 
the size of the hive, hat in accordimce with the 
laws of nature. Now, to come to the i>oint with as 
few words as posuble, I have found, from practi- 
cal demonstration, that hives one foot square in the 
clear, confonn more to the natural requirements/pi 
hees than any other. It is a consicteration with 
apiarians who make a business of the sale of bees, 
to make iheir hives much less than this, as thereby 
they increase their profits. I have an instance of 
the deplorable effects of this, in the case of a neigh^^ 
hor, who went to neat expense in building bee 
houses, whidi he fiSed with " patent hives,"' from 
a well-known apiarian of New York, on the prin- 
ciple of 8 by 10, or somewhere about this size, at 
an enormous cost, and now, where are they? 
From six hives procured several years ago, he has 
only one now remaining, and when I last saw that 
one, ,'* solitary and alone," thiowinf out an ocoa- 
fiional pale sickly bee, in quest of food, while the 
air of my premises was liteially ** vocal with 
music," and the furious dashing miz that resound- 
ed about my ears as I apprmched them, (dving 
indicationi of power, vigor, and prosperity— -I say, 
when I saw tnis great diffeieaee from positions 
only a few rods £stant, I grieved that darkness 
should yet hover over tiie apiaries of thousands 
who seem indifferent to tiieir success, or rather con- 
sider success as a matter of chance rather than of 
science. 

Having spoken of the effects of too tmaU hives, I 
will now give my experience in too large ones. 

In 1842 I had a few hives made 12 by 18 inches, 
in the clear. (In speaking of the size of hives, I 
refer to the body of the hive for theidwelling of the 
stock, without any r^;ard to what are termed 
mpers for storifjring.) I found that it took the 
bees two seasons to M them, and when filled they 
did not swarm at all some seasons, for this reason, 
Aat however g^reat the quantity of the bees in the 
aommer and fall there is in a hive, they dwindle 
away before spring, to a certain quantity, and thus 
leave a vacant space of some six inches, or more, at 
the bottom of the hive, to fill up with the increase 
of spring, while smaller hives are full, and are 
throwing off swarms in profusion. Not only does 
tills retind swarming, but the queen bee, in whose 
power all swarming lies, surveys the space of her 
tenement, and if she finds that the whole room can 
be occupied hy her vassals, she will either lay the 
foundation of no new queens, or when they are 
brought into existence, she will destroy them as 
fast as they appear, and no swarm is ever thrown 
off without a ^ueen; hence, large hives are not 
caily unproductive as regards increase of swaims, 
but there will not as much honey be stored in the 
tupers in hives 15 or 18 inches deep, as in those of 
less depth, for the reason of the grc»ter obstruction 
to which the workers are liable in ascending to the 
supers; this being the case, it would naturally 
suggest to our minds that broad and shallow hives 
would do better than those that are about square, 
such as I consider best This would be the case so 
far as storifying honey is concerned, but it is im- 
portant that the bees should be kept as compact as 
possible, to secure them against the sudden cnanges 



of winter weather, and also to be in better condi* 
tion to resist the approaches of the bee-moth, than 
an extended surface would admit of. 

Wellj in resard to my large hives, I saw the fal- 
lacy of such dimensions, ana conceived the idea of 
-cutting them off in April last, while occupied witii 
bees, which operation I performed personally with 
a common handsaw, the modus operandi of which 
I will give in a succeeding chapter, as well as of 
some other difilcult and perilous performances. I 
say perilous, for, when a thousand bees dart with 
furious ire at one's hands or face, a small displace- 
ment of any part of his shield, by accident, would 
be worse for nim than the chaiging of the Mexican 
batteries, as did the indomitable Capt May and his 
valiant dragoons I 

After cutting these hives off, I found that they 
contained but a very few more bees than hives of 
12 by 12, of last year's swarms, and these stocks in 
hives of that size, actually swarmed this season 
first This result, with various other proofs, ren- 
dered it conclusive to my mind, that hives ver^ near 
rre are best, and that 12 by 12 inches in tiie 
r, when managed on my phui, is as near correct 
as can be. 

In my next I shall treat of the position of the 
apiary — ventilation of hives — the bee-moth; how 
guarded against, and the fallacy of the ** patent 
MwT system, as adapted and recommended by some 
of our apiarians. T. B. Minxe. 

Ravenswood, Long Idand, June Isf, 1846. 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS^No. fL 

Modes oj Stocking the Ponds with FuA.— The 
ponds may be stocked from the nearest rivers, 
lakes, or ponds. If the fish are to be brought from 
a great distance in tubs or casks, the water must be 
changed everjr foar or five hours, and always kept 
more or less m motion, particularly for trout By 
adding ice, however, the time of changing the wa- 
ter may be prolonged. The fish, if possible, should 
be taken in nets, and be put instantly into tiie tubs 
for transportation ; but if they be caught with lines, 
care should be observed not to wound them more 
than can be helped in extricating them from the 
hook. 

It has been recommended to stock a pond by col- 
lecting ripe spawn and carrying it in water mixed 
with grass, and speedily placing it in the shallow 
and sandy part of the pond, in onler that it may re- 
ceive the influence of the heat and light of die 
sun ; but how far this mode would succeed in 
bringing the spawn of the white fish and of the 
Mackanaw trout from the Great Lakes to the 
waters near the seaboard, nothing short of an ac- 
tual experiment can determine. In attempting to 
introduce these fishes into Lake Geoige, Cham- 

Slain, Winnipisiogee, or other waters of great 
epth, or to introduce tench and carp from Europe 
into artificial ponds in the United States, the surest 
mode of success, it is thought, would be, to select 
with care, a small number of each kind of fish, just 
before their spawning season arrives, and convey 
them as s^aily as possible, in large cisterns or 
tanks, paying particular attention to regulate the 
temperature of the water, and change it as often as 
circumstances may require. That the common 
carp (Cyprtnus tarpio), originally from the central 
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^rt of Europe, can be introduced into this country, 
IB proved beyond a doubt, as Capt. Henry Robinson, 
]at6 master of one of the Havre packets, of New- 
burgh, N.Y., imported fromFranceia 1831 and 1832, 
six or seven dozen of these fish, and put them into 
aome ponds on his estate, where they have bred 
Ireely every year since. They were brought in 
small parcels of two or three dozen each, about 
two-thuds of which perished on their passage. 
For a few years past he has put from one to two 
dozen, every sprint, into the Hudson, near his re- 
sidence, ana they nave multiplied so fast, that the 
fiflhennen frequently take them in their nets. It is 
stated that, in Mr. Robinson's ponds, which are 
small* they acquire a length of three or four inches 
die first 3rear ; but owing to the limited smice in 
which they have to move, they do not ordinarily 
attain a length of more than ten or twelve inches. 
In the Hudson, however, they considerably exceed 
that size. They breed twice a year — the middle of 
May and of July. 

'Lh» oommon perch {Perea JluwatHis) of Europe 
is so very tenacious of life, that it could readily ne 
imported into ^ United States, as it has neen 
known to survive a journey of nearly sixty miles, 
when merely packed in wet straw ! 
HkThe successful removal of several species of fish 
from one body of water to another, in this country, 
is known with certainty, as may be seen by 
perusing a paper by the late Dr. Mitchill, in tbie 
third volume of the *< Medical Repository." He 
states that, in 1790, Uriah Mitchill, high sheriff of 
Queen's county, N. Y., and himself, went in a 
ws^on to Ronkonkoma Pond, in Suffolk county, a 
distance of about forty miles. ** The obiect of our 
journey," he says, '* was to transport sJive, some 
of the yellow perch {Perca Jkmeteens) with which 
this body of water abounds, to Success Pond, in 
the town of North Hempstead. We took about 
three dozen of those wnich had been wounded 
moat superficially hj the hook, and we were so 
fortunate as to^ dismiss all of tiiem but two into 
Success Pond, in a condition vigorous enough to 
swim away. We were enabled to do this by filling 
a very huge chum with the water of Ronkonkoma 
Pond, ana putting so few fishes into it that there 
was no necessity of changing it on the road, and 
afterwards driving steadily on a vndk the whole 
distance, without stopping to refresh either man or 
horse. In two years, tnese fishes multiplied so 
fast, and became so numerous, that they might be 
caught with the hook in any part of the water, 
which is about a mile in circumference.** Another 
instance is recorded in the fortieth volume of Silli- 
man*s " American Xoumal of Science and Arts,** by 
a correspondent from Otisco, N. Y. ** About 15 
years since," says the writer, ** Mr. Robert Kinyon, 
then living in the village of Amber, on the east 
shore oi Otisco Lake, in Onondaga county, deter- 
mined to make an effort to introduce into its waters, 
fellow perch from the Skaneateles, in the waters of 
which they abound; pickerdt from the cluster of 
lakes or ponds that constitute the extreme northern 
sources of the Tioughuioca branch of the Susque- 
hannah river, in some of which this fish is very 

Slentiful. Neither of these fishes had been seen in 
le Otisco; but suckers, an occasional white fish 
from the lakesy and the delicious speckled trout 



abounded in its waters, as well as the smaller fishes 
common to all our lakes. In the Skaneateles, only 
three miles distant, were found the perch and the 
salmon trout, both strangers to the Otisco. A 
4ozen perch of medium size were caught with 
hooks, put in a barrel of water, and transported 
from one lake to the other without difilculty. The 
third year from their removal, the Otisco seemed to 
be<filled with them ; and I have frequently heard it 
remarked, that in that, and the succeeding year, the 
perch, both for size and number, exceeded that of 
any year since in these respects. . . . • A quan- 
tity of pickerel were the same season ijitroduced in 
the same way; but they have not multiplied. 
Indeed, we have never heard of a fish of this kind 
btfng taken in the Otisco." 

Change <f Residenee qf FuhfnmSaU Water to 
Fresh. — The introduction of salt-water fish into 
f redi ponds or lakes, has often been attempted both 
in Europe and in America, and in a few instances 
has been attended with success. In the London 
** Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and 
Art,*' for 1826, several species of fish are mention- 
ed, as having been transported from salt water into 
fresh, and that their flavor had been improved by 
the change. The $6U became twice as thick as a 
fish of the same size from the sea. The plaice also 
increased materially in thickness — ^in some cases, 
appearing three times as thick as when grown in 
salt water. The horse likewise turned much thick* 
er, and improved in delicacy. The mullet almost 
ceased to increase in length, but enhirged in 
breadth, and presented a much deeper linrer of fat 

In the same journal last mentioned, for the year 
1824, we learn that the smelt {Osmertu eperlanvs) 
had been kept four years by Mr. Me^nell, of 
Yarm, in Yorkshire, in a fresh-water pond, haying 
no communication with the sea, and there *' grew 
well, and bred as freely, as under other circum- 
stances." In the « Philosophical Transactions," 
for 1771, we find the following extract in a note, 
by Daines Barrington, then Vice President of the 
Sioyal Society, to a letter from John Reinhold 
Foster, " On die Management of Carp in Polid& 
Prussia." — ** I hare been informed by Sir Francis 
Barnard (the late Governor of New England), that 
in a laive pool which he rented not far from Bos- 
ton, and which had not the least communicatioa 
with th^ sea, several of these fish (American smelt, 
Osmenu viridescens f) originally introduced from 
salt water, had lived many years, and were, to all 
appearance, very heal Ay." As Governor Barnard's 
residence was not far from Jamaica Pond, in Roz- 
bury, Mass., there can be but little doubt that the 
'* large pool" mentioned in the above-named note, 
referred to that body of water. Dr. D. H. Storer, 
in reporting to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, m 1840, on some smelts taken from this pond, 
said, ** The qtecimens, you perceive, are conside- 
rably smaller than those purchased in our market 
— all that I have seen from this pond, for the last 
year, are smaller than those commonly met with. 
From the quantities yearly taken, however, they 
must have increased considerably in number, and 
their /ZesA has lost nothing of its sweetness or flavor^ 
as I nave repeatedly had opportunities of testinff." 

Among other instances m which fish from the 
sea hAve been made to reside in fresh water, m^y 
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be mentioDed the eaccesaful introduction of the 
Europesn cod, a few yeua Bince, into the takes of 
Scotland, where, it is said, the^ propagate freely, 
bnt, uniortonatelr, deteriorate in flaror. I have 
recently been told that the American cod (JforrSi 
tantrimna) was iolrodaced from the sea, at Hamp- 
ton, s jeai or two ago, into Lake WinnipiMiogee, 
in New Hampabire, where they hare already b^n 
to multiply, and it is thoagbt will sacceed well. 
It will also be seen by referring to toI. 3, p. 259, 
of the American Agriculturist, that Mr. R. L. Pell, 
of Uleter county, N. Y., was attempting to " fresh' 
waterize" solne American shad (Absa praxtabitiM) 
which he had caueht in the Hudson, in front of bi 
&rm, and speedily placed in one of his pondi 
Tliese ftah are said still to exist in their confined 
habitatiDn, and have bcgnn to breed ; hot haw far 
tke experiment will prove available, in point of 
profit, yet remains to be known. 
,Xtv York.Jant 10, 1840. CJir Biown. 



THE ALPACA.— No. V ' 
|Qh ik> two points, according to our informant, do 
tM early writers on Pern so perfectly agree, as in 
tlie number of sjvecies of the Andes stieep, and the 
forpoMi to which the Incas applied them. They 
state, as already observed in our last No., that 
there were four kinds, two tame and two wild — a 
Jact too well established to admit of a doubt ; and, 
as 001 avowed object in laying these sketches be- 
"' public, is to throw light, ' " 



(ore the public, ia'to throw ... 

qiuiy, wnether the rearing oi l^e alpaca 



and elicit the i 



btinetiona, but regjard them as coming within the 
sphere of the practical zoologist, rather than under 
U7 e&it of oars. 



Tax AxFACA oa Pico or Cwtm.— Fio. 65. 

Omgrafiiiedl KrtriJtttKin.— The Alpaca ( Camrfui 
INUO, ofXjnnens; Auchtnia glama v. alpaca, of 
Cuvier) in its naliual habitat, in common with its 
conMDU the llama, abounds on the Andes, where 
its absence or presence is observed, as the summiia 
of these vast mountains become elevated or de- 
pressed. Thus it ranges considerably below the 
line of perMtual snow, from Chili to New Granada 
(but not Mexico), without reaching the isthmus of 
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Panama, at which point the Cordillera has a less 
elevation than is soiled to its nature and wanta. 

The point neatest to &e equator at which Andes 
sheep were originally noticed, is said to he Bio 
Bamt>B, situated in latitude 1° 38' S., about ninety 
miles Boathweat of Quito, and not far from this 
snow-capped mountains of Chimborazo. llie towa 
stands 11,870 feet above the level of the sea, to 
which elevation the temperature of the air corres- 
ponds. In this tropical region, and consequently 
on a spot where excesoiTe heats might be expected 
during the month of August, the two UUoas re- 
marked that, towards evening, the themometn 
regularly fell two or diree degrees below tlte freez- 
ing point, and next monunr rose eight or twelvs 
above it, which would indicate tlwl, at eortaia 
elevations, do land is exempt fran the dnainion ol 
frost 

Although, from the pmnt abore iBenti<»ed, acraas 
the equator, the climate becomes milder, and ven- 
tation more abundant, it has been retaarked that tha 
wild species do not nass the line, but continue sta- 
tionary there — a pnenomenon for which eons 
Peruvian writers have endeavored to aecocat, by 
alleging, that the yAo or icAu plant, a coarse grassi ' 
and the favorite food of both the tame and wiU 
species, does not extend further towards the north. 

It has been remarked by physiologists, that the 

ze of animals is nsnally adapted to the naliuc of 
the country which Aey are horn to inb^it This 
is not the case in the present instance ; and 
whether we consider the great extmt of the Aades 
monntains, their stupendous forms, the immense 
elevation of their summits, or the severity of the 
climate prevailing upon them, the more shall we 
be astonished at the diminutive size and delicate 
frame of the quadrupeds dwelling in those secluded 
recesses. The woolly natives, nevertheless, pos- 
sess a hardiness of constitution, and a peeutiarity 
of structure, admirably well adapted to the nature 
of their birth-place. There, during half the year, 
snow and hail fall incessantly, whilst in the higher 
regions, as before noticed, neariy every night die 
thermometer falls below the freezing point, and As 
peaks, consequently, are perpetually covered with an 
accumulation of ice. The wet scasoo succeeds, 
when flashes of lightning traverse the clouds in 
rapid snccession ; tbe thunder rolls thronah the 
fliinament in rumbling and prolonged p^s, fol* 
lowed not by showers, but by torrents of lain, 
which, after collecting, fall headlong Atm the 
rocks, or pour into the crags and ehaams, learing 
die slopes bare of soil, and spreading desolation 
wherever they pass, till at length the stream is lost 
'i some lake, or serves to swell the head watei* <A 

river. 

It is astonishing that the temperature of the air 
on mountains so peculiarly situated, end exposed to 
the full blaze of a verticoJ sun, should be so much 
chilled as almost to present the desolate aspect <A 
the arclic regions ; and yet such are the tracts of 
land upon which the Andes sheep abound and 
thrive^lhe flocks, more especially those of alpacas, 
being still, compaialively speaking, considerable in 
the vicinity of Bio Bamba, where the inhabitants 
evince a great aptitude for woollen manufactures, 
and carry on a trade in the raw material Of alpaca 
and vicuna wools the women knit aiockiogs. 
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colored cloaks, and also glovea equally omameatnl. 
Pondua OT mcD's BnTtovts, are woTen in colon, and 
of M delicate a textaie, a» lo be warth $700 each. 
Thej a» also need throughoni Feni aa a ,iidii^ 
ittta, bj-theweallhiesl ladies. 

Pnrfming their researches, the Spaniards aacer- 
tained that, at the period of their amral, llama and 
alpaca flocks on the coast were kept as far as the 
fottieth decree of south latitade, and inland as far 
as the temtory of the Araucanos, in which space 
they Dceopied the middle declivities of the Andes, 
facuiK the west, wherever population was concen- 
trated. Alonao de Ovalle, a Jesuit, and a native of 
Chili, in his " Historica Relacion del Reyno de 
Chili" (Rome, 1646), says that in the capital of 
Santiago, llamas formerly had been used to carry 
wheat, wine, and other articles, and also to bring 
water from the river to the honeea. 

Along the extended ran^ above named, the tame 
breeds were left to browse. Hie sbdtered part of 
a hill, the bottom of a dale, or the fnray neath, 
were their favorite hannts. There they picked up 
their Beauty ai>d scattered food, andei the lower 
boundary of the snow, ascending as it disappeared 
from the surface. Sometimes Ihey fed on the 
moeaes which fringe the rocks, and plants growing 
on the hillocks, or would descend the slopes and 
enter the tcAuaI«i (pastures of the ichu plant); 
while in the higher and more seclndad regions, 
reac^ng ne&rty to the summits of the lofty chain, 
as well as on both sides «f the double line which it 
assumea in Pern, there dwelt tbe vicuna andgnana- 
co in a wild state, and far from the abode of man, 
hantad only for theii flesh and skins. 

The comparatively small size of Peruvian sheep, 
as wdl as of the Triable forms by which they are 
aarrounded, clearly indicates that ue climate of the 
Andes is not favorable either lo animal 
table growth. It has also been remarked, 
there the human species is subject to the same 
rale; mondeacasiug in bulkand stature in propor- 
tion as he dwells near the mountain summits. In 
Para, tbe winter sets in towards June, and is se- 
rerely feit on Ihe highlands, where the snow re- 
maina upon the ground sii, and in some places 
eight months in tbe year. 

Aa soon as the narrow and green strip of land 
bordering upon the Pacific is passed, the traveller 
bi^ns to ascend the slopes; and when he attains 
the firet table-land, observes a complete change in 
tbe climate and the appearance of vegetation. 
Except in the yuitgiu, or hollows, where on allu- 
vial soil has been collected, and where the Indian 
plants bis si^^-cane, banana, and esculent roots, 
Ihe coontry wears a naked and barren aspect 

Here, at an elevation of from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea, the Peruvian tends 
bis alpacas and llamas, allowing them to range at 
tbe foot of the anowy clifia called punoi, or to 
wsndw on the foramoi, or heaths, where they de- 
rive BubeiBlence from the moss and lichens growing 
on tbe rocks, or crop the slronK grasses and tender 
■htubB which spring up upon the flats, favored by 
noiatare. On these commons the animals may be 
■aid to ''i'^t 'c ihemseives, exposed to all the ngor 
of the elements, *nd receiving no food from the 
h, f^ of man. The shepherd only visits Ihem occa- 
■ioiuJ ly i ye* ■"''> *™ '*'*'' S"«»i'0" habits, that 



the members of one flock seldom stray away and 
mix with another, being kept in a good stale of dis- 
cipline by the old ones, which enow their owi 
grounds, and become attached to the place of theit 
nativity, to which they return at ni^ht, evincing b« 
aatoDLBhing vigilance and sagacity in keeping th« 
yonng ones together, and free from ham. Hence 
there is no need of their being marked ; and so 
gieat is the intelligence of some pitnUrtu, ot leaden 
oi a flock, that a more than oroinary value |is, oa 
this account, attached to them by tbe owner, part of 
whose duties they perform. 

The most valuable breeds are said lo ooma fion 
the centtal orovinces ; and here it may not be iire* 
levant to observe that there are two varieties of 
alpacas, diflering in size, figure, and fleece. The 
breed railed eoyiit is the most diminutive, and i> 
esteemed for the smalluess of bone and symmetry 
of form. It is chiefly confined to the Cueco raa^ 
of mountains, more parlicniaiiy to that part of it 
intervening between the ancient city of me Incas 
and Hanmango. It is thought to be a remnant of 
the oM ro3^ flocks, or those once owned by tha 
priests of the sun, who are represented as having 
the choicest breeds. That territory was besides th« 
principal theatre of agricultural operations, the seat 
of power, and the centre of Peravian cirilisatioa. 
It was from this breed that the beautiful white and 
brown alpaca (fig. E6) owned by Mr. Cross, late of 
the Surrey Zoological (iudens, was obtained. 
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; Thz Alpici or Mb. Cuas.— Fis. U.! 
This specimen was originally brought from Lima, 
where it had been a pet ; and the pertorotiona in it! 
ears, in which ornamental rings nad been placed, 
were elill visible. lis graceful attitudes, genfle 
disposition, and playful manners, were particularly 
attractive, I^ies frequently caressed it as if it had 
been a child. Although kept in the nnwholesome 
atmosphere of a crowded city, pent up in a close 
room, and unavoidably fed on unsuitable diet, it 
nevertheless attained Ine usual age ; thus allbrdinr 
as satisfactory an example of hardihood as cotud 
be wished. 
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A GOOD GRAZING DISTRICT. 

I DO not know a better grazing district than the 
aouthern tier of counties of New York, and more 
particularly the western portions of them. Owing 
to the mistaken policy of the Holland Land Com* 
pany, who were the original proprietors of many 
millions of acres, in holding them at high prices on 
long credits, and for which most of die lands were 
taken up in small ianns by actual settlers, and 
more or less improved and cleared ; and the subae* 

auent opening of the immense goyernment tracts at 
le West at low rates, and the easy communication 
thereto, thousands of these hardy pioneers, finding 
themselyes with a lam debt and its years of accu- 
mulated interest on uieir shoulders, from which 
immediate extrication seemed impossible, sold out 
for a mere song, and, in frequent instances, ayailed 
themselyes of what personal property they pos- 
sessed, and Uien emigrated to the great western 
•* Dorados 

Some years since, the Holland Land Company, 
sold out to different parties all its remaining land 
possessions, together with an immense amount of 
expired land contracts, at low prices, many of 
wnich had already reyerted to them, and eyer 
since haye continued to reyert, as the circumstances 
of the contending parties in possession, and the de- 
mands of the wholesale purchasing parties, faaye 
proyed unsatisfactory. The consequence of all 
this is, that in the counties of Wyoming, Allegany, 
the southern portion of Erie, Cattarau^s, and Chau- 
tauque, are thousands of farms, portions of which, 
from one to two-thirds, are cleared up, and can now 
be purchased at from #5 to $10 an acre, which are 
penetrated by good roads, and in the neighborhood 
of mills, schools, churches, and near to railroads 
and water communications ; abundantly supplied 
with clear, sparkling streams ; delicious springs ; a 
most healthful atmosphere, and delightful scenery ; 
and for the growth of grass, oats, all the root crops, 
and the hardy iruits, it cannot be surpassed. I 
haye stood on the rich wheat farms, of the low 
country, which cannot be nurchased for less than 
$4p to $50 per acre, and looked out upon those 
green and vigorous hills, onljr a few miles distant, 
where thousands of acres, with quite comfortable 
buildings, in an humble way, can be bought at $6 to 
$8 per acre, and wondered why they were not be- 
dotted with flocks of sheep, and herds of cattie, 
which can nowhere thriye better than on the sweet 
rrasses of those elevated grounds. J have visited 
tnem often, and nowhere mtve I ever seen fatter or 
healthier cattle, nor better and more highly condi- 
tioned sheep, or with heavier fleeces. Whethei the 
finest kinds of Merino or Saxony will thrive as well 
on those moist hill sides and elevations, or in the 
4eep sheltered valleys, as on the more gravelly and 
ciier low grounds of other regions, I cannot say ; 
but so far as tried, they are equally healthy. And 
for long-woolled sheep, .1 know, from abundant 
evidence of their trial, that no country can exceed 
it The soil is strong (lacking only in lime), and 
the grass in the greatest abundance. I have seen 
hay produced in Uie meadows of a whole farm at 
the rate of two tons per acre ; com forty to fifty 
bushels; oats thirty to forty; and rutabaga and 
carrots a thousand bushels per acre. Why should 



not our extensive flock-masters appropriate this 
broad region to themselves ? It only requires their 
capital and their sheep to make it one of the rich- 
est and most productive of our wool-producing 
counties. Long wool is rapidly becoming an 
article of extensive consumption in our factories ; 
its production requires little labor ; close attention, 
care, and experience, are only demanded. Its reve- 
nues are liberal ; its expenditures small ; and we 
hesitate not to say, that after the wide prairies and 
the ridgy openings of the far West are aU examined, 
thousands will return to the green and health-giv- 
ing hills of New York, and plant their flocks <a 
their surface. 

I do not hesitate here to put it on record, that 
the *< sequesteral counties," as they have so often 
been termed, of this great State, now that they are 
certain to be penetrated by that immense work, the 
Erie railroad, which is forthwith to be prosecuted 
by the vigorous enterprite of our g^reat commercial 
city, will, at no distant day, become the favorite 
wool and dairy r^ion of the North. 

I may at some fitting time resume this subject, 
and speak of th^ more eastern counties lying on the 
same great lines, prefacing my suggestions, how- 
ever, with the remark, that I hold neither laads» 
railroad shares, nor a particle of any interest what- 
ever connected therewith, other than what apper- 
tains to the prosperity and growth of the great agri- 
cultural welfare of our community. Westulh. 

THE CANADA THISTLE, BURRWEED, 
AND SPURRY. 

TuE Canada thistle {Cnicui arvensis) is one of 
the most pe&tifen>us weeds that are found amongst 
us, and has, of late years, increased so rapidly as to 
become an object oi considerable alarm among our 
farmers. It springs up among the grain crops, and 
its sharp spines are so formidable as to cause mat 
difficulty in reaping grain in which the thisUe is 

f rowing. It spreads rapidly, too, in grass lands, 
f suflered to ripen, its downy seeds are borne by the 
winds in clonds, in every direction ; and as they rea- 
dily take root, and as the plant likewise is perennial- 
rooted, that IS, springs from the old root it is diflicnlt 
to keep it down. Much might be done, however, if 
fanners were unanimous, but the plant is in many 
cases permitted to grow and ripen by the sides of the 
roads, whence the seeds are scattered over the 
fields. Repeated mowings in summer will cause 
the roots to wither and die ; and if each one would 
take the trouble to cut off the flowering heads of 
those that grow in the roads of his own farm, the 
plant would be prevented from seeding (a). 

The vile plant, however, of which { have just 
been speaking, is not so bad as the bnrrw^ed (Ga- 
leopsiB tetrahU) that is spreading over our fields and 
ruining our farms. This is a vigorous ptadDl, 
growing from a creeping root, which is, I bdieve, 
perennial ; thoug:h the stalk is annual. It has a tall 
Dranchy stem, with leaves like those of a nettle; it 
bears a pretty white labiate flower, succeeded by 
laree burrs or seed vessels, covered, when ripe, 
with hard, sharp prickles, defying the touc^ It 
produces seeds in most prolific abundance, which 
are unfortunately scattered before our grain is cot; 
and as it spreads from the root as well as the seed. 
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ttiere appears to be no way to eradicate it bat pull- 
ing ap e\rery plant. Bat in doing this, the root 
o^n breaks, and leaves a part in the ground, to 
become the progenitor of a new stock of weeds. 
Besides this, wnereyer this spinous weed grows 
with wheat or other grain, a great d^ of die latter 
is obliged to be wastra, as it cannot be reaped ; for 
no man can put his hand into a bed of burrweed 
with impunity. In short, though unknown among 
us a few jears ago, it is now spreading with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and laughs at oar eflforts to control it. 

Another pernicious weed is likewise becoming 
an object of some attention ; though it has not yet 
attained the notoriety of the fonner. I allud6 to 
spurry (SpergtUa arvensis), so abhorred by some of 
our farmers, that they have given it the name of 
*' deviPs jpit" It has a long, but very slender 
stem, treilmg on ihe ground, with nodules, about 
an inch amrt, at each of which the stem forms an 
angle. Tne leaves and flowers are inconspicuous ; 
the seed vessels are numerous, ^lobular, and about 
as large as peas; the stems trau a lonj; way from 
the root, and twine and entangle one with another. 
It chiefly infests new land ; but I suppose the seed 
has been imported with other 'seeds from Europe. 
There, I have understood, it is sometimes sown for 
the sake of its herbage, which afRnrds an abundant 
and nutritious food for cattle (6). These three are 
the worst weeds that infest our crops. We have 
many others ; but they do not spread so rapidly as 
diese, and can in some measure be kept under. 

Canadian Naturalist. 

Ccmpton, Canada East. 

(a) As the Canada thistle abounds in fertilizing 
salts it may be advantageously plowed in after the 
manner oi clover, buckwheat, and other creen crops. 

(6) In Germany and Belgium, the seecuB of spurry 
are sown in fields of stubble after the min has 
been harvested, to supply a tender bite for sheep 
during winter. It may be sown and reaped in eight 
weeks either in autumn or spring. It is said to 
enrich the milk of cows so much as to render the 
butter more excellent ; and the mutton fed upon it 
is preferable to that fed on turnips. It is greedily 
eaten by hens, dry or green, and is supposed to 
cause tnem to lay a greater number of eggs. In 
the United States, however, it is doubtful whether 
it would pay the expense of cultivation. 

COLIC IN MULES. 

In your last No., page 187, in an article si^ed 
Gaston, the writer complains that his mules die of 
colic. I will merely say to him, that mules are but 
little subject to disease, except by inftammation of 
the intestines, caused by the grossest exposure to 
cold and wet, and excessive drinking of cold water 
after severe labor, and while in a hi^h state of 
perspiration. Crushed com and cob is the best 
food for them ; neither rye nor wheat straw should 
be given them while working, as it renders them 
unfit for labor, but in times oi rest it is a good food. 
They have been lost by feeding on cut straw and 
eom meaL 

In breaking them, they should be mated with a 
swift walking horse, and if treated kindly, will be 
gentle ; but ii treated inhuinanly, they will treasure 



up their revenge for years, until an opportunity 
ofers to gratify it Tibey are called obstinate bv 
muliik drivers, and by none else. No opinion » 
mnre erroneous than that mules can thrive on 
bmmbles and briars. They may live, but cannot 
thrive. A mule requires one- third less of nutritive 
substance than a horse, but his quaniwn he must 
hstf?; or, like other animals, he will starve ; and 
thoagh not so much of an epicure or glutton as 
man, he is as much opposed to scanty doses in 
feeding as his master. Jahxs Boylb. 

AnnofdiSi Md. 

A EEVIEW OF THe'mARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST.— No* %. 

Mdkod if Fastening /Ibnet.— Very acuible» 
S. Y., — short and to the point; I like such artieleSi 
But I don*t like your big neavy headstall aad blind* 
era and check reins. Check reins are wicked; 
blinds aie useless; and breeching too, nine timea 
out of ten ; and in faet the least possible quantity 
of leather about a harness is the best-— «nd Mr. 
Editor, I am not convinced by your arsument ia 
fsyor of attaching a weight to the hiuler. Tha 
truth is» I like mat *« Southern bam," where % 
horse can " take his ease" in his own stiible, " with 
none to make him afraid." [So do we ; and our 
eoirespondent will find box and stalls, as in the 
Southern bam, often recommended ia our paper ; 
but all cannot have them, and therefore we give 
the most comfortable method we know of, to fasten 
horses in their stables.] It is but too true, that 
most of our fashionable usage of this most noble of 
domestic animals, is but a refined kind of craelty. 
I suppose we might get used to sleeping with a 
halter round our neclM, but it is not comfortable. 
Hie Southern plan, if put to vote among the honMS» 
would be the one adopted as best 

farm and ViUa cf Mr, IXtmoidiim.— Don't wa 
wish, Mr. Editor, that it was ours, and that we had 
the wherewithal to enjoy that same I And yet I 
covet it not It is in good hands, and UUhe may it 
ever be to its present owner. If many of our city 
millionaires would go and do likewise, it would m 
better for them and the world in general. These 
descriptive views of yours are always read with 
pleasure and profit They are calculated to make 
the owners feel justly proud to see their labon of 
improvement duly and nonorably appreciated, aiid 
are wdl calculated to induce thousands of cityf 
dwellers who have the time and means to enaUa 
them to enjoy raral life, to go out upon some ill cul- 
tivated or desolate and barren spot, and make it 
blossom like die rose, as Mr. Donaldson has done. 
To my mind there is no enjoyment for a man o| 
wealth, equal to that of treating a little world of 
comfort and beauty for and around his own house* 
hold. I hope you will continue your visits smd 
descriptions, till every similar house is described, 
and mX you will thereby creaie a tastst that will 
cause them to be erected faster than you can give 
us an account of them. 

MuJune for Cleaning Gravel WMs.'^Wm that 
machine answer in the southern latitude for a 
" cotton sciaper ?" Let them that know, speak. I| 
k>oks to me as though it would take the place ol 
'* the Iweep,** in the hands of a white man; with ^ 
negro, douhtiuL 
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Scraps from my Note Book, No, 2.— Pretty (air, 
but not quite so good as No. 1. These " jottings 
down by the way-side" are generally interesting 
and instmctlTe. I hope the author will continie 
them. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees on Plum Stocks.-^! 
cannot see the object of this kind of grafting in this 
fruitful countnr» where the land is notyet so dMr 
as to require dwarfing to save room. We mft too 
much. Who raises native fruit now? Is it in 
consequence of forcing nature that trees are so 
short-fived, and that there are so many failures of 
fruit? 

Stump Machine,— la this the " latest and betft?^ 
It strikes me that I saw a failure of one of these 
Baehines at Utica, at the fair. The cotton press 
seen upon every plantation is similar in principle, 
b«t far more powerful 

Anatysis ^ Marl on the Hudmn, — A valuable 
kind of tables that should be more esttended. bt 
some parti of tiie West, where there is no lim»* 
stone, quick lime is made of similar marl^t being 
moidded into brick and homed in a kiln in the same 
BHttner that bricks are. This hint maybe usefal in 
Buuiy other cttatricts where there is similar marl and 
no limestone. The vegetable matter will bum out, 
and the water dry out, while all else that remains 
besides the lime, of iron and earthy matter, will not 
mjnre the lime for the use of the mason in the 
least If there is much iron, the lime will be dark* 
colored, and not so white and nice for plastering, 
Ikatisall. 

Experiments with Com, — Here is another useful 
table. But why is it anonymous ? Do give your 
ttames, gentlemen, that your reviewer may luiow 
who will bear hard words best. The *' home- 
made** manure in this experiment, must be awarded 
the first premium, as all home-made things uj^n 
the hm always should stand first in the afiection 
of the fanner. It is time enough to look abroad 
to supply his wants, when they can no longer be 
SttBphed at home. 

atingUm Bees, — A very interesting article, but 
not hau full enough. If you please, Mr. Editor, 

Sit step into the book store A your publishers, 
essrs. Sazton h Miles, and set a little work en- 
lided the <* Honey Bee," by Edward Bevan, and 
kx^ on page 76, for a history of the genm eariSy 
nrliose proper name is the '* tropieai bee/' for they 
iffe not exclusively Mexican. They are common 
more to Asia and America within the tropics. You 
may make a very interesting extract from the work 
alluded to, «pon the subject of these honey gather- 
ers. The same ship that brings the Alpacas can 
Idso bring a few swanns of stinness bees. 

iOrowing WooL — ^I often hear this term of 
** crowing wool** objected to. I insist that it is not 
Oiuy right, but ou^ht to be as rniiversally adopted 
as '* growing turnips." It expresses the meaning 
much better than ** raisins wool," ** raising sheq>," 
or ** feeding mutton." But, Mr. G., what if vou 
cannot get such a fine gravelly stream ? What, 
then ? Will the plan described by Solon Robinson, 
in his ** Sheep on the Prairies, No. 3," answer as a 
substitute? You say we shall export wool. What! 
trhile we import a half blood Merino quality^as we 
do now {unwashed it is trae), for seven cents a 
pound, duty free? [Yes, certainly, for there are 



many objections to this imported wool, which 
require an article of too great length for us to write 
at present! The sale of every other product be- 
sides wool, depends much upon the mannw in 
which it is prepared for market There is great 
want of reform upon this point I would instance 
the article of butter. If properly prepared, it is 
better at six months old than six days. And cheese 
should never be eaten till a year old ; but then it 
must first be properly prepared to keep, as well as 
send to market 

Buckwheat Cakes, — ^Another thiqe, if " properly 
prepared," which afibrds most excellent eating ; but 
unfortunately, these proper preparationa are few 
and far between. And your preparation with soda 
and acid, and salaratus, and vinegar, may do very 
well for them that cannot do letter. You say 
truly that your vinegar cakes will nut be so n>od as 
when raised by good hop yeast, and you mignt have 
said that they would only be barely eatable. Substi- 
tute buttermilk for acid and vinegar, and then see 
what the advantage is of living where milk is 
ever flowing. 

Castration of Cdves. — ** Put nothing in the 
wound," is common sense, and using nlt, ashesp 
&c., is only a refinement of craelty. Bn^ aboot 
cording. When I was a boy, I witnessed an opera- 
tion ^ed " turning," by which the testicle was 
inverted, and by a cord, apparently without pain to 
the animal, kept in that position for a few days* 
when the cord was removed, and the whdie seemed 
to wither up and decay without danger and but little 
trouble. Who knows anything of this practice 
now ? Somebody, surely, and someboay else 
would like to. Let us hear from somebody. [This 
amounts to the same thinfl^ as cording; caatiation is 
better, and less painful, clepend upon it] 

Oneida Countu As, fibctety.— Crops worthy of the 
premiums. And wny should they not be, and why 
should not the society be a flourishing one, in so 
fertile and rich a county ? But, to my mind, there 
is need of something beside big crops in thia county, 
for there is now and then a specimen of as poor 
farming as I wish to look at The Editor of the 
Tribune says they cultivate large quantities of 
apples there, of that interesting variety known as 
" hy^ to the pint." And I say uat if there is not a 
greater spirit of liberality towards the friends of 
fupicultural improvement than was manifested at 
Utica last September, those gentlemen composing the 
Oneida Ajp-icultural Society have some hard cases 
to deal with, and will need a great deal of patience 
and perseverance on their part before they work a 
thorough reform. Let me suggest that diey ofl^ a 
premium of $10 to the man who will procure the 
greatest number of subscribers to an agricaltaral 
paper in that county, as the most likely means of 
producing the de«red reforai. 

CatUe of Texas, — ^Allow me to diflfer with your 
opinion so confidently expressed, Gov. Hoiwtoii. 
There ** are several aood reasons why blooded 
cattle and horses should not do well in Texas, if 
proper care be taken of them the first year." Be- 
cause you will not take proper care of them the 
next year, and therefore on me next they will be 
beyond care. The fiaet is, choice stock needs the 
watchful care of the owner. And one kind of 
I stock will take but sotry care of another. Tcjem 
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j0 a land of Bemes, flies, mnsmiitoes, gnats, ticks, 
gaiapatas; and yery hot and very changeable 
weatoer, which more than orerimlances the adTan- 
ta^ of tiie eternal Terdrne. The thin-skinned, 
high-hted Dnrham cannot exist in such a country , 
where the only care thej will get is an annual 
** marking and branding.'' But let me assure yon, 
Ck)Temor, yon hare already adapted to yonr conn- 
try, abetter breed for your use, than any Dnrham, 
in the natiye cattle. I haye seen many of them, 
and think I can jndce. Go on with yonr improve-, 
ment of cattle already acclimated and fitted by na- 
ture or long reddence to yonr country, and let 
those breed the higher qualities who hare a more 
fayorable country for that purpose. Improve the 
atock jroxL have — ^you cannot better it, taking ail 
things into consideration. [Mr. Reviewer, we do 
not a^e with you here at all.] 

Indian Cake$. — ^Tnie to the letter. But you 
should haye said don*t grind fft« com too fine. No 
kind of grain is actually spoiled by grinding too 
fine, except com; though wheat is injurei. But 
good com bread, cakes, or mush, cannot he made of 
fine meal; neither can com meal be cooked in a 
Auny. It may be heated and swallowed half raw 
— lit food for a hog — certainly not for a man. 
White com, of the gourd-seed variety, ground 
coarse, and baked in the ashes, southeiii n^ro 
fashion, does make sweet, good, rich, healthy, 
palatable bread. 

7%€ Grass Lands </ fFestem New TarL—Tme 
will bring about the same results over a vast part 
of that irreat wheat-growing country, west of the 
Lakes, uiat yon describe, notwithstanding so many 
of our citizens are so anxious to locate themselves 
upon ** an inexhaustible wheat soil." They will 
be disappointed, just as the first settlers were, upon 
the lanas you mention. And '* strange whims and 
conceits" wiU continue to exist, why is it, that 
men adhere so pertinaciously to wheat, as though 
there "was no otner crop that could be cultivated to 
any adyantage ? A new country, whatever else its 
adyantages may be, whenever a new settler comes 
into it, jbis first inquiry is, ** is it good for wheat ?" 
and if Jiot, he passes on; though this depends 
partly upon where he comes from ; for, if from the 
Soutn, be will be just as anxious as the fiastem 
man to know whether the new land is good for 
com ; if not, he passes on. Few, if any, seek for 
a graas country. If land can be bought as cheap as 
you say, many persons who seek new homes might 
go fartuer and fare worse. It is a sreat error of 
people in this part of the eoontiy, mat they only 
count yyealth by dollars in cash. ... In Knglami, 
land is wealth. In the Southem States, a man's 
wealth IB estimated by the number of his slaves. It 
is a common expression in speakinr of the marriage 
of a young man, to say, " Mr. A. has married wj 
negroes." Heavens what a bride ! On the sooth- 
em part of this continent, a man is estimated by his 
cattle. • All this shows that something is yet want- 
ing to your grass lands of Westem New York ; 
that aomething is, intelligence, information, im- 

Sroyementy and that wealth does not consist in 
ollaia» acres, negroes, nor hoofs and horns ; but in 
the greatest amount of human happiness. That 
country is the best whtf e this exists la the greatest 
ahundance, no matter what are the staple produc- 



tions. . . . But from such a land as you describe, 
people have no occasion to emigrate, for they can 
live and be comfortable, contented and happy, and 
rich too, in dolhus, if they will. 

Seedling Potatoes. — What is meant by the term ? 
[It is a new variety of potatoes grown from seed.] 
Is it those which have grown from the halls the first 
year after planting^? This writer, like many 
others, is too indefinite upon this point Evidently 
he refers back to another article. But every num- 
ber of a paper of this kind should be as near perfect 
in itself aa possible. That is, what information of 
one subject or one branch is E|iven, be so worded 
that it would be complete. Without looking back 
to the other article, it would appear that this writer 
has made one of the most important discoveries of 
Uke age, and under that title, a short, concise recipe 
shomd have been given to enable all the rest of the 
world to partake of the benefit What is the pre- 
vention of rot ? Is it the drying of seed or top- 
dressing of Ume? If the lime is also requisite, 
there are many places where the disease prevails 
that the medicine would cost more than the crop 
would be worth. Is it objectionable to plant whole 
seed when there is no disease ? What is your soil ? 
Will everybody know where Rockland County is / 
You name no State. [It is in New York.] Soil 
and locality should be definitely given. Your re- 
marks upon liquid manure, and manner of applying 
it» I approve. Much of the most valuable part of 
manure is lost in ^e waste of liquids in town and 
country. The wisdom of the Chinese I have before 
referred to. They have learned how to save the 
enormous tax upon industry in the shape of fence, 
and that ei^bles them to devote more tune than we 
can to the saving and appl3ring manure. I am not 
so sure that it is the best way though to apply it in 
the Uquid state in this country, unless done in a very 
dry time. Notwithstanding that bones am such 
valuable manure, not one mrmer in ten that saves 
them. Even a dead horse is hauled ofi^to feed the 
dogs, instead of being used to feed vegetation. 

Ladie^ Department. — Insede, No. 2. — ^What! 
ladies writing about bugs and beetles, woodpecken 
and worms, and goinc out in the storm to search 
into the onemtions ofnature, wmpped up in a thin 
coat and nood I I don't believe it Oh, I bei^ 
pardon. I see now, it is from the Diary of an OU 
Lady. It is no wonder she sought employment 
This kind of information is not taught our ** latter 
day** young ladieSf who get an educatiim (do thcnr 
—is it a rod education) in a *' fashionable boar^ 
ing»school," where they are taught to think it 
woiUd . be a disgmce to visit a meat room, and 
looking for bugs and moths, and would fsint if the 
naane of " a red-headed woodpecker" should be 
spdcen in their presence. And these are £umtnf 
girls of our day. Verily this writer must be an sM 
woman, indeea. And with her reneration tilie racs 
of such will disappear, I am afraid. I only hope 
that this ** diary^is voluminous, uid that you have 
free access to it If any of yonr readen haye neg- 
lected to read Ais article, because it comes from aa 
old kdy, let them hasten to correct their error, and 
retrieve their loss. 

J%e G^dm.— This article is calculated for ^e 
meridian of New York. The writer forgets that m 
several of the states, com is planted in the previous 
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month, and garden veeetables are being eaten in 
March. It is very difficult to calculate an agrical- 
tuial or horticultiual article to suit the wide-spread 
varied climate of this nation. LBut this was done 
in the Northern and Southern Calendars, in our 
third volume ; and these, by the way, have been 
the regular plunder of every Almanac maker and 
writer of Calendars si nee their publication.] 

Hints to Ittftes.— Should have been hints to the 
carpenter who builds the stairs, to carefully round 
off the comers, and then the pi^r may be dis- 
pense with. 

JSoys* Department,^-^Uaeful Amusements. — I object 
to the positive term of the first line. It should 
have read, " the care of young stock should belong 
to the women and boys.'* out when you know 
what ^ou know, you will not say, "on most 
farms it does,*' &c.,Decause on most fafms> except 
where linger a few of the ancients, like your old 
lady of the Diary, the women pay but little atten- 
tion to the stock. And some of our boys are more 
inclined to become acquainted with a stock of dry 
goods, than a stock of cattle. And far too many 
know more about sucking the bottUtthsok sacking 
the calves. The same remarks of kind treatment 
should apply to every domestic animal upon the 
farm. Be sentle, and they will be gentle. 

Another Poultry Account. — ^Here we have a kind 
of Peter Parley j^ulterer, who understands what 
but very few writers do, *• the art of writing for 
boys." They must be amused while being instruct- 
ed. Q^ is willing to tell his errors, whicn but few 
are. Evident from the quantity of lice, that you 
did not use whitewash, ashes, and lime enough, in 
the hen-house. Ought to have burnt that brush 
heap that harbored mat rat Ought not to feed so 
high, and ought to have used cheaper feed. Ought 
to have put one grain of strychnia in a pieee of 
meat, or inside a uttle lump of lard on a chip, and 
put that in the way of their dogs. It is verjr 
wholesome medicine for iright-prowlrng dogs; it 
0Htireht cures them of the propenrity. Some of 
these figures in some places upon both sides, will 
look rather luge, but perhaps are all right, except 
the feathers. They are quoted "above tl^ market." 
Friend L., will you 1m the boys how that pond is 
made, artificial^, to hold water all summer ? 
Hie re are many places where such ponds are 
needed. 

Fonign Agricidtural Neufs.'^Wili those redue- 
tions of the British tariff so greatly benefit this 
country as is anticipated, if met by a " similar 
spirit at Washington," upon the free-trade prin- 
cinle? The discrimination between ** bacon" and 
** Boms," of 78. on the cwt, shows verv plainly 
that tiie British cabinet never were in the dty of 
*< Porkopolia" It is all ** gammon." To save 
^e Times Ae trouble of sending us a recipe to 
enre the " dainty dish" of bacon, I will give one 
•* free of postage." Vm 6 lbs. of salt and 3 ox. of 
saltpetre, to 100 lbs. of pork, and never touch 
water to it, or use a cask — sSodt it on a bench where 
all the bloody matter can drain off. When the salt 
is absorbed, put it to smoke where the fire will not 
beat it, and where there is a good ventilation, and 
use hickory or maple wo6d--3on't smoke too fast, 
mdl my word for it, the bacon will be as good as 
was ever eaten by Englishmen. If hams pay duty. 



how we are to make the custom-house officers be- 
lieve that mutton hams are not hams, is past my un- 
deistanding. " More gammon." There are a great 
many sheep in the United States that ought to be 
muttoned, but I hope Mr. Botch wiU bring ps some 
from Spain that ought not to he. . . The prize that 
Mr. Norton has won, shows that the Highland So- 
ciety think that there are other objects worthy of a 
prize besides big bulls and boars. Wh^i shall we 
witness the same spirit here ? 

To prevent the Return cf Disease in Patat09S, — 
More gammon. The truth is, the disease has 
shown, itself in isoli^ed places upon the g^und 
prairie of UiinoiSr within a year past, where it waa 
utterly impossible that it could have been hy conta- 
gion with diseased seed. The military cordons of 
Europe never stopped ^e cholera, nor will it pre- 
vent the spread of me potato disease. 

Increase of Stock in New South Wales.— Why 
cannot we have an annual census of stock taken by 
the assessors in our country, to show that we gtow 
some too ? In regard to sheep, particularly, such 
tables would be useful. [Reviewer will find these 
matters in the census returns of this Stale, taken 
last year.] 

Sleep for Seed Wheal.— Very rational, and plainly 
stated. Something of a job to prepare the seed of 
some of the western wheat farms-— and costly, but 
it might pay cost, and make profit 

Potatoes. — ''No great loss without some email 
sain," if the diseased tubers will- fatten the pigs 
faster than sound ones. But I fear that in this ac- 
count there is more ** eammon." We have a dis- 
ease in this country that don*t stop after it starts, 
till the whole potatoe is " as rotten as a potato." 
Do they plant potatoes in England, in autumn 1 
[Yes, in tne South of England ; and have them ripe 
in Maj, to supply the London market The winter 
there is seldom colder than the month of November, 
in latitude 40^, in the United States. It is usually 
much more rainy, however.] I know it is done in 
Mississippi, but did not know it was so in England. 
But ** live and learn*' is an old and true proverb. 

Editors Table. — ^Now, my dear reader, here is 
'* more gammon." The editor of the American 
Agriculturist is a bachelor, and, as a matter of 
course, hoe not fpt any tcdde; though his personal 
appearance certainly indicates that ne is fond of a 
goM table, and yet I know few men more abste- 
mious. But as he has had the advantage often of 
sitting at a good table, he ought now to be able to 
set a good one for us. I have now shown up his 
<* bill of fare" for one month, and what do you sav 
to it ? Does he furnish forUi a good table to feel 
our intellectual appetites, and gratify our hanger 
after a knowledge of an improved state of agri<»l- 
tare? Who votes in the affirmative? His sub- 
scription list will tell. Who votes in the negative ? 
It is no libel, I suppose, to say not one. 

The Illustrated Batany.-^i all the valuable new 
works noticed in the editor's table, this may be 
made the most interesting. Whether this i»so or 
not I cannot say, not having seen it While upon 
this subject, I will oiler my opinion, that if aome ol 
our publi^ers would issue a cheap edition of 
Michaux's Nortili American Sylva, it would meet 
widi a readv sale, and would prove a most valuable 
work for all agrieoltaral readers. The plates era ie 
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thiscoantry. They were owned bv the kte Wm. 
MeCJare, of Philadelphia.- Let us nare this Tala- 
aUe work repriated. The country needs it. [The 
attempt was made two or three years ago, and 
proved a failure. We would inform Beriewer that 
a work is now in the press of Messrs. Harper of 
this citr, by Mr. Browne, which will not only em- 
brace tne substance of Michaux*s work, but will 
also treat of the principal fruit and ornamental tress 
of this country, and may be bought for (he nason- 
ablesum of $5.] 

JAft m Cdifornia, — ^More annexation. No 
objection. It is destiny. And that <* representative^ 
will come to Congress ai St, Louu^ upon a railroad. 
If this is yisionary, it is a vision of futurity, which 
our children (if we had any, Mr. Editor) would 
live to see. 

European Jgrieulture, No, 5. — ^Have not seen it. 
But, upon the whole (doubtful praise), I am glad to 
hear you say that you '* like toe latter part of this 
number better than anything which has yet appear- 
ed in Mr. Coleman's work." Now, the met is, and 
it ought to be spoken out boldly, this work is a flat 
failure. It is not what the American reader ex- 
pected from Mr. Coleman's pen ; and it is dear at 
cost. I never saw a number of this paper, that I 
did not esteem of more value than any of the four 
first numbers of Mr. Coleman's tour. I am not 
alone in my opinion. And if there is not substan- 
tial reason for the public to " like better'* the suc- 
ceeding numbers, there wifi be a very loud speak' 
tng out. 

Agricultural Schooi. — ^These attempts of indi- 
viduals to do a national work, however praise- 
worthy, can never succeed. When the agricul- 
turists themselves will lay aside their u>olish 
squabbles for '* party," and send more from their 
own body to legislate for than, then may we expect 
to see affricultoral schools worthy their name, and 
not till uen. 

Important Viseoveru, — Not half so important as 
it would be to hear that an improvement nad been 
naade in the present manner of cultivating and pre- 
paring' the hemp crop for market. 

Reviemp of VU Market. — ^As farmers, what have 
we to complain of these prices current ? But we 
can, if we will, learn a useful lesson. For in- 
stance, here is a difference of fifty per cent in the 
price of butter. AU owing to the manner of pre- 
paring it for market. Cheese varies 100 per cent, 
and ought to vary a thousand, for the same reason. 
The variation of cotton from 6 to 10 cents is partly 
owing to natural quality ; but there is an immense 
loss upon the same quality of this crop to the plant- 
er, which is entirely owing to the slovenly manner 
of preparing it for market. One mill per pound 
upon this crop in the United States makes a maX 
sum of money. The same remarks will apply to 
almost every article of produce. In noticing the 
cattle market, we are impressed with the fact that 
we are enormous consumers of meat Is it the 
most healthy or most economical diet ? . . . In the 
premium list of the State Ag. Society, shall we find 
a premium of #100 to the society of that county 
that furnishes evidence of taking the greatest num- 
ber of agricttltttial papers ? They could net offer a 
better one. 



I have now passed eve^ article in the March 
No. of the paper under review, except the adver- 
tlsements, and some of them might be commented 
on with profit, but I desist My review is already 
a very long one. But I hope it does not contain an 
unusual amount of superfluous matter. 
^ My object has not Wn to praise or blame, or 
pick flaws, but to write an article to do good. At 
present, I prefer concealing my name. But, as a 
general rule, I think that correspondents should 

S've theirs, with the place of residence, and even 
e latitude would be useful. I hope no one will 
fear to write on account of the reviewer, for if 1 
should continue to review (which is doubtful), it 
shall be done in a spirit of good- will to all men« 

Hie next shall be an improvement upon this-~ 
i, e,, shorter, consequently better. Revibwxb. 

When our correspondent criticised our article on 
the stable. May No., pa^^ 160, we wrote the fol- 
lowing explanation, which we intended should 
have been inserted at the time, but there not being 
room for it on that page, we thought proper to defer 
it till he got througn with his review. ^ 

The cut made use of in March No., vras intended 
to illustrate a method of managmg a kicker , and the 
rack had nothing to do with the fllustration of that 
particular subject. Hie artist probably put it in 
for effect, and to set off his cut ; why else it should 
appear tiiere would puzzle us no less than Re* 
viewer. Bv looking over the preceding numbers 
on the Staole, he will find tluit we have given 
illustrations of many kinds of racks and hay 
mangers, good and bad, indicating our decided pre- 
ference for low ones, as the beet] ^And yet some 
horses must have a different kind. 

Reviewer's method of preventing kicking by 
hobbles is a good one in the open fields, though it 
frequently disfigures, and sometimes utterly ruins, 
the horse; bat we must take the risk of that It is 
generally used, however, to prevent jumping or 
straying away ; to apply it in the stable where the 
kicking is most dangerous, would be very hazaid* 
ous. We doubt whether a hobbled horse couU 
get up in a narrow stall after lyins down to rest» 
and in his effi>rts to do so, he would be very likely 
to injure himself so materially as to become utterly 
useless. 

As to smooth shoeing, we contend that it is best 
in all countries during the dry or summer months f 
in the winter or muddy months. Southern horses 
would require corks to their dioes, as well as those 
at the North, otherwise they would slip badly, and 
the fatigue of travelling consequently be gieally 



InroaTANT Fact.— From experiments made ia 
England some time since, by Dr. Anderson, it waa 
ascertained that 1 bushel of wheat measured in a 
vessel Hi inches deep,weigjhed fi6 lbs. 6| oz. ; and 
that a bushel of the same kind of wheat, measured 
in another vessel %k inches deep, weighed 66 lbs. 
0| oz., making a difference of rather more than one 
bushel in 144^*a loss of some moment when large 
quantities are delivered. The same principle will 
apply to rve, oats, barley, and many other sub« 
aUmees sold by measure. 
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TRANSPLANTING AND GRAFTING TREES. 
In looking over agricultural journals and other 
publications during the last year, I have observed 
numerous articles upon the planting of fruit and 
ornamental trees. These almost without excep- 
.tion differ so widely from my own experience, that 
though averse to obtruding my thoughts and opi- 
nions upon the public, I am induced in the prcisent 
instance to address a few lines to you with the 
hope of offering some useful suggestions. The 
general strain ol teaching on this subject is that 
almost all trees, whether for fruit or ornament, 
should be transplanted before the close of February 
at the latest, and, in fact, it seems to be an e^b- 
lished axiom, that a tree is never tobe retnovedsfier 
Ae sap has begun to circulate. As far as my own 
experience extends, this rule, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, is to be found in almost so many words in 
one of the numbers of the Agriculturist for 1845, is 
wholly wrong; and if we would save ourselves 
much trouble and expense in this most interesting 
and important department of our rural affidrs, it 
should be exactly reversed in all cases, except 
.where trees are to be transported so far as to occa- 
sion their being kept long out ol the ground. In 
other words, never remove a tree, where you have 
the opportunity of replanting it immediately, till 
after me sap has not only started, but begun to cir- 
culate freely. If this appears to be a strange and 
unreasonable doctrine, it can only be said in reply, 
*' one fact is wortii a thousand theories ; and there 
are more things in this world than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy." 

It is now eight or twelve ^ears since I first began 
to improve a small place in the western part of 
North Carolina. I commenced setting out a very 
considerable number of trees of various kinds, 
among which, however, were a laree proportion of 
the common locust Thift was done during the 
months of January and February, according to 
rule ; but to my great disappointment, not a dozen 
of the whole collection took root The year fol- 
lowing the effort was renewed with mmilar results, 
aad BO matters went on for several seasons in suc- 
.eession. At tast, accidental circumstances prevent- 
ed my obtaining trees till it was so late that I had 
tittle or no expectation of thor living. About 20 
locusts were procured just as the leaves were burst- 
ing into view, and of these only one failed to live 
and flourish. At the same time a number of young 
•ayple trees were transplanted, on which the leaves 
wen lolly out They had been carried several 
miles in the hot sun, without protecticm to the 
loots; yet ol tiiese only two perisned. 

Subsequent experience has lully sustained the 
idea thus suggested. Of nearly 200 trees trans- 
planted lately at my present residence, not one was 
removed till late in the spring — all after the sap had 
begun to flow, and many after the leaves, had at- 
tained a considerable size. Of these scarcely any 
are dead, and without exception were such as were 
taken up earliest in the season, and in the most 
backward state. Tlie same has been found the 
case with evergreens. Pines, and other trees ol the 
same family, when transplanted in winter, have 
rarely done well ; whereas those set out late m the 
spring, have been found to contend sncceesf ully I 



against negligent treatment, and the most withering 

VVliether there is anything in a southern dimate, 
or in accidental circumstances, to account for thees 
things, I do not pretend to say. Possibly attempts 
may be made to explain them in some such way. 
To me it appears anything but unreasonable to re* 
gaid them as facts founded in natnie. A tree re* 
OMyved when entirely destitute of sap, has nothing 
to snalain it against the blighting influences natu* 
rally consequent upon such a change of conditicm. 
Its whole system receives a diock at the outset by 
the bieaking of its roots; and it shrinks and 
withers fiom other causes before new roots can put 
forth to sustain it But, on the contrary, il removed 
alter the circulation has commenced,it has sufllcient 
to live upon while the rootlets or fibres, which 
always piotnide simultaneously with the leaves and 
branchlels, are shooting out in search ol new sup* 
plies of nourishment (a). 

The same view of the case will serve to explain 
another fact, viz., that grafts take much better if 
cut after the sap has begun to flow. At least such 
has been the result oi my own observations the 
present season. Of a large number taken from the 
tree just as the buds were beginning to swell, only 
one of my own has failed ; and a neighbor, who 
used largely from the same k>t, has lost not one. In 
this case, nowever, the stocks were in leaf into 
which the grafts were insetted, and this, it would 
seem but reasonable should always be the case. 
Of my grafts which were cut this year in January 
and February, and inserted with equal care, not ont. 
half succeeded. T. S. W. Morr. 

Bdvoir, N, C, May 21, 1846. 



(a) Much has been written respecting the proper 
season for transplanting trees — summer and autumn 
for evergreens, and spring or mild weather in win- 
ter for deciduous trees. The principle which justi- 
fies these practices is, that all niants whatever, 
with few exceptions, are most safely removed when 
they are in a comparatively dormant state, and when 
the weather is temperate, and the air moist and 
still, rather dian dry and in motion. As it is 
known that the greatest deeree of torpidity in any 
plant exists a short time before it begins to grow or 
push oat shoots, late in winter or eariy in spring, 
is rmrded as the best time for transplanting. The 
chief difference to be regarded between evergreens 
and deciduous trees, is tnat, from the circumstance 
ol the former being at no time, whatever, in a com- 
pletely dormant state, they may be removed at any 
time in winter, spring, or autumn, when tiie wea- 
tiier will least affect their fibrous roots and leaves 
by evaporation. This is in perfect accordance 
with the' practice of the b^t gardenera; and it has 
been lakl down as the most iudicious mode founded 
on experience. As the apple tree and the common 
locust are bodi very tenacious ol life, thev may 
both be propagated when kept moist, with rreat 
facility, at almost any season, bv cuttings of the 
roots, or by suckers, which are orten thrown up in 
great numbers around the trunks ; but if our cor- 
resnondent were to attempt to cultivate the walnut, 
ana many other trees, by his mode ol transplanting, 
we think he would be sorely disappointed. *Tia 
true, we believe, as he intimates, that the mildn — 
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of the climate in the Southern States has a strong 
tendency to accelerate the propagation of trees ; for, 
it appears that, in the nortn of France, and in cold 
countries generally, some trees do not readily bud 
nor graft by any mode ; but, in the south of France, 
and north of Italy, they may be budded or grafted 
by different modes, with success. 

We have so little experience individuaUy in 
Southern agriculture, that we are unprepared togiye 
any but a general opinion on the subject of trans- 
nlanting, and shall therefore be quite obliged if 
Mr. Mott will continue his experiments, extending 
them to the different kinds of trees grown in his 
climate, and inform us of the results. With the 
increased culture of fruits, and a more prevailing 
disposition to beautifj and adorn the country, the 
subject of transplanting is becoming of incr^ued 
importance to our Soutnem friends, and it would 
certainly be a great desideratum to know the best 
time of the year to perform the operation. 

RAMBOUILLET MKRINO& 

I hjltx but a few words to say in reply to your 
anonymous correspondent, ** L." I intend to send 
my fleeces from the Rambouillet flock, to Mr. 
Samud Lawrence, Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass.'; 
and i£ any friend of his will keep back the 
coarsest fleeces of his flock, and send an equal num- 
ber of bis finest Americaa Merino fleeces, and it is 
found on stapling, scouring, and selling, that his are 
finer, heavier, and sell for more than my 36 Ram- 
bouiilet fleeces, Uuuy and noi till then» will I believe 
that there are American Merino flocks that equal 
them in value. For my own part, I feel no interest 
in this comparison — confident as I am of the high 
value of tills race of sheep — and not disposed to call 
in question the merits of other flocks, or enter into 
controversy with an^ one on the subject of com- 
parative value. I rejoice in all real impnwement, 
and will hold on the " even tenor" of mv way, not 
deeming it any interference with my duty or the 
rights of others, to endeavor to promote general im- 
provement by what I judge to be the best means. 

I saw from the last paper of your worthy corres- 
pondent, '* L,'* that ne has never seen the £am- 
Douillet Merinos, and that he is consequintly 
writing just as much in the dark about them, as I 
should be in writing about Herefords, having never 
seen any thorough d red cattie but Short-Morns. I 
take it for granted that a man must be supposed to 
know very Jitde about a race of sheep, or a particu- 
lar flock of that race, which he has never seen. 

I object to comparing '* sampled* — for the reason, 
that they are no true test of the value of the fleece. 
Very good samples may be taken from very noor, 
nneven fleeces. The great excellence of the Kam- 
bouillets, as a flock, consists, not only in the fineness 
but also in the evenness of the fleece — ^running so 
neariy alike over every part of the woolly sunace 
—and in this respect, diflering widely from all such 
American Merinos as I have seen — though I have 
seen of these last very good sheep, as individuals, 
in this Inspect : but as flocks they are always defec- 
tive, so far as my knowledge extends. 

I have but one word more. ** L." writes with 
courtesy and as a gentieman, intending no injustice. 
Yet when he '* supposes" that my American Me- 



rinos " belonff" to what he is pleased to call a 
•* family of Vermont Merinos," — " the most com- 
mon one claiming purity of blood, with heavy car- 
eases, and heavy medium quality, and rather un- 
even fleeces," he leads his readers to a wrong con- 
clusion. My American Merinos were selected 
mostiy from flocks out of the State, and the best 
that eould be found, though no better than can be 
found here. Tlie best American Merinos are 
somewhat alike— i^ery mudi a/&U— and for this 
reason, I supposed mine were like CoL R.'8, not 
meaning to disparage his in the least Yet I am 
free to acknotdedge, that I have nothing in this 
last ftamed race that will for a moment compare ad- 
vanbigeously with the Rambouillets. If Col. Ban- 
dall has, I shall heartily rejoice in his ^[ood fortune. 
I have the opinion, however, tiiat neither he nor 
any other floek-master in tiie country can rejoice in 
so good fortune as this at present, and that nodiiog 
can be shown equal to Uie Rambouillets, of the 
pure Merino race, until another importation is made 
irom the Royal Flock in France. And so well is 
the country convinced of this, that I am persuaded 
that more than one iiipoitbtioiiwill be made withia 
a year from this date. Meantime I must deetine lor 
the future all controversy and all challenges oa 
the subject. L. C Bxsobam. 

fP^iHw^ VermmJty Jtmey 10, 1S46. 

We hope, now, that this matter may be closed hw 
Mr. Randall meeting Mr. ^n|rham at Lowell, widt 
his fleeces. In the Review of our April No., tust 
received, and for which we remt to say we shall 
not have room tiiis month, the writer so briefly 
expresses our own opinion, and we suspect that 
also of the public generally, that we give the pant-" 
graph in advance of his article : — 

'* RambtmiUet Merinos. — ^Too much oontrovefsy 
on this subject t j be profitable to your readers, u 
Mr. Bingham's flock do average 5 lbs. per head of 
real Merino wo«)l, then it is a good flock. If Mr. 
Randall's average more, and better wool, then his 
flock is better ; to prove which, send the whole to 
Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, and publish his certifi- 
cate of the relative value of their respective fleeces, 
and let ns hear no more of this uninteresting dis- 
pute of which is best." 

We expect an American gentieman, now in 
France, celebrated for his knowledge of sheep mod 
wool, will arrive here next month with a cnoice 
selected lot of Rambouillets, lor his own particular 
breeding; arrangements also are made for another 
select lot to foflow these next spring, so that by 
another year, these, together witn llr. Bingham's 
superb flock, will give the public a good opportu- 
nity of judging for themselves how RamoouiUet 
sheep compare with our native Merinos; * 

Weathkr Rules. — ^If the moon looks pale and 
dim, we may expect rain ; if it be red, look out for 
wind ; and if'its color be of a natural^ white, the 
weather will be fair. 

How TO DRIVK AWAY MoSQUXTOES. — Fu MJgale 

the room containing them, by burning brown sqger 
on a shovel or pan of coals. 
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CHOICE OF BUSINESS PURSUITS FOR 

CHILDREN. 

** Then U a frtquent eompUint amonf farmen, 
that their wovm early manifest a distaste for agrical- 
tuxe, — that as soon as they are of an aj;e to he qmAiI, 
they seek other employments.*' — StonriJddrttif 1^5. 

Is the choice of hiuinese pnrsnite for our chil- 
dren, it 10 undouhtedly the wisest plan to confonn 
as for as practicable to the natiuat inclination> or 
aa it is familiarly called, suit the tarn of mind ; for 
all are not alike, and he who would make a m jf»- 
rable mechanic, may rise to emineace as a la^^ ; 
while he who wouid And himself totally unable to 
defend a cause either for plainti£F or defendant, may 
he admiiably fitted to be judge, jury, and whole 
witness box, when rotation of ciops, culture of 
roots, and subsoil plowing, are under consideration. 
But, unfortunately, there is too good reason for the 
frequent complaint that the sons, and daughters 
also, of fumen, who by mind and taste are consti* 
tuted for country life and labor, no sooner arriye at 
aa age when thev' imagine tiiemselyes independent, 
than they turn tneir backs upon the fum, perhaps 
with scorn at tibe idea of following the honorable 
employment cd their fathers. Among the many 
reasons assigned for this lamentable fact, I would 
now notice one, which minr be expressed in a sen- 
tence, as the want of refinement among farmeiA* 

WiTCS. 

It may seem, at first sight, that here is no obvi- 
ous connection between cause and effect ; but I will 
endeaTcw to proye that there is, not so much to up- 
hold the children, as to convince the parents that 
remedy for the eyil is in their possession. 

Ambitiott is inherent in our natures, and we are 
all inclined to oninions that will adyance or retard 
what we consider our best interests. If then we 
allow our children to draw comparisons manifestly 
to our disadyantsge, we must expect they will 
shun a calling, the pursuit of which makes, in their' 
estimation, such yast diflerence between onrselyes 
and others. There is no doubt, that many a far- 
mer's son, who loves the toil of seed-time and har- 
yest, enters a store or studies a profession, because 
he thinks no woman of intellect and polish would 
become his wife, were he to remain a farmer; 
while his sister, with her whole soul yearning for 
the beauties of nature, refuses a home among tnem, 
and condemns herself to an unhealthy existence in 
the dose and crowded city, because she cannot 
o<»8ent to become, what sne considers a farmer's 
wife must be, a mere animal drudge. So universal 
are these opinions, that when a merchant's daugh- 
ter has left her lather's house, where she had been 
accustomed to comparative luxury and refinement, 
to become the mistress of a farm, I have heard her 
sorrowed for, as if idie had sacrificed every earthly 
comfort and enjoyment ** She, a farmer's wife ! 
What a pity that one so fitted to shine in the best 
circles, should, as it were, bury herself alive!" 
Again, when the son of a wealthy man, clinging 
perhaps to the recollection of boyhood's happiness 
in country visits, has manifested a desire to follow 
the plow for a maintenance, I have heard arguments 
and entreaties used to dissuade him from it, that 



could not have been stronger had he desired the 
post of hangman.' These mings ought not so to 
De, and yet a change cannot speedily Be effected un- 
til our farmers become less what they now are, a 
peculiar people. True, agriculture is makinf 
rapid progress, and fast becoming what it should 
be, a science and a profession ; but it cannot reach 
the hi^ point among the sciences and professions 
which it IS most worUiy to occupy, until the '* sons 
of the soil" more generally acknowledge for them- 
selves and £Eunilies an intellectual as well as a 
physical existence; until they combine with hand* 
work, head-work, with the rouA;h labor necessary 
for subsistence, the polish ana refinement which 
gild the humblest home. I would not be under- 
stood one moment as an advocate for the follies of 
fashionable boarding-schools or expensive dress, 
but I would contend for my hardly tasked countiy- 
women, that they be allowed books to study, time 
for daily mental culture, even for the accomplish- 
ments (if they have a taste for &em) which might 
have been attended to before marriage, that in their 
dress, — but here I must pause for a question or two. 

An Ehiglish writer in some excellent advice to 
his daughters says : — ** It is a good rule, to follow 
the fashion in dress just so fu that you shall not 
be marked as singukrf and aa no woman who 
suiBciratiy respects herself, can wish to be consi- 
dered singular (unless for her goodfisn), I would 
ask, if there is not as much reason in wearing our 
dresses as far in conformity with the prevailing 
fashion as modesty and good taste will allow, as 
there is in making it questionable whether we have 
adopted the costume of the ark ? Or if , in pur- 
chasing our garments, there is not as much economy 
in procuring a pretty and becoming article, as in 
selecting one intolerably ugly, both being the same 
price and texture ? And as outward appearance, 
ny conventional rules, is in some degree a standard 
or the station we fill, if it is not better to give a lew 
minutes more to the duties of the toiled or adopt 
some little distinction, whereby a Strang may not 
feel in perplexity whether he is addressing himself 
to mistress or nmid ? The answer to thcM queries 
I must leave to wiser heads than mine, as there 
may ^e some good, unknown reasons for that lore 
of the obsolete which prevails so extensivdy 
among a certain class of females. 

If we are " never too old to learn," we are cer- 
tainly never too old to amend ; and I call apoa my 
sisters of the craft, who have been induced by 
many cares and duties to lay aside the little refine- 
ments that characterize the lady, to shut op their 
books, and in losing the key of the library, lose the 
intellectual woman — ^I call upon them, though long 
wedded to mechanical habits, to rouse themselves 
for their children's sake, to look for that lost key 
and those departed graces, and resolve to do ail 
thAt in them hes, towards making the farmer's pro- 
fession what it was intended to be, in the eyes of 
their children and the world, the noblest, the hi^H 
piest. And let those just commencing, remember 
that, while they should consider no labor deroga- 
tory, it is yet possible to cultivate polished maiineis 
while attending upon necessary household aflairs, 
and that no one is so thoroughly aocompliahed, as 
she who adds to the attainment of learning, com- 
plete practical knowledge of all domestic duttea. If 
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thev feaolye in tbe beginning that their occupations 
•hall he so arranged as to giye time for all they 
wiah» and strive to impress upon their hnshands the 
justice of a diyirion of labor within doors as weH 
as out, the^ will doubtless sueceed in becoming not 
only intelligent companions, but excellent house- 
wives ; for as a clever female writer has remarked, 
^ other things being equal, the woman of die high- 
est mentd endowments will always be tiie best 
housekeeper, for domestic economy is a science 
that brinffs into action the qualities of the mind as 
well as the graces of the heart" 

And if better companions and wives, then better 
mothers also, for the higher the cultivation of their 
own minds and manneiB, the more fitted will they 
be to control the minds and manners of others ; and 
when their children see them moving; in polMhed 
circles abroad, or presiding over the bttle group at 
home, with equal grace and 'dignity, suflering 
nothing in a oomDarison with the most highly in- 
telligent, then win Uieir father's occupation become 
honored for the parent's sake, and if not chosen as 
their own, vet not rejected because degrading. 

Lfwih Mm., Jum 3d, 1846. £. M. C. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

One afternoon, in the month of July, immediately 
after a smart thunder-storm, as Mr. Merryman was 
taking a walk over his farm, with his son Georgje, 
a dab of a school-boy, at his side, their nostrils 
were rej|;aled by a delictus and peculiar odor which 
was rising from the ground. 

George looked up knowingly into hb father's 
face, and said, ** npa, do you know where that 
sweet scent comes from ?** 

** To be sure, child P* said Mi. Merryman. 
«• From the grmmd." 

** Yes," said Geoige, *« but what makes it come 
from the ground f** 

" Why, the rainr answered his father. 

«' But what makes the lain bring it from the 
ground?" continued the boy. 

Mr. Merryman looked puzzled, and stood in 
ttlence ; whilst Geor^, who had just entered tiie 
junior class in agricultural chemistry, strongly 
came out with his first lesson. 

'* U oomafrom ike ammonia hrought down m ike 
ram mare rapidly than the eartk can abeorb it, and 
whit^, being a kighhf voUuUe gas, is rising again into 
the air as soon as tke storm is over. >" 

** Nonsense, child!" said die perplexed, though 
good-natured farmer. 

*« But Professor Liebig and Dr. Playfair, and all 
the great chemists say that it is so," rejoined the 
young tyro. 

•* But how can ihey prove it, hoy 7" inquired the 
disbelieving parent. 

" W hy, in this way,*' answered George. " They 
say that iJthough the carbonate of ammonia, which 
smeUs so deliciously, is a volatile gas, the sul- 
phate of ammonia is a fixed and visible body; 
and if you spread finely powdered gypsum, or 
plaster, which is sulphate of lime, upon a grass 
field, yoQ may walk over it after a thunder-shower 



without perceiving this scent ; for the gypsum lays 
hold of the ammonia and obliges it to make a 
veiy curious interchange— a sort of cross mar* 
riare ; for the sulphur feaves the lime and unites 
witn the ammonia, and becomes sulphate of amnu^ 
nia, and the carbonate, abandoned by the ammonie.. 
coMoles the deserted lime, and becomes carbonaU 
cf Urns, commonly called chalk ! And thus gyp* 
sum, though not a manure itself, becomes tne 
basis of two manures— sulphate of ammonia, 
which is an organie manure, and carbonate of 
lime, which is an inorganie manure. But the 
master says we must not speak of inomaic mo* 
miHres, because it leads to confusion ; and it is bet- 
ter to call inoiganic substances applied to the soil 
* alteratives,' for the sake of distinction. And he 
says that if powdered gjrpsum be spread occasion- 
ally over the stables and the farm-yard, it will 
take up all the ammonia that now goes off in smell» 
and by the same process above-mentioned, will in- 
crease the quanti^ and value of the manure pro* 
digiously." '.: ' 

Qiiery, Which is the better agrieukorist, ihatboy 
or his father? The one is an experienced and- 
** practical farmer," the other, a stripling just 
dipped in the first rudiments of *' theory." But 
wnat is theory? The condensed result of the 
whole historjr of former practice, arranged and 
classifled, enlightened and explained, by reference 
to the eternal and iammtable principles of scientific 
truth. He who despises theory despises ih» pmc* 
tice of every man tlutt was bom berore himself in 
the world. He who commences practice with the 
knowledge of theory, commences business with a 
mind lit up bjr the recorded experience of all who 
went before him. 

But how is it with the '* practical farmer," as he 
is too often called ? He leaves the rich, vegetable 
deposits of the valley of the Mc^wk, w^re he 
had been aocustomea from his boyhood to use 
plaster with the utmost advantage, and settles on 
the sandy plains of Long Isl^d, where he is 
laughed at by one of his ** practical" nei|^hborB for 
attempting to benefit his crops by applying plaster 
to a soil nearly or quite destitute of vegetable 
mould. His neighbor, in return, is laughed at by 
a visitor from abroad, for mixii^ large quantities of 
quick lime with his pjeat before snreading it on hif 
field, while the latter is no less absurdly employed 
in galvanizing a living pig with the belief thM he is 
causing an increase of growth. But our ** young 
theorist" who just save us the lesson about ammo- 
nia, when he will nave arrived at the end of his 
course, will leave the school eoually well prepared 
for any soil you may. plant nim in, and will be 
master of the whole art of Agriculture. If he 
learns every lesson as well as his first, he will be 
able to turn the laugh upon the ** laughers" at the 
end of one course, without being bound down to 
Ae details of practice, whether we place htm 
among the sands of Long Island, the clays ol 
Western New York, the granitic soils of New 
Hampshire, or the rich vegetable bottoms of the 
Ohio. •W.* 



Hb who takes a fish out of the water finds a 
piece of money.— Dr. Franklin, 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEW9. 

Bf ihA arrival of the steamer Caledonia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to June 4tli. 

Makkxts. — Jbhei were in limited request Cotton 
firm. There were 780,500 bales on hand in Liverpool on 
the 1st of June, a^^ainst 865,190 same period last year. 
Mlour dull. Burk and Lard dull Beef and Cheen of 
superior qualities much wanted. Naval Stores <|uiet. 
Mum in good demand. Tbbacco steady. Wool a tnHing 
decline. 

Momey is again tight. 

The Weather has been very fine lor the past month, 
aad the crops were looking uncommonly well, promis- 
ing an early and abundant harvest 
^Xest Yeeur^e Cbttan Crop.^By the report of the 
Board of Trade, it is proved that, in 1845, 1,069,320 
Gwt. of cotton were imported into Great Britain; 
during the present year, 1,019,738 cwts. ^ The differ- 
ence m weight is thus reduced to a trifle less than 
50,000 cwts., or about 14,000 bales. In other words, 
the falling off in toeigkt this year, as compared with 
last year, is under 4 per cent, but the fiuling off in 
fOMNJcr of bage is above 30 per cent! The result is, 
^t the manuftcturers have little fidth in the shorts 
nees <Mf the crop; and are of opinion that there is abun- 
dance of cotton in the country to meet any demand 
that is likely to arise. All idea of speculation, there- 
fore, in this article^ based upon the shortness of the 
crop of last year, may be considered at an end. 

fatal Flower$,^13ieceniiY in London, a young lady 
went to bed in good health, and was found the next 
morning dead I The physieiane who were called in, 
declared that the sole cause of thte catastrophe was the 
poisoning of tlie air by the exhalations of a quantity 
of lilies found in two large vases on a low table in the 
foom. Boses, ti^roses, jasmines, and, in fiict, most 
flowers, may, m the same way, produce effects, if not 
mortsd, at least very injurious. Their influence acts 
most powerfully on nervous persons. 

ji New Fuduia. — At a late meeting of the London 
fiorticultural Society, the report states, that of new 
plants, perhaps that which excited the most interest 
Was a fuchsia, from Messrs. Veitch h Son, of Exeter, 
which bad been discovered by Mr. W. Lobb, near 
lama, in Peru, for which was awarded a laige silver 
nedai. It proves to be a c nrious and rather handsome 
■pedes, entirely new to gardens, produciiy an abun- 
dance of long rosy pink tubes, of about four inches 
in lengttu It is entirely destitute of petals, and there- 
fore the beauty of the flower is confined to the calyx 
alone. 

Bmor to the htroducer of Madder uUo JFVtuiee.— The 
ci^ of Avignon has erected a statue to John Althen, 
a Persian, who, a century ago. first introduced fnmdder 
into France. It now yields tne nation about twenty- 
five millions of finncs per annum. 

Watmng oiU of Door*. — Some persons are for morn- 
ing watenng, and others for evening j all, however, 
will agree in the propriety or even necessity of a 
timely application of tnis most important element 
For my own part, I like the morning as a general 
rule ; more especially for such things as have been 
recently planted out, such as bedded plants in the 
flower earden, and young vegetables transplanted irom 
the seed-beds in the kitchen garden. To saturate the 
•oU in such eases is, in my opinion, highly improper. 
«e leading to a considerable waste of the accumulated 
jionnd heat, and aUo as tending to exclude the genial 
influence of the atmosphere. With regard to young 
stock of this kind, frequent sprinklings axe all that is 
required ; in fiict, a kind of cutting treatment chiefly 
in Older to prevent undue perspiration in the leaf. If 
thiB waste is prevented through the day bv early morn- 
ing watering, the plants may safoly be left to the dews 
dniing the night Fine-rosed oots should at all times 



be used, and light sprinklings repeated will prevent 
the soil from becoming puddled. — Oard, Chron. 

Mamtree. — Don't add lime to soot; it ruins it 
Add soot to chamber ley, and you will do well, bat not 
lime. — IbUL 

Drying PUmte^^pi drying plants for a herbaiiuno^ 
eare must be taken' not to press them so much as to 
cmsh them. Succulents, and kinds that drop their 
leaves, such as heaths, should be dipped in hot watei 
before they are pressed. Each specimen should be 
placed between a sheet of brown paper, and between 
each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed; 
for the first day or two the pressure should be only 
just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowers from 
shrivelling. When the papers are damp, the plants 
should be shifted to dry ones, increasing the pveasuie 
^«ry ch«g.tiU th. .ped— -«p«*edydn^ 

DiMsoMs^ BoHU m SoMurie Aad far ike Pmpom 
of JfiMMn.-— On the publication of the first experi- 
ments by the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Geddes, Dr, 
Monson, and Mr. M^AVilliam, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and by Mr. Hannam, in 
his Prize Report on Special Effects of Bdanures to 
the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, Mr 
Pusev expressed his opinion that they aflbided *" good 
hope" that the discovery would enable na to vaalixe 
the most important saving ever yet holdout in the 
use of manure. For this opinion, treason as it was to 
the existing oider of aflhirs, Mr. Pusey could not hope 
to escape the ridicule and the indignation of the pre- 
judiced and the inteiested* Th0 theory of liehig was 
declared to be " fitr-fetched and unworthy of credit," 
and the experiments ** evidently unfair :** and thus di- 
vested alUce of theoretical and practical evidence, his 
enggestion was freely oflbred to be ** taloNi fox what it 
was worths . _ 

* ▲ pla, a nwi, a eksRy-stone.* *' 

Mr. Pusey, however, afterwards laid before the 
Council of the Royal Agricultunl Society, some ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hannanrs unpublished Essay on tlie 
Theory of the Action of Bones on the Turnip Ciop, 
havinjg reforence to what he termed the " great disco- 
very of the economical emplojrment of dissolved 
bones ;" and stated that it contained, in his opinion, 
" not only a detailed account of the best experiment 
ever made in agriculture, but some points of so much 
importance, that he felt anxious that not a moment 
should be lost in communicating the facts to the mem- 
bers." And this is the mode in which his cause was 
then spoken of: — **^ The day of Chartist regeneratioo, 
of Johanna Sonthcote, of flying machines, of South 
Sea schemes, nay of CsBsarian Cow Cabbage, is gooe, 
and the lion of 1845 is * bones dissolved in acid.' 
Every season has its lions. The world of poUtics, of 
religion, of science, of speculation, and even of poor 
agriculture, has now and then bubbles cast upon its 
surface— «o varied, so resplendent with glittering em- 
bellishments, that the eager hand grasps the bubble, 
and it bursts and dissipates in nothing but ' tkm air* " 
And then came the application of the figurative ima- 
gery of the oracle---the pmctical morale of the 
prophecy—"* Will any one be found who will ride 
a crop upon the evidence?* In less than twelve 
months from the issuing of this oracular denunciation, 
we find the theory which was to " dissolve and dissi- 
pate into thin air," recognised as a tiring clearlv esta- 
blished — supported by the evidence of scores of crops 
risked in its trial, and recorded in evenr agricnltonl 
periodical in the kingdom. This result, we say, is 
agreeable to us, and to every lover of true progress, 
not merely because of its practical usefulness, but also 
because it thoroughly justifies those who ha vo labored 
throuah such difliculties, in the seareh of what has now 
proved a scientific and practical truths— Xofii.w%. Gaa, 
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Comtbmpcatbd Mission to tbb EAsr.^From 
a letter to Hon. Charles J. IngersoIL by Aaron H. 
Mmer, Esq., of this city, it appears tnat a memorial 
is about to be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States, in favor of a Special Mission to be sent by our 
Government to the Comoro Islands, Abyssinia, Persia, 
Burmah, Cochin- China, the Indian Archipelago, and 
Japan, for the purpose of maldng treaties, and to open 
and extend our commercial intercourse with those 
countries. Mr. Palmer is ftvorably known to the 
public as Director of the American and Foreign 
Agency, at New York, and for severe] years has devot- 
ea much attention to the resources of Japan and other 
countries of the East, and we trust that if Congress 
should carry out the views of the memorialists reftrred 
to above, no better man can be found to take charee of 
that Mission. In speaking of the products of Abys- 
sinia in his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, he says, that ^ a 
late scientific English traveller in that country states, 
that the Qondar cotton, indieenous to the elevated re- 
gions of Ethiopia, is of a fine long silky staple, of a 
quality equal, if not superior, to the American Sea- 
island. The Southern Islands of Japan teem with 
most of the productions of the tropics, whilst the 
Northern yield those of the temperate zones. The 
mountains abound in mineral wealth of eveiy descrip- 
tion, and the volcanic regions in sulphur. In agricul- 
ture, they are very diugent and saccessAil. The 
whole country is highly cultivated, producing rice, 
esteemed the oest in Asia, wheat, bsirley, beans of all 
sorts, culinary vegetables, a great variety of fruits, and 
flowers of the most brilliant hues and exquisite fra- 
grance. The mulberry is reared solely for the silk- 
worm. The principal object of cultivation next to 
rice, is the tea plant ; teaming the universal beverage 
of all classes, as in China. Their gardeners possess 
the skill of dwarfing and gigantifying trees and shrubs. 
The rivers, lakes, and seas, abound in a great variety 
of fish, which is the principal food of the inhabitants. 

** Mons. Isidore Hedde, an atiacke of the late French 
Mission to China, who was sent out to noake re- 
searches in the silk depsrtment regarding mulberries, 
silkworms, and the manufacture of silka, has atten- 
tively observed the mode of cultivation, seeding, 
planting, and grafting those interesting trees ; and ex- 
amined at the different establishments the ingenious 
apparatus for avoiding double cocoons ] the simple 
process for reeling the peculiar fine white silk, and 
the well-known seven-cocoon thread ; and the several 
processes of dyeing silk, and weaving, painting, em- 
broidery, and sewing, of the singulariy woven figured 
silk, exhibiting figures of men, flowers, gardens, fcc, 
peculiar to Suckau, the Lyons of Eastern China. 
Mons. Hedde has also made a collection of silkwonns' 
Cffgs, mulberry trees, and the ma plant, from which 
the fine grass cloth is made, together with drawings 
and pictures, apparatus»and looms. He intends to pub- 
lish an account of his interesting excursion, and give 
translations of the difierent Chinese works on mul- 
berry trees, the rearing of silkworms, and weaving of 
silk, on his return to Aance. 

*' Robert Fortune, Eso., the English Naturalist, who 
was sent out to China about three years since, by the 
Horticultural Society of London, has been eminently 
successful, and has already sent to the Society about 
90 cases of living plants, besides a lam collection of 
dried specimens of plants and animals.*^ 

Stxawbxrxixs. — The editors of the Annapolis Re- 
publican have received some strawberries weighing 
40 to the pound, from Mrs. Jefferson Dorsev, of Arun- 
del county. Can any of our fair readers snow larger 
onesl 



Imfoetatioh of Atesbixb CATTLB.^-Mr. John 
O. Colt, of Paterson, New Jersey, has iust imported 
from Scotland, per ship Europe, one Ayrshire bull, 
four years old, and three Ayrsnira cows, three years 
old. These animals wen selected for him by Mr 
John Tenant, of Shields, Ayrshire, who selected thos« 
imported last fall by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. Tliey are said to be amon^ the best that 
could oe procured, and were chosen with special re« 
fersDce to their dairy qualities. The bull is a prize 
animal, and cost £40 in Aynhire. The cows cost £20 
each. Two bull calves were dropped on the voyage. 
Every one of these snimala was in fine condition oa 
landing » indeed, we never saw any brought out so 
wall before-^tbey have scarcely a scratcli or bruise 
about them. These amnaals are of medium size, and 
very fine for the bseed. The bull is the most perfect 
Ayrshire we ever saw, and in his general points would 
do credit to a Short^Bbm. We trust that they will be 
an impfovement to the dairy stock of the country. 

Cattlx foe tbb BoaTOM Maekbt.— Ten magni- 
ficent &t cattle passed through this city on Saturday, 
for the Boston nciarket They were ixom the farm of 
James 8. Wadsworth, of Geneaeo. All who saw 
them agree in the opinion that they were the finest 
specimens of beef cattle ever seen in this city. Thoy 
went east on the cars this morning. The Bosioniana 
trill hold themaalves in readiness for Western New 
York beef. 
The following are their weiijits :— 

One ox seven yean old 2,465 Ibe, 

Two ditto six years 4*863 •« 

Two steen, three years oM 3,965 '• 

Two ditto four years 3,365 '^ 

One single steer 1,735 '« 

One ditto, white I,7d0 « 

Onecow 1,586 « 



Todal 19,760 

Tbb Book or Good Examplss.— Drawn Horn 
authentic Histbij and Biography ; designed to illus- 
trate the beneficial effects of virtuous conduct By 
John Frost D. Appleton & Co.^ SOO Broadway. Pp. 
28S, with engravings. Price $1. This is an excellent 
work to be placed in families, abounding, as it does, 
with exemplajy matter, designed to exercise a salutary 
influence on sJl who may peruse its contents. 

Thb Fruit Cultukist. — Adapted to the climate 
of the Northern States ; containing directions for 
rsising youne trees in the Nursery, and for the man- 
agement of &e Orchard and Fruit Garden. By John 
J. Thomas. Maik H. Newman, publisher, 199 Broad- 
way, N. Y. Pp. 220, 12mo. Pnce 62} cents. The 
author of the aoove little woik has long been known 
to the public as one of our best writers upon agricul- 
ture generally, and the culture of froits more partieu- 
larly. In the Culturist he has embodied the results ot 
many years of practical experience in his own nursery 
and earden ; we can therefore recommend it with mere 
confidence than we should otherwise be disposed to 
do. In running our eye over the contents, we noticed 
a few enois, but these are of so trivial a kind as not to 
detract from the general merits of the work. We keep 
the book on our shelves, and trust it may have an ex- 
tensive sale. We should have noticed it earlier, but 
have only just received a presentation copy. 

BooK-KXBPiiio BT SiNGLB Entby. — By Jamos 
Arlington Bennet For sale by Saxton H Sules, 205 
Broadway. Price $1,60. This is a good system of book- 
keeping tot the farmer, being more easily comprehend- 
ed than that by double entry. The work abounds 
with familiar examples, thus enabling every penon 
to be his own teacher in this system of keefanf( 
I accounts. 
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Jttlt Mbstimo of the Exbcwtivb Committbx 
OF THE N.Y. Stats Ao. Society-— To the eeDtlemen 
eomporin^the Executive Coimnittee of the New York 
8 tate Agncultural Soeiety : — 




will make it convenient to attend «t that time, for it 
is veiy desinble theie should be as full an attendiAiee 
as possible. J. M. 8hxbwooi>, FrmdnL 

Mmm, hm 16tik, 1S46. 

Show of tri HoRTieiTLTtrBAL Society of Lono 
Islam D. — The first Show of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, of this Society, for this year, was held at 
Flushing, on the 1 1th and 13th of last month. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, the exhibition was «M 
80 larEe and varied as last year; but such things as 
were brought forward were ehoice of their kind« and 
gave general satisfiMtion to the numerous visitors 
present Messrs. Valk & Co. exhibited a choice col- 
lection of green-house plants, roses, &c., and some 
sweet- water grapes; Messrs. Parsons & Co., Winter 
Ac Co., and Prince Ac Co., each, a laige collection of 
rotes, among which we noticed la Reine, and other 
superb French varieties— also other flowers in aban- 
dance : Mr. Joseph Bloodgood, Jr^ a pretty assortment 
of fucnsias, mostly new varieties, also some e^y 




fruit ; Mr. Huntsman, a varied and delicious assort- 
ment of laige strawDenies; Judge Strong, choice 
winter pears, &e. ; Messrs. John A. jQng and Wm. H. 
Schermerhom, sovereign potatoes of a superior early 
kind, and other vecetables. Many other persons, 
whose names we did not learn, showed move or less 
vesetaUes, fruits, and flowers. 

Iht next exhibition of the Soeiety will take place 
in Brooklyn early in September next We shall look 
for a superb rikow then, and have no doubt it wiU be 
numerously attended. We wish a New York Horti- 
cultural Society could be ibrmed to hold three annual 
exhibitions in this city; one the last of March for 
green-house plants ; one in June for summer fruits 
and flowers ; and one early in September for such as 
perfect in autumn. Such a Society properly got up 
and conducted, might be as instnunental for good iu 
the Middle States, as the Massachusetts Society is to 
those at the North. 

The Am ebicah Flov^aw—By A. B. Strong; M. D. 
Published by Strong h BidweU, 162 Nassau Street, 
New Yoric Price $3 a year, or 29 cents a number. 
This is a monthly publication, the first four numbers 
of which have been issued, each containing five beau- 
tifullv colored enciavings, executed in a manner ere- 
ditabw to the autnor, and cannot iail in securing an 
extensive circulation. 

Wandebihos Umbbk txe Shadow of Mort 
Blaho ahd thb Jumsfeau. ^ By George B. 
Cheever, forming Nos. YI. and XL of the Library of 
American books, published by Wiley Ac Putnam, 161 
Broadwav. Price 50 cents each. Anything from the 

Kn of 3u. Cheeveris sure to command attention, as 
has a pleasing and original way of treating cdl sub- 
jects on which he writes. These delightful volumes 
nave interested us more than any others we have yet 
seen, from his reader pen. Perhaps it was the subject 
and the scenes which lent their charms throughout 
theperusaL 

Thb Alps ahd the Rhihb.— B^ J. T. Headley, 
being No. X. of Wiley & Putnam's Library of Amen- 
ean Books. Price 50 cents. Everything touched by 
this writer has so much spirit and life infused into it, 
that he is sure to carry the reader away with him. 
wander where he wilL No traveller caa be 



ffraphic and picturesque than Mr. Headley in his 
descriptions. 

Dick's Wobksw— Eight volumes in four, making 
3,035 pages. Price $2.50 for the whole work. E. C. 
& J. B'idlle, Philadelphia. We hail wUh great plea- 
sure the reprint of these valuable works by one of the 
most eminent moral philosophers of the age. AJl the 
subjects of these volumes are illustrated b]r science, 
and treated in a style so simple and familiar, at to 
make them easily comprehended by the plainest un- 
derstanding. The peculiar trait of Dr. Dick's im'nd is 
benevolence, and thu he shows to be the design of the 
Deity in aU his works; if anything runs contrary to 
this, it is obviously the fault or the created, and not of 
the Creator. 

The Stabdabd PBONouHome Dictiomakt or 
THE Fbbmcb and Ekglish Lahgdaoxs: in two 
Parts. Part L French and English. Part IL Enelish 
and French. The First Part comprehending Words 
in common usej Terms connected with Science: 
Terms belonging to the Fine Arts ; 4,000 Historical 
Names; 4,000 Ge<MTaphical Names; 11,000 Terms 
lately published, Witn the Pronunciation of every 
Word, according to the French Academy and the most 
Eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together 
with 750 Critical Remarks, in which the various 
Methods of Pronouncing employed by Different 
Authors are investigated, and comparea with each 
other. The Second Part containing a Copious Voca- 
bulary of English Words and Expressions, with the 
Pronunciation according to Walker. The whole pre- 
ceded by a Pmctical and Comprehensive System of 
French Pronunciation. By Gabriel Surenne, French 
Teacher in Edinburgh ; Conesponding Member of 
the French Grammatical Society, ficc^ «c., &c New 
York; D. Appleton & Co^ 200 Broadway. Pp. 834, 
12mo. Price $1.50. No Dictionary of the French 
Language has ever beea issued from the American 

Iiress, which will bear a comparison with this excel- 
ent, and we may truly sav, classical work of M. Su- 
renne. It appears to be well ^t 'Jp ; and, as we under- 
stand, is printed irom the onginal stereotype plates. 

Ohio Win b.— From an elaoorate Re{K>rt, presented 
to the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati by Dr. 
Flaffg, it appears that there are seventy-eight vine- 
yaros in Hamilton county, Ohio, of which more than 
fifty are cultivated by Germans. About 200 acres ars 
planted with the grape, of which 100 are in beaiine 
order. The amount of wine made last year exceeded 
32,000 gallons, notwithstanding mora than one-half 
the crop was cut off by the fh>st and rot, and many of 
the vineyards ars but just coming into fruit Ths 
average yield of wine per acre, for five years in suc- 
cession, u estimated at 450 to 900 gallons, which sells 
quick at $1 to $1.50 per gallon. There will be at 
least one hundred acres more put down to grapes this 
spring, making three hundred in all, in Hamilton 
county. There are also eight or ten vineyards in 
JB^ntucky, within a dozen miles of this city. The 
varieties of grape generally cultivated are the Catawba 
and the Cute; the latter is called at the East, the 
Schuylkill Muscadel, and furnishes the red wine. 
That from the Catawba is white, and sells the high- 
est The Isabella, so popular at the East, is univer- 
sally thrown up here, as unsuited to the climate— 
Ckicimuai OczdU, 

pExvBifTroH OF THB Beb-Motb. — ^Tho boe-moth 
may be effectually destro}red by placing, durine their 
active season, near the hiv^, a few basins of honey 
and water (made weak) after night-ftdl, and removins 
eariy in the morning. They are attracted to it and 
drowned. 

The REroBT of the Commissionee of Pa* 
TBMTs, FOB 1645, has been received, and will be per> 
ticnlarly considered in oor next numbeL 
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REVIEW OF THE HIARKET. 

PBICKA CVBRSNT IN MBW YORK, JUlll 23, 184^ 

ABBBS,Pot% perlOOIbt. «3 50 lo 93 56 

rwria, fhu 4 06 ** 4 19 

BALBRO^ lb. S " 7 

BARK^QuMcltfott, too, 19 00 •• MOO 

BEANaWhite, both. 1 K «• 195 

BBEBWAX, Am. Y«now, lb. 9B •« 33 

BOLT EOPB. do. 19 •• 13 

BONEa,croiiiMl, both. 40 *« 5S 

BRISTLSa Americaa lb. 95 *• 65 

BUTTER, TkUt, do. 10 •* 95 

Shlpplai. da 9 *• 13 

GANDL^ MoQld, IWlow, dcu 9 " It 

gteaite, do. 90 •• 95 

CBEB8B, d<K S •« N 

(X>AU AnthsMlte, 9000lbB. 5 00 «• 6 00 

CORDAGE, AoMlteu, lb. 11 •• 19 

COTTON, do. 6 •• It 

COTTON BAGGUfO,AaMr.lMnp,.... yard, 13 •* 14 

Kontudnr, «.....#..«....4lb; 19 " 13 

FEATHERS, lb. 95 *• 91 

FLAX, Americu, da 8 ** 9 

FLOUR, Nortbem and Wetten, bbl. 4 OD ** 4 95 

Rtney, « 'da 4 87 *• S 19 

floutberm do. 3 50 «* 4 95 

Rlehmond Clcy MUb,. da 6 00 •• 6 95 

Rye. da 9 00 « 9 75 

OEAIN---Wlieat,Woslerft, bosh. 00 •• 100 

Boathnn da 80 •• 00 

Rye, da 63 •• 64 

Com, Noitlieni, da 95 *■ 60 

Boathem, da 00 " 51 

Baiiey da 45 - 47 

Oala, Nortbem, da 34 •> 35 

Soathera, • da 96 ** 96 

6CANO da 9 00 «• 3 00 

HAY.lahaloi, WOlbf. 45 - 50 

BEHP, Roaaia, clean, ..ion. 915 00 *« 995 00 

American, walor-rottad,.... da 105 00 «• 183 00 

American, dcw-iotled, da 75 00 ** 195 00 

BTDEB, Dfy 8o1lUle^^ da 7 *• 8 

HoreT:...' n>. » " » 

HORNS, too. 100 " 7 00 

LEAD,plB, da 4 19 ** 4 85 

sCStandbar, lb. 4 » ^ 6 

MEAUCon. Wbl. 3W ^ 8K 

Corn, bhd. 15450 * 1600 

MOLAfiaEJkNowOriMae. |al. « " 31 

MUOTARO, American,. -lb. Jj;* 31 

NAVAL 8TOREB-THr, .• bW. I M " I 75 

PitfCh, ..do 1 00 ** 106 

Boikn, da 90 " 58 

Turpentine, da 3 SO ** 400 

Bpiilts Tnrpenllno, Southem, gal. 98 ** 81 

OIL,Llnieed,AnMricna, da 60 " 69 

Outor, da 00 " 73 

Laid... da 60 « 65 

OILCAKK lOOIhe. 1 76 * 188 

PEAS, Field, bosh. 1 50 •• 9 00 

PLASTER OF PAR18, ton. 3 38 *• 3 00 

Groond, In bbUn. ofSOOIbe. 1 19 •• 185 

PROVISlONS-BeeCHeee, bU. 6 SO •• 00 

Prime, da 4 80 « 550 

Smoked, lb. 6 ** 

Rounds, In pickle,, .da 4 ** 6 

bbl. 10 OO •• 13 00 

Prime, da 7 88 - 8 00 

Lai^ lb. 6 *• 1 

Bacon sMei, Smoked da 3 " 4 

lApickle da 3 •• 4 

Hama. SmolMd, da 6 - 10 

iBekled, da 4 •• 7 

BiionMen, Smoked, ^ 5 " 6 

FlcUed, da 4| *« 5 

MCE. .TrTTT! lOOIbe. 3 19 •« 4 00 

BAI^, eaek, 1 98 " 138 

'- bosh. 90 " 35 

lb. 64 ** 

Timothy;::: vbn*. lea - mw 

FlaLclean.. da 10 00 " 1100 

foughT. ••*>• •«• •• W» 

SODA, Ajih,eonff 80 per cent ioda,... .lb. 3 " 3 

BnlphalB Boda, gioftnd, do. 1 " — 

SUGAR, NewOrieane, da 5 ^ « J* 

SUMACjAmericaa, ton, 35 00 " 89 80 

TALLOiir. -ifc. II S 

TOBACCd da 3 « 8 

WHISlUY.American fal. 10 " 91 

*''JSrtiv;/;;r;;/;/.:::v.r.^ ,S - S 



RKNAaKa.-^^«AM etoady. Ctit^n. Mr tales. Flomr doll. 
Ormln of all kinds In fiood demand. Hmg Is plenty. MtUnm 
oTaprimequaliiy scarce. Jfrnvui Sttret nominal. Pfanisima 
little Inqniry. 9e«d9 Inactive. Stuft lower prices, rule. 7b- 
Amc* consldemble sales. #fW Uttle doing at this momenta 

JVraey lolembly easy. 

ai0€k» In lUr demand. 

Tkt fVeaOur has been wafu and One mostiv the pnstmonlh, 
n«d cfops Mieially are looking extremely well. At the Bouth 
the wheat aarvest Is over, and proves a good one. Cem them 
n<ifver promised better. Cotton is rather backward, but a good 
stand genemlly shows Itself, or other crops la that quarter we 
hear fliTomble accounts. The haylag season has commenced at 
the North, and the yield ofgmss has not been so heavy for yean. 
Wheat Is suflbrlng partially ftoin the fly, but on the whole pro- 
mises a good yield. The other crops here am looking well ; 
though com, owing to the abundant rains and cold weather lata 
hi May and eariy in June, Is rather backwaid. Fhiit Is flUriy 



To ConanepouBBnTt.— Jacob N. Blakeslee, B. L., Len, 8^ 
Henry W. Edwards, B. npuiklia CUurfe, A Youa« Phmer, and 
Seviewer, aie received. 

I^B AhCmcau Hbko Book.— Gontainlng Pedlgnct of Short* 
Horn Ostfle. To which te prettied a Gbnclee Htetory of Ena ilsh 
and American Short-Homs, complted fhnn the best Authorfilea 
By Lewis F. Allen. From the press of Jewett, Thomns lb Ce. 
Bnffitla Ppw S4a Price 93lOO. The late hour at which this 

S -expected worti came to hand, renden It ImpoeslUe fot us to 
more than a brief notice of It. It contalne the pedinee ofeuf 
dred and thirty-seven bulls, and two hundred and ioityeowsi 
and is prefltced with the best end most vnlnaMe history of the 
Short-Horns ever yet published ; eonectlag the egrsglous enure 
of Mr. Youatt In his work on British Osttle, and all his Mlowen. 
Thb Held Book being the Bret of the kind ever ntiempled to be 
iMIIshed in Americn, it hne been a very laborious taek to Mr. 
Allen to get the maiejrtata together for It The tot step hav- 
ing now been tnken, Itis to be hooed s uc ceeding vojumea maybe 
written with lew difkulty. It is as haadrnmely goi up aa the 
English Herd Book, and does both the rather ud publishen 
much credit Subscribers can have it by calling dtner at out 
ofllee 187 Water Street, or at Ssxton A Miles, 905Brondway. It 
may also be had at Sazlon It Kelts, BosIob ; James M. Ounphell, 
Philadelphia: McCarter lb Aiieu, Charleston. S.C.; D. Bahaf 
IbOoi., New Orleans; NaOs, Oomlsb A Oa, St Louis ; Morttm 
lb Griswold. LottlsvUle; W. H. Moore, * Co. ChmlnnatI; 
Whiting lb Huntington, Columbus, Ohio : nnd 

SAXTON lb MILES, 905 Broadway, New,Tetk. 

IMPROVED BERQEN PLOW. 
The fubecriber has just received a hit of the above Plows, 
manufactured by B. Meyer, Newark, N.J. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 WMW Saaet, N. T; 

— — - ■ ■ 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUOCO PRIOtt. 

The enheeriber keeps this superior ferUllser constantly on 
hand for sale, la bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
dhect from the AfMtof the Peiuvtnn Compnny, and Is wananted 
genuine nnd of a Orst mte quality. 

Five lone and over 9 cents per lb. 

One lou and under Bve tons. 91-8 da 

Half a Ion and under one Ion 91-4 da 

Under halfa ton 91-9 da 

This Guano Is packed la bags weighing flom 190 u> ISO Iba.; 
banels, flom 990 lo 950 lbs. -.half barrels flom 115 to 130 lbs ; 
ken about 00 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ion Is taken, it Is ex|iected It will be In bags. No aUownaee 

^-^•-'^•^Y.ff5£rEN!^S?«?a*lS&ueetN.Y. 



AYRBHIRC BULLS. 

The Subscriber has one three-year old Ayrshire bull fbr sale, 
price 9100 ; alsa oue three months old, price 990. They are 
Med flrom slock imported by himself, Aom the best breeds hi 
Scotland. It in beUevod that they have no superiors In the 
United Btalss. R. S. GUSWOLD. 

Lyme,Ooun. 

FOR SALE. 
A fhll blooded Namicaasett, tntif bona This breed hM 
been in the family of the Ute Governor Jay, fbr the last century. 
They are ractersj and not nac«r«. Be is Oyeais old, and the 
only mlaVt horse of the breed which Is left. He Is vtry fast will 
nek his mile within 3 minutes, llorres of this breed are highly 
esteemed as saddle hones for ladles and ^•■^'•E"' "!J«^.!!L^ 
very high price. Apply to James R. Dey, Na 51 Uberty Street, 
NewYoric 
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ADTBRTISBMBNTS. — CONTBNTS. 



IMPORTATION OF ALPACAS. 

■Boeietiet, or individoato, coptrtbotlng ftmdt for the importatloB 
of the Alpaca ftom Pern Into the United States, will to entliled 
to mich thue of the animaLi oa their arrival is will eorraapoiid 

E»portiouately with the simii of money which thai I or may 
?e been invested by them. In ease such flractioDS shall exist 
as will not allow an eqoilaUe division of the Alpacas to be 
made, a requisite number of the animals wUI be sold at tmblic 
auction, and the net proceeds be divided among the eonlilbatom 
1b proportion to the onsinal amounts paid in. 

All persons disposed to encourage this onterprise, are hmlad 
to forward the amount of their subscription to A. P. Halsey, 
Cashier of the Bank of New York, and Treasurer of the Ameri* 
eaa Ankoltural Association, at 46 Wall Street, N. Y. 

EDWARD CLARK, 
Jime 98, 1840. Chairman of Committee fbr ImportatHm. 



PATENT 8YRINQE8 AND GARDEN ENGINES. 

VumfhetuffBd and kopioved by M. Pool, and sold at the New 
Yefk Agricultwal Warabonsa. Price of Syringes from f4 to fS. 
Guden EnglBO Aom $35 to $30. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Btraet, N.Y. 

s NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Vsimers, Plaatan, and Oordenon,wU} find the LASOssifAini 
Moer coMPLCTS tMsorlment of Agricultural Implements o€ all 
Undi, at this EstabUsluDent,ever oflered In the New York Mar- 
ket Most of these Implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, wairanted to be made of the best m aterials, put together 
ui the s dm gei t mnoMr, of a very superior llalah,and ofibred at 
the loweet caehorieea. 

Among these ImpteaeBts are upwards of nrrr different kinds' 
cf Ptows mannftcturBd by Rnggles, Nonrse lb Mason, of Worcee- 
tv, Mass., also In New Yoik~for the South as well as for the 
North; HaRowB of dlSeieiil pattema and olaee ; Rollenofwood 
mad oasVlnm on a new principle ; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
■eedi, u rseeut mvention; Cultivators, with dillerant kinds of 
teeth ; Horse powers of wood or of caatHron, very strong and su- 
parlor; Chuitt Th r e s he rs ; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
oom, Im., a aew InventloB ; Com Shelier for hand or horse 
Mwac, the latter shelling 900 bushels of ears per hour ; Vegetable 
Cutters, will cut a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes { Hay, 
Btraw, and Oom-elalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Hoee I ndeed, Flsld and Garden soots of aU kinds. 

Outimgg for the various kind of Plows manufactured In Wor< 
iesltr and New York. 

8t0i$ f0r tk$ Armsr end GerdnMr.— A cluriee aasortmeot of 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Bariey, Oats, Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cfea>bage, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass Seeds, and Unproved vir 
rieties of Potacoee. 

■d A£m«s.— IXflbiwit kinds Vid sines eoBstnally 



JbHCisirsw— FeruvlaB nad Ailtena Ginao, Booe-dnst, Lhne, 
Plaster of Peris, Im. 

^Hut end OmamamUd TVecs end £lr«As.— Ordeii taken for 
theee, and executed ftom uch<Aee of the best Noiseries, Gardens, 
•ad Conservatories In the United Slates. 

S0rs$»y OutU, Sketp, end A9<ns.*-Ordeit eaoeeated for Stock of 
an kinds, to the beet adrantace. 

A l>e«er^tfve Osteiif«s.-^te will be eent to any one grutU, 
upon application, poH-maid, to the subeerlber. It eomprisea 80 
poges, and Is UKutratea with a grsat variety of wood cuts. 

The Ameriean j$grieultmriH j Weianee d -OT pages, with wood 
cuts. Price 915 pn* thousand. 

Jgrtcv/fura/ AmAv.— A general aseortaaeat of all Unds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Watsr Straet, N.Y. 



DURHAM 8TOOK FOR BALE. 

The Subeerlber has en his form near this city, more stock than 
be need s , and will sell two, two-year old, and tu'o yeariing 
heifers, one yearttaig bull, and four spring calves. The price ot 
the latter will be flrom ^SO to fTS, when about 3 months old, and 
theprioe of the yearilna and two-year olds will be fhrni SlflO to 
•12S. This young stock was got by the bulls Duke of Welltegton 
and the prize bulfMeteor, both pqs s ee s ing the blood of the heid 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomee Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, 
Enfland. This stock Is out of first-rate milking Durham cows, 
and wUI cany its own reeommeadatloa. GEO. Y AIL. 

7Hr,JknM 1st, 18Mb 9t 



DURHAM BULL FOR BALE. 

Not having suflclent use flir him, the subscriber olfon for sale 
his thmongh bred fanoorted brill. Prince Albert His slie was the 
celebmtedbnlL^r Thomas fWrfUX, and hU pedinee can be seen, 
in the BritUh Herd book, Yol. 4, page 383. He Is'flve years oU, 
a red roan, of medium sixe. and of quiet temper. If not previously 
disposed of, be will be ofierod for sale at tne next show of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. 

Letters on the subject can be Addressed to the subeeriber at Red 
Hook, Dutahess County, New York, where the bull may be seen. 

ROBERT DONAlJ)80N. 

THE AMERIOAN AGRIOULTURItT. 

Published Bionthly, by Saxtoh It BliLBt, BOS Broudway, New 
York, containing 38 poios, royal ociaVo. 

TBRIfS--Oae Dollar per year in advuiMd ; lhne eoptes for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Wten Aericultuml Societies order fhe woil r tbt d lsttfbuttea, 
among the members, the price win be onlygflffY C ENTS a 
year/for the Monthly Numbers, and SEYENTY-nvB CENTS 
per copy for bound volwnes. It Will be expected that these 
orders coose oAclally, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate Is, to benefit the farming community men exienirively 
than It could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agrfcoltudst In the hands of every Farmer and Plantar la the 
country. 

Each number of the Agriculturist cdtatnlM but One sheet, and 
Is transported l^ mail under the same rejnilutlons as news|npets, 
vim. : >Vm any oistanoe not over 30 miles firom Its place of pttbllca- 
tloB ; over thia and within 100 niiies, or to any town In the State 
of New York, mu eemt postage on each number, and ens aM^kaff 
csnto if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Tax Aubxicaii AekicvtriTBUT, with 
tables of contents complete, for sele at 91.00 each ; ele- 
gantly aad uniformly bound In cloth, fliSS. Theee are hnnd- 
some, tasleflri books, and make very desirable premiums for dls- 
tribtttloa with Agricultural SocieticMLaed should also find place, 
In all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Fkimittg, Stock-Breedieg 
and Hortleuiture, extant When aevenl ta^M are ordered, a 
Uberal dlssoont will be made. 

Editors of ne wspapen noticing the numbers of this work month* 
ly, or advertlstafr it, will be fhrmshed a copy gratia, upoa sending 
such notlse to tals office. 



OUANO. 

The Subeerlbers oflbr for sal^ on 



the balance of the ship Shakspeare's eargo, the eoiy dliaet 
porutlon Into this port ftom Ichaboe. Much guano fWmi other 
paru of AfVtca has been sold as Ichaboe, which oa trial has pro- 
duced un£svocable results. To prevent the Ions ofni— oala, ihli 
cario has been put In alr-tlght casks. Apply to 
Feb. «, 1846. E. K. COLUNS A CO^ 56 BoaA 8t 



POUORETTE FOR BALE. 

pThe LodI MeauOKtnring Company oflbr Pondrette for sale at 

«M following prices. At the Factory on the Hackensack River, 4 



miles Urom New York In bulk, 35 cents per bushel, and fl4l3 ets. 

Ebanel. DeUvered In New York from 1 to 6 bbls., fSOO per 
. ; 7 bbls. aad over, 91.75 per bbl. Apply to the ofllce of the 
Compaay, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Alten, 187 Water Street, 
where prtaled dlreetfoiM aad other Informatloo may be obtained. 



OONTENTB OF JULY NUMBER. 

BeonoBileal Mode ctfPieservbig Cherries ) * ^, 

NattonalFfeir; Bexee In the Suawberry Plant t ^' 

Cylindrical Chum ; Agriculture in China ) 

FMetloB Rollers applied to Grindstooee V 9tt 

Iiuported Saxon Sheep j 

New York Fanaers* Club; The Revolving Bay-Rake. -...903 

Culture of Strawbeiriee : Foteign Cattle. AM 

lime Applied to Yegctable Matter 90S 

Canada Gypsum ; uisaolvlng Bones iu Sulphuric Add 9U 

Properties of Indian Com, from Or. Jackson 906 

Gardening. No. 5. L. T. Talbot: Italian Mode { mi 

of Cooking Matase, An Old Tmveller J "* 

Cherokee Rose Hedge, M.W. PhiUpe 916 

New Compost Manure ; Scraps fimm ay Note \ q,. 

Book, Na 3, Sokm Robinson ( *** 

Remedy for the WeevU la Wheat. X I 9,, 

Manafement of Honey Bees, No. 1, T. B. Miner \ ^^ 

Domestic Fkh Ponds, Na S, D'Jay Browne 914 

TheAlDacn,No.S. 

A Good Gnudng Dtotrict, Western; Canada Thistle, { 

Bnirweed, and Sparry, Canadian Naturalist { 

Colic In Mules; A Review of the March No, of I 

fhe Agrlcutiurlst, No. 3, Reviewer t 

Important Fact... ••..««..«« 

TVaasplaatlnff and OrsfUng Trees, T. S. W. Mott 

RamboulUet Merinos, Lb O. Bintham; Items _ 

Ladiks* DnPAXTMBirr : Choice of BushwM 1 av 

PunuUs forChUdran, R.M.C. J ** 

Bora' DnpAancxuT : Ai^cultuial Xducatlon, *W* ST 

Foraign Agricultural News... . « 

Editor's Table ; Coalemplated Mission to Japan : Importa- ) 

tion of Ayrshire Cattle ; Executive Meeting ror July of f 

the N. Y. Stale Ag. 80c ; Show of the Long Islaad ( 

Hoftlcultnral Society ; Review of New Works, he ) 
Review of the Mutot. 
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TO POSTHASTERa 
Hunr of th« PoetmutcTS tluoDgfaoat die Union 
do not Beam to know that letlera on Pott-offiee 
butinut go int. It is only nsMsMry to mail the 
letter niuealed, and write ontaide npoo it " P. 0. 
Bosinesa," with the name of the Fostmaater, and 
where mailed. For example, if a paper baa a 
wroBg direction, oi it berefoMd, or anythiDgof Ae 
kind takes place, by foUowing the abore diractione, 
we can be infornied of tbe facts without tazii^ as 
with postage. Poetmastera oa^t, in all ca^, to 
make tfaemMlTee acqoaiuted with their jmvilMcs. 
We trust that those anacqnsinted with the Taw 
will ozciias dria paragi^h, as we have frequently 
had to pay poetege on their letters, whui they 
could hare gone free. 

DO NOT MIX YOUR POTATOES. • 
PxBHtra it may not be known to every person 
who niMB polatoee to sell, that, in tbe New York 
markets, there is one half difference in the price. 
This is not always owing to the superiority of one 
variety over another, but the fancy ot preference 
of the buyer for his favorite kind. Some are 
partial to the pink eyes — some to. tbe kidneye, 
while others prefer the carter, the black, Dikeman's 
seedlioKS, blue noses, lady's fingers, &c, all of 
which have their excellences, and when brought 
to market by themselves, will always be sure to 
find a ready sale; but when mixed, one with the 
other, many housekeepers will not buy then at a^. 
We had many orders last spring for particular kinds 
of Beed-potatoes;and,iD many instances, had mnch 
trouble in selecting the varieties required ; and in 
one or two cases, we were obliged to sort out 
the kinds wanted, in the hold of a vessel. We 
cannot too earnestly enjoin upon all growera of this 



inestimalile v^etable to cultivate eachvanety on a 
iparate piece of ground, or to sort them at thft 



them for their trounle. ' 



FRENCH MODES OF DRYING FSAS3. 
Ik France, pears are dried two ways — one, for 
family use, by putting them into an-oven, without 
beinx pared, after theliread is withdrawn, either «k 
bricks, or on raised frames of tin orboetda. They 
are put in two, three, and even fonr times, according 
to their size, and to the degree of heat contained iti 
the oven. The only things necessary (o be ob- 
eerved , are, to see that the oven is not so hot aa to 
bum the peats, and that they are not left in so long 
as to become hard. Meltii^ "eu^ary pears, of a 
medium size, are the best for this purpose ; audi 
when properly prepared, they may be kept in bag*, 
in « dry place, loi several veara. Tbe secondmode 
is that used for preparing the fruit sold in born, at 
the shops i and for this pnrpose, rather small pean 
are considered the beat They mnat be gathered 
before they are qnlte ripe, and care taken to pre- 
serve their stems. They are then parboiled in s 
very little water, peeled, and placed on diaheB, with 
the BteiBS upwards. In this stale, a kind of syrup 
runs from them, which must be carefully poured 
off, and set aside. They are next placed on raiaed 
frames, and put into an oven, after the bread has 
been withdrawn, or heated to a similar degree, and 
left there twelve hours ; after which they ate taken 
oqt and steeped in svrup, sweetened with sugar, to 
which there have been added a little cinnamOBi 
mace, and a email quantity of the best brandy. Tb« 
pears, when taken out of the syrup, are agun 
placed in the oven, which should not m made qnila 
BO hot u it_vras the first time. The opetMiou ot. 
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alternately steepine and drying are repeated three 
times, and are finished by putting the pears, fox the 
fourth time^ into the oren, and leaying them there 
till they are quite dry; when, if they hayc been 
properly treated, they will be of a clear, pale- 
Brown, with fine translucent flesh. They arc then 
anranged in boxes, garnished with white paper, and 
kept in dry places, or offered for sale. They will 
lemain good, in this state, for three years, but are 
considered best the first year. , , 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At a late meeting of the Farmers' Club of the 
American Institute, Mr. Meigs read from the An- 
nals of the Royal Horticultaial Society of Paris, an 
extract from the Report of a Committee, relative to 
the progress of their gardener in 

Drying CaJthage LeaveSy with the view of pre- 
serving them, on long voyages, not only as an 
article of nourishment, but on account of their 
highly medicinal properties, in the prevention or 
cure of the scurvy. The leaves were cut into 
strips about four fingers wide, and placed on 
hurales in a stove raised to a temperature of 
eighty-two degrees to one hundred and ^'v^ degrees 
F., where they were kept for four days and as 
many nights, beine turned during the time, only 
once or twice. They lost in the process of drying 
about two-thirds of their bulk, and seven-eighths of 
their weight. When prepared in this way, they 
harden if put into cold water ; but if soaked in 
warm water in a covered vessel for about one 
hour, they will resume nearly the same condition as 
fresh leaves. They are then taken out of the warm 
water and boil^ nearly one hour, when, they will 
be completely cooked. If taken out and seasoned 
in various ways, there will be no appreciable dif- 
ference between their odor or taste and those of 
cabbages freshly gathered. The leaves, when car- 
Tied to sea, may be packed up in tight boxes, and 
kept in a dry nlace for many months. 

JlfommotA OaU and Gooseberriig. — Mr. William 
J. Townsend presented stalks of Scotch Imp^ ial 
Oats from his father's fann, at Astoria, which mea- 
sured six feet, two inches and a half in length. 
The grain he represented to be good, weighing 43 
lbs. to a bushel. Mr. Steele, of Jersey city, pre- 
sented a branch of the English gposebierry, a foot 
long, containing 28 perfect berries, some of which 
measured three and a half inches in circumference. 
, Protection o^ CrotM and other Inteetivorous 
Birds. — ^Mr. Turrel presented a report of some 
hu0U>rous remarks lately made by the Hon. Mr. 
Preston, in the Legislature of New Hampshire, on 
the subject of the useful habits of the common crow 
(CortfiM corone) in destroying insects. 

Mr. Skinner stated, that, in Alabama, a planter 
had a pair of crows, with their wings clipped, 
which very dexteiottsly cleared his carden of a 
troublesome venain called craw-fish (land crabs), 
in seizing them in the act of entering their burrows, 
and immediately destroying them. 

Mr. Samuel Allen said mat he was much pleased 
with the crow case in New Hampshire, and that 
these birds, as well as dl others, that devour in- 
sects, are most important aids to us in the preser- 
vation of our crops, and should be protected rather 
than destroyed* 



Insects injurious to Fegefotton.— Mr. Van Wyck 
said that we ought to make ourselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the habits of insects, in order to 
carry on our agricultural operations with success ; 
that their numbers are annually increasing, and 
many new species have appeared hitherto unknown 
to naturalists ; and that accurate descriptions of 
them should be obtained and published. 

Mr. J. C. Parsons presented specimens of the 
ordinary squash-bug {Coreus ordinatus, of Say), 
which he collected in Mr. Wajieman's sarden. 
These well-known enemies to the squasn-yine, 
issue from their winter retreats soon after the plant 
has put forth a few rough leaves, under which they 
take shelter, pair, and shortly afterwards begin to 
lay their eegs. During the day time, at this period, 
by carefully examining the vines, close tp the 

Sound, we find these insects, apparently lying 
ere to escape observation; but at night, they 
crawl on the under sides of the leaves, wnere they 
deposit their eggs in little patches, securely fasten- 
ing them with a species of gum or glue. The ^gs, 
which are round and flattened on two ndes, are 
soon hatched, and the young bugs are somewhat 
shorter and more rounded in proportion^ than 
the adult insects, and are of a pale-ash color. 
As they increase in age and size, after easting 
their skins several times, they assume a more 
oval form, and their under sides gradually become 
of a dull ochreous yellow. At first tiiey subsist 
together in small families, by puncturing the 
under sides of the leaves upon which they 
were hatched, and which, in consequence of the 
quantity of sap imbibed by them, soon begin to 
wither, and finally become wrinkled, dry, and 
brown. As the eggs are laid at successive periods, 
the young broods ¥rill consequently be found in 
various stages of growth throughout die summer. 
They do not attain their fuU size, however, and 
appear perfectly furnished with wings and wing- 
coveis, before tne months of September and Octo- 
ber, soon after which they desert the vines and 
conceal themsdves in the crevices of walls, the 
bark of trees, or other places of security* where 
they pass the winter in a torpid state, and on the 
return of warm weather, at the putting forth of the 
squash leaves, they issue from their retreats, pair, 
l^y their eggs, and continue their work of de- 
struction. 

The best j>reventive of tiie ravages of these in- 
sects, is to visit the vines daily at every period of 
their growth, and kill them before they beg^n to 
lay their eggs ; but should any escape observation 
at this time, their eg[gs may easily be found and 
destroyed. A solution of green cow-dung and 
water, or similar preparations from ^e barn-yard, 
have been applied to the vines with success. Gas- 
water, obtained at the gas-works for lighting cities, 
diluted in six times the quantityjof pure water, will 
also drive them away almost mstantaneousljr. 
AntB, snails, slugs, &c., wiU not remain where it 
has been used. It may be objected that the smeU 
is disagreeable, but this passes off quickly, while 
the effect in the ground remains, which may be 
proved by turning up the soil several days after- 
wards, wnen the smell will be nearly as stronr as 
at first. Experiments with gas-water, as weU as 
^ with coal^tar^ should be made with precaution. 
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8ELF-ACTINQ MACHINE FOR RAISING 

WATER. , 

Our attention has been directed to an interesting 
article republished some time ago in the Farmer's 
Cabinet; and as it has elicited considerable atten- 
tion from gentlemen who hare a fall of water on 
their premises, and who wonld gladly avail them- 
selres of a simple means for raising water to the 
top of their farm-houses, or to cisterns for supply, 
ing their barn-yards, or gardens, we feel that we 
shall gratify manj^ of our readers by inserting a 
sketch of an experimental water-ram, made by one 
of our subscribers in this city, and which we ex- 
amined with considerable interest. Its construction 
was so simple, that any of our readers may make 
one of these machines, and try further experiments 
ait a trifling expense ; while those who wish to have 
more j^rfect ones, can obtain all the requisite in- 
formation relative to the outlay, by applying to Mr. 
J. Elgar, Baltimore, who has given his attention to 
the subject, and has made some important improve- 
ments. It will be necessary for applicants to state 
the perpendicular height the water falls, and the 
quantity which flows per minute ; also the height 
and distance to which it is required to be raised — ^in 
order that we may be able to obtain the reauisite 
information, and to furnish machines of Mr. 



Elgar's m a nufacture. 

The experimental ma- 
chine we examined, 
inras made as the piece 
A, of cast-iron pipe, 2 
inches in the bore, and 
about 2 feet long, hav* 
ing two flanch nozzles 
cast on it, B and C. 
One end of the pipe 
Was dosed, and the 
other open, with a 
flanch to connect it 
to about 35 feet of 2- 
inch cast or wrought 
iron pipe, E. Theotner 
end of the pipe, £, led 
to an open water cask, 
F, placed 7 feet above 
the water-ram, and this 
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Watrr Ram.— Fio. 57. 

cask WB8 supplied by a hose, at the rate of 
8 gallons of water per minute. Of course the 
fall from the level of the water in this cask, 
ia equal to a fall of 7 feet, with a stream giv- 
ing 8 gallons a minute. To the flanch nozzle, B, 
was attached a brass spindle vajve, 6, inverting or 



opening into the nozzle. When this valve is held 
down, water can run through the seat of the valve, 
as shown in the sketch, but the tendency of water 
flowing rapidly through the pipe, E, and ram,A» 
would be to press the valve, G, against its seat, and 
close the opening; the water would then run out 
through the nozzle, C, but on this nozzle, C, an 
upward or lifting brass spindle valve, H, was at- 
tached, having a piece of 2-inch pipe, I, of about 2 ^ 
feet m height, covering it This pipe, I, was closed 
at the top, but had a lateral branch pipe, J, of one 
inch bore inserted into it above and near the valve, 
H. The pipe, J, formed the rising main through 
which the water to be raised had to ascend. Tne 
upper space in the pipe, I, acted as an air-chamber 
or air-cushion. In large machines, a vacuum 
valve is inserted in the end of this air-chamber, to 
supply any deficiency of air, but in this experi- 
mental machine it was omitted. 

The upright pipe, J, was 80 feet high, measured 
from the ram, or 73 feet above the level of the wa- 
ter in the supply cask. It was furnished with 3 
outlet cocks at various heights. The obiect of 
these cocks was merely to ascertain the difference 
in the volume of water, which would be thrown up 
by the ram at different heights. «» 

The action of the machine, as detailed in Mr. La- 
trobe's letter, may appear complicated to most of 
our readers; but, with the help of the diagram, we 
think it can be easily understood. 

Having filled the water cask, F, the water runs 
down the pipe, £, and by the time it reaches the 
valve, B, it has acquired a momentum, which . 
closes the valve, and the onL^f escape is by the / 
valve, C. Through this valve it rushes up into the 
air-chamber, I, and into the pipe, J. Th^ momentum 
having been expended, the; valve, B, falls, and a 
quantity of the water rushes' out, through the open 
valve. The water again acquires a fresh momen- 
tum, closes the valve, B, and part of it again forcea 
open the valve, C, increasing the column in the 
pipe, J. The fall and closing of the valves is like 
a smart blow of a hammer, and they close and 
opem with great precision. In the machine we 
saw, the strokes were 70 each minute, and plainly 
heard at the distance of 150 feet In the course of 
two or three minutes, the pipe, J, became full, and 
ran over at the top. On measuring the quantity of 
water which was thus thrown up in 312 minutes, 
73 feet above the level in the water cask, it was 
found to be 4 gallons; and as during the 12 
minutes, 96 gallons of water had passed from the 
water cask, into the ram, it appears, that it required 
23 gallons of water to raise one gallon to lOi times 
its own height . ^ 

The experiment was continued, and the same 
quantity of "water, 4 gallons, was thrown up 66 
feet high, in 11 minutes ; 53 feet high in 7 minutes, 
and 42 feet hi^h in 4 minutes. Thus, in the last 
trial, the machine required 28 gallons of water to 
throw up 4 gallons to 6 times the. height of the 
fall. It would have been easy to have made the 
head of water 10, 20, or 30 feet high, and a series 
of interesting experiments might be made, to ascer- 
tain experimentally the relative differences in the - 
momentum of the water descending from a greater 
or less distance $ the icdl of 7 feet, however, wae 
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prefeired, in order to give the machine the ability 
to throw up water to more than ten times the 
Height of the fall, a difference which would not 
often occur. Whether a fall of 70 feet instead of 7 
would have thrown up the same relative quantity 
of water 420 feet, i* a question we confess we are 
not able to solve. 

The pipe, E, it is found, must be 30 or 40 feet 
long, or the valve, 6, will not work ; almost all 
&e water ran out of it, when the water cask was 
put directly over the ram. The valve made 50 
strokes in a minute. It is 'not necessary to have 
the pipe £ a perfectly straight one, but it may be bent 
to suit the inequalities of the ground, and may even 
be bent at right angles, as shown in the sketch at E. 

FARM Am> VILLA OF MR. KINQ. 

HiOH-Woon, the residence of James Gore King, 
Esq., is situat^ on the west bank of the Hudson, 
about two mUes above Hoboken. The estate con- 
tains 100 acres, nearly half of which is under 
tillage. The residue is in ornamental pounds, 
more wild and beautiful than one can imagine, who 
has not visited them. The clifis of dark trap-rock 
crowned with a mat variety of forest shrubs, and 
trees, laved by Uie waters of the river, rise p^- 
pendicularly 180 feet above the Hudson. The 
house stancb still 20 feet higher, and commands the 
finest possible views of the city of New York, the 
bay, and the adjacent country. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of the soil, and its 
ihick stud(Ung of rocks, High-Wood was originally 
covered with a great variety of trees. Whatever 
of these were necessary to five beauty to the place, 
Mr. King has retained, ana with much rood taste 
planted out others indigenous and exotic, tnus form- 
ing one of the best arbpretums we know in &e 
United States. In addition to these, on many of 
the cleared spots, he is cultivating fruit trees exten- 
Bively. Among these we found at least ftfty 
choice varieties of pears, and other fruits in propor- 
tion ; besides several hundred peach trees, au of 
which seemed t6 be doing well. He is now trying 
the experiment of cultivating the Black Hamburg 
and other European grapes in the open air, by plac- 
ing the glass frames of his hot beds over them, as 
soon as mey can be dispensed with in the spring, as 
coverings for the vegetables. The ranee of green- 
houses 18 extensive, and well filled with fruits and 
plants. Insects have seldom proved iniurious to the 
trees here, in consequence of the birds oeing strictly 
ffuarded from destruction and annoyance of every 
Kind. The crows, even, are so tame that they build 
tiieir nests and rear their young, near the nouse. 
They destroy immense numbers of insects. 

Few would have Uie hardihood to undertake the 
culture of die table land of High- Wood ; but as 
Mr. King does not spare his means, and is 
gifted witn no smsdl share of perseverance, he has 
at leneth succeeded in subduing his stubborn soil, 
after thorough under-drainin|^, and now makes it 
produce large crops x>t gram, roots, and grass. 
We thought the wheat particularly good. The pro- 
cess of improving his land, and gathering together 
fhe means of fertilizing it, are well worthy of 
record, and when the experiments are complete, we 
^ shall endeavor to get the porticalars of them for ^e 
benefit of our readers. 



The buildings at High-Wood are ample and con- 
venient The house is of stone, and of chaste 
architecture. Mr. King has one of the best private 
libraries in our country. It contains nearly 4,000 
volumes, and was principally a gift of a re&tive — 
the late Gov. Gore, of Massachusetts — ^to whom it 
formerly belonged-^and whose name Mr. K, bears. 

THE ALPACAw— No. 3. • 

De&criptumt Habits^ Food, ^c— The Alpaca, 
when fully grown, is about 37 inches hirii to the 
shoulders, and 59 inches to the top of the head. It 
possesses many properties in common with the 
Dama — belongs, as we have shown, to the same 
natural family, to the same country, possessing a 
similar dispodtion and manners, and bears much 
resemblance in figure, but is smaller in stature. Its 
legs are shorter, with larger muscles, and its wool 
finer, and more abundant ; but it is less robust in its 
habit, being able to carry a continuous burden of 
only 50 to 70 pounds. 

tn a wild state, it is never known to assodate 
with any other animal, but keeps together in herds 
of 100 or more in number, feemng, uroufffa choice, 
on a sort of rushy grass or reed, called ymo, whidi 
grows in abundance on its native hills, where, it is 
said, these animals are ntfver known to drink, so 
long as a sufficiency of green, succulent herbage, 
can be obtained. Tney resort to a particular spot 
to drop their dung, which greatly resembles that of 
the goat, the sheep, or of the giiailiB, and which 
often proves fatal to them, from betraying their 
haunts. When domesticated, they, possess the 
same gregarious habits, and are strongly attadied 
to their birth-place, to which they return at night, 
evincing little or no inclination to stray away, or to 
mix with other flocks. Thtj are gentle, docile, 
and contented in their dispositions, and are as rea- 
dily restrained as the common eheep, with which, it 
is said, they perfectly agree. They adi^ them- 
selves to almost any soil or situation, as we have 
already shown, provided the heat is not opnessive, 
and the air is pure. They will live and mrive on 
the same sorts of food as eaten by cattle and sheep; 
but the inferior kinds of browse, grass, or hay, 
with a due proportion of potatoes, or other soocu- 
lent roots, are pref ened to rich paslaie and farina- 
ceous grains. Too liberal an allowance of rich and 
stimulatins; food to an animal extremely abste- 
mious, and habituated to live on coarse and Eght 
herbaee, and that in small quantities, cannot be re- 
gardea otherwise than injurious. 

Flax Macrivb. — We can give no additional in- 
formation to the numerous inauiries addressed us in 
regard to this machine, oUier man is to be found on 
page 831 of our last volume. We understood the 
owner of it to say, when here last fall, diat he 
would furnish us with a cut and complete descrip- 
tion of it ; but as he has not yet done so, we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Georve W. Billings, of ^ 
Louis, Missouri, who can doubtless inform them all 
about it. If the inventors of agricultural imple* 
meats cannot see it for their interest to forusk 
drawincs and descriptions of them for a jounu) 
which nas many thousand subscribers, and exer* 
cises no inconsiderable influence in the community| 
why then it is their affidr, not ours* and we shall 
not hereafter trouble ourselves about their mattera 
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DO THE RACES OF FRUIT TREES WEAR 

OUTI 

In the May No. of the American Arricnlturist, I 
find the following statement : — ** If urnit trees are 
properly taken care of, they will neyer ran out, 
anj more than animals or man himself." Either I 
misnnderstand yon, or yon misunderstand me. You 
certainly do not mean to he understood that a tree 
will live for erer if it he properly taken care of. 
My idea is that a tree has a limit as toase, and that 
in propagating any particular kind of fruit hy in- 
grafting or inocuiatug, you do not renew, you 
merely continue. Am I to understand you as con- 
troverting this position ? Do you ' mean to he un- 
derstood as asserting that any particular kind of 
fruit, the Newtown pippin, for instance, may he 
kept in existence for ever? My idea is, that 
nature has, in the yqj^hle as well as ^e animal 
kingdom, provided one, and only one way for the 
renewal of life, and that is by the seed. That by 
ingrafting you merely continue "what is already in 
existence— 4hat the tree which you obtain by in- 
mfting, is no jrounger than the tree from which 
uat jparticQlar variety was originally obtained. 
This IS the ideal intended to convey, and this I 
understand you to controvert and pronounce *' false 
doctrine." Your reasons for tnis conclusion I 
ahould he particularly pleased to see. 

Henet W. Edwaeos. 

New Baoen, Jwu 4ih^ 1S46. 

In reply to the above, we would first inquire. 
Whether it is true that, when a tree or other peren- 
nial plant becomes unhealthy from old age, all the 
offspring previously obtained from it by grafts or 
cuttings, m all pcffts of the world, becomes un- 
healthy too ? Or whether such a doctrine is a 
reasonable inference from known facts ? Or is it 
forced upon us by evidence, although not deducible 
from mere reason ? This appears to have been an 
important question to a labored advocacy for the 
last half century, who contend that multiplication 
by seeds is the only mode of propagation known 
among plants, and that all other kincu of increase 
are araficlal, and lead to degeneracy. To us, we 
think it would be difficult to find an hypothesis 
more at variance with facts, and which cannot 
otherwise be regarded as entirely destitute of 
foundation. ' 

The first person who advocated this theory was 
Mr. T. A. Knight, late President of the London 
Horticultural Society. In the latter part of the last 
oentury, he found that the orchards of Hereford- 
ahire no longer contained healthy trees, of certain 
varieties of apple, which were said to have flou- 
rished 50 years before ; and, failing in his attempt 
to restore healdi to such varieties, ay grafting, as- 
sumed that old age had overtaken tnem, and that 
they were past renovation. Thence he extended 
the theory to all other plants ; and since, various 
writers, not excepting Sir Humphrey Davy, perhaps 
out of respect to Mr Knight* s great name, rather 
than from any correct examination of the facts for 
themselves, biave blindly adopted his views. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Browne, we have 
received m advance of publication, the sheets of his 
new work on the << Ttees of America," from which 



we make the following extract, premising that this 
alone would be conclusive, had we no other data 
upon which to found our argument. ;:, 

On the subject of grafting the apple, he says : 
" A theory was advanced many years ago in Eng- 
land, and has lately been revived in that country, 
and 18 j;aining ground in America, that the ' chanu 
ofltfe m a scion is affected by the dumce cfljfe in fAs 
original seedling, tSkick began the ^pedesf that is* 
when the natural period for the decline of die parent 
tree has arrived, the scions taken from it will also 
be fouiid in a declining state, though growing upon 
stocks in other respects vigorous. The advocates 
of this theorjr contend, that each particular variety 
of apple has its period of vieor and decline, and ito 
duration cannot oe protracted by grafting beyond a 
certain limit ; and what they conceive to be very 
-remarkable is, that within that natural limit, the 
grafts partake both of the vi|ror and decrepitude of 
tne parent tree or variety. Although the period of 
duration b not known with any precision, it is 
thought to be longer in some vaneties than in 
others. It is generally supposed, however, that it 
never much exceeds two hundred years. It seems 
that this opinion has chiefly arisen from the fact, 
that many kinds of the most celebrated Europeah 
varieties nave long since disappeared from their 
catalogues, and can now no longer be found ; while 
many others, which were mucn esteemed in their 
* pauny days' of bearing, are fast approaching to 
extinction, and will soon no longer exist Althou^ 
the above hypothesis may seem plausible enough in 
itself, yet, we cannot but remark, that* the want of 
durabiuty of the varieties in question does not apply 
to eyery set of scions ; for mainr sorts of apple, as 
weU as several other kinds of fruit, appear to have 
been readily propagated by means of successive 
scions, from the times of our forefathers. For in* 
stance, the Newtown pippin, the parent stock oi 
which has been dead for forty years, has been sue* 
cessf ully cultivated for at least one hundred yeans 
from before that period, and is still to be met with 
in the highest perfection in the markets, both at 
home and abroad. Furthermore, experience has 
shown, that many of the scions of deteriorated 
varieties have flourished for a time after naftinr. 
and afterwards have appeared to die, not nrom old 
age, but from disease. Thus Shanock, who wrote 
in 1672, inquired * whether the canker in jnmitns 
arose not from incongruous grafting;^ and Kuller 
and Knight, of more recent times, eansh complained 
that pippins became cankered from a similar cause. 
Nevermeless, we do not wish to be understood, that 
the age of a tree is of little moment in the selection 
of scions; for, when a tree is evidently on the decline^' 
an experienced nurseryman would not cull scions 
from It by choice, lest they should prove sickly and 
diseased ; neither would he take them from a ]^oung 
tree, before it had arrived at its proper period of 
bearing. For every cuttins taken from the apple, 
and probably from many other trees, vriU be afiectfl 
by the state of the parent stock. If .too young to 
produce fruit, it wiH grow with vigor, hut wilTnot 
blossom before it has passed through its sncoessiye 
periods of ripening wood ; and, if too old, it will 
unmediately bringforth fruit, but wiU never m^e 
a healthy tree. It may further be stated, th^ 
stocks often so much ioflaence the Bcioas^engraiM 
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upon them, by habit, if from no other cause, that 
their fruit is essentially different from that borne on 
the parent tree; and both stocks and scions, in 
being transferred to difierent soils or situations, 
often improve or deteriorate in the character of 
their fruit, sometimes becoming more healthful, and 
at others more ttckly and diseased." — p. 307. 

On the question at issue. Professor De CandoUe, 
of Switzenand, remarks : — " We may easily con- 
ceive that every cidtivated variety owed its origin 
to some special circumstance, which once occurred, 
and but once. In such a case, the variety has 
been multiplied by division, and every plant so ob- 
tained from it has been a portion of me same indi- 
vidusd ; which accounts for their all being exactly 
like each other. An identity of origin in all the 

. plants of the same variety, has led some physiolo- 
gists to imagine that these varieties or fractions of 
an individtud might die of old age. This was 
founded upon circumstances observed by Mr. 
Knight with re^d to the Golden Pippin. But it 
appears to us difficult to admit, upon such a single 
fact, an hypothesis opposed to all other facts. 
That varieties will last, so long as man takes care 
of them, appears to be proved by many of them 
having been preserved from the most remote 
periocb. But it is also certain that negligence 

. will cause some to disappear, just as accident or in- 
dustry bring others into existence." — Phys. Veg. 731 
The same miestion has been ably discussed and 
refuted by Dr. JLindley,froffl whom we cite the fol- 
lowing incontestable arguments : " What are called 
facts," says he, ** the real value of which we shall 
presently discuss, have been adduced to prove that 
if plants do not die of old age in a wild state, yet 
that they incontestably do wear out when artificially 
multiplied by division. In opposition to this it is 
sufficient to quote the White Beurr€ pears of France, 

[ which French writers assure us nave been thus 

gropagated from time immemorial, and which ex- 
ibit no trace of debility ; or the cultivated vines 
of which the very varieties known to the Romans 
have been transmitted by perpetual division, but 
without deterioration or decrepitude, to our own 
day. The Vitis pracox of Columella is admitted 
by Br. Henderson, on the authority of the most 
trustworthy writers, to have been the Maurillon, or 

. Sarly Black July Grape of the present day ; the 
nomentana to have been the German traminer ; the 
gracula the modem Corinth or Currant ; and the 
aactyli our Corruchons or Finger Grapes. 

*< But it is affirmed that some cultivated plants 
have really worn out The Redstreak, the Golden 
Pippin, and the Golden Harvey apples, are among 

. the number quoted. The first of these is little 
known to us, and we have no" evidence about it ; 
bat the Golden Pippin and Golden Hainrey are cer- 
tdirly not capable of being employed in support 

. of Mr. Knighf s theory. Both are to be found in 
▼arious places at this moment, in as perfect health 
as they ever enjoyed. The Golden Pippin is 
among the most vigorous apples of Madeira ; the 
Golden Harvey is in all good gardens. Of the 
fcffmer, healthy trees were many years since shown 
to e3d6t in Norfolk ; in warm dry places it has no 
particular appearance of suffering. Recruited by 

. the fiu^ clinuite of France, the Golden Pippin has 
hetxk received back to this country in as healthy a 



state as ever, and is now growing in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society. The old Nonpareil was 
well known in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; in 
cold places it cankers, and no doubt always has 
cankered ; but what can be more healthy than that 
variety in favorable places? In short, what is 
called evidence breaks dowa wherever it is ex- 
amined ; and the argument aboat the wearing out 
of races proves to be baseless." 

** Wild perennial plants, whether woody or her- 
baceous, wnether forming a trunk or a mere per- 
manent root, have never yet been shown b^ any 
tmstwordiy evidence to be subject to decrepitude, 
arising" from old age. On the contrary, every new 
annti^a growth is an absohite renewal of their 
vitality, in the absence of disturbing causes. 
Hence the enormous age at which trees arrive. A 
thousand years is still youth to a forest tree which 
no accident has injur^ ; and there is no intelligible 
reason why it should not, if guarded from violence, 
continue to grow to eternity. It is very true that 
plants do in reality perish commonly without at- 
taining any such longevity; and that constitutional 
feebleness is notoriously one of the accompaniments 
of advancing age. But this arises from external, 
not intrinsic causes. The soil which surrounds 
them is exhausted, their roots wander into uncon- 
genial land, water in unnatural excess is introduced, 
the food they require is withheld, violence rends 
them, men mutilate them, severe cold disorganizes 
them, and these and other causes jproduce disease, 
which may end in death. But this is very different 
from dying of mere old age ; and for practical pur- 
poses it is most material to draw the distihction." 

** Although an examination of evidence leads us 
to the inevitable conclusion, that the wearing out 
of the races of plants by old aee is a delusion, yet 
we are far from denying the accuracy of the 
statements made by some recent writers on this 
subject. We may admit their facts, but reject their 
reasoning, and protest gainst the inferences they 
would have us draw." — Crard.Clir<m, 1845 p. 833. 



CULTURE OP THE GRAPE AND MANU- 
" FACTURE OP WINE. 

Our readers will find several articles on these 
subjects in the two first volumes of the Agricul- 
turist. We were sanguine in their success, if pro- 
perly undertaken, particularlv in latitudes soutn of 
40^, and cited several examples, giving the method 
of culture, and making wine, on a tolerably exten- 
sive scale. Since this, the culture of the grape has 
greatly increased, especially on the banks of the 
hio. N. Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, has 
recently sent us a pamphlet on the above subjects, 
and as he is a gentleman of considerable expe- 
rience, and the owner of extensive vineyards, we 
avail ourselves of the following valuable extracts 
from it. 

** I have seen a late article from Mr. Resor, on 
the cultivation of the grape and manufacture of 
wine, in which he praises the Isabella grape, as 
being valuable for cultivation as a wine-grape, and 
remarkable for ripening its fruit. If my experience 
is to be relied on, his article is calculated to do 
great injury to those now planting vineyards. In 
all my early vineyards, I cultivated the Isabella >i»* 
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teosively. I cultivated it on the tops and sides of 
hills, with all exposures, and on bottoms. I have 
cultivated it for twenty-five ]^ear3, and still have a 
few of them in three of my vineyards, and a few in 
. my garden. It is the worst grape for ripening we 
have. Usually half the berries continue ^en, and 
they are also liable to rot. My German vine-dress- 
^ era , have extirp^ed it from their vineyards, or 
are. now doling it It is best manufactured into a 
, sweet wine, by adding one and a half,"^ or two 
l)ouQds of white Havana sugar to the gallon. I in- 
cline to the opinion, that Mr. Resor has mistaken 
the Qipe grape (Schuylkill Muscadel), for the Isa- 
bella. The Cape is generally free from rot, and 
bear§ and ripens well, and makes a better wine than 
the Isabella. The Isabella succeeds better at the 
£aat, than it do^s with us. 

" The day is not didtant, when the Ohio River 
will rival the Rhine, in the quantity and quality of 
its wine. I give the Catawba the preference over 
all other graiies, for. a general crop, for wine. 
Sugar was formerly add^. The Germans have 
taught us better. Where the fruit is well ripened, 
sugar will injure it, where Intended for long keep- 
ing ; where the grapes do not ripen well, Ishould 
still add from 6 to 10 oz. of sugar to the gallon of 
must. It rivals the best Hock, and makes a supe- 
rior Champagiie. The Missouri grape makes a 
fine wine, resembling Madeira ; but is less produc- 
tive than the CatavFoa. I have heretofore consi- 
dered this a French Pineau grape, as it is a delicate 
grower with us ; but I sent some of the plants to 
my sister in New Jersey, where the soil is poor, 
stony, and stiif. It there grows as lu.\uriantJy as 
the wild erape of the woods, and is i)erfectly 
hardy ; aim I now deem it a native. I obtained it 
of Messrs. Prince, of I^ong Island, twenty-five 
years since. The berry is small, the bunches of 
medium size, berries free from a hard pulp, and 
very sweet. The Herbemont is a fine table grupe, 
and makes a fine wine; but is subject to rot The 
Lenoir much resembles it, if not identical, which 
some consider it; I do not The Ohio is a fine 
(able grape, bunches much larger than either of the 
former ; Dut experience docs not enable me to re- 
commend it highly for wine. It has a t)eculiar 
flavor, and resembles a foreign variety I have heard 
highly lauded, but does not suit my taste. The 
Bland is a bsul bearer; does not ripen well, nor 
make a good wine, but is a fine table gra])e. I do 
not believe it a native grape. Gen. Harrison in- 
formed me, that it was introduced into Virginia 
sixty years since, by a French gentleman of the 
name of Mazzei. The Elsanborough is a good 
table grapne, and free from a hard pmp. Norton's 
seedling is far inferior as a table grape, to the 
Herbemont, Ohio, Lenoir, Elsanborough, and Mis- 
souri, which it resembles in the size of its fruit k 
has a pulp. I am trying it this season on a small 
scale, for wine. The grapes were very ripe, and 
the wine has much body, and is of a dark claret 
color, though pressed as soon as gathered. I do not 
admire the flavor of the wine. Writers tell us to 
the contrary, but grapes may be too ripe to make 
good wine ; and I incline to the opinion that this 
was the case with my Norton's seedling. The 
grapes were pressed as soon as gathered, yet the 
'wiaa was nearly black ; a eertajn proof that a fer- 



mentation had taken place in the fruit, before 
gathered. It was increasing the saccharine pria- 
ciple, at the expense of the aroma and flavor. 
' '* In the ho|)e of inciting other Germans to go 
and do likewise* I will state the result at one of my 
vineyards this season. Sixteen years since, 1 
bought an unusually broken piece of ground on 
Boldface Creek, four miles from the city. The soil 
is rich, but abounds in stone. I had a tenant on it 
four years, who was bound to plant a vineyard. At 
the end of four years nothing was done. I tried a 
second* and after three years, found no gr&P^* I 
then gave a contract to a German (Mr. Tuierber)* 
who nad a wife, daughter, and three stout boys. I 
gave him a hard bargain. I reouired him to trench 
and wall with stone, six acres for grapes, in three 
years, and nine acres in five vears. He was also 
to plant out a peach orchard, and tend an apple 
orchard, I had on the place. The wine and pro- 
ceeds of the orchards were to be equally dividea. I 
carefully avoided climbing the stony hill for three 
years, expecting the same result as formerly. 
When I visited me hiU, at the end of three years, I 
found the six acres handsomely trenched and wall- 
ed, and set with grapes. There are now nine acres 
in grapes. The tenant complained this year of the 
rot in nis vineyard. I am in the habit of selling to 
the tenants, my share of the vintase, at a price that 
enables them to sell at a profit 1 tiiis season sold 
at 75 cts. per gallon, at tne press, for the Calawbe, 
62k cts. for the Cape, and. 50 cts. for the small 
quantity of Isabella made. He has paid me #661 
for my share of the wine, and for his share and the 
profit on my part, has realized the sum of $1,392.60. | 
The Catawba he sold at $1 .25 per gallon. 

*' The best crop for the extent of ground this 
season, was at the vineyard of Mr. Kents, about 
four miles from town. Two acres yielded 1,300 
gallons. This is as large a yield as I have known» 
taking two acres together. To select particular 
spots, I have raised at the rate of 1,470 gallons to 
the acre. The grapes at the yinevard of Mr. 
Rents would have ripened better, had one-third of 
the bunches been cut off early in the season. 
Where the crop is very abundant, it reouires a 
very favorable season to ripen the fruit well. 

** Six hundred and fifty gallons to the acrli is a 
large yield, and the season must be fay<»ab]e, or 
they will not ripen well. A large crop is oftea 
occasioned by leaving too much bearing wood. 
This should always be avoided; for eyen if ftm 
crop ripens thoroughly, too much of the sap is 
taken by the fruit, and too little left to produce good 
young wood for the rtext season's crop. v 

*' I have for thirty years experimented on the 
foreign ^rape, both for the table and for wine. In 
the acclimation of plants I do not believe ; for the 
White Sweet Water does not succeed so well with 
me, as it did thirty years smce. 1 obtained a large 
variety of French grape from Mr. Loubat, many -» 
years since. They were from the yieinity of Pans 
and Bordeaux. From Madeira^ I obtained six 
thousand vines of their best wine giapss. Not one 
was found worthy of cultivation in this latitude^ 
and were rooted from the vineyards. As a last ex- 
periment, I imported seven thousand yines from ihe 
mountains of Jura, in the vicinity of Selins, in 
France. At that point the rine region sadden^ 
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ends, and many Tines are there cnltivated on the 
north side of the mountain, where the ground is 
coyered with snow the whole winter, from three to 
four feet deep. Nearly all lived, and embraced 
about twenty yaiicties of the most celebrated wine 
gmpes of France. But, after a trial of five years, 
all have been thrown away. I also imported 
samples of wine made from all the grapes. One 
▼ariety cdone, the celebrated Arbois wine, which 
partakes slightly of the champagne character, 
would compete with our Catawba. 

*' If we intend cultivating the grape for wine, we 
must rely on our native fl;rapes, and new varieties 
raised from their seed, li I could get my lease of 
life renewed for twenty or tfairtjr years, I would 
devote my attention to the subject, and I would 
cross our Dest native varieties wilh the best table 
and wine grapes of Europe. We live in a great 
age. Discoveries are daily made that confound us, 
and we know not where we shall stop. We are 
told of experiments in mesmerism, as wonderful as 
the grinding over system would be; but I fear the 
discovery will not be brought to perfection in time 
to answer my purpose, and I must leave the subject 
with the young generation.*' 

DAIRY COWS. 

Ws have so often endeavored to inculcate upon 
all hxmen who raise cows, the necessity of paying 
greater attention to their qualities as milkers, that 
we are almost ashamed to mention the subject 
again. But meeting with an article which -recentiy 
appeared in the Bure Patriot, Massachusetts, we 
will condense the substance of it for our readers. 

Mr. Harrison Baker has a dairy of thirt3^four 
cows, twenty-four of which are grade Durhams, 
and ten are Natives. The editor of the I^triot 
flays, twenty-seven of the thirty-four carried suchi 
anonnons and distended udders as he never before 
had the pleasure of witnessing. He saw the cows 
milked. Twenty-three of them g&ve each over a 
twelvequaztpau lull, and severu of them more. 
He rnnets he did not weigh their milk, but adds : 
; - ** We, however* weighed the milk of one youne 
eow 5 years old, and of two heifers 4 years old. 
The weidlit was as follows : the cow gave 25| 
lbs., equal to 51 lbs. a day; one hiefer gave 21 1 
lbs., equal to 43| lbs. a day ; and the other gave 
21i lbs., equal to 42^ lbs. a day. The cows, as to 
size, are most of them about middling, weu^hing 
from 760 to 1000 lbs., as we should judge. Seven 
of ;the 84 oowB are quite ordinary milkers, leaving 
27 cows, such as vA venture to say are not to be 
iound in one lot in New £nffland, if indeed they 
are to be found anywhere. Mr. Bacon informs us 
that he commenced makin|^ cheese about the 1st of 
Anril, which is the usual tune of commencing, since 
which, he has made from the thirty-four cows be- 
tween 7 and 8,000 lbs. of cheese, and thinks that 
he shall make from 12 to 13,000 lbs. more before 
the 1st of i)ecember next— inakiiu|[ in the whole, 
from the let of April to the 1st of December, about 
20,000 lbs. . The day before we were tiiere, he 
auide 184 lbs. of cheese from one day's milk, and 
thhycs by another week he shall come up to 140 
lbs. a day. We hardly think this, with the same 
number of eows, has ever been cqiuJled .by any 



fanner in this or any other country. Mr. Bacon 
gives a decided preference to the grade Durhams 
over the Natives, and is now rearing 6 yearlings 
and 11 calves, which ate hdf blooded Durnam, and 
in which we think the most skilful connoisseur of 
Slock would hardly be able to detect a fault. The 
reason of the preference g^ven bv Mr. Bacon to the 
Durhams over the Natives is, that they generally 
yield more milk of an equal good quality, thougn 
the difference in this respect is of less consideration 
than the fact that the Durhams yield milk about a 
month longer than the Natives. He says he finds 
it difficult to * dry up' many of his Durhams at alL 
Twenty-two of Mr. Bacon's cows were raised by < 
Mr. Elias Ayres, who has recently taken up his 
abode in Virginia, and whose experience and skill 
in breeding animals for the dairy were well known 
to most of our farmers, though we have reason to 
think they were not sufficiently appreciated by 
them.'* 

Raisivo Grain at the ISouth. — ^Mr. Alexander 
Mc'Donald of Alabama informs us that he sowed, 
in September last, several kinds of wheat tiiat he 
obtained from the Patent Office; one variety of 
which entirely escaped the rust, and produced the 
finest grain tnat he has ever seen. He also has 
raised from seed obtained from the same source, 
half a bushel of multicole rye, and a small quantity 
of Polish oats, which will soon enable him to fur- 
nish a supply of these invaluable mins to others 
in his section of the country for see£ He says, " I 
took hold of my business on the 12th day of May, 
since which time, I have spent some twuve hours 
each day, in personal attention to the plowing and 
hoeing of my growins" crop. This is what I nave 
not done for the last fifteen years; but such is the 
deep and abiding interest I feel in the success of 
mya^cultural operations, that I^cannot feel satis- 
fied Without being present." 

To THE Friends of Aoricultueb. — We are 
necessarily so confined to our business at present, 
as to prevent our making as many excursions as 
we otherwise would do, among the farmers. We 
hope, therefore, that all interested in the advance- 
ment of 'agriculture, will be the more reaHy to fur- 
nish us matter for publication. There is scarcely a 
fanner, planter, or gardener, in the Union, however 
few his acres under cultivation may be, who does 
not annually find out something new in regard to 
the products of agriculture, and their management 
Let these facts be noted, and in due time communi- 
cated to us for publication. In this way our 
Journal may be made a store-house of usenil in- 
formation, and our contributors will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are not only doing 
things for the benefit of those who are engaged in 
the same calling, but for the world at largei 

Glass Milk Pans. — ^By recent accounts from 
abroad, we observe that glass milk pans are beimr 
introduced into England, which it is thought will 
preserve milk much longer, and will prove eco- 
nomical. They may be made of green glass, of any 
convenient size or shape, with, or without covers; 
andy with careful usage^ will last a thoneand yean. 
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DISEASE OF FOWLS. 

I DO not doubt that Mr. H. T. Lloyd (see cnrrent 
volume, page 142) has succeeded in curing hi^hen, 
but not by nis surgical operation. I have lost in 
winter time many lowls by this same distemper. I 
tried such surgery — ^rhubarb pills, assofoetida, and 
other nostrums, till circumstances made me reifect 
better, and finally discover the true cause of the dis- 
ease. Hens are by nature provided with a crop to 
serve them as a magazine for provisions ; because, 
in their natural state, they stumble sometimes upon 
an abundance of food, and often for days find no- 
thing. But as any kind of vegetable or animal 
matter kept in a moist and moderatelv warm state, 
must inevitably begin to ferment ana putrefv, all- 
provident nature has given to these bipeds the in- 
stinct to find a remedy against the detrimental efi^t 
of putrefaction upon a living^ organism, the remedy 
for which is lime. 

Fowls, if fed ever so well, will become sick, and 
finally die, if they cannot get at gravel and lime, 
the one acting mechanically, and the other ehemi- 
cally, in the digestion of their food. It is an error 
to believe that they only eat lime for the formation 
of the shell of the egg, because cocks eat as much 
lime as hens, and young^ chickens do so likewise. 
In opening and ezaminine' hens which have died of 
this disease, their stomadis will show an essential 
dlflference from that of a sound fowl. In the sonnd 
one, the innermost coat of the stomach is a strong 
leather-like whitish or yellowish substance, and 
can be pulled off from the outermost part in one 
piece, without breaking. In the diseased hen, this 
coat will be found either completely, or at least par- 
tially black, round the oesophagus, the orifice by 
which the food enters — in a state of inflammation 
or even putrefaction, crumblinj^ t^ pieces, at any 
attempt to pull it off. This skin or coat contains, 
gives out, and forms the gastric juice, without 
which no digestion can take place. The chemical 
theor]^ of fermentation, which I cannot enter into 
here, is too well ascertained, and explains die action 
and reaction of putrid food upon the gastric luice, 
if not remedied by an alkali. Any nmrket-dealer 
of fowls will affirm that this disease belals them 
when Ihey are cooped up for some time, and ship- 
masters know it too well to their great damage ; yet 
they are all either too ignorant or negligent to pro- 
vide them with gravel and lime. Sometimes, wnen 
the fowls can get both these remedies, before the 
disease is gone too far, they recover ; but if they 
emit from their mouths a strong foetid smdl, nothing 
can save them. 

About three weeks ago, a friend of mine bought 
100 fowls in market. He observed some 40 or 
more sick of this disease, and dyii)^ off with full 
crops. He applied to me for advice, and I made 
him separate all the sick ones from the others, and 
keep tnem for 36 hours vrithput food, provided 
only with water. We then examined them, and 
found about a dozen with full crops, yet smelling 
veiy bad from their mouths, which were marked, 
and put with those whose crops were emptv, or 
nearly so, and kept upon a diet of soaked wheat, 
into which was mixed charcoal powder and air- 
slacked lime, for about 10 or, 12 days. The first 
ones are now all dead, and the others almost all re- 



covered, and begin to lay. Mr. Lloyd's hen was 
no doubt in the first stage of. the disease, and his 
feeding her on warm food, perhaps scalded meaJ* 
which she wanted, but not gravel nor lime, beins 
easily and rapidly digested, made her recover ; aaa 
such a diet would perhaps have done so without 
sorcery. I opened the crops of many hens without 
having ever saved one by it; and I bdieve it to ' 
be an error that the passage into the stomach can '. 
be obstructed, into which error I first fell likewise, 
although it miffht occur, but certainlv not in a 
whole coop-full at once, and I yet doubt that any 
fowl would swallow anything liable to do so; they 
are too cautious for that S. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

In looking over the January No. of the American 
Agriculturist, I noticed a communication of a gen- 
tleman from New York, who had examined some of 
the Spanish and French Merino sheep. He speaks 
very unfavorably of any importations from Spain 
to improve our Spanish sheep that have been re* 
dueed by bad crossing. He states that in conse- 
quence of bad management, and carelessness in 
breeding, the flocks in Spain have become so re- 
duced that they have imported bucks from Saxony 
to improve thera ; the consequence of which is, they 
have reduced the size, lessened the quantity of. 
wool, and enfeebled the constitution, it appears 
that they have got into the same trouble in Smdn 
that we have here, and in the same way. The 
question now arises. How are we to extricate our- 1 
selves from this trouble ? If we can ^ no pure I 
bloods that are more perfect from Spam, than we ^ 
have here, then there is bat one course for us to. 
pursue, whieh is to see if we have any dieep that 
represent the pure Spanish blood, when first im- 
ported into this country, and then see whether the 
owners of them can estaUish the parity of that 
blood by certificates from the importers themselves* 
and from others well acquainted with their course 
of management in breeding, down to the jiresent 
time. There are some such flocks of sheep in this 
country, and I esteem it a pleasure as well as a 
duty, to state where they may be found, and also 
to add a few remarks partly in repetition of what I 
have formerly said of my views and experience in 
the art of sheep-breeding. ) 

In selecting male animals for breeding, we 
should take great pains to procure pure bloods, and 
those ihsX are most perfect in their outward appear- 
ance. In breeding, at least three out of four will 
partake largely in their outward coat and appear- 
ance of the male. In breeding fine-woolled sheep, 
this is a very important item, as^the outward coat 
constitutes nine-tenths" of their whole value. It 
agrees with my observation, that all crosses of pure 
Spanish Merino backs upon any other kinds of 
sheep, prove a great improvement; and on the 
other hand, all crosses of other kinds upon the 
Spanish ewes, either injure the quality of the 
wool, lessen their size, or enfeeble the constitu- 
tion. I suppose that aJl fine-wooUed sheep were 
taken originally from Spain, which was their na- 
tive countiT. It is claimed by some of the owners 
of Saxon sheep, that there should be no crossing j 
that the several breeds should be kept distinct. £ 
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think this to be an error. The great trouble at 
present ^th the Saxon sheep is the Tvant of a 
cross. In the year 1 764 it appears that the Elector 
of Saxony obtained permission of the King of Spain 
to import a number of Escnrial sheep, taken trom 
the king^s own flock. In the year 1777 there was 
another importation from Snain to Saxony, of 
Escurials, Montarcos, and Negrettas. Now, if 
cither of these kinds of sheep have been kept with- 
out a cross, they hare been bred in-and-in more 
than sixty years. If the holders of Saxon sheep 
"would procure bucks of the Escurial or Montarco 
kind of pure bloods, in my opinion they would 
bring bacK their flocks to a state of purity. I ha^e 
been accused by some of tiie Saxon wool-CTowers 
of haying Saxon blood in my flock, probaoly for 
reasons Well understood by themselves. I claim 
not to hare ainr. I hare Isrtely received certificates 
from three of the gentlemen who imported the 
breed of sheep which I have now in my possession 
in their pure state, which I am prepared to substan- 
tiate by certificates from men of respectability, who 
have been acquainted with my course of manage- 
ment down to the present time. 

Captain Gad Peck certifies that the sheep which I 
inirchased of him he imported from Spain from the 
Ik>n Delapontes flocks, said to be the oest blood in 
Spain, and so pronounced by Creneral Humphrey 
on their arrival here, and their blood has never 
been doubted by any one. They were of the Mon- 
tarco and Negretta kinds. Doctor Samuel Elton 
certifies that he was one of the importers of the 
cargo of sheep in 1811, and that the buck which I 
referred to, in giving a pedigree of my sheep, was 
a full blood Escurial. Oi what blood the General 
Humphrey sheep were that this buck was crossed 
upon cannot be ascertained; but they were sup- 
posed to be the Escurial. It appears that the sheep 
from which my flock has sprung, were taken from 
Spain, of the same blood as those imported to 
&xony. Now, why js it that they are so different ? 
It must be in consequence of the difierent course of 
breeding. I have taken great pains to cross the 
dififerent kinds as often as once in two or three years 
—never using a buck to his own ofisprinff. When 
I breed from a buck that represents the Montarco, 
three-fourths of the lambs will be of that kind, but 
I make no improvement from that kind of bucks. 
I then change and take a buck that represents the 
Escurial — ^most of them improve for two or three 
years. It may be asked by some. Why I do not 
improve from the Escurial all the time, if the im- 
provement comes wholly from them ? I answer, it 
18 the cross which makes the improvement It 
will not answer to breed in-and-in if we would 
preserve the flock from degenerating. I have 
always bred from the best buck that I could raise 
or find ; but since I purchased the one in the year 
1828, 1 never have4>een able to find one out of my 
own flock that suited me for a cross. I never have 
ifllowed any one, in purchasing, to select one of my 
best ewes, until somewhat advanced in years. 
Since I have had the Escurial blood in the flocks I 
never have known any one that has used bucks of 
tiiat blood, but what has made great improvement 
I will refer to some of the eentlemen that have im- 
proved from my flock. Mr. Samuel H. Nettleton 
commenced with the Escurial blood about the same 



timethatldid; th^ are now in the care of his son. 
They have bred nom my flock for the last five 
years, and I believe they have pure Merino sheep. 
Mr. Stephen Atwood, of Woodbury, purchased a 
buck of me in 1832, which he us^ a number of 
years, and has received great credit for his improve- 
ment Messrs. Nathaniel B. Smith, of Woodbury, 
I^auren Thrall, of Torrlnffton, Edward Hickox, 
George F. Merriman, and &yion Mattoon, of Wa- 
tertown, have all of them used my bucks, and have 
made great improvements, and have very fine 
sheep. If improvement be made in this country, it 
must be from pure Spanish blood. 

It is not my intention, by this communication, to 
pufi* up my own sheep, or any others, above their 
merits. I have no bucks that shear 11, 12, or 14 
lb. fleeces — ^neither do I believe any one has, who 
has pure Merino sheep. After the introduction of 
Saxon sheep into this country, it seemed to be the 
great end of wool-growers, to see how fine a 
sample of wool they could raise without regard to 
constitution or quantity of wool. After a whil^ 
many saw Aeir errors. The next move was to see 
how great a fleece they could get without refl;ard to 
fineness or softness of the wool, and I believe 
have bred their sheep impure to accomplish that 
object, and have sold these fleeces under the name 
of Merino wool, which has been the cause of many 
of our manufacturers fonning strong prejudices 
against all Merino sheep, while most of them are 
stranj^ers to the pure article. I contend that pore 
Spanish Merino wool is as perfect as any other that 
has been grown in this country. As I have shown 
the two opposite extremes which wool-growera 
have run into, let others shun their errors, and see 
how many of the most valuable qualities they can 
combine in one animal, or in one flock of sheep. I 
consider it of the first importance to New England 
wool-growers to improve our flocks so as to be able 
to prepuce the best sheep raised in any country, 
combining ail these good qualities, good constitu- 
tion, heavy fleeces, finest wool, and perfect style. 

liie gentleman alluded to in the first part of this 
communication, speaks very favorably of the 
French Merinos. He mentions a buck raised by 
Mr. Gilbert, from the Bambouillet flock, whose 
weight was 230 lbs. The question arises in my 
mind whether that buck would cross well upon our 
fine sheep in this country, which are so much 
smaller. The lambs wonld, of course, be much 
larger, giving the ewes great trouble in brining 
foitb, and would need a large supply of nourish- 
ment. The consequence would be, a long-legml, 
imperfect-shaped animal. If a gentleman whohas 
the ability would import some of the RambouiUet 
ewes and cross a pure Spanish Merino buck upon 
them, the consequence would be just the reverse. 
The ewes would have no trouble in bringing forth 
— have a great supply of nourishment, and the 
lambs would be lower on the leg, and be most per- 
fectly-shaped animals ; but after all, is it not our 
duty, in case there is as perfect stock bred in this 
country, and of as pure a race as is to be found in 
any otner,.to retain the credit at home, in preference 
to giving it to another nation ? I am satisfied that 
there is as great improvement made in this country 
in breeding fine stock as in any other — that there 
have been as perfect sheep raised in ^s country as 
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was ever imported here from Spain. If this be cor- 
rect, are not the improyers entitled to some cvediti 
I saw a communication in the April No. of your 
paper, signed Thomas AfEleck, of Mississippi, con- 
taining eome observations jon the different nocks of 
edieep which he examined daring a trip to the 
north. He seems to be impartial in his remarks, 
and is disposed to give credit where credit is due. 
I noticed also another comnunicatton ngned John 
Brown, of Ohio, which seems to be written in a 
very different spirit This gentleman speaks very 
disparagingly of those that have given a descrip- 
tion of their own stock in agricnkoral papers, in 
answer to inquiries. I think it is a proper course. 
The public nave a just right to demand a pedigree 
of their stock, and also certificates to prove what 
they have stated, and it is their duty to give them. 
The gentleman says he has lately given to the 
editor of the Albany Cultivator the names of seve- 
ral wool-growers» who have not puffed up their 
sheep in agricultural papers, as entitled to more 
credit That is perfectly well understood. Per- 
haps they do not puff their own uj% unless through 




collecting a flock of sheep bv selecting here and 
Uiere one from the finest floclcs ; it is anoth^ for 
a man to be at home attentive to his business, and 
breeding a flock of fine sheep. It is yet another 
and stiu a more difficult thing to improve a fine 
flock of sheep by the art of good breeding. The 
former does no&ing but transfer one man's im- 
provement to another; while the latter not only 
adds to his own private interest, but is able to fur- 
nish male and female animals for &e improvement 
of others, and thereby adds to the interest of the 
world. Jacob N. Blakkslke. 

WaUrtown, Ct,f June 2, 1846. 

Emscrrs of Slakder. — ^The calumniator injures 
three p«»ons at a time — ^the person calumniated, 
the one who listens, and most of all himself — 
S^niih Proverb, 

BuGHT IN Grain not produced bt the Ber- 
BERRT Bush. — ^The Berberis vulgaris is subject to a 
disease called mildew (JScidium berheridis^ which, 
when m£ignified, is found to consist of a number of 
small orange-cups, with a fine film over each. 
When ripe, these films burst, and the tops of the 
cups assume a ragged, uneven appearance, in 
which state they look like white fungi. The cups 
are ^lied with innumerable little cases, containing 
seeds or sporules, and these constitute the bright- 
orange powder that is seen on the leaves and 
flowers of the berberry, and was long supposed to 
be the blight on corn both in Europe and America. 
This opinion, though totally unfounded, is of un- 
known antiquity. The error has been ably and 
scientifically refuted by Messrs. Du Hamel, Brous- 
sonet, and Drs. Grenville and Lindley. The 
blight on com is generally a s^ies of'aredo, and 
does not correspond in botanical characters with 
the sBcidium. One of the principal reasons why 
com will not thrive in the immediate vicinity of the 
berberry is, on account of the meagreness of the, 



soil in which it often grows, it being impoverished 
by its creeping roots. — Browne'e Treee of America. J 

A REVIEW OP THE APRIL NO. OP THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

I coNnwDE my comments upon your publication ; 
bnt in future I intend to be less prolix. My object 
in part in my Review of the March No. was, to 
show your readers what a Tast amount of useful 
matter i^contuned in each No. ... I shall now 
only notice such articles as I think can be reviewed 
with advantage to them ; as cavilling is not my 
object As you have given me permission to 
criticise your articles, f slwll begm with diat 
upon the 

Value of the Grtuses, — ^In my former article I 
complained of the want of definiteness in writers 
upon scientific subjects — ^this will apply to tills 
article. Perhaps at is the fault of the language, 
that we have no definite term to express our mean- 
ing when speaking of ^ the erasses f a term that 
means a fieimily of some 300 memben. Perhaps 
some of your readers are not aware that maize 
(Indian corn), susar cane, rice, and grain, are part 
and parcel of ** tne grasses," as much as timothy 
and clover. When speaking of the latter and their 
immediate kindred, then, it would be better to adopt 
some definite term. Suppose we say *< stock 
grass," or " hay or pasture grass," to be more defi- 
nite in our meaning. I agree with you as to the 
value of the crop of hay and pasture grass, in some 
parts of the Union, but in otnera Aete are thou- } 
sands of persons who are called farmers, who live> * 
year after year, without cultivating a single acre of ' 
such grass. Therefore, anything that you can say 
to induce an extension of oukure of such a valu- 
able crop, will be well said. i 

Agricultural Colleges and Sehoois are in advance 
of the age — ^you might as well appropriate that 
space for other matters. It is idie to attempt to 
procure legislative action upon so important and 
oeneficial an object, until we are farther advanced 
in the scale of civilisation. Witness our national 
councils, and the Smithsonian bequest. . i 

Coal Ashes for Grass Lands. — ^Valuable without 
doubt. But instead of rolling in the cinders, which 
cannot be done so as to keep them entirely out of 
the way of the scythe, let them be put into a cart 
or wagon bed made on purpose to sift ashes, and 
geared to the wheels, so as to give a shaking mo- 
tion, and then bum the cinders. | 

Sowing Com for Fodder, — ^Among your recom- 
mendations, why not tell those tens <h thousands of 
Southerners who never save any other kind of 
** roughness,** how much hetter than ** com blades'* 
would be a crop of broadcast sown com, and how 
much easier to provide a supply of fodder where 
they won't try to raise hay grass, than their present 
system of stripping the leaves from the growing 
corn-stalks ? If the ground is plowed, ana weeds 
well turned under about the 1st of July, there will 
be a good crop, without the necessity of drilling pr 
after culture. I 

Fish for MamLre.'^TTy spent bark from the tan-' 
yanL it will absorb the ammonia. i 

Descriptive Catahgue.-^TlnB is the best adver- 
tisement that I have erer teeiitastiM extract ezpla- 
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natoiy of the three plows wiU in part ehow, and the 
hundred other cnts and explanations, together with 
a mass of other information, makes not only a use- 
ful, bat a very interesting, readable book. 

Mustard as a FiM Crop.—lf it will yield " ten 
or fifteen bushels to the acre," and bring the half 
of the price you say, it is a more profitable crop 
than wheat Give us more upon the subject. The 
western bottom-lands and nch prairies can carry 
the crop without danger of exhausting the soil. 

American AgrieuUwrai Association, — ^I h&ve but 
little to say of this excellent association. But I 
will report for Mr. Clark upon '* the expediency of 
establi&ing a silk manufactory," against the mea- 
sure. I have great faith in the growing of silk in 
all this country, but it must be done as a domestic 
business. Every family in the county or villages 
could keep a few worms, and the product would be 
all profit Silk cocoons should be produced just as 
honey is now, or rather as it should be, in every 
family. 

A Lecffrom a Farmefs Ledger, — I like to see 
this kina of accounts, but I pray that some of 

four readers be not misled in the *' root crops." 
have asked, " will it answer when oats and com 
are not worth more than ten or twelve cents a 
bushel," and hay from $1 to $2 per ton, to culti- 
vate roots for economical feeding ? Such we are 
told is the fact out West. Then, too, $100 will pay 
for- 25 or 30 acres of land under good tillage. 
** Circumstances alter cases," 

Ihe Row, Culture of Wheat. — ^This, and hoeing 
out the weeds, will do very well for ** a patch f* but 
for a western prairie field of 300 to 800 acres, 
where land is very cheap as well as team labor, 
and where manual labor is very dear, will it 
answer a good purpose ? As for a drilling machine 
for wheat, when one is wanted, I would recommend 
Pennock's of Westchester (or in that vicinity), 
Penn. I am greatly in favor of drilling all hoed 
crops, and pmiaps it would be profitable to drill 
alljmin. 

K(imbow3iet Merinos, — ^Too much controversy 
upon this subject to be profitable to your readers. 
If Mr. Bingham's flock do average 4 lbs. per head 
of real Merino wool, then it is a good flock. If 
Mr. Bandall's average more, and better wool, then 
his flock is better ; to prove which, send the whole 
to Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, and publish his certifi- 
cate as to the relative value of their fleeces, and let 
us have no more of this uninteresting dispute of 
which is best 

Scriptures Carriage Tfhed. — ^Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, this is one of the most valuable improve- 
ments of this age of inventions. Capt De Bon- 
ville, about ten years ago, undertook to cross the 
Bocky Mountains with about sixty waeons, before 
the road through the South pass was known, and 
his wagons literally tumbled to pieces, in conse- 
quence of the dryness of the atmosphere at the great 
devation that he reached ; and the same difficulty 
in a lesser dM;Tee occurs to every Oregon emigrant 
How invaluable would be a set of these wheels, if 
they prove to work well ! I pray you, Mr. Editor, 
to personally examine some tiiat have been longest 
in use, and tell us what the owners say of tiiem. 
What is the amount of extra expense ? 



Necessity of a Knowledge <f Chemical Principles 
to a Farmer. — Convince him of this 'fact, my 
worthy friend, and then wiU the country be ready 
for agricultural schools. This is one of the best 
writers that appear in your paper, and this is a most 
capital article, the title of which will be looked at 
and passed over by many a one it was intended to 
benefit, as something to tnem uninteresting ; as you 
may often hear a farmer say, that he dont want to 
know anything about chemistry. And yet here, 
in this single article, upon the subject of white to 
preserve his buildings, he might learn enough of 
chemistry to be worm fifty times the price of Ae 
Agriculturist, every year. For the reasons stated, 
is not white an exceUent color for horses and 
cattle ? Let us hear further from R. L. A., upon 
this interesting subject 

S^ep at the Sou^.-^l have no more doubt than 
Mr. Affleck, that fine wpol can be grown in Mis- 
sissippi ; but that wool will ever be produced there 
in great abundance and profitably, I have some 
very strong doubts. Mr. A. says he commenced 
handling our flodcs at Utica. At the same place I 
commenced getting acoualnted with this southern 
planter, who, for aught I know, may be a very good 
one. But will he prove a good shepherd ? I nope 
he will not lie in bed and leave his sheep to tne 
care of his careless negroes. This is the reason 
why flocks do not prosper better at the South. 
Mr. A. is out of humor with us because we cham 
too hieh for sheep. When they are unprofitabfe, 
we will charge less. 

Agriculture and Lands cf Florida. — ^This is an 
interesting article, from an interesting writer. 
None of your articles are read with more general 
interest, than descriptions of those portions of our 
new lands that are but little known in the ** old 
setdements.** It is not a matter of surprise to me, 
nor need it be to friend Parsons, that no one has at- 
tempted to cultivate and prepare the dried fruits. 
Mr. Afileck gives the reason in the No. under re- 
view. Here it is : — " The cotton crop affiirds no 
time for attending to others. From New Yeai^ 
day till Christmas, it keeps every hand incessantly 
employed." And still tney gain nothing aheacL 
Debts and cotton. Cotton, and debts, and slavery. 
And wiUi all, the only freeman is the slave. The 
master is so great a slave that he has no time to 
cultivate fruit I can demonstrate, in ten lines, 
that cotton is a curse to the South. '* One of the 
most profitable employments, &c., in Florida, is the 
raising of cattle." And pray where is it not ? If it 
is profitable in Florida, I venture the assertion that 
it is equally, or more so, in Wisconsin ; for there 
the beef is worth twice'or thrice as much, and can 
be packed 6 or 8 months of the year, sweet, sound, 
fat, and good, from the wild prairie ^rass, by means 
of one of the new kind of <* salting machines." 
In the North, cattle have a value. In the South, 
particularly Central America, their value is at most 
but small. Commend me to the North for cattle- 
raising for profit 

Sh^ Husbandry , bu John Brown. — Now. 
whether Mr. Brown had lately got himself a pair 
of cowhide boots with thick soles, well nailed, or not» 
I am sure I cannot tell ; but he does hurt scmie of 
our Down East toes most confoundedly ; and he 
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don't seem to care mach whose they aie. And as 
I don't mean to let him know who owns mine that 
he is trampling upon, I shall advise him to keep on 
trampling; and I will risk my toes just for the fun 
of seeing some of my neighbors kick and scold. 
There is too much humbug peddling among stock 
raisersj and an editor of an agricultural paper that 
will accept of ray for puffing off a spurious breed 
of ** sperm ail merinos" is no cultivator of moral 
honesty. It is time some swindling tricks that I 
know of, were exposed. I caution buyers at the 
South and West not to send orders here, unless 
they do it through some agent who has a reputa^ 
tion that cannot be greased over with so contempt- 
ible a covering as artificial gum on a sheep's wool. 
I hope, that after all, Mr. Brown is not advertising 
his own flock. Pray let us hear from him again. 

Importing Bed Seeds is an absolute disgrace to 
this country. But I cannot think it would be, if it 
WIS kmown that it would meet with a ready sale at 
a fair price, if raised at home. Please tell us what 
is the price, and where the market ? [We usually 
sell at 75 cents per lb. See our Catalogue, p. 60.] 
The cr«>p must be a laige one in bnshe&, per acre ; 
but only about one-half should ever be put up for 
seed by an honest man, except a sort of a whale-oil 
Merino-buck honesty. What would the small 
refuse seed be good for ? [Nothing at all that we 
know of, except for manure.] 

A Mnssachusetts Barn, — Just what we might ex- 
pect from a State where they put timber into a ma- 
chine that turns out finished plows. I like this 
barn, and if Mr. Knox can make them for $600 
each, I would like to take a couple, and i^low him 
10 per cent, profit I would recommend an addi- 
tion, and that is a ventilation in the centre of the 
roof, made with slats, like Venetian blinds. They 
are but seldom added to barns, yet I am persuaded 
that they would be of great service in carrying off 
the gases that arise from the ha^ and erain, and 
which always make it so oppressive to the laborer, 
when '* mowing away" near the roof. The slats 
can be made to open and shut, by cords coming 
down to the floor, if that should be preferred to 
havine them stationary, I hope no one who sees 
this plan will ever build a bam 60 feet long, with a 
floor running crosswise. I wish, Mr. £ditor, that 
yoQ would procure and publish Uie plan of an old- 
lashioned Massachusetts farm-house. [Thank 
you for the hint It shall be done hereafter. We 
had the honor, for so we consider it, of being born 
and partly reared in one.] Such an one, I mean, 
as you and I— oh, I forget, you don't know who 
« V* am — ^but such a one as used to be common a 
hundred years ago, having two <* square rooms" 
and a kitchen, with such a Jire-place / All the 
plans since contrived are not '* improvements." 

Bl^U in Pear Ttees, — More indefiniteness. 
What is- blight? First describe the disease, so 
that eyerybody can tell What it is, and then I don't 
care what you call it, or how you cure it Will 
somebody tell me if a pear tree ever blighted that 
had a supply of wood ashes around the roots every 
year ? llie same of plums ? There are better 
uses for ashes than throwing them in the street, or 
selling them to the ash gatherers for « a pound of 
soap per bushel" 



Oardeninsfy No, 2. — Should have been entitled 
*' History of Ancient Gardens," &c. It is an in* 
terestinff historical article.. It never struck my mind 
so forcibly, before I read it in this article, that 
'• Jssus Chjust toas buried in a garden,*' And I 
thought how much more like heathens than 
Christians, do the most of his followers bury their 
dead, in the byways and highways of this land* 
instead of in gardens, and <* a field bordered wiUi 
trees." 

Fat Hetfers. — I am sorry to be obliged to *' guess** 
that Mr. Clift waa not well paid for those very fat 
heifers sent to our market I should be pleased to 
see his <* bill of items" of the cost of puttinff so 
much fat on two set of ribs. Is it profitable? 
[Yes ; undoubtedly.] That is a question of most 
importance. 

Experiments teith Quano. — ^If you will never 
publish another article upon this subject, I am will- 
ing to concede that guano (huano is the proper 
name) is the very best manure on earth, or und«r 
the earth, or in the air, fire, or water of the earth ; 
but I never will concede that it is good economy to 
import manure, and waste it, when we might use 
home-made. I have done with this subject [My 
dear Reviewer, don't be so savage over the produce 
of innocent sea-fowls.] - t 

Polled Cattle, — I always did like them, and don't 
know what we grow horns for, now the farmenf 
girls are all too proud to wear ^* horn combs ;" and 
" horn spoons" are entirely out of fashion. The 
only use I know for cattle horns, is, to hook sheep 
to death, or occasionally kill a fine horse, or them- 
selves. As for your assertion that farmers don't 
regard " any point at alt* in breeding cattle, it is 
just no such thing; for, with a few exceptions* 
like your correspondent, they almost universally 
regaro two very pointed and useless horns. 

To keep Land in Grass, — ^The soil that '* a young * 
farmer" speaks of, is probably a sandy one. In 
that case, it is better not to try to keep the land in 
grass ; but sow seed with all small grain, and then 
Steak up the meadows whenever it fail^-rthis is 
my experience. 

Hood's Balance Gate. — Something new, and I 
should think woilld suit a southern latitude, where, 
if a man should, ** Yankee fashion," build his 
house almost into the road, he would be set down 
as ^ no gentleman ;" and where every house has at 
least one, frequently three or four gates to pass, in 
the approach to it ; <* I reckon," such a gate would 
be '* riffht smart convenient" But the mmensions 
should be given, and the cost also would be nsefoL 
They won't suit all latitudes. * 

T%e Garden, No. 2.~This tide is too nearly 
synonymous with '* Gardening, No. 2," and should 
faiave borne the title of that But no matter for 
titles. But few will read the article, and less prac- 
tise its recommendations. Our American ladies are 
entirely too efieminate and dyspeptic; and ridicu- 
lously full of afiectation of dehcacy, to engjage in 
so h^thyand happy an employment as cultivating 
the garden. Unpalatable truths these, but truths 
nevertheless. I wholly despair of inducing tha 

{iresent race of farmers' daughters to return to a 
ife of usefulness, and the time and talent employed 
in providing such articles as this for their use* is 
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labor lost I am more disposed to handle this 
peat error in female education " without riores." 
Catch a fanner's daughter in this age <h mano 
thumping, trundling that wheelbarrow, and I will 
believe in miracles m all time to come. Have pa- 
tience, I am near a stopping place. A word on 

Couniry Sdtoois. — ^Tbis article is too discursire ; 
a fault of nearly all writers, using too many words 
to make a point. I acknowledge my own fault in 
this particular, but I larnt it in these same " country 
»chools,'» and I learned but very little at them of 
any r^ benefit to me in the ordinary pursuits of 
life, and I never saw one conducted upon the prin- 
ciple of teaching children things and meaning of 
words, instead of mere sounds. I would advise 
«« K S." that sozne Southern mothers as well as 
Northern ones, would make but poor *• maternal 
inspectors of the education of their own girls ;*' 
ana " good governesses*' are not so plenty as 
blackberries at the North, or black Dabies at 
the South. -^^ 

The Farmer's DiOionary.—One of the best evi- 
dences of an improved state of feeling in the public 
mind is, that such works by such men are under- 
taken to be written and published, sold, and read ; 
and when ten years ago we could not find a half 
dozen volumes, upon any agricultural subject, of 
American printed books, we can now form a hand- 
Bcme library. 

ObeervatUms on the Potato Disease, ^rc— -I have 
BO objection to see every one light his taper to illu- 
mine this subject, but the cure is yet in darkness. 
No more is yet known of this disease, as to its 
cause or cure, than is known of the Asiatic cholera. 
The theories upon both cases are about equally 
numerous and contradictory. 

Hie Naturalist, — ^If I was reviewing that work, 
I should Niy that some of its articles were a little 
too prosy, to suit the taste of Southwestern a^ricul- 
turai readers. As I am really anxious for its 
success, I am sure friend Fanning would take it in 
kindness if he knew from whence the hint came, 
when I tell him that he must make the *' Naturid- 
ist" more interesting than the '* Agriculturist*' was, 
or it will never be supported in his latitude. I 
speak knowingly, and advise for good. 

Treatise on Domestic Economy,—! wish I had 
ihis work before me, I should like to review, it. 
That American ladies need improving '* mentally 
and physically ," I have just said, and therefore 
agree with you that ^ there is great need." 

I did intend to review the ** Premium List for 
1846," but I find I am getting prolix, and will 
•therefore only say that 26 premiums of Coleman's 
Tour certainly show a very strong partiality for a 
work essentially English, over some others that I 
think none the worse of for being American. 
Without any disparagement to Coleman's Tour, I 
/to say that one volume of the American Agricul- 
tarist would be worth more, and would be more 
Tead by nine-tenths of the recipients of those pre- 
miums than all the numbers of this much-puffed 
** Tour f and unless the later numbers show a vast 
improvement over those that I have seen — and I can 
fina ten thousand backers to this opinion. I have 
said my say. 

I shall continue my comments upon one more 
No., and by that time we shall probably get some 



answer to your call upon your readers '* anent this 
matter," as to whether I shaU continue the work 
of a Rxvuewn. 

GARDENING— No. & 

Ekrrsa glanced at the Vegetable Kingdom, con* 
sidered geoeraphically and historically, let us treat 
upon the objects of vegetable culture as connected 
with the subject now before us, which is as 
follows: — 1. To multiply plants. 2. To increase 
their number and retain or improve their qualities. 
3. To increase their magnitude. 4. To form new 
varieties for the furtherance of all or any of the 
above objects. 6. To propagate, and preserve from 
degenerating, approved varieties. 6. To preserve 
vegetables for niture use. The first step for all 
these objects in common, is to procure the desired 
plant, either by removing it in an entire state from 
Its native situation, ana planting it in an' appro- 
priate one ; or by gathering and sowing its seeds ; 
or by propagating from a part of the plant itself. 
Hence the general oriein Doth of agriculture and 
gardening, and of all the different modes of propa- 
gation, transplanting, and collecting seeds. The 
next step is to secure the plants to be cultivated 
from the depredations of animals, or unsuitable 
weather. Hence the origin of fences and enclo* 
sures, and plant-habitations. A third step, conunon 
to all the above objects of culture, is to remove 
from the vicinity of die plant to be cultivated, or 
from the plant itself, all other plants, or animals, 
or objects likely to impede its progress. Hence the 
origin of weeding, thinning, destroying insects, and 
curing diseases. 

To increase the number and retain the native 
qualities of vegetables, it is necessary to imitate, as 
exactly as circumstances will admit, their native 
habitation, in respect to soil, climate, mode of wa- 
tering, light, fee. If the habitation is in any way 
ameliorated, the qualities of the plant will be 
altered, and its pait| enlarged, which is not desired. 
All that is necessary, therefore, for effecting this 
branch of culture, is to imitate ue habitation, and 
to propagate. This ought to be the case wherever 
plants are grown for medical or scientific purposes, 
as in herb and botanic gardens. 

To increase the magnitude of vegetables, witiiout 
reference to their quuity, it is necessary to afford 
them an increased supply of all the ingredients of 
food, distributed in such a body of well pulverized 
soil as the roots can reach ; and of heat and moist- 
ure. They should also be partially excluded from 
the direct rays of the sun, so as to moderate per- 
spiration; and from the wind, so as to prevent 
sudden dryness. Nature gives the hint in the 
occasional luxuriance of plants, accidentally placed 
in favorable circumstances ; man adopts it, and, im- 
proving upon it, produces cabbaces and turnips of 
twenty-five pounds wejgbt, and apples of one or 
two pounds; productions which may, in some 
respects, be considered as diseased. 

To increase the number, improve the quality, and 
increase the magnitude of particular parts of vege- 
tables, it is necessary to remove those parts which 
are not wanted, such as the blossoms of bulbous or 
tuberous-rooted plants, when the bulbs are to be in- 
creased ; the over-luxuriant wood-shoots and leaf- 
buds of fruit trees ; the flower-stems of some, and 
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the male flowers and runnen of others. Hence the 
important o|)erations of pruning, ringing, cutting 
on kurge roots, and other practices, for improving 
fruits, and throwing trees into a bearing state. At 
flnt sight, these practices do not appear to be 
copied from nature ; but man, though an improving 
animal, is still in a state of nature, and all hjs prac- 
ticcK, in every st^e of civill&atlon, are as natural to 
him, as those of the other animals are to them. 
Cottages and palaces are as much natural objects as 
the nests of birds, or the burrows of quadrupeds ; 
and all the laws and institutions by which social 
man is guided in his morals and politics, are no 
more artiAcial than the instinct which congregates 
sheep and cattle into flocks and herds, and guides 
them in their choice of pasturage and shelter. 

To form new varieties of vegetables, as well as 
of flowers, .and of useful plants of every description, 
it is necessary to take advantage of their sexual 
diiferenees, and to operate in a manner analogous to 
crossing the breed in animals. This practice is but 
an imitation of what takes place in nature by the 
mncy of bees and other insects, and of the wind; 
aJl the diflerence is, that man operates with a par- 
ticular end in view, and selects individuals possess- 
ing the jiarticular properties which he wishes to 
perpetuate or improve. 

The preservation of vegetables for future use is 
effected by destroying or rendering dormant the 
principle of life, and by warding ofl^ as far as prac- 
ticable, the progress of chemical decomposition. 
Hence the herbs or roots, or fruits of some vege- 
tables, are dried; otliers are placed beyond the 
reach of the active principles of vegetation, as 
seeds, cuttings, scions, roots, and fruits ; and some 
are, in addition, excluded from the air, or placed in 
very low temperatures. 

The whole of gardening, as an art of culture, is 
but a varied development of one or more of the 
fore-named practices, all founded in nature, and for 
the most part rationally and satisfactorily explain- 
ed on cnemical and physiological principles. 
Hence the great necessity 0/ the study of botany to 
the cultivator. L. T. Talbot. 

VINDICATION OF THE DIJKE OF KENPS 

STRAWBERRY. 

Tn the Boston Magazine of Horticulture, the 
editor censures Mr. Thomas for recommending the 
Duke of Kent Strawberry for cultivation, pronounc- 
ing it " quite woilhless," and seals its fate by 
•eying the London Horticultural Society deem it of 
no value. When that learned body, and the Eng- 
lish gardeners shajl have progressed so far as to 
have discovered that there are two separate and 
distinct plants in the strawberry, the one defec- 
tive in the male, and the other in the female organs, 
to a greater or less extent, and the diflerence in 
their size and appearance so great that a blind man 
ean distinguish the blossoms at the distance of 
twenty feet, I shall nay proper respect to their 
opinions. I have cultivated the Duke of Kent*.^ 
several years, to impregnate Mr. Hovey*s seedling, 
and deem it next in value to that valuable straw- 
berry. It is the only plant I have ever met with 
that comes near meetins Mr. Downing*s fancj^ of a 
perfect plant (I here, o3e course, except the alpines. ) 
It has four merits to recommend it It is an early 



fruit ; a good bearer, of fair quality ; and what 
forms its chief quality, and gives it a preference 
over all other staminates as an impregnator, is* 
that it can, by its leaf and growdi, be at all times 
distlneuished from Hovey*8 seedling, and other 
valuable pistillate plants. It has this peculiarity 
of blossom, whilst a laige portion of them are per- 
fect in both oixans, some will be found on Uie 
same stem wholly defective in the male organsy 
and depending on their neiglibors for impregnation. 
There are many famous English staminates, and 
Hovev's Pine and Buist's seedling among them» 
valuable as Impregnators ; but in my opinion, as 
impregnators only. The obiection to them is, that 
they will not average one-third of a crop, and are 
not so distinct in appearance as the Duke of Kent's. 

The RoseePhosnix is one of the best bearers 
among them, but I have never yet seen it bear one- 
third of a crop of perfect fruit I this season gave 
the famous EngDsh varieties, the Swainstone, 
Downton, Emperor, Myatrs Pine, and some others, 
a fair trial; not one-half of their blossoms bore 
perfect fruit. Even our scientiflc Engli sh gardeners 
now distinguish the difi*erence between thestami- 
nate and pistillate blossom, and the barren character 
of the former, and their indispensable necessity for 
impregnating Hovey's, and other plstlllates; but 
gravely assure us all blossoms were perfect in 
Both or;^ans in England — that it is a change 
eflfected by our climate, and that they would at onoe 
change their character if sent back to England. X 
trust Mr. Hovey will, by experiments, this season, 
ascertain the character of his old seedling, and that 
his experiments will be sanctioned by the report of 
the committee of the Boston Horticultural Society^ 
and other cities in future be supplied with this 
delicious fruit, as abundantly and as cheap as we 
are in Cincinnati, and a theory heretofore denounced 
by the learned, because it was first'practised by an 
illiterate market woman, received with favor. My 
only fear is, that the poor woman may have her 
merit detracted from, bv their showing, that 
although Linnxus scouted at it, the doctrine was 
fully tested and believed in bjr some of his disciples ; 
that even Kean discovered it, in one variety, and 
made it known to the London Horticultural Society. 

Cincinnati June 19, 1846. N. Longwobth. 

To HAKE Water cool for Suuher. — ^The fol* 
lowing is a simple mode of rendering water almost SS 
cold as ice : — Let the jar, pitcher, or vessel, used for 
water, he surrounded with one or more folds of 
coarse cotton, and be kept constantly wet The 
evaporation of the water will carry off the heat 
from the inside, and reduce it to a freezing point 
In India, and other tropical talons, where ice can- 
not be procured, this is common. 

What is Blight? — ^It is a sun-stroke, or a 
frost-bite, a plague of insects, or of fungi, a 
paralysis of the root, or a gust of bad air ; it is wet- 
ness, it is dryness, it is heat, it is cold, it is plethora, 
it is starvation ; in short, it is anything thai destroys 
or disiigures foliage. Can a definition be more 
perfect ? We should expunge the word as a sub- 
stantive term from our language, and only use it ia 
its adjective sense. — Dr, LinMey, 



ftl8 HiHTS on THE coiTBTBircnoit or vim-Hoimtf. 

HINTS ON THE CONSTBUCTIOIf OF FABM-H008E8. 
Ant on« m^ see that a decided taate ia banning to manifest itself at the present moment in nual 
architectore. EreTYTheK, in the Middle and Eastern States, one sees that the newly-bailt cottaces and 
rillaa an no longei in those dnmsy and unneoniDg forms that ten years wo so generally pTerailed. 

This IB a moat hopefnl and 
encoQiagini symptom. It tells 
DB rery plainly tlutf our conniry 
pioprietois have begun to f^ye 
some thought to th« eonstme- 
tion of their own honsea ; that 
they are no longer content with 
what the neatest caipenter ai 
nason may have to ooer as the 
latest style; that they hare at 
least a desire for something fit 
for their own wants, the beanty 
of which is of a kind, becoming 
and snitable to the purpose in 

In this aspect of thinM. no- 
thing is more to be desired, thsn 
the general prevalence of cwiect 
principles of taste among onr 
agrioiittnrists of intelligenca. 

The Faim-honse in this conn* 

ti^ is not the horel of the sof 

— is not the hut of a peasant 

It is the cott^ of a freeman — 

Flo. S8. the proprietor of the soil he 

cnltiTateB. It is the home of the best Tirtnes and &e soundest hearts. It must necessarily — if it be true 

to itself — gi*e a character of moral and phrucal beauty to the whole rural scenery of the Union. Let 

va not Seny, therefore, the importance of the farm-bonse. It seems to us to be worthv of the attration 

of erery one who would tender our country life expressive of its tree nsefuhiess and fceanty. 

; We should be glad, in this brief space, to say a few words about farm-houses ; our limits will, how- 

•Ttft only permit ns to point ont a few errors into which our country builders hove bitheito f^en. 

ScnnethiDg nMrftX' 
h^be ^oed eren 
bj considering the 
mistakes into which 
those nost comnoa- 
ly fall, who hare 
built widk little te- 
flection. 
In the flrst place, 
, we think B farm- 
house should beun- 
mislaktabty a farm- 
kmte. That is to 
say, it should not be 
a citiien's dwelling- 
house, or a S'lburb- 
( an Tills, set down in 

the midst of a plain 

Nothing has been 

morecoramonfbrthe 

past ten years, than 

to see a good eub- 

stantial farmer bni Id- 

ing a large pi sin 

d wel 1 i ng — uDohjse- 

tionable enough as 

Fw. 59. a plain dwellings 

but to whidi he has been persuaded to add a Grecian portico (fig. BS), copied from a great honse of the 

neiriiborii^ town or village. 

The portico is very wdl where it belongs— «!i a part of a handsome villa, every part of which is care- 
tnlly flnisbed with coneeponding elegance. It has nothing whatever to do with a Irne farai-boase It 



mina on tki comnocnoir or ram-amaiB. Sid 

is too high to be comfortable by its shade or shelter. It is too costly and handsoBe to accord with the 
neat and rastic chaiBcter of a fannJioiiM. Bntit has been the faihio&of the day, and if thebimai baa 
not reflected for himself, it is ten to ooe that he has fallen a Tictk) to it, instead of employing the more 
comfortable and more ehaiacteristie Terandah. Fig. 99. 

Another of the greatest mistakes in building a fann-honse, ii to adopt anything like a flat rvf. 
Fig 60. A broad and rather high roof is as essentially a handsome featare in a faim-house, as die ex- 
panded chest and broad shoulders are in the former himarlf It is a kind of beauty that aptings onl of 
a most natnral and enduring sonrce — manifest ntility. 



The roof of a farmer's house ought then to be high, so aa to nve him an ample garret — that naeful 
itore-house of country Tarietiea. It ought to be rather steep, to hear and carry off rapidly the buideiu 
of heavy snows and the violence of wintry itorms. It ought to be strong, and little liable to speedy 



decay — that the purse may not be 
callM on for frequent repairs. 

The flit roof comes to ns from 
■oothem counlries and mild cli- 
mates. In town-homes, and orns. 
mental TiUas, in the classical styiee, 
let the architect satisfy the demands 
of art with such a corering to his 
bouse. But in the exposed farni' 
bouie, in onr blustenni, sturdy 
weather of the north, the fanser 
should hRTe none of it He must 
nestle under the high and broad t 
loof which properly belongs to a J 
northern climate. Fig. 61. Thisi 
has all the beauty of thoranghly " 
answering its purpose, aiid convey- 



When it is desired to render a 
firm-houae ornamental, it is the 
>I .fatal, though the most common 



of all mistakes, (o suppose it Fifl. 60. 

should be done by the imitation — the neagre imitation of some gentleman a fine ]ionse. -It is a mode 

that is never snccesBfoI. It is the old story of the jay in his borrowed peacock's plumea. Everyone 

detects and exposes the want of Itlneaaaiid propriety. Fluted coUunas, onuunentalpedimeiris, moulded 

ftiezee, and the like, have 

Uttle or nothing to do with 

farm-houaeB. They will 

8ive an ambitious and 
uhy character to the 
front; it will be belied by 
the nsefal and everg-Jag 
character of the rear. 

The truth is, a farraefs 
house lookeas ill when be- 
decked with the stolen or- 
naments of a highly archi- ■ 
leclnral villa, as the honest 
dlgoified, plain farmer him- J 
self would, if tricked oat 
in the fashionable finery of i 
Ae reigning Paris exqei- ' 
site. ITie beauty of pro- ^ 

C' ry is a species of moral i 
itv, even in honsesl 
and clothes. { 

There should be a kind 
of homely, country-like air 
about every genuine farm- 
house. It ought at the 
first ^ance to be recognized 
as belonging to the open 

meadowEi, orchards, and Fia. 41 

pastures, that surround, and the fresh Inicnriant trees that wave over it. It should be neat and stropg^, 
and capacious and comfortable. If something is wanted beyond Que — and we are sure om farming 
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countrymen will more and. more desire a mani- 
festatioa of the agreeable about their hotses— then, 
should something ornamental dfrn^ine tUdfwith the 
most important and useful features of the house 
jet a verandah be added, which may be adorned, 
not so much with expeiisiye pillars, as with beau- 
tifol and flagrant climbing plants. Let the porch 
be made a suitable covering to the principsd en- 
trances. Let the gables be enriched with simple 
ornaments, and the chimney stacks be built in some 
pleasiM^ forms. These are the first points that 
> really aemand attention in a farmer's house, which 
we wish to false to its highest expression of fitness 
and beauty. Some examples of this kind of raral 
architectHie we hope to be able to offer at no distant 
time. These trifling hints may perhaps lead some 
agricultural friend to consider what is essential to 
the chaxacter of a farm-house, and thus at least 
prevent his marring the beauty of simplicity and 
propriety. — [From the Transactions of the rT. Y. 
State Agricultural Society, for 1845.] 

A. J. Downing. 
S&ghland Gardens^ Neicburgh, Jan., 1846. 

PRESERVATION AND APPLICATION OF 

MANURES. 

ToERs is nothing so important, in the art of 
agriculture, as the restoration and preservation of 
iiie fertility of the soil. As the proper mode of pre- 
serving and applying manures contributes greatly 
to this object, notning should more sedulously en- 
gage the attention of farmers. Liebig's celebrated 
work on organic chemistry contains a great deal of 
valuable information on this subject But as this 
work is in the hands of but few farmers, I have 
thought I could not render a more acceptable ser*- 
vice to them, than by collecting, in a more con- 
. densed form, the hidbl^ important suggestions, on 
this subject, of this aistm^uished writer on agricul- 
ture and physiology, which are to be found in his 
work on " Organic Chemistry," in its application 
to Agriculture, and on Physiology. 

That I may have the authority of his name in 
support of what I shall say on this subject, I shall 
make frequent references to his work, simply giving 
tiie page. And I wish it distinctly understood that 
wherever there is a reference without the name of 
the author, it is to the above work. 

Manures may be defined to be those substances 
which are capable of being assimilated by plants, 
and which serve as food to promote their growth, 
and brins; them to maturity — p. 53-4. They are 
either of the organic, or inorganic kind. The 
dements of the former are oxygen, hydrogen, car- 
bon, and nitrogen. These dements are furnished to 
plants in the form of water, carbonic acid, and 
ammonia — p. 147. The inorganic substances are 
found in the ashes, after the incineration oh plants 
-*^. 147. These latter are of a fixednature, and can- 
not be lost by evaporation, nor by being transformed 
into gases. But the elements of tne orgjanic manures, 
in an uncomhined state, commonly exist in the form 
of a volatile gas; and are, therefore, more subject 
to be lost to me agriculturist than manures of the 
inorganic kind. 

It nas, however, been wisely arranged by a kind 
Providence, that these gaseous substances shall 



contribute amply, aided by man's industry, to the 
nourishment of plants and animals. 

Hie atmosphere, by which the earth is surround- 
ed, is composed of one-fifdi oxygen, and four-fifths 
nitroeen, nearly, and contains 1-2500 part, by 
weignt, of carbonic acid — ^pp. 55 (note) and 167. AJs 
small as this proportion may appear, Liebig re- 
marks that, "it is quite sumcient to supply the 
whole of the present generation of living beings 
with carbon for a thousand years, even if it were 
not renewed.'* Here, then, is an ample sufficiency 
of oxygen and carbon, provided plants are capable 
of assimilating these substances. 

Now it has been well ascertained, that all plants 
growing in contact with the atmosphere absorb 
carbon and oxygen, not only by their roots, when 
the soil is kept loose and pulverized, so that the 
air can obtain access to them, but still more abun- 
dantly by their leaves, and other green parts-— pp. 
172-3, 179—80-3. 

Liebig remarks, that by loosening the aoiL 
which surrounds young plants, we favor the access 
of air, and the formation of carbonic acid ; and on 
the odier hand, the quantity of their food is dimin- 
ished by every difficulty which opposes tthe renewal 
of air — p. 106. In the preceding page he says an 
atmosphere of carbonic acid surrounds every par- 
ticle of decaying humus.* Hence may be seen 
hov/ important it is that farmers should keep the 
soil about growing pluits in a complete state of 
pulverization. 

Water is composed, by weight, of one part of 
hydrogen, and eight of oxygen — p. 122, note. And 
as plants possess the power of decomposinff water-^ 
p. 122 ; and assimilating hydrogen, one of its com- 
ponent pfurts, they have thus an opportunitjr of 
acquiring this ingredient of their composition. 
During tne progress of growth, plants appropriate 
carbon in the form of carbonic acid and hydrogen 
from the decomposition of water, the oxygen of 
which is set free — ^p. 125. 

Thus it appears that nature has made ample pro- 
vision for supplying growing plants with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and carbon ; the second by the power 
which plants possess of decomposing water, and 
the odier two by their capacity of absorbing them 
from the atmosphere. Carbon is absoro^ so 
abundandy from tne atmosphere, that, in the opinion 
of Liebig, plants need none from the soil ffier the 
formation of their leaves ; and, in his opinion, they 
fpYe back to the soil more than they receive from 
It — p. 116. The decomposition of water furnishea 
a full supply of hydrogen, and oxygen is supplied 
not. only from the atmosphere, but from water, 
which contains the element in solution — p. 214. 

But dthough four-fifths of the atmosphere is com- 
posed of nitrogen, yet as plants have not the power 
of decomposing it, they can derive no nourishment 
from Uiat source. Yet this element is so essential 
to the growth of plants, that Liebig is of oj^inioa 
they cannot ** attain maturity, even in the richest 



* Humns or geine. as it is called by Beizelius, includes 
all the decomposea oreanic matters which are found 
in the dark surface soil of rich lands, in various states 
of combination, such as humic, crenlc, and appocrenie 
acid, he, &c. 
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vegetable mould, without the ]iresence of matter 
containing nitrogen.*' — p. 126. 

Before the time of Liebig, it was a matter of great 
doubt whence the nitro)f;en was derived, which was 
found in the composition of plants, and without 
which they could not attain maturity. To him we 
are indebted for the discovery, that this essential 
food of plants is derived from ammonia,* a gaseous 
substance contained in the atmosphere, and being 
extremely soluble in water — ^p. 130 — is brought 
down to the earth by dews, rain, and snow, and 
thus furnishes growing plants with nitrogen, an 
ingredient indi8)iensabty necessary to their ex- 
istence. Ammonia has a powerful affinity for 
water ; eonseouently that portion of it, which is 
not taken up by the roots of nlants, is liable to be 
carried off by evaporation, unless the soil catitains, 
or nfumisliid witn, substances capable of convert- 
ing It into a salt, and thus fixing it in the soil. 
Liebig has entered into some nice calculations to 
show wha< quantity of ammonia is given to the 
soil by rains, dews, and snows, annwuly^ji. 131 ; 
but is of opinion that the quantity, though great, 
is not snflicient for the purposes of agriculture^p. 
141, and hence the necessity for an additional sup- 
ply, which I will hereafter show may be supplied 
sy stable and other manures of the solid and liquid 
kind. As the nitrogen furnii^ed by ammonia is 
so essential to the growth of plants, and as the 
quantity thus obtained is not a lull 6n]»ply, and a 
part of it is, moreover, liaible to be carried off bj 
evaporation, it is of the utmost importance to agri- 
eultiirists to use the most efficient means of fixing it 
in the soil, as it is brought down by rains, dews, 
and snows. 

This may be completely effected by strewing a 
ohall quantity of gypsum upon the soil, which, 
combining with ammonia forms soluble sulphaite of 
ammonia and carbonate of lime, which, possessing 
no volatility, is retained rn the soil — ^p. 142. 

Gypsum is very slightly soluble in water, and 
is very slowly decoraposed by carbonates, and 
hence it may continue in the soil for several years 
—p. 144. 

Powdered charcoal acts in a similar manner, and 
has a powerful tendency in fixing ammonia in a 
ftoll — p. 146. Decayed wood has also a similar 
tendency, and is almost as iK)werful as charcoal-^ 
p. 146. 

Each of these substances mjiy be resorted to for 
fixing in the soil the ammonia derived from the 
atmo$])here, but undoubtedly ground gypsum (sul- 
phate of lime) is the best adapted to the purpose, 
and ought to be resorted to, if to be obtained upon 
reasonable terras. 

It is proper to remark that some soils have 
already a due proportion of gypsum combined with 
them; and in that case no additional supply will 
be needed. This can be best ascertained by 
analyzing the soil. 

Before I proceed to sneak of stable and other 
manures in the solid and liquid form, I must take 
some notice of the inorganic manures, that is, of 
those substances which are found in the ashes of 
plants. 

« 

* Ammonia is a compound gas, consisting of one 
volume of nitrogen, and three of hydrogen. 



Upon the incineration of every species of plants 
there are found, in the ashes, certain inorganic 
substances of such a fixed nature, that they cannot 
by any degree of heat be made to assume the 
ffaseous state. Among these are the alkalies, and 
tne alkaline earths, phosphates, silica, manganese^ 
oxides of iron, &c., and various acids, combined 
with alkalies, and alkaline earths, ^. All these 
inorganic substances are not found in every species 
of plants ; but that they are essential to the growth 
of jdants, in whose ashes tliey are found, is an ir- 
resistible inference from the fact, that they aie 
invariably found in such ashes, with this exception, 
that one alkali or alkaline earth may be substituted 
for another. Thus, if a plant, in whose ashes 
soda is HsuallT found, should be planted in* a soU 
where there is potash, but no soda, upon incineia* 
tion there will be found the alkali potash, which 
has thus been substituted for the alkali soda, and 
so vice verslk. And if there should be neither soda 
nor potash, in the soil, these plants, whose appro- 
priate food is soda or potask^ would substitute one 
or more of the alkaline earths in its stead — if, 200. 
And the acids combined with these alkalies, are 
always in proportion to their bases, so that the 
quantity of the one always regtUates the other — pp. 
148-9-50. 

Nothing can more strongly show the absolute 
necessity of alkalies, or alkaline earths of one 
kind or another in plants. For if they are so situ- 
ated as not to be able to procure a supply of theif 
appropriate alkali, they invariably supply them- 
selves with another, or even with an alKtuine earth . 
as a substitute. But one or the other they mutt 
have. Certain inorganic acids are also essential to 
the ffTowth of plants, but these are always found 
combined with their bases, and in suitable quantity. 
Phosphoric acid has been found in the ashes of m 
plants hitherto examined, and always in combina* 
tion with alkalies, or alkaline earth---p. 200. 

Among the inorganic substances, the alkalies are 
the most important They are found in different 
plants in the form of silicates, tartrates, citrates^ 
acetates, oxalates, &c. — pp. 214-15. So important* 
in the opinion of Liebig» are alkalies in a soil, that 
even those which are the richest in humus must 
become barren and unfruitful when their alkalies 
are exhausted, and will remain so until thev shall 
again be supplied with a due proportion of these 
indispensable ingredients — p. 196. Some of the 
inorganic substances exist in such great abundanct 
that there is no danger of there ever being a 
deficiency in the soil. Among these is silica— p. 
215 (note), an ingredient which is essential to all 
plants of the grass kind— p. 200 ; and to all the 

frain tribe. The inorganic acids, or such as com- 
ine with inorganic bases, also exist in great 
abundance, so much so that wherever the base is 
found, it is accompanied by its due proportion of 
acid. Liebig savs the most important object of 
agriculture is to furnish the soil with nitrogen, " in 
a form capable of assimilation** — pp. 233-4. He 
might have added that it is equally important 
where alkalies are deficient, or when they hare 
been exhausted, that they should also be supplied. 
It has been seen, that of the organic manures the 
only one not furnished, in adequate quantity, by 
the atmosphere, and the elements of water, is nitr^ « 
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gen^ and that» among the inorganic manures, the 
most important are the alkalies and alkaline earths. 
I will now proceed to inquire whence the deficiency 
in these indispensable ingredients can be derivea. 
It has already been shown that a large proportion 
of the requisite supply of nitrogen is obtained from 
the ammonia of the atmosphere. A part of the 
unavoidiBible want of the allcalies, and other inor- 

enic ingredients, is derived from the same source, 
ebig, when treating on this subject, remarks that, 
*'as thousands of tons of sea- water are annually 
j^evaporated into the atmosphere, a corresponding 
quantity of the salts dissolved in it, viz., of com- 
mon salt, chloride of potassium (a combination of 
chlorine and potash), magnesia, and the remain- 
ing^ constituents of sea-water, will be conveyed by 
wmd to the land.*' '* By the continued evapora- 
tion of the 8ea, its salts are spread over the whole 
foce of the earth, and being subsequently carried 
down by the rain, furnish to the vegetation those 
salts necessary to its existence. This is the origin 
of the salts found in the ashes of plants, in those 
cases in which the soil could not have yielded 
them"— p. 166.* 

t An attentive consideration of the foregoing sug- 
gestions will show the importance of serving and 
applying not only the alkalies and alkaline earths, 
but also stable and other manures, in which more 
or 'less mtrofen is contained. These are ingre- 
dients essentially necessary to all growing crops, 
and which are furnished the most sparingly by a 
bountiful Providence, and hence the necessity for 
the care and industry of man, not only to preserve 
those which are supplied by nature, but to collect 
and &ppl7^ those which are placed within his 
reach, lliis is a subject of too much importance 
to be passed over lightly, and as this article is 
idready sufficiently extended, I must postpone any 
farther remarks upon it for the present 
Proapea HiU, Ky„ June, 1846. A. Bjbittt. 

aUERIES ON BUTTER-BIAKINa 

Havino never m^ with any plain practical 
directions for churning, or separating the butter 
from milk, I have taken the liberty to call upon 
you for information. The time occupied by this 
process frequently varies very much — say from half 
an hour to two nours ; and when we consider that 
during summer it has to be performed daily, a pro- 
per acquaintance with the principles on wnich the 
operation depends, is of material consequence to the 
farmer, and no doubt in this age of improvement, 
the information could easily be imparted by some 
of your more scientific correspondents. 
^ The variety of opinions publisl^ed from time to 
time, so far as I have seen, fall short of a correct 
system. Information on the following points seems 
to me to be narticularly desirable : — 

1. Shoula the entire milk be churned, or only 
the cream? 

* • According to Mareet, sea-water contains chloride 
of sodium, sulphate of soda, chloride of potaisium, 
chloride of ma^eslum,and sulphate of limo. These 
axe the most important ingreaients among the tnor- 
gamc fnamiret, and amount to about 40-1000 parts of 
•ea-water. (See note, p. 166.) 



2. Should whatever is churned be sweet or sour ? 

3. Is there any point of rancidity at which the 
butter separates more readily ? 

4. By what means is such a point ascertained ? 

6. Is there any advantage to be derived in the 
use of saleratus when the butter is hard to come ? 

6. Will sour milk produce more butter thaa 
fresh ? 

7. What is the proper temperature for the pro- 
cess of churning ? 

8. How many revolutions per minute should the 
dash make, in a semicircular chum ? 

Answers to the above queries, with any other in* 
formation on the subject, will much oblige 

JWM 29, 1846. A SUBSGBIBBE. 

Our correspondent will find many plain, practical 
directions on butter-miaking, in our oack volumest 
particularly in Vol. 1, p. 126 ; Vol. 2, p. 263 ; Vol' 
3, pp. 48 and 237; Vol. 4, pp. 234 and 320. 
Questions 1, 2, and 6, parties differ entirely in their 
practice, churning either milk or cream as is most 
convenient Some contend that sour milk or cream 
eives the most butter; others, equally practical, 
ueny this, and say, that it makes no cufiference. 
Questions 3, 4, and 5, we cannot answer. Ques- 
tion 7. In New York the milk is churned at a tem- 
perature of 50 to 60 degrees; in England at 60 by 
horse or water power, and as high as 68 by hand 
power. The reason for churning at a lower tem- 
perature by horse power is, that the motion is 
quicker and steadier than by hand. When the tem- 
perature is as low as 50 degrees, the butter ia a long 
time coming; at 60 to 65 it comes very readily. 
Question 8. The dasher is generally moved at the 
rate of 60 to 75 revolutions per minute. We shall 
be obliged if any of our readers can reply to '* A 
Subiteriber* more fully and exac^y than we are 
able to da 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.— No. 3. 

Operations of Spawning and' Hatdung. — ^FrtMQ 
careful examination made by those who have atten- 
tively studied the habit of ovipluous fishes, the na- 
tural processes of spawning and hatching appear to 
be well understood; the hard roe of a fish being 
composed of a great number of small, roundish 
substances like little seeds, each of which is called 
an ovwn or egg, and produces, when hatched, a 
fish. In somekinds of fish, these ova underso a 
development, more or less complete, in the oviduct 
of the parent, while, in others, they are further 
perfected in water — although, in several in- 
stances, they seem far from being understood, 
and no description of {he process has ever been 
attempted. 

The natural spawning-bed, of many species, it is 
now well ascertained is not made by tne plowing 
of the fish's nose, as has been asserted by some ; 
but b^ the action of the tail of the female, 
throwing herself at intervals of a few minutes each, 
upon one side, and while in this position, by the 
rapid movement of the tail, she digs a hole in the 
gravel for the reception of her ova, a portion of 
which she therein deposits ; and again turnin? on 
the side and covering them up by tne renewed ac- 
tion of her tail,— thus alternately digging, deposit 
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ing, and covering the ova, till the process is com- 
pleted» which often occupies three or four days. 

The subject of artificial hatching has been much 
elucidated by the labors of Professor Agasaiz, Sir 
Francis McKenzie, and others^ particularly by 
Mr. Shaw» who Ims long and succescrfuUy been 
engaged in the artificial process, in his highly inte- 
resting investigations on the growth of ralmon, at 
Drumlanrig, in Scotland. How long die ova may 
remain extruded from the body of the female, and 
continue susceptible of the fecundating influence of 
the milt of the male, has not, as far as my inow- 
le4ge extends, hitherto been ascertained. Mr. 
Shaw states that, " in one instance, the female had 
been dead for nearly two hours, without &e vital 
TOincjple being in the sli^^test degree aflectcd." 
Nothing can be simpler than collecting the spawn 
which has recentl3r been impregnated; or than 
fecundating it artificially, by securing the parent 
fishes, when engjaged in the process of spawning, 
confining them m some receptacle, prepared for 
them, and then disposing it at ptleasure. If left in 
its native bed, immense Quantities are consumed, 
both in the state of ova ana young fry, bv older in- 
dividuals of their own species, by fish of other 
kinds, by newts, lizards, aquatic birds, and vaidous 
other foes ; whereas, by a little care, the ova can 
be hatched in nerfect security, and the young fry 
committed to the pond, or river, as soon as they 
have the ability to elude the pursuit of their de- 
stroyers. 

In illustration of this subject, the foUowihg in- 
stance is quoted from an account lateljr published 
by Sir F. A. McKenzie : " On the 23d of Novem- 
her, 1840, four pair of salmon were caught and 
placed in a small artificial pool. A pair having 
commenced spawning, on the following day they 
were carefully caught, and from the female about 
twelve hundred ova were gently squeezed into a 
basin of water, and an equiu quanti^ of milt from 
the male fish ; the two were gently stirred and 
mixed, and allowed to rest for an hour, when the 
whole was deposited and spread in one of the 
wicker baskets recommended by Prof. Agassiz, 
having about four inches of gravel beneath them, 
and two or three inches above them. A similar 
Quantity of ova, treated in the same way, was also 
deposited in one of the copper-wire bags used by 
Mr. Shaw; and both were immediately placed 
under water in the pool. In another instance, the 
ova and milt were squeezed directiy into the basket 
and eopper-wire has;, having gravel beneath, and 
two inches of ^vei pUiced over them, and they, 
too, were deposited in the pool. Some of the im- 
pregnated ova were also buried in the open gravel 
about three inches deep. On the 18th of April, 
after one hundred and lorty-six days, the bassets 
and bags were opened, and the voung fry appeared 
as numerous in tnem, as from tnat wbiclk had been 
left free in the gravel. In one set of the baskets 
not above five per cent appeared unproductive ;** 
and hence Sir Francis's conclusion can hardly be 
disputed, that the breeding of sahnon, or other fish 
in large quantities, is, comparatively speaking, 
easy ; and that millions may be ]Mroduced protected 
from danger, and tamed into their natural element 
at a proper age. | 



Boccius, in his treatise on the " Management of 
Fresh-water Fish," gives in a few words the fol* 
lowing directions for the common European trout 
{Salmo fkrio)f which doubtiess would apply to 
many other kinds of fishes: ''Take one oi the 
boxes I have described under the head of stew- 
boxes, and fill the bottom with good cleauy 
moderately fine gravel bi the month of Novem* 
her, or about four weeks before spawning, place 
in tile box a spawner and a milter of good size» 
sink it in a deep stream, where there is plenty of 
water, and wh6n the fish have cast, take them out 
and turn them adrift Then move the box into 
shallow watery which being influenced by the rays 
of the sun, will early bring forth the fry. Keep 
them in the box until they are about half an incn 
long, after which turn them out on the shoal 
water.* I 

Successful experiments in spawning, have also 
been made with the trout by King Leopold, in Bel* 

S'um, who has a large establishment for propagating 
ihes near his new palace of Ardennes. 

Whether tiie plan oi hatching fry under fowls, 
adopted by that very wonderful nation, ^e Chinese^ 
can ever be practised with advantage in this coun- 
try, I am not prepared to say; but, as a curious in- 
stance of the ingenuity of that extraordinary 
people, it may not be uninteresting to give some 
account of it Fopihis purpose the spawn is col- 
lected from rivers and lakes, and disposed of to 
proprietors of ponds. When the hatcning season 
arrives, they emp^ a hen's egg of its natural con- 
tents, for wnich they substitute the spawn. The 
opening in the shell is then closed up, the ege put 
under a hen, and after a few days, is removed, re- 
opened, and placed in a vessel of water warmed by 
the heat of the sun, where it is kept until the young 
fry are developed, and acquire sufficient strength 
to bear the ordinary temperature of common water. 
It is by such means anil care as this, according to 
Du Haide, that the vast popuktion of the celestial 
empire, even in inkmd distncte, can obtain excellent 
fish, at the rate of about a cent a pound. 

When once properly impregnated, tiie ova of all 
fish can be conveyed in boxes of gravel with suc- 
cess, as correctiy stated by Piofe«or Agassiz, in 
water of moderate temperature, even across the 
Atiantic, as infely as if they were naturally de« 
posited by the parent fish in ito hew localite ; so 
that any quantify of spawn may be conveyed from 
one stream to another, however distant they may 
be situated. D^Jat Browns. 

New York^July 15, 1846. 

To MAU BiooN. — To each ham or piece of pork» 
weighing from 15 to 18 lbs., take one tablespoonful 
of nltpetre, pounded fine, one ditto Cayenne pep- 
per, and with a suflicient quantity of Liverpool 
salt to be well rubbed. After this, each ham is 
to be laid on a plank, skin downwards, and covered 
well with a layer of salt In that situation it is to 
be left for 7 weeks ; after which, hang them up 
with hock md downwEurds, in the smoke-house, for 
2 months. Every morning fresh smoke, and in 
very cold or damp weather smoke them continually. 
Wnen the hams come from the smoke-house, they 
are to be packed down in hickory ashes. 
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N£W YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SHOW. 

Thx N. Y. StAte Agpricttltural Society holds its 
Sixth Annual Show at Aubunw oa the 10th, 16th, 
and 17th of September next 

This place was selected becaase of its central 
position, and also hecawse of its being readily acces- 
sible to the fanners resident in the southern tier of 
counties, who hare hitherto been less accommo- 
dated by the annual position of the show than 
almost any other portion of the state. But Auburn 
being directly on the railroad, and at no great dis- 
tance f jrom the Cay«||[a and Seneca lakes, whece ihe 
great bulk of ihe butijiess and tiarel of these coun- 
ties debouches, it is hoped and belieTed that iheir 
agricultural population wiU feel ihemsebres bound 
to eo-opeiate with the vore central counties, who 
are alr^y known to make great efforts to sustain 
the hich character of New York's annual agricul- 
tural show. If a judgment may be allowed, 4ased 
upon the preparations already made, the approach- 
ing fair will oe the most splendid ever held in this 
state. Being in the immediate neighborhood of 
aome of the most noted breeders oi cattle, sheep, 
ami horses, there can be bo doubt but that the dis- 
play will be admirable. It is confidently predicted 
that the yokes of forking cattle will be uniiyalled. 

The State Show has hitherto receired, as it Ima 
desenred, the liberal countenance of the agricnltu- 
ml public. Tlie Society's efforts to render the 
show attractive and useful are unabated, and it 
hones that eyery friend of agriculture will cordially 
Ana zealously do his best to ensure at least its ac- 
4nistomed and annual reward. 

The arrangements made by the citizens of Au- 
burn are ample and satisfactory. Tkere o room^ 
iOnd a hsarty wdoonufor ail. 

For the first time a committee of ladies take part 
in our proceedings. Hie display of female skill 
and taste has always given brilliancy and lustre to 
jflie- State Show, but as the whole matter is now 
Alaeed exclusivdy in tha hands of ladies, it is 
iioped that the wives and daughters of fanners 
will feel the weight and the extent of their fespon- 
laibilities. 

An examination of the annexed list will show 
^at die committees are selected with care, and: 
that they are composed of persons of g^eat practical 
experience and high moral charactex. 

The Committees oa the Premium list wese ap- 
pointed as follows : — 

Committee of ArrangemerUs^ ani for JS^eOing ike 
,^(nD Qrownd. and preparing Ufar tie coming Exhibit 
.tion,^-J. M. Sherwood, J. ft Chedell. C. C. Dennii, 
Akibam: Wm. Fuller, Slnmeateles^ H. S. RandaU, 
Cortland ViUage ; J. B. Nott, Albany } 8. M Biowo, 
Elbridge ; A Thainpson, Aurora. 

CommiUee for Beeepiion of Strangers. — E. T. 
Throop, WiUow Brook ; A. ConkUng, Melrose, W. 
H. Sewaid, Chris. Morgan, E. A. Worden, T. Y. How, 
Jr., 8. A. Godwin, Auburn. 

18T Cla99.— Durham OiMfe.— Gov. Allen Trimble, 
Ohio; Henry Parsons, Aneaster, Canada West: L. 
Chandler BaU, Hoosack. 

2d, 3d, AND 4th C£.A8Sss^Ar(/brrf, Dmm, and 
Jyr$kire OattU^KMam Phinney, Lexington, Mass.: 
Lemuel Hulburt, Wiachestec, Conn. : Edwaid Cox, 
Black Rock. 



5th Class — Crostes of Natwe and Improved Cattle,—^ 
Tra Hitchcock, Vernon; Lewis 6. Morris, Morrisiana; 
John Randall, Norwich. 

-eth Class.— IVWse Chttlr.— Wm. Gaihntt, Wheat- 
land: Thomas Hilhouse, Albany ^ Samuel Stevens, 
Pieble, Cortland county. 

WoRxiMo OxxKw— Sanlbid Howard, Albany; Wzn« 
Fuller, Skaneateles.; John Ayrault, Peztinton. 

SiExas. — Gideon Ramsdell, Perrinton ; Francis 
Hlbbard, Cortland Village : Hiram Clift, Marcellus. 

Fat Cattle.— John Uolcomb, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware ; Thomas Kiricpatridc, Albany ; A. L. Freeman, 
Jordan; 

Fat Sb»v^— Elias W. Csdy, Dryden, Tompkins 
CO. ; Wm. Osbom, Aubuni ; Hayden, Syracuse. 

Stallzoms of all Work amd Drauoht, a«b 
Maebs.— Adam Ferguson, Watertown, Canada West; 
Elbert Jonesi Oyster Say j Heniy SL Moisell, Caro- 
line county. 

Blood Stallions azi d Masss. — James Bathgate. 
Fordham : D. D. Campbell, Schenectady; Gen. Daniel 
Jones, Cold Spring, Queens county. 

Best Matcbsd and Sinolk Hobsxs.— Edwaid 
Long, Cambridge; M^lliam A Butcher, Penn Tan; 
Wait S. Davis, King's Feny. 

LoHG Woollko SHSsp.^PhiUp Beybold, Wil- 
mington, Del; Samuel Cheever, Stillwaler ; Augos- 
tus Rayner, Cflarence, Erie county. 

MiDDLx WooL.^Wm. Howitt, Ouelph, Canada 
West: Paoli Lathiop, South Hadley Falls; Benja- 
min Enos, De Ruyter. 

Mbeino Sbkbp and tbbib Gradbs^— Robert R. 
Reed, Washington, Pa.; Edward A. Le Roy, New 
York ; N.B. Smith, Woodbury, Conn. ; Samnel Law- 
rence, Lowell, Mass. ^ S. Newton Dexter, Oriskaav. 

Saxon Sbxbv. — - Adam Hildebrand, Maaailiou, 
Ohio,; Daniel Rogers, Hosack Comors; William 
McKee, Salem, Washington county ; John A. Taiater, 
Hartford, Conn. ; Homer Blanchard, Kinderhook. 

Swine.— 6. Y. Sackett, Seneca Falls; P. N. Rus^ 
Syracuse; E. L. B. Curtiss, Danby, Tompkins co. 

Pot7LTRY.*-L. B. Langworthy, Rochester ; Thomu 
HolUs, GilbertsTiile-; Edwaid Mesier, Fishkill 

Plows.-^C. C Dennis, Auburn; Enoch MaifcSi 
FairmouBt^ S. N.Wright, Vernon. 

Habbows, Wagons, &c.— Samuel GreenlaaC Ok* 
nandaigua; £. P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming county; 
Israel Boies, Homer. 

Corn and Cob Cbusbeb^— *Geoige Geddes, Fair^ 
mount ; Eingsley Sanford, Volney, Oswego county; 
Cornelius Bergen, Brooklyn. 

Plowin-g Match. — John Johnston, Geneva : John 
Finch, Astoria; David Matthews, Truxton; Henry 
Brewer, Enfield ; Paris Barber, fiomer. 

BnTTEB,— Z. Bacton SUnt, Allen's Hill ; Andrew 
Dickson, Cortlandville; Aaron Petrie, Uttle Falls. 

Cheese.— Hon. Wm. C. Crain, Wairen, Herkimer 
county; Lewis Eaton, Black Bock; Elijah Mors^ 
Eaton. 

Maple and Cobn-Stalk Suoab. — Otto F. Mar- 
shall, Wheeler, Steuben county: Robert Hadfield 
Sheldon, Wyoming county; William Blossom, C^ 
nandaigua. 

Silbw— Joel F. Belcher, RicUbrd, Tioga county; 
Charles Pardee, Skaneateles ; Edw. Morgan, Autora. 

Dombstjo Manvvactubbs. — Rosweli Randall, 
Cortlandville; Curtis Moses, Mareellus; Moses D. 
Burnett, Syracuse. 

FauiT.Wohn A. King, Jamaica, L. L ; W. L. De 
Wilt, Ithaca ; R. T. Underbill, New York. 

Flowers.— Herman Wendell, Albany; Wm. K. 
Randall, Cortlandville ; Tracey, Syracuse. 

MikCBLLANEOUS ARTICLES NOTEnUMEBATBD OB 

Sfbcivibd.— R. L. Allen, BuflUo ; J. T. Coopei; 

Albany; William Jackson, Syracuse. 
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TMITAaLKiL— L. A. M<HTelI, Laka Ridge; Georp 
J. Pump«llj, Ow«gD; HsDij Morgkn, Auront 

Stovii-jimd oTaii.MANcrACTDUB or lBt_. 
C. N. BenMDt, Albuy; SamiMl T. Pratt, fiul&lo; 

Fraoklio Meaning, SjraeuH. 

PAIIlTIRai *ND OIHIB DkAWINQB. — FnDcil 

Botch, ButtarnDls; Wslker, Uticlj Gen. John 

A. Granger, Canmdugna, 

Okhahiktal, Shxll, Hiirti, iwn Was Wo«k. 
—Mn. B. D. Cot, Boflkki; Mra. Hbbwh Cox, An- 
bam ; Mn. Alnh Woiden, Cuuodaigiu : Mn. Wat- 
mon, Dlkai Mn. W. W. Wstwn, Gmwr*. 



Urckcmibatbd InrLiKiMn, akd otskk Ai^ 
iioiM^J. J. Tale, Troj! J. B. Vi.lt Troy; J. B. 
DwDe, Schttoectidj ; Stnihea B. Cuihinx, ItbMi. 

" hTr. C 



■ tza FOB THX TailllMOBTATlOli 01 Stooi, Illrl.1- 
MtHT*, PABBinOEM, fcc, TO AMD WOK TBI ShOW. 

— E. P. Prentice, Alb«ny ; Geo. Vail, Troy ; T. S. 
FailoD, Uticaj M. D. BumBtt, Syractiie; C. P. Wood, 
Auburn ; L. B. Langworthy, Bocheater ; L. F. 
AHen, BaftSlo. 

Fob TBI RmrtioH or Si«oi, he^ &c.-~In Hra^ 
Um, Ba^^ M^. J. B. IHU, Wbl Howui, Eaq. 
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FENNOCEfi SEED AMD QRAIN FLANTBR. 

Tms macbine will plant 
wheat, rye, Indint com, oats, 
p«M, beaoB, nitabag&B, and 
turnips ; and can be regulated 
to drop any Mqaired qnantit; 
on an acre. 

The drills can be flirovn in 
or onl of gear separately, so as 
to plant a field of any sbaps 
wiltiont seeding any part 
twice. Hiey are so airanged 
as to operate equaUy well on 
all kinds ot land — billy and 
^ rough, as well as lerel and 
~ smood). A man, with two 
horses, can puttn from 10 to 12 
acrefl with wheat in a day, and, 
with one horse, he obd plant 
20 acres with eern per day. 

Fennock & Co., Eennett 
Sqaare, Chestar Co., Penn. 
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MANAGEMENT OP 
PolMt Hivts. — Various forms of hires are now 
in use denorainated " Patent Hives," the inrentora 
of which seem to have aimed at novelty rather than 
at any real improvement upon hives previously in 
use. That some of them may, in certain locations, 
during favorable seasons, seem to answer the pur- 
pose tor which ihey are intended, I do not deny; 
Kt there are several eBsential points which they 
ve lost sight of, and which I think are ' '' ' 
imiwrtanee to the attainment of that perfect , 
which, in my opinion, is within the reach of everif 
man who may chooae to arail himself of it The 
question may be asked, what can we reaaooahly 
expect from a hive of l>«ea ss regards a yearly 

Srofit I I answer, that every stock (so called after 
le first year) should, at least, give an inaease of 
on« swann, and also produce a surpluB of from 
lutnty tofifti/ pounds of honey. When this result 
is not attained upon an average, from ^ear to year, 
in a tolerably good location, we may infer that we, 
and not the Mei, are at fault In some cases, thn 
and even jfcur awanns have been thrown off" b^ 
single stock the same season, and twenty or thu^y 
(and in cases of less swarms), perhaps fifty or sixty 
pounds of hotkey stands abova a winter supply, but 
snch cases are tare. 

It was my intention to describa several styles 
of " Patent Hives" now in use, and to point 
their faults (in my opinion), but as it w( 
require mora space tnan I feel at liberty 



HONET-BEES^No. 9. 
exact, I shall eitdeavor to cover ibe ground by 
showing the esaential reqnisitea in the premJSM 
npon my principles of management, and as it is a 
true saying, that " a tree is known by its fruits," 
I cannot but claim some BubataiitiBl ncwnda for my 
system, while my neighbors, with their costly, 
oomplicated hives, find nothing bat vexation aad 

' It will be observed that I, in No. l.fixed the size 
of hives at twelve inches sqnarein the dear ; now, 
the body of the hive, where the brood oomb is 
built, that requires our panicalar atleiition, and I 
' ' '' lion inaayiiwlhatit is a fatal enor 

hives Istt than twelve inches in 
Making ap the difiarenee in. Unglk will 
not do. The reason is this; bees, by a natunl 
instinct, implanted in them by the great Creator of 
every living thing, taking posses si on of a new 
habitation, see the necessity of building a portion 
of their work lot the ezpi«sB pnipoM of containing 
a supply of food when the fiowers are faded and 
gone, and winter's bleek blasts flit around them ; 
and also another portion for the purpose of iucreasa 
of theii species. Ther commence laying the 
foundation of these two distinct kinds of comb, in 
. sreal measure, in accordance with the superficies 
jfthe upper area of the line. For instance, lh«y 
commence at jl»t building brood comb, and when 
they have used snch portions of the space as nataia 
teaches them cut bsused ioi that poipose wtA 
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safety, they then begin their stare combs. In order 
to illustrate the e^cts of a wrong application of 
space in a hive, we will suppose a swarm to be 
hived in a box nine inches in diameter, by fifteen 
inches deep ; the result would be, that the space 
would not admit of as many brood combs as the 
bees would construct in a hive twelve inches wide ; 
but says one, *' the difference is made up in length." 
Not so. After the bees have worked down some 
six or eight inches, they have then a tendency to 
build dr<m0 cells, which nature also teaches them are 
essential to their prosperity; yet thej may exceed 
their actiml requirements in this kind of cell, so 
much so, as to be the means of the impossibility of 
their ever doing well, in consequence of there not 
being a proper proportion of worker cells in the 
hive, causing a sparseness in the only kind of bee 
that is manUestly of use, at thf same time produc- 
ing a legion of lazy drones that gather no honey* 
but consume the scanty supply stored by tne 
workers, too weak in numbers to be able to afford a 
Particle of their labors to be lost. This, I contend, 
IS one cause of ill-success, and if any of my readers 
has hives of such dimensions, or of any dimensions 
in which the depth'excetds the breadtlh I would 
advise him to look to it ; for, in order to have bees 
prove as prosperous as it is possible for them to 
he, they mpst be able to give all the increase that 
nature would grant them. 

I will now give a view of the tout ensembU oi 
my hives, in order to arrive at other no less im- 
portant points. The material is {prepared as for a 
' aive twelve by twenty-one inches in the clear. At 
a distance of twelve inches from the bottom, a cen- 
tre or dividin|^ board is placed with six holes about 
one inch in diameter, through which the bees pass 
into the boxes above. These holes are so arranged 
that three of them come under the centre of each 
box. The top board or cover of the hive projects 
inch or two over the sides all round. At the 
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the box is filled first, the bees remain inactive, 
without any regard to the partially filled one ad- 
joining. I think that one box is preferable to two 
as far as regards the facility afforded the bees in 
storing honey ; for more honey can be obtained 
from them with a single box filling the space, but 
it is not as convenient for those who vend their 

honey. 

We now come to the bottom of that kind of 
hive which I am attempting to describe. I 
said that I made tiie body part of my hives one 
foot square, but it is very important that a little 
inclination should be given to the bottom board 
from back to front, and to effect this, I make a 
deference of one inch between the depth of the front 
and back sides of the hive; say, front twelve and 
a half inches, back eleven and a half inches. This 
I think fully sufficient to answer the pumse, 
being principally to carry off water and afiord the 
bees facility in removing dead bees, &c. The bot- 
tom board is made to fit, except it projects two or 
three inches in front, and it is hung with wires 
about three-eiffhths of an inch from the bottom. 
This kind of nive is a combination of the good 
qualities of hives now in use, adapted in size to 
ensure success. T, B. Miner. 

Jtavensvfood, L, I., Juhf 6, 1646. 



CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

Under the above head, Dr. Philips of Missis- 
sippi wrote an article which appeared in our June 
number, page 183. In it he wished us to make an 
extract irom the Anniversary Oration, delivaed 
before the Burke County Central Agricultural 
Society of Georgia, by M. C. M. Hammond. Our 
copy of diis oration being mislaid, we could not do 
so at the time, but having procured another, we 
now ffive it to our readers. So far as we are capa- 
ble of judging, the method recommended by Mr. H. 
is hi^ly worthy of practice at the south. He sap : 

*' But our common culture I fear has its evils, 
and with the hot sun, must share the responsibility 
of failure. Perhaps we usually work our corn too 
late in Uie season, and thus cut the roots at the 
critical periods of tasselling or shooting. We may 

Elant too wide apart, in the stronger lands parti cu- 
irly, and lose the benefit of shading the soil, which 
checks the growth of mss and protects the roots. 
We should l>reak the land deep at first, since the 
roots will not spread so much if they can descend, 
and will be less apt to be cut, will gather more 
nutriment when manured in the hill, and suffer less 
in a dry season, provided the surface has strength 
to impel them to the clay sub-soil where moisture 
is perpetual. We should plant early, since it 
always increases the grain, and is eq[ua]ly important 
to gather as early as it can be preserved, for 
here likewise the gr^in is augmented. In ^ort. 



back of the hive, a door of the size of the upper 
space is placed, which may either be hung on 
hmges, or so secured by two wooden or brass 
buttons, with a small knob in the centre, as a 
handle. This part of th^ hive is secured against 
rains by having the back fitted in with a groove, 
and the centre-board extending one-half its width 
above the di-^sion connecting the main part of the 
hive with the door, and being made on a level at 
this junction, and the door to correspond, causes the 
wiiter in the out-door apiaries to run off without 
^e least detriment to the operations of the bees. 
This upper space is of no importance as regards 
the general welfare of the bees, and it may be just 
as large as one pleases, only that I consider a space 
of eignt inches by twelve as large as we should 
exact the bees to fill, as our chief security lies in 
seeing that they have an ample supply of honey 
for winter consumption, ana two boxes made | by careful experiment and judicious reflection, t 



very light and tiiin, fitted to fill the above space, 
will contain about thirty pounds, which I deem a 
fiufficient tax upon the laoors of the bees generally ; 
under some favorable circumstancea these boxes 
may be emptied and replaced for a second filling 
witn safety. These boxes should have an opening 
at tiiie bottom, and the inner edges, to admit the 



bees to pass from one box to the other, for where I family expenses. 



have no doubt any ill effects of c)imate may be 
overcome, and this invaluable plant grown in its 
utmost perfection on our soil and under our sun ; 
and that, from com alone, sold in the grain, or 
manufactured into sujrar, or fed away and sold in 
meat, every planter wul soon make it, as all should 
do, an invariable rule to pay all his plantation and 
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KNITTING. 

EzcsEDiNOLT glad am I to find a gentleman like 
Solus, taking up, and vindi6atinp so agriseably, the 
too often ridiculed custom of knitting— either for eco- 
nomy or amuseraenf It is true, stockings mav be 
bought for less than the cost of the 3rarn, but they 
cannot be compared to the knitted ones, either for 
comfort or durability ; and as for amusement, who 
ever saw a group of genuine knitters, rattling their 
needles, and casting off all kinds of yam from their 
*&imble fingers, and heard their pitying comments 
upon those who could not « turn a heel,** or 
" shape a sitocking," without acknowledging, at 
least tacitly, how pleasant it is to have sometmng 
pretty or useful produced while they chatted so 
a^eably, or listened to some clerer book ; besides 
displaying a fair dimpled hand to advantage — an 
unacknowledged benefit. Being a knitter myself, 
I like his picture of evening i&eside comfort ex- 
tremely, and in ihe name of the sisterhood, tepder 
our tlianks, and eood wishes, that he may find a 
" ladye love," who will take nity on his forlorn 
condition ; consent to occupy the promised^ " easy 
chair ;" listen with intelligent interest to his book 
(I hope he reads well), and knit scores of comfort- 
able woollen stockines, snowy white, or *' darkly, 
deeply, beautifully olue," as may best suit lus 
fancy, even should he be six feet high, and garter 
above the knee ! And, lastly, ^at all this may 
come about before winter sets in, so that he may 
not pass another New Year's day Solus. 

He '* hopes Uie ladies will not think him enthu- 
siastic ;** which tells us plainly as any words can, 
that his tale is true, and he really is a solitary 
bachelor, who knows nothing at all about woman's 
ways. Why, I can let him into a secret, and speak 
positively too — ^the pretty creatures love enthusi- 
asm, particularly when they are the objects of it, and 
therefore I hope they foill think him enthusiastic. 

But if Solus be a smoker, a chewer, or a snuffer, 
I retract every good wish made in his behalf, and 
transfer them bodily to some honest man who has 
too much good taste and sense to destroy his own 
health and the comfort of his family, by such filthy 
practices. Some nameless bard has said, with more 
truth than poetry, I confess, that 

** Tobacco is an Indian weed, 
An evil spirit sowed the seed, 
It wastes our money, spoils our clothes, 
And makes a dust-hole of Uie nose." 

The Gennan ladies certainly do cany their knit- 
ting work to die theatre and other places of public 
amusement, and by doing so, -show to a certain 
deg[ree the value of time ; and I have even heard of 
their taking it to balls, where one would suppose 
the feet, and not the hands, were most in requisi- 
tion ; and that it is so, the following anecdote seems 
to prove, though I cannot vouch for the tmdi of the 
whole story. It ia said that a young German lady 
who had no objection to displaying her pretty 
hands when she sat still, as much as she did her 
equally pretty feet, when she danced, kept her 
partner waiting until she knit to ** die middle of her 
needle," thAn^ aomewhat in a huiry, put her work 



into the bag, and whirled away in a waltz. . But, 
unfortunatdy, in putting the stocking in, she puU* 
ed the ball of worsted out, and as she flew around, 
the yam wrapped itself about her, increasing in 
thickness and lengthy until> when die dance was 
over, she was foumi to be transformed into a huge 
baU of blue yam, with four steel needles sticking 
through it Those who were present took it aa a 
warning, and never took knitting work to balls 
again. 

I have acknowledged that I am a knitter upon 
principle, as well as fancy; and innumerable are 
the mitts, ban, cushions and children's socks that 
have fallen from my needles ; but—- I must confess 
the fact, that never in my life could I bring myself 
to tnvel the never-ending rounds of a man's long 
stocking. I would rather undertake to read 
Webster's Dictionary rejpilarly through, from A to 
Z ; or count the ^;rains in a sack of flax-seed. It 
always seemed like the task imposed by Maester 
Michel Soot, die ftunous wizard, upon the evil 
spirit whom he was bound to keep constantly em* 
pIoyed--he ordered him to make ropes out of sea- 
sand, and he is at it yet ! 

But while Solus so pleasantly contrives to bribe 
the ladies to engace in this favored branch of home 
manufifteture, can ne, or any other sensible man, tell 
me why the men should never knit for themselves^ 
I kriMo it does not necesurily make them efiemi* 
nate ; for two of the roughest q^weimens of man- 
kind I ever saw knit all their own stockings and 
mittens, while resting at night, and listening to 
some one raiding aloud. 

In the country, where the absence of all exciting 
amusements creates a blank in minds not deeply im- 
bued with a taste for home-bred joys ; or, where 
the education has been finished when the last 
school biU was paid ; die time which is not devoted 
to labor must hang heavily on the men and bojrs of 
a farmer's family, particularly in the long winter 
evenings, when me cares and the pleasures of the 
day are over, and the family congregates around 
the blazing flre, after the evening meal, to while 
away the time until the hour for retiring. It is not 
easy to find employment or amusement in which all 
may participate ; widi women there is no difficulty 
— ^tnere is always nlenty for diem to do, in plying 
their needles, whue listening to converMtion, or 
reading— but the unfortunate men and boys— what 
are they to do ? How few auiet occupations aie 
allowed for dieir hands, while dior hnds are en« 
gaged by the subjects browht before them. Bovs 
are laughed at and called efleminate, if they partake 
of their sister's work ; yet I have known some, as 
manly and intelliffent fellows as ever guided a 
plow, or deliverea an acricnltural addnss^ who 
were not ashamed to employ an hovr occasionally, 
in knitting stockings, weaving fishing nets, and 
wicker baskets, as a pleasant change from drawing 
and carrying in wood. 

We are accustomed to look down upon men who 
sew, or knit, and thcnr would be worthy of contempt 
if they could do notning else ; but until some good 
reason can be given for preventing them from 
doing either, rather than see them sit still, and fix 
habits of idleness, I woiUd encourage them to do 
any kind of work, that coold be turned to use er 
ornament. What sight can be more melaneholjr 
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. Uian that of a family of neat boys, loundng around 
•the fixe, excusinff tneir lazineas upon uke plea tliat 
.they '* cannot do anything while everyDody is 
t<talking?" 

If any of my country friends think with me 

upon this subject, I hope they will countenance the 

expfession oi such cutri opinions, by an appror- 

ing word; and, above all, I pray them to teach 

'4heir little boys to knit and sew. 

Good Mr. Editor, pray, forgive me — I intended 
to write onlv a few lines, and I have spun a yam 
lonff enougn to knit a pair of stockings lor the 
'Irisn giant. £. L. 

Eiitawah, 

!3os$' iDtportrntnt 



GOOD TOOLS FOR BOYS AGAlN.s 

It is plain injustice, I think, that men alone 
should use good tools. For the reasons that boys are 
not so strong, are not so patient, not of that skill 
and knack found amons older hands, nor of cou- 
rage equal to them, boys snould share the advantage, 
— ^should have access to ^e same arsenal of money, 
and equip themselves with eaually good arms. 

If you wish, my young friends, for your own 
best good to get die key to unlock this, plead 
eilenoe to me, I will tell the secret ; if you un- 
dervalue it when once told, I shall be apt to sus- 
pect you are not so very wise. To carry your 
point as to getting good tods, persuade the man 
who makes purchases of this sort, that such ones, 
though more costly, are the best he can buy. Once 
convinced of this, onoe led to believe it heartily, to 
give it the place and rank of a nrindple, uen, 
whatever his relation to you, he will find means, if 
he is a man of nerve and judgment, to collect tiie 
money, or if he feels too poor at present, will con- 
trive and scheme till his purse swells to the requi- 
site fuln es s t he sure fruit of persuasion. 

Now for the persuading. It must be done, if at 
all, seasonably and kindly. But how to persuade, 
how to convince, how to win him over — tnis is the 
secret. Deepest and strongest in the natural heart 
is the principle of self-love — the very mainspring of 
motion and action — which askilful hand will touch 
and sway at pleasure, to which in everything meant 
to help procure the gix)d tools, no less than in mat- 
ters of greater weight, you must refer all'the while. 

Some fine mormng, while the dew»pearle shine 
among the grass, touched with' early sunlight, 
when the mowers with good sharp 9cyihes are in 
full swing, levelling before them the broad swaths, 
cut from a smooth nod, when they glide along fast 
and easy, but when tou, just leaming to mow, 
hindered with the old acyme-blade, narvow as a 
case-knife, hung on an awkward snath, lag behind 
the hindmost, to hack and mande the grass as you 
can best, then is the time to plead for relief. In 
earnest tone of voice, mention bow much you envy 
-their swifter ^eed, their |preater facility to work ; 
3^a can insinuate, that, with as good a sqrthe, you 
could do much more than now, could with equal 
readiness turn off, for jour own share, a larger 
** stentf* — a little bantering and taunfing. as if you 
would, then, drive them to dip faster, and step 
fniekary for th» sake of safety, from your punning 



steel, might as well season the dish. Heart-whole, 
with a good conscience, you could promise more 
work. This being money in their pockets, he- 
cause it would save the wages paid out to hired 
men, would at once appeal to their self-interest. 
" A penny saved," says Poor Richard, *' is as good 
as a penny earned.*' Assured of the certainty that 
for a larger outlay of money in tools, there will 
flow in a larger income of valuable work, will not 
the judicious farmer resolve at pace to adopt the 
habit of buying good tools, in preference to eyery 
other ? Those who would not, it is safe to say, 
are *' few, and far between," like the visits of 
angels, though not otherwise like angels. Selfr 
interest fairly in view, and proved to point in this 
course, leads the disposition many steps on the way. 

To lead still farther, suggest, that eood tools 
save time, — requiring rardy to be mended, solid, 
well-made, fitted for hard usage. This is nroved 
by the very quality of the tools — ^proved By the 
opinion of farmers in general — ^proved by a small 
glance of consideration — so that I need not explain 
more at lengtii. Can any fanner have more time 
than may be wdl used ? Too much time for im- 
proving the natural quality of his soil ; too mudi 
for getting it into good heart ; too much for impror* 
ing his stock, thdr form, their growth, and their 
general thrift ; too much for improving hinuelf 
every way ? It cannot be. 

The time saved from ^od tools facilitating work, 
if it is spent in labor either directly on, or dse for, 
the farm, select what part you will, results the 
next year in a greater value of crops, or stock, so 
much greater as often to nay heavy interest for the 
surplus expended in tooIs---more than this, some- 
times so much greater, as within the year to paif 
itsdf all completely, so that the after use of the 
tools, however long they last, however useful they 
are, is we]l-nij;h net gain ; besides, with a liberal 
allowance of time to improve, the farmer will get a 
circle of willing, industrious, intelligent, st^y, 
smart boys — ^the best of all produce. So your suc- 
cess in pleading for good tools, my boys, may be 
helped on if you remember to state the saving of 
time. Still further, it may help your plan, if yon 
si^ify what credit and regard would be paid, and 
paid willingly. We all love praise — ^love a good 
reputation. Towards the ])arent, if you hanpen to 
know him, who supplies his bo^ with good woik- 
ing tools, show that you fed a sincere respect—let 
it he seen ,at home that you look on him as ready 
to benefit and to please, generous, praiseworthy, 
and kind. To express these fedings, though, in a 
tone to provoke, to insult, to hurt niendly reelings, 
which cannot do so well as they would, is both 
wicked and needless. .... Readers of mine, hdp 
on the leform, one and all, each in his own sphere. 
Till I see you again, kt me wish you good weather, 
and good-Dye* Lert. 

Fivx Maxxms TO BK oBssayxD TBEovoH Ljts. 

1. Never regret what is irretriendi>ly lost. 

2. Never bdieveAat which seems improbable 

3. Never expose your disappointment to the 
world. 

4. Never complain of being ill*used. 

6. Always speak well of your friends, bat of 
your enemies, speak neither good nor «yjL 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Cambria, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals up to July 4th, 

Markets. — b^«Ae«, Fots were in lair demand; I^arli 
dull of sale. Cotton rather looking up from the late 
slight depression. Stock on hand in* I^verpool on the 
1st of July, 757,000 bales against 1,038,000 same period 
last year. J^^our and JUM dull at a decline. Bee/and 
Bwk a slight reduction in price. Lard without change. 
Cheese, the finer qualities much wanted. Naval Stores 
steady. Rice io good leanest. T»baeco no alteration. 
WoolhaA fallen 2d. per lb. 

Mmey was plenty wiUiout change' in the rates of 
discount. 

Tlu Weather was unusaalFy fine, and considered 
highly favorable for an abundant harvest 

Passage of the Com BUL^This is one of the most im- 
portant acts, as rs^rds the United States, that has 
ever passed the British Parliament. It admits pork, 
beef, flour, and grain, nominally free, and will be the 
means of taking off annually a large suvpkis of our 
agricultural products ; and what is of mo:e import- 
ance, it will have the efiect of binding for all time, 
two great nations closer and closer together in the 
arms of friendship. America and Qreat Britain are the 
same in language, and essentially the same in blood, 
and we trust now that the Oregon question is settled, 
nothing will ever arise to disturb the harmony of an in* 
timate and greatly extended intercourse between them. 

To Destroy tke Wheat /Yy.— Take Oroiment (which 
can be procured at an^r druggist's), and, with lighted 
charcosil, burn the orpiment close to the wheat, any 
time after sunset, and before sunrise, at the time 
when the plant commences to flower— it should be 
repeated while the fly is found to exist One ounce 
is sufficient for six acres. 

Anoiher^ and perhaps equally effieadous Remedy.— 
So soon ad the fly is discovered or so soon as the 
plant shows a disposition to open its flowerets, carry 
around the patch of wheat strone lights at night, and 
the darker the better— the flies wiU aU rush to the fires 
and destroy themselves. 

Both the above have been successfully tried in 
Canada, and no farmer should run the risk of losing 
his wheat when it can be saved at so little cost and 
trouble^ — Quebec Oazette. 

Summer f^-wiiiji^.— Standard apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, require particular attention hi regaid to 
pruning, for several vears after they are planted, other- 
wise their tops will get into confusion. Pruning, 
therefore, is essential in the first instance, even if yoa 
should find it impossible to regulate them every year 
after they get large. Having tied in every shoot of 
your pear and plum trees, and converted each branch 
into a sort ofbesom, you must forthwith loosen them : 
for you will find that much of the foliage is in the 
way of being blanched, and from such no goodwill 
result Thin out the shoots that have been most 
shaded, and gradually shorten the oth^r forerights till 
the spur-leaves at their bases are duly exposed to the 
light i but take care not to do this all at once. It is 
now a good time to shorten the shoots of dwarf 
sUndards. One-fourth of their length may be cut off. 
Shoots are useless, or worse than that, if their foliage 
cannot be well exposed to the light— Gorrf. Chron. 

The iSbrte-cAarmer.— Doubtless, our readers must have 
heard of the extraordinary gift said to be possessed by 
an Irishman named SulUvan, who exercised a power 
over horses that no other horse-breaker in the United 
.^ngdom ever obtained, by means of whispering. He 
JJ, therefore, better known in the sporting circles by 
the sobriquet of "the whisperer.**^ It may not be 
xnown that the grandson of this extraordinary man 
fheom Church), who pracUses the art of horse- 
wealang and training in Sidney, possesses the secret 



of charming this noble animal which gained fbr hi» 
grandsire so much celebrity. We have had frequent 
opportunities lately of witnessing his peiformances; 
and can confidently vouch for his skill. He will take 
a wild unbroken colt from the bosh, and in 24 houra 
make him- so docile and obedient, without seveiv 
treatment, that the animal, at command, wiir Uedown 
under him, feigning death, and remain until roused 
from the apparent stupor in which he has been 
thrown, by mesmeric passes and slight manipulatioik 
(as it appears to us)* on the nervous system, by the 
slight touch of a rattan. The animal will then lick 
the face of the q^rfctor, put his tongue in his mouth, 
and whisper in his ear at a sienal Church will then 
lie down on the broad of his bock, and place the 
animars fore-foot on the pit of his stomach, also hie 
hind-foot in hi^ teeth; without danger of being pressed* 
too hard. When the horse is relieved from the stupor 
in which he appears to have been thrown, he resist* 
a repetition of the operation as long as he can, until* 
subdued by the irresistible chaim of this extraordinary 
mauj he relapses into the mesmeric state, and is thetf 
passively obedient to his will^BUL 

How to Kill JZoTs.— A good mode of destivying mts 
and mice is to cut old corks in slices as thin as wafen, 
and to fnr them in the iWing-pan^ after it has beew 
used for frying any meat, but not burnt: place them' 
about where the vermin appear, and all will be de<^ 
stroyedjfor they eat them voraciously.— IMd. 

^j^ of Indian Mtal at CbHk— Such is and has 
been the extensive demand for this article throughout 
Ireland since the price was fixed at j610 per ton, that 
there have been issued fjx>m the government depot at 
the Lee Mills, in this citr, one thousand tone per 
week to the several relief committees who receive 
supplies ; that is, ten thousand pounds worth of Indian 
meal per week is issued from Uork alone, to make up 
for the deficiency caused by the failure in last year* 
potato cn^, independently of theamomit sold oj im- 
porten, on private account, which, however, we have 
no opportunity at present of ascertaining, but which, 
we are assured, must be veiy eeosiderable. A eargo 
of yellow meal, in prime condition, wae last week 
ojw»d to the relirf committee at 30s. per quarter, or 
about £B per ton, and from the extensive imporUtions- 
that have taken place, and the proepeeta or an etatf 
and abundant harvest, and the reduction in price of 
other bread stufii^, the price is expected to fiill still 
lower— Ehevpeon Tunes, ^ 

Qmi^Htraied Extract of MaU and Bops.'^Ttw modern 
inventions are likely to prove a greater aource of pub- 
lic benefit than this important patented artiele, which 
IS now being extensively mannfhctnxed in London hj 
a company established solely for that puipose. It is 
a thick, straw-colored, saccharine essence, and has 
only to be dissolved in hot-water, and fi^rmented, to 
afford a fine home-brewed ale All the inconvenience, 
waste, loss of time, and uncertainty, attending the 
old naethod, when using the malt directly, fi>r fiunily 
brewing, is entirely avoided. By this compact and 
cleanly process, one or mors butts of beer may be got 
rsady for fermenution within half an hour. Those 
who know the medicinal viitnes of malt and hops 
will, no doubt, avail themselves of this eflkcient aseane 
of obtaining a glass of iresh wort at pleasuie; it i^ 
well said, that braweie are their own doctoxs, such la 
the efficacy «f sweet wort to invigorate a declininr 
constitution.p-/6irf. 

Watermg.r^U vou can loosen the soi&ce of the 
ground and soak it with water in the evening, the 

Eiirden will be much benefited, bat a slight sprink« 
ng is of little service; the reason whygazaenere 
object to watering in hot weather, is that the ground 
is apt to become baked ; but a very little skill asight 
xeniedy that ineoBveoieiiee. ' 
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The Am bkican Herd Book.^ — By Lewis F. Allen. 
Owing to the late hour «t which it came to hand, we 
had no other fl|»ce left in our last than an advertiting 
column, to notice thii hichly valuable pioneef worlL 
As the author of it is a relative of ours, we shall leave 
it to others to speak of it as it more fully deserves. 
We made a mistake in our last, in stating that it con- 
tained the pedigrees of only 130 bulls and 240 cows; 
whereas, it recoids 200 of the foimer, and upwards of 
400 of the latter. For various leasons, which we 
think absurd enough, a considerable number of breed- 
ers neglected to forward their pedigrees for publication. 
Several of them already, regret their omission, and 
promise to furnish them for insertion ift a second 
volume, which we have no doubt will soon be called 
fon A limited edition of the Herd .Book has been 
issued i those in want of it, therefore^ cannot be a mo- 
ment too soon in applying lor copies— a short time 
hence and it may be too late. 

HisToay of Amebican Cattli.— -With numeions 
engravings. By Lewis F. Allen. This work is en- 
tirely distinct from the Herd Book, and is designed to 
take the same place in America as Touat^s British 
Cattle does in England. This is nearly ready for the 
press, and will soon appear. 

A Baixr Coxpxnd of AKBaiOAir HusBANDmy.— 
By Richard L. Allen. This woric is designed as a 
manual for the Farmer and Planter. It is of the same 
size as the American edition of Stable Economy, aiKl 
wili be published this month. We think, when out, 
that it will prove the best work on American Agricul- 
ture yet issued from the press. But we shall not at- 
tempt to praise it in advance. Those who have read 
the excellent articles contributed by Mr. K. L. Allen, I 
ler this ioumal, can judge whether he is sufficiently * 
qualified for the task tnat he has imposed upon hinosel^ 
to write a brief compend of American Husbandry. 

Tbamsaotioiis of tkx Nbw York Statb Ag. 
SooiBTTv— We have at length been favored with a 
eopy of this work. It is a goodly volume of 527 
octavo pages, and, judnng from a cursory perunl, it 
comes nearer what it snould be than any of its prede- 
eessors. But first we would ask wh^ does it jorrois 
its firontispiece 1 Is it done to advertise other papers, 
or whv is it put there ? We hold that tlu Transactions 
should be bond fiU the tranMaetion$ of the State Society, 
and not extracts and revamped matter, set off with 
show pictures firam any preceding pnbhcation wha^ 
over. There has been enough of this alraady. The 
cots of the Show Ground at Utica are pretty and ap- 
propriate, giving an attractive idea of Uie same, we 
ate happy to say that these are NOT BORROWED. 
We hops similar ones vrill grace every volume. Mr. 
Quincy's address should have first appeared hers, and 
not been previously published in pamphlet form for 
the benefit of some particular printer. Of the reports, 
we like those best wkUh an tkt hrirfluL We can con- 
ceive of those on Swine and Ponltiy as funny enoujg^ 
to be read on the occasion ; but not suAeien&y digni- 
fied to bind up in a volume to be sent out to Europe 
and elsewhete, as the Transactions of the New Tork 
SUte Ag. Society. We find no such things in the 
Transactions of the English or Highland Ag. So- 
cieties. What the public expect in such volumes is 
valuable FRESH matter, in as simple and condensed 
a fi>rm as possible, for the sole benefit of the plain 
matter-of-fiwt fimner. Reports of farms we were 
much interested in, and hope the Society another 
year will give piizes on the agriculture and improve- 
ments of counties. Tho article on the Wh^at Fly, 
however valuable it may be, should have been rejected, 
Ut the simple reason thatnoariysU of it had previ- 



ously appeared in anotker journal. It is a rule with 
European Societies to reject all such matters as have 
been fmixnuhf published, otherwise they might print 
ten thousand volumes a year, and call them tktir 
** Transactions." The question arises, is this matter 
bona fid4 the transadiatu of the State, or County So- 
cieties ? Yes ; then print it No ; then reject it. We 
should be gl&d to speak of other parts of the volume 
under review, but have not space to do so now. The 
Treasurer's Report shows $2,000 belonging to the So- 
ciety, invested on bond ana mortgage, and a cash 
balance on hand besides, of $546.21. 

TOYAOBS OF DiSCOVEBY AND RbSBABCK WITUH 

THB Abctio Rboions. — ^Bv Sir John Barrow. WiUi 
Maps. Pp. 359, 12mo. Price 50 cents. Harper k 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street This is another of those no 
less beautiful, than highly valuable, pocket volumes, 
such as we described in our May No., in noticing the 
" Journey to Araret,'^ that the Messn. Harper are 
issuing from their teeining press. The present volume 
under notice, may be property called a continuation 
of one bjr the same author, published some time 
since, giving an account of the discoveries and ex- 
ploits of the old marinen in the days of the Cabotas. 
This commences with the voyage of Captain Bnchan 
in 1818, and ends with the discoveries of Mr. Simpson 
in 1839. It is a delicate task to abridce a number of 
lar|ge octavos to a moderate-sized duodecimo: but in 
this we think Sir John has eminently succeeaed, pre- 
serving all that the public generally would care to 
know of the Arctic Regions. The perilous incidents 
and adventures of the severe! voyagers, are, in most in- 
stances throughout the narrative, given in the original 
words of the wrlten of the journals, which we Uiink 
altogether better than for the author to have remodel- 
led uiem in his own style. 

EuBOFBAN AgbioultubBw— By Heoiy Colman. 
We are in receipt of Part YL of this puUication, and 
are glad to find the author leaves speculative and ex- 
traneous subjects to take care of themselves, tlirough- 
out the number, and confines himself to practical mat- 
ten of value. Paring and burning, drainiim, ditching^ 
and warping, are the principal subjects of this number, 
all of which Mr. Colman has treated in a brief and 
clear manner. 

Thb Hobtioultubist, and Journal of Rural Ait 
and Rural Taste. Edited by A. J. Powning. Pub- 
lished by Luther Tucker, Albany, N. T. A monthly 
publication of 48 pasns, octavo. Price $3 a year. 
This woriL is beautifully embellished with numeroos 
wood cuts, and is got up throughout in a style that 
would do credit to European publications. The editor 
has been long and fiivorably known as the author of 
*" Landscspe Gardening," the ** Fruits and Fruit Trses 
of America,'' &c ; axui after saying thus much, we 
need add nothing more to show that he U eminently 
qualified for tlie task he has undertaken. The articles 
in this number are pertinent, varied, and racv. A suc- 
cession of such will make this journal deservedly 
popular. A woik of this elegant order has long been 
wanted in the United States. We welcome Bfr. 
Downinjf among the editorial corps, and wish him all 
success m his uduous undertaking. 

Trb Nbw Emoland Fabmbb. — We deeply regret 
to learn, that this old and favorite work was disooa- 
tinued on the 22d of June last It had completed its 
24th volume, the publication having been commenced 
in 1822. Its familiar face and instructive pages will 
be sadly missed by its friends. We trust its proprie- 
ton, Messn. Bredc & Co., will ever find other objects 
on which to bestow their attention, which may con- 
tribute to their wealth and happiness. We presume 
the increase of their mereantile business, leaving them 
little leisure to attend to editorial duties, was oo^ 
cause of their discontinuing the Farmer, 
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Rkpobt ov the Comkxssiomsb of Patimtb vor 
Tsab'1845.— W® hav« received this annaal 
Documeat, and find it more volaminoue than any of 
iti . piedecessore-Hsontaining 1|376 octavo pages. 
▲Ithongh forty-eight new patenta have heen gnnted 
. the past year, ibr things relating to agriculture, the 
Commissioner adds that little of novelty has present- 
ed itself in them. The Patent Report, of itoelf, usu- 
ally makes but a small pamphlet Out of the 1,376 
Mes lying before us, only 80 are found necessary 
ibr this purpose. It has been the practice, however, 
for the past few years, to add a quantity of other mat- 
ter to it, on ^e subject of agriculture and the agricuU 
tuial resources and statistics of the United States. So 
long as the articles added were ORIGINAL commu- 
nications to the Commissioner, and naii befort pMiih' 
si, and were pertinent to the subject, and not too 
piolix, this was proper enough ; but like too many 
thin^ in this world; thii report has sadly degenerated, 
and mstead of the racy articles which made up the first 
one of this kind, we have a republication copied from 
the agricultural journals of the day, of a mass of mat- 
ter, much of which is the ciudest stuff we ever saw 
put into print— « disgrace to the papers where they 
originatedi and a quMmple disgrace to the Document 
which has copied them. To point out these matters 
would require more space tnan we can devote to 
them : we therefore fori>ear Jesting that anotiier year 
Will snow a great reform, we like to see agricultural 
information of a proper kind, furnished by the govern- 
ment to the i>eople. and have no doubt of its being a 
'legitimate object; out it is most unfair to plunder the 
agricultural journals in this way, and bring Uncle Sam 
into market as a competitor, wiiheabhagid goods. The 
expense of this document to the government, is enor- 
mous. One of the Senators in Congress, states it to be 
<1 14.000, out of which the printers, Messrs. Heiss & 
Ritchie, clear a net profit of $57,000111 Though 
legalized by Congress, this is nothing less than a 
slmmeAil and outngeous plundering of the people of 
the United Sutes. and ought not to be tolerated any 
longer by the National Le^slature. We perceire that 
the attention of members of Congress has lately be- 
come aroused to the flamnt waste of money in the 
public printing, and if this docunaent has the efibct of 
assisting to promote a reform, then its issue will at 
least have had one eood eflfoct upon the community. 
If the formers would look closer to their servants at 
Washington, we should have no complaints to make 
in these matters; but they, good easy souls, seem to 
think little of what becomes of their hard earnings — 
the people's treasure— but go on, and sweat away, 
leaving the fovored few to grow rich at their expense, 
while they themselves contrive to keep as ignonnt as 
possible of their doings. In all future reports, we 
trost the Commissioner will be allowed to employ 
AnUnte scientific and practical men, to assist in 
making them np. 

COMHSOTION OF TRS PBTSIOAL SciXHOSSd— By 

Mary Somerville. Pp.433. Price 50 cents. Harper 
& Brothers. Woul<^ that we could persuade that nu- 
merous class of ladies who spend so much of their 
precions time over exciting romances, to take up this 
work, written by one of the best of their own sex, and 
study it with the devotion it deserves. How it would 
ennoble their minds. What beautv, what wisdom, 
what goodness, it would teach them. It ranks high with 
Enropesm scholars, and we are not without our hopes 
that it may take the same stand with American. 

Ths Spobts man's LiBRABT ; or Hints on the 
Hunter, Hunting, Hounds, Shooting, Game, Sporting, 
Pegs, Fishinff, fcc. By John Mills. Pp.341. Price 
$U Lea fr Blanehard. The author of this work has 
devoted nearly his whole life to the study and practice 
of the subjects of which he^txeats. This has eaaUed 
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him to write a very original book, and principally from 
his own practical Knowledge. One may consequently 
take it up with confidence, relying on the justness 
and soundness of his observations and directions in all 
sporting matters. 

Napoleon and his MARSBALs.-^By J. T. Head- 
ley. In two volumes. Price $1.35 each. Baker Se 
Scribner, 145 Nassau Street The object of the author 
in writing this work, is declared to be, to correct the 
erroneous impressions that prevail respecting Napo- 
leon, and to group to|pether some of the most striking 
events of that dramatic period when he was marohiog 
his victorious armies over Europe. Being gifted with 
a fervent imagination, Mr. Headley in doing this, we 
think, has gone to the other extreme, and ^iven us all 
the roniance of war without its accompanying horrors 
and crimes. His style is brilliant and poetic; and 
whatever may be thought of his views of the subjects 
of his woik, and his manner of treating them, the re- 
sult is, that he has doubtless made a highly popular 
and readable book. We understand that upwanls of 
4,000 copies are already sold, and that the work has 
gone to a fifth edition. 

Miss Bkkohbb's Domestic Receipt Book^— 
Desiffned as a Supplement to her Tieatise on Domes- 
tic ETconomy. Pp. 293. Price 75 cents. Harper & 
Brothers. Miss Beecher says that she has aimed at 
the following objects in this work. First, to furnish 
an original collection of receipts which shall embrace 
a great variety of simple and well-cooked dishes, de- 
signed for every-day comfort and enjoyment Second^ 
to include in the collection only sucn roceipts as have 
been tested by superior houseieepers, and warranted 
to be the best Atrd, to express every receipt in Ian- 
snaage which is short, simple, and perspicuous. 
Ihurthj to furnish such oiiections in regard to small 
dinner-parties and evening company as will enable 
any young housekeeper to perform her part, on such 
occasions, with ease, comfort, success, &c., Ice A 
fair friend at our elbow, one who at least ought to 
know, declares that Miss B. has carried out her de- 
signs well in this book, and that it is the veiy best 
work of the kind for American housewives, within 
her knowledge. Having little exj^rience in house- 
hold matters ourselves, we bow with deference to the 
above opinion, assuring our readers that they may de- 
pend upon it as likely to be more correct than any- 
thing we can give them. 

A Complete System or BooK-KEXPiNCk— Simpli* 
fied and adapted to the use of Farmers. Embracing a 
Set of Forms of Accounts for all the principal bnnches 
of business of the Farm. Cpmpiled, arranged, and pre- 
pared, by T. C. Peters. Price $1. The author of this 
valuable work is himself a practical fiuriner, and 
knows well what is wanted for his brethren of the 
same occupation. We have seen nothing of the kind 
equal to this in its arrangement; and a single copy 
may last a laige fiirmer for years, and enable him to 
keep his accounts with great ease and accuracy. 

Importation op Cattle. — ^A Short*>Hom cow 
from the herd of Mr. Bates, of Yorkshire, England, 
arrived here in the packet ship New Tork, on the 13th 
ult She is a light roan, color, of fine form, and a 
creat milker. Another cow from the same herd is to 
M>Uow soon. 

A DELIGBTFtTL COTrVTAT RSSIOXIICE.— B^ !«• 

ferenee to the advertisement of Messrs. Cook & Smith, 
it will be seen that the late residence and grounds of 
Mr. Shaw, at Astoria, are for sale. It is one of the 
most delightfhl we know o( enclosed by masses of the 
most beautiful hornbeam and eveigreen hedges which 
we have seen in America. Indeed, they would do 
credit to Bngland. The garden is verjr fine, and 
abounds with a profusion of the choicest kinds of fruit 
The house and outbuildings «re pretQr «pd coAvenieBt 
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per 100 lbs. t3 50 to $3 50 



A8H£S,Pot8, 

Pearia, ^a, 

BALE ROPE, 'lb' 

BARK, a«ereitioii, /ton, 

BEANS, White, b«l>. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUoW, .....lb. 

BOLT ROPE, --do. 

BONES, ground, bush. 

BRISTLES, American, ib. 

BUTTER, Table, do. 

Shipping, •'?<>• 

CANDLra, Jfotfd, Tallow do. 

Spenu, do- 

Stearie, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthmcite. SOOOlbs. 

CORDAGE, Amexkan, ^ Id* 

COTTON, -..dd. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,... •yard, 

Kentucky, do. 

rEATHERS, - - lb. 

FL AX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

F^cy, ..........do. 

Southern, do. 

Richmond City IIUU < do. 

Rye,..<.<.. do. 

CRAIN— Wheat,We8tern both. 

Southern do 

Rye do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Sontkem, .* ....do. 

Bailey, ...« ••do. 

Oati, Northern do. 

Southern, da 

CFUANO, * do. 

HAY,inbaIee, .lOOlbs 

HEMP, Ruuia, clean,. ton. 

American, water-rotted,. dp. 

American, dew-rotted,...* do. 

HIDES, Dry Soft them,. • do. 

HOPS, -lb. 

UORNS, WO. 

X«BAD,pi« do. 

.Sheet and bar,... - lb. 

HEAL, Cora -1*1. 

Cora, • Wid. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES-Tar, bM. 

Fitch, do 

Eotln, do. 

Turpentine, do. 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 
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60 

56 

34 
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16 
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Castor, -do. 60 



LiBxd,.' ..do. 

OILCAKE 100 lbs. 

FEAS, Field, bush. 

FLASTER 0FPAEI8, ton. 

Ground, in bbls., of 300 lbs. 

PBOVlBlOMS-BeeA Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smoiced, lb. 

EooBds, in pickle,, .do. 

Fark,MMS, ,...bbL 

Prime,.. do. 

Lard, lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked,. ••• do. 

. InplcUe, do. 

- Hams, Smoked,.. ^. do. 

Pickled, do. 

ffliottlders. Smoked, > do. 

PicUed, do. 

EICB. rnr. 100 Iba. 

BALT, •a«kt 

Common, • bush. 

8EBDB-<Aover, .....lb. 

, Timothy, 7bush. 

Flax, clean,. • do. 

rough, do. 

SODA, Ash, coni'g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, groond, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

flUMAC, American, ton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO, do. 

WHlSKBY.Americaa, gaL 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 

Merinon • .....do. 

Half blood, do. 

Cmuboa do • ••..«•.•• 
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Rbkarks.— .^AiUff steady. CMon in Mt demand for export. 
F/ear firm. Meat dnll. Grata selUng freely. JMosses coast- 
derable inquiry. TVwand Ren* scarce. Froewtoat onsettled 
and dull. S^sr has sKgbtly decUned. TaUoto lUae In msxkeL 
Tobacco dull, ffool the same. 

Moruf is abundant for all business purposes. 

8ltocft# have undergone a slight improvemenL 

The Weather has been most extraordinary : cold lams sofi^ 
ceeded by an^xcessivefy hot sun, giving us greater extremes of 
heat, cold, and wet, than we have any recollection of ever before 
exp^enclng. The erops have consequently suflbred somewhat ; 
but, on the whole, are tolerably waU secured, and promise thus 
far much more than an average. 

■ 

AcKROWLBDOMKirts.— The Fremlmn List of the Nc w Havwi, 
Conn., CatUe Show, Agricultural and Horticultaml Fate, to be 
held on the 1st of October, at Birmingham, Dertnr. Ct.; Same of 
the New Haven Hortlenltuiai Show, which takes place at New 
Haven. Ct., on the 22d of September, continuing three days ; 
Same of the Fairfield Co. Ag. Society Show, which takes place 
at Bridgeport. XJt., Oct 14 and 15. The Charter, Oonstitutioa, 
and By-laws, of the Ciadnnad Hortkulcnml Society, with a Re* 
port of its Tiansacttons for 1843, '4, and *5 ; Abstract frwi the 
raturns of Agricultural Societies in Mass. ; and Annual Report 
of the American Institute for 1845; Intwductory Lecture deliver^ 
ed at the openlog of the first Academical veaf of the Of^!!^ ^• 
Sclenriflc and Practical AmleBltnial Institute, Maj 99. 1846» ta« 
A. J. Danach; Report of t£e ExhiUtion of the BniSao Bortical- 
tural Society. 

To CoiiK«sPORDBifTS.-M. W. FhUlps, T, G Fetst^ An Old 
Peansylvanian FWmer, C. N. Bement, iamea S. Feacock, G«a 
VaU, A. R. D., Wm. J. JoMS,aad H. C. Smith. 

AQENT8 FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Jfem Utu^en, CL •— ^'^'ISSS!- 

jfmoarktJftJ* IS. Jnyeis. 

Phaadetphia. J. M. Campbell and David Ijn^- 

Washington, Pa *^to nwS!!* 

S^fra^ X. r.. . .Stoddsid k. »»boock and L. W. HaU. 

3i«A«m,JV. r. Alden fc Mg^^f^ 

Rochteter, Jf.T* • V 'm pLm^!! ^ "' ^* ' 

BStoniMau Saxtoni&KeU. 

Milwauhie, Wit. Ter, Hale ^gopUns. 

CUeagOt lU S.F.GaiefcCo. 

CWam*w, Oa., oai .«m^r«»«WT'. ■*'«•• •••£{5 * SS^ 

^^«^^'f ii^^M^ff^*'''- 

JVka» OrUa^ ^•"'^*v5Vm^^?S: 

OmicnmMti,CAio ^* ^t nSSi^S' 

S£ir'a.*:.?-.:::::::::::::::::::"-i?'j^^^ 

8a9aan(iA,<?a '^"^TwSl?*?* 

WoHLamd, La^ Boat f^i^^'r^'^fZj^^J*^ 

,_ ,., . ._ % soLomiontMos, 

Geneial Travelling Agents, } j^j^mso SHBBKav.r 

Bound volumes can be oWalned of any of ow AfBots at |L« 

par volume. . 
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FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subecriber has been so often requested to add Garte 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seeds, that he has at le ngth co g- 
■entedto do so, and bow oftrs for sale a grsai variety, srowabj 
responsible persons, and put up expressly tat him. They sis 
l^h.m-11-ooofideBa^thlntain^^ 

■ -^^ 

GUANO, i 

The Subscribers offer ftir sale, on very accw wiBndaiiiig isiiM. 
the bllSttSS^e ship ShaksMare's eajpo, the o^J di»« Jj 
SSta£1?totothteport<h>ml5aboe. M?h guano ftomofta 
SJSrf%Sl» bM Veen sold as Ichaboe, which on »« has pj^ 
SSSd^avS^bte losulU.^ To PW^i'Vbe lorn ofamBiimla. tkli 

POUDRETTE FOR SALE. 

TheLodl ManutocturiM Company offa ^udreto for ade at 



AJPTKnimtEKTB, 
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PRIfiCrS LINNiCAN BOTANIC QARDENf 

Lilt of Ptaorte^ Floirtn, *«., eaUbitad at Om FInt BaiBl-Aaniiia 
Eshibttion of the Loi^ Ulaiul Hortioultttral Fooietjr, u Floahiaff, 
witbo Utk and 13th of Jvne^ 1846, ftom tha LlniiKaa BoUaie 
Oardtu and Nnneriei of Wk. K. Pbihcs * Ca Tho raoat of 
tha Roaaa war« aihlbitad 1a firaaaa tor displaji ivlttoat baing of- 
ftnd fbr imailQiiia. 



ROBES— BBiff«AL.—Cjpre>, Gala MtiUUIafa, Darina^ Jaokaonia, 
Lonia Philippe, Madame Frica Moral, PhiUppa, La Soparbe, Far^ 
tadowParftotloD. 

HOSES— Tba Scbiitbdw— Areh Dnteheaa Theraae Isaballe, Bon- 
gara, Dxamont, JowpUne Maltoa, MolvA, l«itiday Saffraiio, Silane, 
Amerieaa White, FleBr de Cypraa, La Dedrt, Barboty Common 
Bluah. 

HOSES— BoimB0N.^Abbo PlaaMer, Ameulde, Aeidalie, Aq« 
caatlne Leliaor, Boaaaquat. Bouquet de Fl<ne, Oloire de KoaaaMuiea, 
Henri Plantier Julie de LoTnaa, Madame Biaon, Thiafidt, Ma^ 
^dane Beaprte, MadMae Newamn, Paul Joaeph, Belne da Concresa, 
Caokloe da Seine and Mama, MadaaM Margat, Nawman, Maigi- 



KOSES— NouBTrm.— Lanavqaa^ Miaa Olegg, If adaaa Ouadn, 



KOSBS— PBBriTVAL.— Antlnona, Da Bol paaaahi. Darioa, 
Eb^na, La Reine, Globe, Marie Denlee, Phlmyre. Ponetnee. 

ROSES—Htb. Pbbpbtual.— Clementine DutbI, Aabemon, 
ComU de Paria, Madame Laffiiy. Prinee Albert, Qneen VIetoria, 
RlT«i*a (Lafflur), Oloire de Oneiin, Jamea Watt, I^dr Fonlwiok, 
Avgnattae BuNiebelet, La BoaqneUere, laanra La Blale, Emma 
Dampierxe, Mra. Elliott, L. Peel, Minenra, Doe d' Engfaien, Lady 
ftoymovr, Axiole, Reqaoen, Dateheee de Montraoreney, Du Rol, 
loi«pedBaale^ St. Flaave. Strl«, HalaBe Maret, Torml Leop. de 
BoBO^ ComteMe Daehatel, Bootenr Marx, Dntobeaa de Kemonra, 
DntohMa de Sntherhmd, Jnlia Dnpont, Lady AHoa Peel, Lane, 
Bllaranti de Booelia. 

ROSBS-4iTB. CiniiBa&— La NnMenne. Madame Plantfer, Ne 
Ploa Ultra, Pftltagi panaeh^, Sextna Pomptnlua, Tkiomphe d* An- 
gna, Vaadaato, velonr Epiaioopal. Violet de Beljiqae, Watt's Ge- 
leatial, Belle reronniere, Pollpr«, Saaapareil, Parlgot, Duke of 
Soaaez, Anaoo, Aammnia, BrenDua, Chatelaine, Comte Coatard, 
De ChenedoM, Be Laage, Dnke of Deronahire, Fabricr, Flora Mo- 
Iror, OaoTge the IV., La Oramkur. Looia La Rel, Bcranger, VI- 
bar^BoolIot^ Uraulienne, Fimbriate. 

ROSES— Htb. Boubbom.— Celfaie, Coope d'Heb^, Ellae Mer- 
oosur, Henri Barbet, Hortenae Le Boy. La Danphlne, Le OourA, 
Hajestuenz, A Petalas Moerai*, 8tii6, Bella de St. Cyr, Paiil 
Perraa. 

ROSES— FAIBT.—Roaeata. 

ROSBft-HvLTiFLOBA.— Lane D«?o«i8t, Riiieellhna or Ce^ 

IIOSES—Htb. Cumwa^-Flantlar, Trlenpha da BoDvylkr. 

ROSES— ATBa]nBB.—AyxBhtre Qneen. 

ROSES— Moaa^-^>>mmon Red, Ciaetad, Cilmaon, Ineamata, 
Loulae Colat, LooiamboaTg Crlmaon, Ponpona fto, Prineaaa Roy- 
^Sage Leaved, Searlet De laFleehe, White Bath, White Fren^ 
White Panatoal, D> Orleans AfsuUla luiaanta, Aiwdkiae Qnetler, 
Charlotte da Sor, Laoeel. CwUna, Panaeh^ doable^ KoiMe, Roea- 
ftnio6, EaUtaat^ ittn. Wood, PoanKm ftu, Unique de norenee, 
MalTina, Frsneh Crlmaon, A groa mUt, FeuUIca Agathe, Charlea, 
Fato Violet, VilmoKte, Variegated. 

ROSES— Alba.— FelieltA Pamentier, New Blnah Hip, Old 
White, Sophie de Baii^re, Pompone Camea. 

ROSES— Pno^BNOB^-Odette de ChampdlTen, Snow Ball, Bo3^ 
«1 Cabbage, Bloah, Frelatte, Unique. 

ROSES— BwABP Pbov.— Rose de Juno. 

ROSES— Vabiboatbd Pbov.— L'Hopital, Coalmo Rld^hi, 
Comte de Mnrinala, Tibolle, Agamede, Belle Eaqucrmolae, Belle 
Heraine Na 6, Bell^Hermlne No. 7, Insim Deatekis, PlutoB, 
Imperlale. BerMae, Marjolln pourpre, Soeur vineent 

ROSES— Utbsid PaorBNCB.— Belle SylTain, Blaaebe Flenr, 
Chriatlne de Piean, Donna Solj Feu brUlaat, Lee, Zetelle, Mar 
dame Hiwt, Qlory of Franca. 

B08E8--OALL1CA.— Leon the 10th, Arlequin, Fanny Paxlaet, 
Fontenelfe, La Moakowa, New Village Maid, Pknach^ aaml-don- 
ble, Stella, THeolor No. I, Trioolor No. 2, VUIage Maid, The 
PibMe, La Bella Mari«. Antenine d'Onnoia, Vidua, Aureila La 
Mare, Boula de Nauteuil, CitTalia, Rol de Pmaae, Duteheaa of 
Bnoelettgh, Heoreoae SurprlM, William Tell, Mignon bloolor. 

ROSES— Damask.— Monatmeuz. •*" 

ROSKS-CBMTiroLiA.— AL Blaaehaid, Oidat 

ROSES— Black.— Adelaide, Blaek Nerie^ ChamploD, Cm* 
noiaie enHaaunA, Qlorioaa Saperba, Imperlale, iria Noir, La Belle 
AfHealne, La Cherie, Ta Negreaae, Le Seignear d' Ariselalne. Na- 
gro, Negro panaoh^, Pluto, Troaerpine, Rebeoea, R«gina Kigro* 
rom, Tuaeany, Veunitoa. 

ROSES— SuMMBBw— Belle Eliie. Bright Crlmaon, Dark Mar^ 
bled, Diaddme Superba, Gamier Pkgea, Oia&d Alexandre, Chaad 
Doo, Grand Monatreuae, Jacqueline panaehA. L' Aimable d'Stora, 
Oraement de parade, Paragon, Petite Blush. Purple Velret, Strik- 
ing Red. Tranaparent, Victoire Biaure, Volidatnm, Agrenunt. 

ROSES-SwBBT BBiABa^Double Mftrgined Hip, Riego. 
White — 



ROSES— Anaf. Ybllow.— Harriiion^a doable yellow. 

Flowbrin* Plabts AMD SHRUBa.- Kalmla LatifoUa albs, 
Magnolia Maerophylla, Magnolia Gracilia, Deutxia 8oob^^ Cvpri- 
pedinm Spectebile, Spiraa fllipendula pleno, Geianlum pratenae 
pleno, Campanula peraielfoUa alba pleno, Campannla peniieifolin 
aerulea maxima, Lrchnia dioics pleno alba, HeCtcya Japonica, Big- 
nonia Cruoigera, New Honey Suckle ftom Oregon, Iris of fifteen 
rarietlea. 

Pjbonxbs.— Humei. Whitleyl, Fragranspleno^ Reereall, Speeloai 
Woolor, Violacea, Albiflora ftagrana plena 

Gbbbn-Hoobb PLAMva^-^loe albaapiaa, Thnnbeigia Elate, 
HTdrangen Japonica, PitteaporiiU rerolutnm, Gaidenm fiorida, 
Olozinia Cauleaeena. 

FucHaiAa.— Pungon, Maria, Venue Vietilx, JCefltUh Bwo, Mar" 
ginate, Victory Superb. 

Stbawbbbbibs.— Gameatone Scarlet, Larg* Flat Hautboify 
Prince Albert, Prince's New Pine, Blaek Roaeberry, Downton, 
Prince's Prince Albert Seedling, Crlmaon Cone. British Queerf^ 
HoTey'a SeedUng, Boston Pine, Royal Searlet, Prtoee'a New Early 
Seedling, Victoria, Aberdeen or Dundee, Prineeaa AUoe Blande, 
Boae Phosnlx, Myatt's BliaaJ)epttbrd Pine, EngUah White Wood, 
ProUflo Hautbois, Hudaon'a Bay, Biahop'a Orange, Royal Scarlet, 
Methren Searlet, Georgian Searlet. 

Rbubabb.— Leriathan, Victoria, Dalley's New Searlet Gta&t, 
Early Tobolsk, Giant or Ooliah, Wilmot's Eariy Red. 

Ro8«B aihibitad brWUUani B. FHiim It 0«., Job* tMi, 

1M0. 

China./— Archdnke Charlea, Tanorede. Abdard, Mtaanda, Dari- 
us. Mioland, Reine dea Beiges, La Superbe. Le Camoens, Jeune Ar- 
oole^ Caroline de BerrI, HenniBa, Joaeph Desehlena, Rel de Hoi- 
lande, Menea. Vilmorin. 

Tb a.— White. Le Ptetole, Floralie, Thereae Imbelle, Mblr6, Ma- 
dame Rottssel, Comte de Paris, Abrleote^lrabile, Desir^ Ronsael^ 
Amnee de Narano, Belle Margneritte, B^e Favorite, PerftotioB^ 
Mareehal Bugeaud. 

Bovbboic— PriBccsse de Modena. Hennequln. Amenalde, Antk 
nous, Anne Belnae, GMton de PanoL Newmai^ Abb6 Plantler, 
Don AlTsr. Dumont de Courset, Paul Joaeph, FarquiB, SouTanir 
de Malmaison, Jobes De^gaehes, Madame Souehet, Julie da 
Loynes,LaOraciena^Belle Intereasante, Striped, Biaarine, Zii<> 
lema, Madame Aude. Spiendcns, Crimson Globe. 

NouBTTB.— ViteDina, Aime Vibert. Clara WendeR, Monatreuae, 
Vlotoire Oanmy, Nykamene, Nemeafi, Sol&tara^ Prinee'a Superb 
White, Boulogne. 

PBBrBtoAk— Grand Monarque, Requfen, Feroz da Guerln. 
Mogwior, BiUiard, Amanda Patenotte, White Damask, Du Rd 
bhmehe, D'Eaquermea, isanre LabUe, Tougard, Moheleda, Pour- 
pre^ Minerva, Joaepblne Antttoette. 

HrBBin pBBrBTUAL.— Louia Bonaparte, Due d'Aumala, Julia 
Dupont, MadBBM Laflhj, Prineeaae Helene. Cleawntlne Dufal^ 
Duteheee of Sutherland, Prince Albert, Book. La Reine, Melania 
Comu, Darld de Angera, Augustine Mooehekt, Marqulao BoeaUa, 
Duteheaa de Montmorency. 

Htbbid Chimbsb.— Berasger, Dnke of Deroniliire, Vandaahk 
Vibert. 

Htbbid Bovbbon.— Joaalne, Victor Hugo, Hteteoae Laroj. 

Htbbid Climbin o.— Triumph of BoIwyUer. 

Htbbid Pbotbucbw— Belle SylTaln. 

Pbovbwcb.— Unique White. 

Vabib«atbs Pbotbhcb.— Superb Striped UnSqnt, lleetoa^ 
Rouget de Lille, Cosimo Ridolphi. 

DwABV Pbovbiicb —Pompone de la Quena. 

Maoabthbt.— Double White, Pink Maria Leonldft. 

Faibt.— Liliputieane, Roseate. 

Boubsault.— Amadls, Gracilia. 

Multiloba.— Double White. 

Moss.— Celina, Blush, Sage leaved. White French. White PMp> - 

SBtuaL Louise Colet, Feulfie Agathe, Etna, AsepeialB; Hardy, 
plenilena, Orleans, variegated. 

Micbophtllaw— Roaaa. 

Vabiboatbd Gallica.— VUIage Maid. 

Pb A1BIB.— Caradori Altaua, Anna Maria, EvBCerinna, Sanqthine, 
Baltimore Belle, Queen of the Pralriea, Mrs. Hovey. Fatlnw, Ra- 
nnnonUflora, Unnsean Hill Beauty, Triumphant, Pride of Wash- 
ington; Prince's Gracilis, New Seedling Blush. 

Alba.— Felieite Paraentler, New Blush Hip. 

GALLicA.^Bo«bi de Nanteuil. 

HtbbiDw— ManettI, Helene Maiet 

DAMAax.^-Madame Hardy. 

Flowbbb.— Iria of variooa spaelei, LiigaBliM OtaMdia, Cjrpn- 
pedloma, Ite. 

STBAWBBmBiuv— MoBtBTideo Pim, monatroiiB aiaa. 

PATENT 8YRItlQC8 AND OAROSN ENQINEt. 

MtaBlhetnred and Improved by M. Pool, and aold at thv New 
York Agilenltiiral Warafumse. mtm of Byriogaa flron $4 lo $6. 
Gaidaa Rhrnlaa horn SSS to tao. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Biraat, N.T. 



IMPROVED BERGEN PLOW. 

The fttbacrtber baa Jost raeeived a lot of the above Plomj 
maaolactiiied by B, Meyer. Newark. N. J. 

A. B. ALLEN, IST.Wftter Bttttt, N. Jt 
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ASVERTISBItBim.— <»N1SI(T8. 



^^^■AtfMl^^iM 



■ FOR SALE, AT ASTORIA, U i. 
A dellshtfVil OonntYy Ke$idenoe— House, Banif lee-Honia, 
4ce., wi^ acres of Land, highly cnlUvated— beantifU Hed|B8, 
Bhniblierv, and Flowers, ajbundadce of Fruit ftf all kinds, a fine 
view of the East Rivera-Churches, Schools, Fhyslcians^faeUl- 
ties for communicating with the city every hour of the day. In- 
deed, everything that is desirable in a country rcttidence. For 
Amber particulars in<iiUie of COOK dc SMTTH, 68 South 8t 



PRINCE'S PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 

Wm. R. Prince 4t Co., Flushing, having devoted great atlBn- 
tlon to this fruit, now offer the most celebrated collection exist- 
ing in America or Europe, embraciiuf all the choicest vartetiei 
recommended by the London Hort Society, and the moet esti- 
mable of other oountries*, inekidlng several splendid seedlings 
originated by themselves and others. The sexuality of every 
variety has been Investigated, and such plants and directions 
win be ftumlshed, as wHl Insure abundant crops. There iano 
auoh thing as Strawberries becoming barren when properly man- 
aged. They -can 4m transplanted from August to November. 
- Pzimordian, dte finest and most producive eariy crinoson variety, 
large, proHise bearer, one of our seedlings, and now first oflbred, 
S3 per dosen. Large early scarlet 61 per 100. Oamstone soar- 
let 81 for. 85 or $9 per 100. Crimson Fine, large, fine, and pro- 
lific, another of our new seedlings, $2 per dozen, and S3 for 25. 
OMmson Cone, one of the most splendid, large, bright cxinnon, 
high flavor, proAise bearer,, unrivalled, $3 for 60 and $5 per 100. 
Pnuce Albert {true sortX Coul late scarlet, Iowa and WiUay, tl 
per dozen ana (8 for 50. Alice Maude, Deptford Pine, Cote's 
seedling, Boston Pine, and fiulst's Prize, f 1.60 per dozen. Presi- 
dent and 'Clara Victoria, #3 fiw 0. Swainstone, Black Roseberry 
and Victoria, SI for 25 and S3 per 100. Black Prince, Georgian 
Scarlet, late, and Bishop's seedling, beautifol and prolific, $1 for 
t5 and S3 Mr 100. British -aueen. Myatt^s Eliza, ravatt^s Pioe, , 
Etton and Old Tine, all fine ftavor but poor bearers, St fi>r 85 and 
tt to S3 per 100. Hovey's seedling. Bishop's Orange, Ross 
rbanix or Keen'*s seedling, and Roseberry, 90cts. for 96, and $ 1.90 
per 100. Dundee, Hudson's Bay, and Methven, Si per 100. 
Boyal Scarlet, Old Scarlet Melon and Downton, mooerate bear- 
ers, SOcts. for 35. and $1 per 100 Hudson (of Cincinnati} great 
bearers, $1 for 25,andirt50 per 100. Prolific, Large flat and 
Green Hautbois, Si for 85 and |3 per 100. White and red ranning 
Alpine Everbearins, Si for 50 ; White and Red Bush do. Si Aw 
85. Common English Red Wood Cerroneousiy called Stoddard's 
Washington Alpine) #1 per 100. Engibih Wlilte Wood, Si P*r 
100. Very large quantities at a reduction. Orders not less than 
S5 feaA encloeed) will meet prompt attention. 

Jn. B. All orders must be sent direct to ne, and no plants are 
ftom us, unless our printed bill and stgnatore accompany them. 



NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just recelvvd a ibw of Bq^an's celebrated Premium Ftuiniag 
Mills, a superior article to anyin use. Price firom |81 to ^9Bw 

Also a lam supply of Sinclair's, Thorn's, Stevens', and Ho- 
vey's Stalk, Straw, and Hay Cutters. Price from S8 to S30. 

Com Shellers of all patterns, firom S? to S^ 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, teom 13 to M inch stooea. 
Price fimn fttS to SiOO. 

Improved Horse Powers, Ross's, Wanren's, Trimble's, and 
TaeUn's-^Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Thresben of dlfibrent patterns, with or without Sepaxators. 

Also Com and Cob Crushers, Oofn Sheltav, with MUl attactaod 
fbrgrindiog, a new and good article. Price SI3. 

Qover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 

Rugi^ Nourse tt Mason's celebrated Centre-draught Plowa, 
of all patterns and sices. 

New York cheap Sontbem Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
Beiy, of best White Oak timber, and firstrrate quality of castings, 
coaiisting of the following pattern :— 

No. 

u 



«t 



n 

18 
Com. 
No.8,M.4tCo. 

3, M. db Ca 

4. M. «t Co. 
U Dutcher'0. 
M Ditto. 

Nof. 18, 10, 90, 81, Miner A Horton's. 



«i 

CI 



CmUmi ibrall the above, at very low prices. 

Meyer's Improved Premium Benen Plows, made up la a 
A. B. ALLBN, 1S7 Waler Street, N.V. 



Also 
superior Bauner. 



f DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

TlieSidMertber oflbfs for sale his entira herd of thcraMJt-bred 
Durham Cattle. Itcoaabt8ofbiills,cows,lieltes,aadnlvea,to 
the number of 85 head. It has been bred with neat can, and 
With espeelal reference to its 4ab^ pnperlies. For pedigrees, 
■ee the American Herd Book ; and for a knowledae of thle eloek, 
I would refer to A. B. AUeo, 187 WaterStreet, New York. Ftm 
tether particulars inquire of PAOLI I«ATIIEOP, 

tSoUliHadley Falls, Mm, Aug, IStfi St 



THE AMERIOAM AQRIOULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton dc Milbs, 805 Broedway, New 
York, containing^ I^ges, royal octavo. 

TBRMS-^One Dollar per year in advaaee ; three oo|iAi fer Two 
I>oHars<; olgbt copies fat Five IMUars. 

When Agricultural Societies oeder the work for djstributfou, 
among the members, the priee will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTIT-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be ezpeeied that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in nutting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefft the faming community more eitenslvely 
than it could otherwise te done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Ftumer and Plaater in the 
coutttnr. 

Each number of Yhe Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
Is transported by maU^nder the same regulatiooe as newepaiaen, 
viz. : frM eny oistance not over 30 miles from ito place of publica- 
tion: over this and within 100 ihiles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, ens cent postage on each number, and ens mtitkdS 
cents if over 14N) miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Tsn AmniCAir AoucOLnnaer, wKh 
tables of contents complete, for sale at SUM each : ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth. Sl-85. These are hand- 
some, tasteftd books, and make very ^deslrftble premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Socieiles, and should also find plaee 
in all our IH«trict School Libnriee. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Farming, Block -Braedlng, 
and Horticulture, extant When aevenl c^^ are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of ne wniapers noticing the numbers of this weifc noBtb- 
1y, or advertising it, will be fhnushed « copy gmlis, upon swidieg 
such notice to this oflke. 

PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUOED PRIOES. 

The subseriber keeps this superior fertillBer eonstantly on 
hand for sale, in begs, barrels, half barrels, and ken. It comes 
direct fipom the AMutof the Peruvian Company, and la wanmaisd 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over. Soeatsperlb. 

One ton and under five tons. 81-8 do. 

Haifa Jon and under eoe ton. 81-4 do. 

Under half a ton 81-8 do. 

This Guano is packed in baga weighing fhmi 180 lo ISO lbs.; 
barrels, flom 830 to 850 lbs.; half barrels flom USto 130 Ibe-; 
kegs about eo lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, U is expected it wUl be in bogs. No aUowuaoe 
fer tare, and no chame fer packages. Caitafe extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, ISTWater Soeet, N. Y. 

TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEIli 

Ca$t-inn 7htf»M or Ji/kming SHekafer Seis.— This Is a nomt 
IttvuBdoB, and la so constructed as to receive the name of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keepinff It safe nad 
always diatbMt to be seen. They wlU last half a cantwy, 
an very cheap, eoiting only 90 cents to SI JO per ( ' 



OONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

To Postmasters ; Do not mix your Potatoes { 

French Mode of Drying Pean } 

New York Farmers* Club 

Self-AcHngMachine for Raising Water, or Water Ram 

Farm and villa of Mr. King • ) 

The Alpaca, No. 3; Flax Machine { '" • '**•• 

Do the Races ofFhdt Trees wear out f I 

Henry W. Edwards : Theorv of Knight Reflited ( ' *" 
Culture of the Grape and Manuncture of Wine I 

From N. Longworth ) 

Dairy Cows : Raising Grain at (he Souths \ 

Alexander McDonald ; Glass Milk Peas | 

Disease of Fowls, S. : Sheep Husbandry, ) ^, 

Jacob N.Blakeslee J — «*1 

Bliglit In (Mn not produced by (he Beriierry Bush, ) 

Browne'sTreesof America; A Review of the > 80 

April No. of the Agriculturist, Reviewer > 

Gardening, Na 8, L.T.Tftlbot..... 818 

VindicaUon of the Duke of Kent's Strawbenry, ) ^^ 

N. Longworth ; What Is Blight 1 } *" 

Hints on the Construction of Farm-Housea, A J. Downtaig... 818 

Pi e s e iva tlon and Application of Manures, A. Beatty 850 

Queries on Butter Making, A Subscriber { ^u 

Domestic Fish Ponds, Na 3, D'Jay Browne i '^* 

To make Bacon 8S3 

New York State Agricultural Show 854 

Pennock's Seed and Grain Planter { 

Management of Honey Bees, No. 8, T. B. Miner | * 

Cultivation of Com, M. a M. Hammond , 

LADixs'DBFAKTMBnTtKnlttlnc, B.L 857 

Boys' Dwtjjfnmr : Good Totts for Boys Again, Lert.. .. . . 

Foreign AgricultunI News ,, 
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TALDE Of -THE GRASSES. 
Tin product of our giass land ia not only far 
bejnmd that of an j otkn crop in the United Staiea, 
bnt is probably greater than all othat ciope com- 
bined, as they are taken from the field. This if 
not true with certain pcurts of the Union, ai iit por- 
tion! of the Smith, where cotton, tiee. BOgar, 01 
other leadh^ aiticlea are cahinted; nor with such 



prices. Bai ihraag^ovt the States geiMral^, we do 
not doata Aat ihe aggreiiate of Hm prodaotion erf 



net ihe an;rei;a(e of Ifce prodaotion of 
' beyond raaiof all eAor nw products 
for it iniut be ruMmbcMd Ihet gnia 



combined 

and rice, after harreetinf , 



cleaned at an expenaa of eeveail eenta per bnafael 
cotton must be cwefally picked 
then baled ; mgar and tOMMo 



laerbnafa 
cleaned, I 



tared before they are ready for a»rket; all of 
wbiob expensea ehoald first be dedaeted before 
placii^ them oa a par with greee, which is always 
inarketri>le io the field, either by Ae »niiiM|« which 
conennK it, or aa hi^. U we cmwder farthv. tfaa*. 
tieuly every one ef the other prodacta .'a laiaed by 
long-oontinned, expenaire. labanoiu elforta. both of 
MUtn and faeaet, we laqielreahaace the eompatative 
ralna of the graaaee, oe mey ue thoe aeewed in all 
tbeir raloe and rmportanee at a nneb cbewer rale 
than other peodaetioaa. Another and iupdj im- 
portant advantaM they poeeeea orar other cr^e is, 
they bvt riigfaUy impoTerieh the soil in aay in- 
ftaace, while, in auay, they tend to ita fertiliaation ; 
but all other cropa ezhaNst it to a greater or less 
degnt. ff Aeee pR^ositiana be trae, it behooree 
&t temer to look well ate hie gtaea la^da. If 
propwly prepared and neaB^d. they are a nine of 
wealth to nim; v^k. wiik the gaMiality of 
famara, if they be M^aetad, wo betide hie n- 



[ies'y'ifi 



With too many of the farmere, jfiass lands are 
ither totally n^lecled. or they receive just enough 
of attention to rescue them from absolute abandon- 
menL Some formers nerer sow on omice of gnwe 
seed on thdr land ; but after first cleariog off 
the oriKinal growth of wood, or taking off a crop ol 
grain, iney heedleuly abandon it to me nowtn of 
Mkh herhaige as may apring op bom toe dunce 
seed of fomer years' accumulation in the soil ; aad 
- - this ie prettv equally made up of the seeds of 



fawer of assuming that predominance which a kind 
nirideace has given to the nseful over the uaeleH 
or prejudicial products of nature. 

Gtaas-Iande, whether intended for meadow or 
pasture, ought to be prepared vitb the same cau- 
tion as fieloB of grain or v^emblee. They should 
be finely, evenly, and emoothly plowed and bar* 
:ow«d : ihey should be in hirii condition as to fer- 
tility ; all the furrows should De carefully smoothed 
down and levelled if leecby laud, or aa canfuDy 
cleaned out and kept open for thorough surhce 
dxtuning, if they consist of stiff clay. The seed 
ehonid be well chosen for plumpness and weight, 
~~' entire freedom frtmi any improper mixture; 
lastiv. it should be evenly and moil liberaih/ 
sown witu one, or aa many varieties of giaaa or 
clover, as is best suited to the soil, or the object 
proposed. If, from unforeaeen causes, aa dron^t 
or winter killing, or imjpeifection of seed, anv apota 
should prove lure or imperfectly seeded, the fi^at 
proper time ahould he taken for re-eeeding it. 
Cattle should be carefully excluded till the giaia 
baa acquiied a fine sod, and, in Ae spring, ana euf- 
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ficiently early in the autumn, to prerent any poach- 
ing, by whicB unBightly holes are made for standing 
yrat&c, and to the total exclusion of all growth ol 

Srass. If the herb|ge at any time becomes thin or 
eficient, or mosses or weeds encroach upon the 
useful growth, guano, ashes, plaster, lime, stable- 
manure, peat, or muck comports should be added to 
remedy tne first, and the usual appliances resorted 
to for lemovififf the last. Thus managed and grazed 
bv choice breeds of stock, every way well looked 
alter, the fanners generally will find their most pro- 
fitable returns from grass lands. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

To Legialators throughout the United Statee — or 
rather to their constituents, as the former are merely 
their servants — ^their waiting echo. 

The establishment of Amcultural Schools and 
Colleges b^ our legislative bodies has been repeat- 
edly urged in these columns, but hitherto, like many 
other important things, without success. AlUiough 
hoj>eles8 of securing any present aid for these most 
praiseworthy objects, Dy our National or State 

.L^slatures, we yet deem it incumbent upon us, as 
inductors of a public journal, whose sole object is 
the advancement of the agricultural classes, to re- 
iterate and re-urge this question. If we cannot for 
the present induce any favorable action from those 

, who are delegated to enact laws, we can bring the 
subject to the attentive consideration of those who 
select their representatives for this purpose. We 
thus hope to enlighten public sentiment on tibtis all- 
important matter; and^ if ^ peovle are once 
awakened to its importance, they will see to it, that 
their representatives do not long continue to neglect 
their interests. If they vnll not lead in a measure 
of such vital consequence to this, the largest inter- 
ests of the community, they can be driven into it 
when the people have become aroused. 

It is somewhat strange, and entirely unaccount- 
able on any other principle than narrowness of 
views, discreditable to the age, or the utter subser- 
viency of our leading men to the behests of party, 
that tney cannot take this single step in advance of 
the practice of jMist ages, and assume the responsi- 
bili^ of maturing and carrying out a measure 

. fraught with so much benefit to the country at 
large, as would result from the establishment of one 
or more institutions, which will bring to the minds 
of adults as well as youth, the great principles and 
the most approved practice of ii^icultural Science. 
Should our law-makers vote an amount perfectly 
adequate to the purchase of a suitable experimental 
farm and the erection of proper buildings, apparatus, 
&c., and engage some able men to carry out the 
objects of the undertaking, can it be doubted that 
the farmers of the peat State of New York would 
not most fully sustain it ? Are they for ever to re- 
main the hewers of wood and drawers of water to 
every other class in the community, and see thou- 
sands annually devoted to the higher branches of 
education in other professions, and they not be 
allowed to receive a meagre per centage of this out- 
la^, for the necessary improvement of ^eir own 
profession and interests ? l^ue, they can participate, 
m common with others, in the higher walks of 
academical and collegiate education, provided by 



the munificence of the State; yet^they will find 
there little to fit them for their own peculiar sphere. 

The discovery of a new world of agricultural 
science has burst upon this age ; and order and de- 
sign are found to govern, by the exactest principles 
and laws, every one of nature's operations, masij 
of these principles and laws have been detected by 
the ablest scientific explorers of Europe, such as 
Davy, Chaptal, Boussingault, Liebiff, Johnstoo, and 
others. These discoveries, and wSat are destined 
to succeed them, will give to agricultural pursuits 
a precision and advantage, similar to what follow- 
eu the discovery of the magnet in maritime affiuis. 
The farmer has» from time immemorial, been groping 
in the dark ; he knew only what experience reveal- 
ed to him ; and even from this he often drew false 
conclusions, from not being able to comprehend all 
the premises, and the most ordinary operations of 
nature. With well known, undeviatiiig principles 
with which to work, ^e Agriculturist could push 
boldly into the ocean of experiments, and calcmate, 
with unerring certainty, his latitude and longitude, 
and the precise distance he was from any given 
point, instead of slowly coasting along daogeroos, 
dreary coasts, in continxml fear of shipvrreck. 
The diftrence between the practice of a farmer of 
the last century and of one in ^e age to come, will 
not be less than the difierenoe between a voyage 
from Liverpool to Boston by the Canaid Kae of 
steamers, and a coasting vovage from the sane 
point, by die Scottish coast, toe Orkneys and Shet- 
land isles, Nova Zconbla, &e Polar ice, Greenland* 
and the north-eastern coast of America, in the 
ancient craft of the r^fcrthag^nw^pi^ or freebooti^g 
Danes and Swedes. 

Talk of the acritmltuial inteUigcaiee of this age ! 
Why, it is mer«y this ; some few inteUectnal moi 
of other countries — scarceljrany of our own, — have 
just overstepped that honson of darkness* which 
has hitherto hedged in the world, and made a few 
preliminary discoveries 1 What a ypor amount of 
ameukural knowledge is this ! It is in the spirit 
of the age, and sfaould be peculiarly that of this 
country, which boasts of its intelUgence* to cany 
out by every means in its power, so laudable, so 
intelligent, and withal ao moMy-maltir^ « «dk«M,— 
for •* mone}f" is the talismanic word we ate forced 
to use. But so little light has hitherto penetrated 
among our agriculturists, that five-aixUis of the 
most intelligent of them will tell you, that ** the 
new of the moon is the time for this, the first quar- 
ter for that, her fnlliiHr forano^er, a&d her waning 
for something else." Not even a FanMr'e JUmanet 
will sell, wimottt a mystic figure installed as the 
key of nature, surrounded by the Zodiac and its 
signs, whose converging rays indicate the hidden 
secrets of nature, and expose the whole cycle of 
her operations! Astrology, that has been aban- 
doned by the world at large for two hundred ^eaiB 
or more, is good enough lo reveal the nqnrterjes of 
the farmei's art, embraong, as it does, ahwost all the 
laws of nature ! Out upon tiie tinuUfe, and more 
unmeaning gibberiak than nuisery maids deal oat to 
nurslings, when ikej tell the iaimen, ** tibelr dear 
constitu^ts,** — ^ the bone and sinew of the land" — 
** the most enlightened dass of the couatiy." — 
«• die expectaaey and fose ol the lair State,** and 
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other holiday and juggling termst with which they 
are flmotherad ; adding that ** theif do not reqaiie 
any assistance from art, they have only to plow 
and delve, and cast in their seed, and nature will do 
the rest— they need bat pay their taxes for the sup- 
port of the State, and otner» will take care that 
government and the professiooB are well looked 
after." 

Were our own views carried ottt,'we would ap- 
propriate at once, half a million of dollars for the 
loonding' of an A^cultural College and experi- 
mental farm, the interest of which should for ever 
be devoted to the employment of tiie ablest profes- 
sors the world afords, whose whole genius and at- 
tainments should be devoted to discoveries in this 
art, and in teaching them to our most intelligent 
youth. We wouldinvite the Liebigs, and Bous- 
sin^ults, and Johnstons, and Bakewells, to occupy 
chairs ia the institution, at mUiries whidi VfovM com'^ 
mand their acciptance ; and as soon as others could 
be apnropriatefy filled by American genius, who 
should be pressed into service to the full extent of 
the demand. Minor establishments should receive' 
encouragement and support, and every pecuniary 
aid which could facilitate the discovery and disse- 
mination of agricultural science and art, should be 
freely and libmllv granted. We diould then aee 
the beginning of the end of the shameful neglect of 
the agricultural class ; we should be able to console 
ourselves with the reflection, thait we had at least 
made whatever efliort was in our power, to accom- 
plish the greatest good to die greatest number. 

What sa^ you, fanners, to this proposition ? 
Shall anything be done or not ? If anything is to 
be accomplished, you will have to make the first 
move. Yon must eommmuf your delegates to give 
you from their loaded coflers, some smaU part of the 
means you have so liberall]^ provided for them, that 
you may be able, from its judicious expenditure, to 
supply still more. You have only to set ahovt this 
in earnest, and the object is alreaay accomplished. 
The above was written for ovr Mflreh numbmr, 
bnt unfortnnaCaly crowded o«t By lefereace to 
the proceedings of the American Agncuharal Asso- 
ciation, page 109, it will be seen that one of our 
dtisens nas generously ofiered the free use of his 
lanB for five jean, for the benefit of an A^riealtuiml 
School. This fieuem is in the fiseet potable order, 
and one of the best in this vicinity. Its buildings 
also are venr oemplete, and nearly new. We hope 
others will be stimulated to fdlow this munificent 
example. If public bodies wiU not move, let pri- 
vate bodies do so, and the foimer will soon emulate 
their example. It is painful to think of the wealth 
which is annually lavished on vanity and folly in 
this country, which might, if the owners would bat 
win it, be devoted to the glorious cause of the ad- 
vancement of the science and practice of agriculture. 

Valits or Ahthbacitb Coal Abhvs.— In the 
February No. of the Agriculturist, page 55^ one of 
our correspondents gave an excellent article on the 
value of anthracite ashes lor com.- Since this, we 
understand they were appHed on the grass lands' jn 
New Jersey, last spring, at the rate of 50 bushels 
per 'acre, and notwithstanding the unprecedented 
drouth, they were the means of doubling die crop 
of grass. As thereare more or less hard cinders in 



these ashes, after spreading them on grass lands, it 
would be well to pass a roller over the meadow in 
order to sink the cinders in the ground, out of the 
way of the edee of the scythe. Anthracite ashes 
can be had in the city for the mefe cost of gathering, 
and in some instances the corporation carte will de> 
liver them on- the dock, gratis. We hope to see 
them no longer wasted in the streeto of New York. 

INDIAN CORN FOR SOILING AND FODDER 

Wb doubt whether the value of Indian corn is 
more than half known yet among the generality of 
farmers ; and if the unparallaled drought through- 
out the country last summer should have a tendency 
to teach it to them, the terrible lesson may be 
looked upon as a mercy rather than a scourge, from 
a beneficent Providence. During the past eight 
months, thonsaads of animals have perished or been 
sacrificed for want of grass or fodder to sustain 
them, sdl of which might have been saved and kept 
in good condition, had each farmer sown a few 
acres of com for soilinr and fodder. We saw last 
suamier, on a light sandj soil, a crop of com grow- 
ing, which turned out six tons of excellent dry fod- 
der per acre. It was sown on the &rst day of July« 
in drills three feet apart. The land was plowed 
deq>, and highly manured. This crop was the 
means of saving a superior herd of cows from star- 
valioB. Henceforth, nowever promising the ^rass 
and hay crop may be, let no farmer depend entirely 
upon it, but let him sow a few acres of com for 
summer soiling, or to be cured for wintei's use. 
He will then & tolerablv independent of a capri- 
cious season. If the land be ridi and properiy pre- 
pared for corn, it will be sure to come up and grow, 
however dry it may be, provided the seed be pre* 
paced by steeping it in guano or salQMtre water, or 
some other che^ solution. When com is tolerably 
advanced in ite growA, it completely shades the 
{(round, and the drought wiU have little effect upm 
it. A larger crop may usually be grown in drtlls 
than when sown broaa-cast ; and if these drills be 
two or two and a half feet apart, we believe it will 
be found better than nearer, emdally in a very dry 
season, as the cultivator can be often run between 
the rows, stirring die ground efl^ctually, and neu- 
tralizing, in a measure, the efiects of d!ry weather. 
We recommend sowing at least one acre of com 
for fodder, for every five head of cattle kept on 
the farm. If there be an overplus of hay it is very 
easily disposed of. 

FiSH.^-These are used in larve Quantities as ma^ 
nure. They are ordinarily appiiea directly to the 
land by beiiu^ plowed in ; or com and other crops 
are manured in the hill with them. This is a 
great waste, however, in their application, and a 
shocking nuisance to the country around; for the 
moment decomposition b^ns, the air is poisoned 
with their noxious smell. To prevent this, they 
should be mixed wltii peat, in ktyeis of 3 inches of 
fish to 9 inches of the latter. After l]rinj|p three 
months or so, toss over the compost, and it is ready 
for'ufllft:' Fish may be composted with muclc or 
soil of any description, in the same way as poa^ 
but in (his case sufficient charcoal dust or plaster of 
Fteis must be added to absorb the unpleasaat 
smeU. 
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THE CUTTER, THE COULTEB, 

Thbib tenns are so often need bb BjnoDymonB, 

expUiniiig Aem, Mid allowing the diffemee Mtweei 

Vu Cutltr, in fig. 30, ia of 
wTOQ^t iron, «dKed with ateel of 
the best quality. It paiBea thcougb | 
a mortice in the eantre of the beam, 
where it ia fastened bv an iron 
clamp, and reaches nearly down to 
the poii^ of the ehaie. It cbji be 
fuaed or lowered atpleaaare, or be 
taken out of the beam entirely. It 
ia aJao daaped on the Kde of the 
boMn when raqnired. 

Iht Coulter, in fig. ai, is cast 
on to the point of the plow-ahaie, 
and thoB lonna a pan of it. 

lU- Lodc-Couittr, in fig 33, is I 
nlno made of wrought ironi oMel- 
edged in Eagle No. 2, and aizea 
larger faaraig them ; in Eagle No. 
I it is made of cast iron. It p«s«M 
through the beam, and is made^ 
fast with a nut and aerew, or key, ' 
and locks through the point and 
monld-boaidwhoelheyjotn. ThU 
gins it etrengtb, and makea the 
plow suitable to be used among 
rocka, and eapecially the roots of 
newl j*cleared land ; for the lock- i 
conltei cannot be tunied on one aide 
or forced out of its placa, but will 
inatantly sevai roots of an inch or . 
two diameter, and tbna enable the } 
]^ow to torn the f nnow nnoolhly | 
and with great eaae. The lock- 
eoultn can ne taken ont at pleasore 

In Ag. 32, ia affixed, when re- 
quicod, a diarp ttael-edged share or point, cotting 
very wide, and a reveraed or dia« tvtttr, tot the 
purpoae of plowing and completely turning over 
the Burbee of wet meadows when reclaimed by 
ditching. A crane cleTis ia attached to the end of 
the beam to poll by, which enables the off borw to 
keep clew of the nitiropen furrow, so very faiigu- 
inx to him, and tread on (he vnbroien gTOundas 
w^ as the near hone ; thus making it coropera- 
tively easy work for the town, and obTiating the 
great objection to breaking up wet meadows or 
swampy arround. The newly inrented dial-clevis 
and dmuglit-Tod, as seen inflg*. 30 and 31, will also 
enable the off horse to tread on solid gronnd in 
plowing wet meadows, nearly as well as the crone- 
cleyis, and run close alongside of a fence or ditcri. 
This would be an admirable plow for the rice lands 
on the MisHsaippi, and for the prairie lands of llie 
West, When the meadow fixtures are removod, 
and the original point or share replaced, the plow 
ia adapted to the rugged upland soils, thus answer- 
ing the double purpose of an upland and meadow 
pbw. 

DncBipnTK CiTALoara of HottieiiltQial and 
AgrieuUnral Implonenls and Tools, and Field and 
Owden Seeda ; with brief directions for Planting, 
Sowing, and Culture ; and rules for the application 



AND THE LOCK-COULTEB. 
we insert three cuts of plows for the purpose of 



Fie. 32. 
of Qiaulo, lime. Plaster, Bone-dost, and other ata 

I. Aleo a dioics list of Frait Trees, with direc- 
tions for planting out and cahnie. Also a deserip- 

of the best breeds of d«neatic animals, and the 
best time and maimer of tianniorting them South. 
By A. B. Allen. New York Agncultural WarvhooM, 
187 Water Street Tbie is an octaro pamphlet of 
80 pages, containing opwaids of one nunored ex- 
planatory lllnstratione, which we haTe published 
tor the purpose of answering questione daily 
addressed us by our CDStoners. It canbehad vrtfi' 
on application, post-paid. The title page of this 
work sufficiently explaina its nature, and rendert 
any furthw notice of it nnneceasaiy on oar part 

Mdbtud as X GAnoEH ihd Field Catw. — 
The white and broad leaf kinds are excellent for 
salad or greena. They should be sown very early 
in the spring, in a rich warm soil, in shallow drills, 
ten inches apart, and kept clean from weeds. Aftei 
the crop is off, the ground may be planted whb 
cucumbers for pickling, or used for a sueeession of 
salad or radishes. Mustard is now cultiTStad ex- 
lensiTely as a field crop, by sowing it broadcaiA. 
Mow it when ripe, and cure it like grain or hay, 
and thresh out the seed in a grain threaber. 11 
yields from ten to fifteen bushelB per acre, worth 
93 to f4 per bushel. It it a gnat exhanstet of the 
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land, and refuureB a rich soi). It is soinetiines 
plowed ia green, to enrich the land. 

AMERICAN AORICUI^URAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe monthly meeting was hdd on the 4th of last 
month at their rooms m the Unimsity, the Hon. 
Lather Bradish, Prendent, in the chair. 

The committee appointed at the Fehmary meet- 
ing, to procure a propeir place for the meeting of 
the Association, reported tnat they had made a con- 
tract with the Historical Society, for the use of 
their rooms in the Unirersity, at an annual rent of 
4^150, subject to the approval of the Association. 
The report was adopted. This contract is for the 
year ending March, 1847, but may be terminated at 
any time at the feasors of tbe Association. 

Mr. Edward Clark read a paper on the subjects 
of the Mulberry and the Silk Culture of the United 
States. I£s paper is too lone for publication, and 
does not admit of analysis. He was followed by 
Mr. Van Epps, who gave some information as to 
the silk culture of the oountiy . He is the manager 
of % lai]|esilk manufacture now being established 
at WadungtoB, D.C., bv Mr. Van Ness. He gave a 
condensed statement of the statistics contained in 
the reports of the Commissioner of Fatents. It ap- 
pears that the mulbefry is caltirated and cocoons 
produced in every State in the Union. The mass 
of cocoons, however, is produced ia the following 
States. 

1840. 1844. 

Maine-.. 211 ibs. 81d'lbs. 

I^ew Hampshire*. ••. 499 « 1,100 « 

Vennont 4^286 " 10,990 " 

Massachusetts. 1,741 « 37,690 " 

Rhode Island. 450 *« 1,140 

Connecticut 17,538 « 176,210 

Hew York 1,735 " 6,340 

NewJeney 1,796 « 9,900 

Pennsylvania.. 47,263 " 33,110 

Belawara 4,1^ *" 458 

>faryland 1,«90 " a,530 

Virginia. 3,191 « 7,720 

North CaioUna. 3,014 *< 8,050 

South Carolina. 2,080 ** 6,930 

Tennessee. ...- 1,217 ** 25,090 

Kentucky.. 737 " 5,810 « 

UUnois...... 1,154 « 4,250 " 

Ohio 4,417 •• 31,500 ** 

About 371,000 lbs, in 1844, equal to 30,000 bushels, 
which would employ 25 reels for six months. The 
amounts for 1840 are actual, being taken from the 
cerusus of thatyear; those of 1844 are from the 
report of Mr. EUsworth, Commissioner, who pro- 
cured bis information through the facilities and 
means of fhe patent department Mr. Van £pps 
stated that the amount of 1844 was over-rated by 
the Commissioner ; but that there had been a very 
large increase in the four years. Already, the pro- 
duction of cocoons exceeds the power of the reeling 
establishments to reel it. The want of capital is 
the great difficultv. The most of the cocoons pro- 
duced in the nortn are reeled by the producers, and 
made into sewing silk and fabrics by themselves ; 
those of the South are largely sent North, for reel- 
ing. It is admitted, that the raw silk of America 
is superior to any produced in Europe. Mr. Van 
Epps stated that nothing now was needed but the 
investment of capital, the patronage of the public. 
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and the encouragement of the Government or States 
to make die production of silk, raw and manufac- 
tured, a vast branch of industry. The requisite 
skill and knowledge we now possess. To the 
agriculturist it is of vast importance. Our country 
can produce cocoons unlunitedly, and find in 
Europe a consumer, without a rival. England 
pays annually to France and Italy, #30,000,000 
for raw or reeled silk to manufacture. America 
may monopolise the whole of this, and add vast 
wealth to our country. Not onlv so, but she may 
supply all Germany with raw silk for their manu- 
factures. Time will bring all this about ; but will 
not our fanners and Ranters hasten the good work ? 

Mr. Clark then o£fered a resolution, which was 
adopted, for the appointment of a committee to con- 
eider and report upon the expediency of action on 
the part of the Association, in devising and procur- 
ing the establishment of a silk manumctory in the 
vicinity of New Yost. 

Dr. Gardner then read a paper on the proper rota- 
tion of crops. He advised the foUowug course, 
viz.: 1, roots (turnips, canots, parsnips, &c.), or 
com; 2, oats; 8, clorex; 4, wheat; 5, beans, oir 
potatoes; 6, clover; 7, wheat. Some discussion 
followed the reading of the paper, in which Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. Veedor, and Fhrf. Mason, took part. 

Pfof. Mason read a letter fipom Mr. G. Wilkin- 
son, of Dutchess Co., stating that he pioposed the 
opening of an AgrieuHusal School iir Dutckess Co., 
New York, and asking the favorable consideiation 
of the Association. The matter was referred to a 
committee, consisting of Prof. Mason, Mr. J. P. 
Sheaf, and Dr. Undenull. 

Mr. Gardner G. Howland, tfarench Mr. Pell, ten- 
dered to the Association the use of his fine farm of 
300 acres, with all his farm stock, &c., at Fludiing, 
L. I., for ftvt years, free of chanre, for the jpurpose 
of establishing an Agricultural School, and an ex- 
perimental farm. Mr. P. stated that die farm last 
year produced 300 tons of hay ; is in excellent con- 
dition, and may be made higmy productive at once ; 
and furnishes the requisite capital to commence 
such an institution as has been for a long time 
deem^ neeessaiy. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Howland was passed, 
and the following committee appointed on his noble 

S'ft and project, viz. : Hon. L. Bradish, G. G. How- 
nd. Chancellor McCoun, S. Knapp, A. P. Halsey, 
A. H Stevens, H. Maxwell, J. F. Sheafe, A 
Stevens, S. T. Jones, J. B. Parsons, andB. L. Pell 
Mr. Pell also announced Mr. Sheafe as a sub* 
scriber to the fund for the importation of Alpacas 
to the amount of $500 ; and letters were read from 
Mr. D. D. Campbell, of Schenectady, N. Y., juA- 
scribing $600 ; and from Dr. Wm. Ferrdl, of Sparta, 
Geo., subscribing fSOO for the same purpose 

Tbx Sdv Flowsr.— This plant should be enlti- 
vated much more dian it is at present, in rich soils. 
It yields a large quantity of soad per aeie, and it is 
especially valuable for fatting poultry, making the 
flesh exceedingly sweet and Jteueate. Itis also ex- 
cellent food for cattle, more especiaDy when ground 
up with a mixture of odier nain. It is said that 
from 30 to 40 lbs. of oil can be extracted horn 100 
lbs. of seed, and that it brings a good price. The 
leaves make good cigars. 
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ItOCKT MOUNTAIN WOOL. — X LEAF FROM ▲ FAAMEB'S JOUKNAL. 



ROCKY MOUNTAIN WOOU 

.ExGLosxD is a sample of wool taken by myself 
twenty or thirty years since, from a pelt which had 
been neglected, and the moths had eaten most of the 
wool from the skin. It was said the sheep was 
/tilled beyond the Rockv Mountains, by a company 
in the employ of John Jacob Astor, Esq. You will 

rf ceiye jajr or hair mixed with the wool, which, if 
rightly recollect, stood ont prominently beyond 
the wool, and might hare been separated. The 
wool yon will find yer^^mnch like cotton. The 
sample sent has been injared by moths. If sheep 
of tnis description could be obtained and domesti- 
cated, it miffht be an adyaata^ to oar maj^ofac- 
turers as weU as the a^pcakarists. 

I think the iitfroductionof the Alpaca will add to 
our agricultural amusements at Uastf and that they 
can be introduced at leas risk and less expense by 
driving them from Pern to Fuiama, or some other 
place m the Pacific, and then across to tiie Ca- 
ribbean Sea or the Gulf of Mexico. H. Watbon. 

East Windsor^ Ct.^ FA. 28, 1846. 

The wool enclosed by our conespondent is yery 
soft, and of a medium quali^. We wish some one 
would act upon his hint, ana undertake the domes- 
tication of the Aocky Mountain sheep. Their 
fleeces and forms mij^ht be greatly improyed by 
proper cars, and the size incssased : and there is no 
tellmg what utility leaxing a gooa flock of them 
might lead to. 

A LEAF FROM A FARMER'S LEDGER. 

Boot Oop. 184& Dr. 

April so. To 70 loads of night soil compost, 

at $X per cart load $70 00 

April 20. To plowing one aero and one-half* • • • '6 00 

May 24. ^ plowing do. do. 3 00 

" ** 6 hands 3-4 day each, a 75 c.per day>3 37 
May 26. « 7 do. equal to 4 2-3d'y8 woik, a 75c.3 50 

Jane-Jaly(* 20 days work, a 75c. per day 15 00 

** * work of haying hand^ a $1 25prday*6 25 
Oet-Nov. <* 18 d'ye work hatyesting, &c., a 75 c 

per day 1^ 50 

** Seed, maiketing, &c. 6 00 

** Interest on one and one half acres, 

a$100Maett,adpercent 00 

pec 36. Crop account to balance 88 77 

$224 30 



Cr. 

By one half of manure, as aboye $35 00 

*^fiM001bs. carrots, a40c. p. cwtor$8p.ton*105 60 
" 37,990 lbs. beets, a 80c. p. cwt or $6 p.. ton- -83 70 



$224 30 



The night soil compost charged aboye was made 
of night soil, of which I get in the spring and Mi 
10 lo 12 eoids per day. This, for tne unland, is 
composted with mock, adding half a bushd or a 
bushei of ground plaster to each load of 5 or 6 feet 
I hays ehaigod it at one dollar per two-horse cart 
load* which torn my accounts appears to be the 
cost ol it on Ae field. It is evted on to the land in 
the winter, or early in the spring, as opportunity 
offeia, taking care to coyer the piles in the fall with 
sea-weed, to preyent Aeir freezing hard. 

On the 20th of April I plowed in tiie com stubble, 



and more than half of the manure, as deep as it 
could be, with Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's 
large size two-horse plow. The balance of ma- 
nure was plowed in may 24th, when we raked the 
ground as it was plowed. I seldom harrow root 
CTound, preferring to plow deejf, if stubble, in the 
fall ; if not, plow deep m the spring, as early as cir- 
cumstances admit Then, after com planting, plow 
again, but not deep, hayii^ hands enou^ to rake 
the g^und with common hay rakee, as it is plowed ; 
this is easily done by back furrowing, as yon can 
then rake the stones and other obstroctions to the 
Bowinff machine, into the furrows. I this year 
planted later than usual, but prefer earlier planting, 
that the crop may be more out of the way ol haying. 
I haye charged $6.25 for laborof hayiap hands, and 
nresume the amount coyers the cost ofthdr labor. 
Haying, as you are aware, is quite an important 
matter with me ; I then haye from fifteen to twenty 
hands, and occasionally they work an hour or two 
weeding or hoeing. 

My carrot crop this year was not equal to that 
of the year before, probably one-fourth lesa. The 
yield, as you see, is not larse ; the quantity men- 
tioned in the account being the product of an aore. 
The beets came up yery badly ; nut, by teaDs^ant* 
ing,the yield was about 1,396| bushels per acre : I 
reckon 40 lbs. per bushel. The 1st ds^ of July I 
found the beets had come up in bunches— «ot more 
than one-half the ground being seeded. On the 3d, 
it threatened rain, we then transplanted nearly one- 
half of the crop. At haryest, tilie transplanted roots 
were equal to die others ; they bear transplantinff 
almost as wdl as cabbages. Ihe carrots I plantea 
in rows 16 inches a]^, the beets 20 inches. 
Would it not be better to plant 27 to 30 inches 
apart, and use a cultiyator instead of a hoe ? [Yes ; or 
36 inches apart is yet bettor. £d.] In huryesting car- 
rots, I haye plowed them out, by letting the land aide 
the plow ron next to the roots, and crowd then into 
the open furrows ; but the best way is to dig them 
with a spade. I generally begin early in October 
to dig[ them, digginji; two or three cart loads in the 
morning, and carting them into the Iwrn in the 
afternoon ; top them in the eyening, and feed the 
tops to the cattle next day. They are yery fond of 
them, and what they leaye will do for liiter ; dien 
let them go into the Sam cellar for ^e hogs to work 
oyer. I fed, the year before last, seyeru hundred 
bushels of carrots to my hogs. They answer yery 
well to begin on, as they come in early, when hx- 
mers are generaUy short of feed for horses and 
hpgs. They may do to fatten ctfAer people's hogs, 
bjat ./ shall not try them again, for 1 experimented 
on' them till I came to the conclusion tiiat it was 
like feeding them with sawdust and meal, the more 
meal you mix widi the sawdust the better the hogs 
fatten ; but for cattle and horses they are' excellent 
food. 

My horses arejworked as rmdarly as a dray-team 
in the city. Nothing but bad weaUier keeps ^on 
in tiie stable. If there is no work at home, they go 
to tilie beach or som6 other place, for manure ; there 
is always something to pick up, that when imuoMd 
under the bam proy es good manure. My experience 
has proyed to me that it is the most economical to 
haye help enough for common farm work, and to 
let the teamster keep the team moying. From 
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October to March, I feed half a bushel of carrots 
aad three ^muta of cob-meal to each horse daily. 
They keep in good flesh, and i think they are better 
than if fed on giain alone, or rather, if tne value of 
the carrots was given in giain. 

There ave other considerations of importance to 
the fetmer in root crops. The extia qnantitv of 
manure and the fine condition they leave the land 
in for any other crop, I consider carrots and sngar- 
beets among the most profitable erops that I grow. 

lynmlfiw., FA.^ 1846. J. H. C. 

THE ROW CULTURE FOR WHEAT. 

In the last volume of the Agriculturist, it is 
recommended that ftoaers shouM sow wheat in 
rows ; and it has been a matter of astonishment to 
me that the agricultural press has not urged this 
subject more, and that farmers have not made ez- 

rtnments at least, and reported nr o gree s . Although 
have been a subscriber to tne G«iesee Fanner 
from its commencement, and to tiie Cultivator since 
the union of the two, and also to your paper since 
its commencement, yet I have not seen in fhem as 
much on this subject as wouM fill one side of this 
sheet <a). 

I will rslate, as briefly as I can, what experience 
I have had on the subject Three years last Sep- 
tember, I left a few lods square unsown, in the 
middle of a twenty acre lot of dean summer feUow, 
the harrows passii^f; over it two or tiiree times 
while harrowinr the rest of the field ; I then imme- 
diately drew litUe drills with a hoe, 12 or 15 inches 
apart, and sowed wheat in them, covering it up 
with the hoe. When the ground became sum- 
eiently ^ in the spring, I went to the patch wi^ 
my hoe, and hoed tne spaces well, once over, pull- 
ing out such weeds in tiie rows of wheat as were 
likely to prove injurious. On one other occasion, 
when the wheat was knee high, I pulled out a few 
more weeds from the rows. When the wheat was 
ripe, I reaped the drilled patch by itself, and an 
leqnal space of ground of the sowed wheat adjoin- 
ing ; the two lots were threshed separately, clean- 
ed, and weighed, and although I have not die note 
of the exact amount of wheat, quantity of ground, 
fitc., ^et I perfectly well remember that the result 



leivor of the drilled wheat, 10 bushels per 
acre, it being at the rate of nearly 37, and the 
eowed wheat, 27 bushels per acre. I was surprised 
at thie result, as the straw was longest and the 
sheaves largest on the sowed part. The heads, 
howerer, on the drilled part, were larger, the straw 
etoater and heavier, and the grain plumper. 

A similar experiment on a few square rods of 
ground was tried the following year, but from' care- 
lesBneflS no calculation was made. The driUed 
wheat, however, was kept separate, and was at tibe 
ratte of W bushels per acre; it had the advantage of 
gnymii^ on flie richest put of the field. This, 
however. Was not the case in the eiq^riment of the 
year before. These two small experiments are all 
that I have made in drilling grain, auring more than 
20 years that I have been eujnged in agriculture in 
America. The want of a drilling maehme, and the 
preeeDce of stumps and stones, hare reodend it dif • 
ficult to do much at it ; and now tiiat these obsta- 
dee* «3M«pt dM fint, are no longar lalt» low of 



health interposes to prevent much experimentingy 
or the adoption of new and unusual methods. 

Many years since in England, I put in a field of 
six acres of wheat (a clean fallow, day land, and 
ratherpoor) on the plan practised by TulL Itwas 
plowed into ridges m>m 4 to 5 feet wide, aad two 
rows of wheat 8 or 9 inches ajMut, drilled as near as 
possible in the top of each ridge. The alter cul- 
ture was strictly Tullian ; a good funow vras 
plowed £rom the rows of wheat before winter* and 
plowed back to the wheat in the spring, when the 
narrow spaces were hoed by hand, and all weeds 
pulled out ; two more furrows were plowed from 
the middle of the alleys towards the wheat, when 
it was from one to two feet hicfa. The crop was 
kept by itself, and yielded 32 bushels per acre of 
the very primest wheat— our usual crops were from 
15 to 40 Dushels per acre. Perhaps there mav not 
be much advantage in this wide system of wheat, 
except we wish to cultivate it for many years in 
succession. I find by referring to TuU's hook, that 
his sixth crop was better than any of its predeces- 
sors on the same laad,irieftotcl nMNMin of any hmi i 
and I was informed that, in a later emtion of hie 
book, published a little before his death, it was 
mentioned that he had the ikirUenlh crop growing 
on the iome iand wUhout d/ang or mmimigr fcMxfw^ 
during the whole 1 3 yemrs, and that it was the most 
promising crop of the whole thirteen 1 I do not 
know the number of bushels per acre raised try 
Tull ; he does, however. Incidentally mention 6 
quarters (48 busheb) per acre as one of his crops. 

If I undejutaad Tull, his opinion was that land \ 
naturally suited for any crop^ and once put into f 
prime order for producms that crop, will continue 
to produce good crops tillthe world's end, provided 
the crop is so planted that haJf the land can be 
tilled ;while it is growing, the tilled half being 
more enriched by imbibing the fertilizin|[ particiea 
in the dews and rains, than the other half is impov- 
erished by the crop, so that the land srows richer 
eveiy year. If this is true, the knowledge of it is 
of immense value, and if false, it is time that its 
falsehood should be shown by actual experiments. 
Its falsehood, in theory, has often enough been 
shown of late, but nodiing is proved by doufL 
theories till carried out in practice. 

Jmbwrn^ Feb.^ 1846. A Subscbibsr. 

(a) If our ConetE^ndent will look over the back, 
numbers of the Airieulturist again, he will find 
frequent recommendations (short to be sure) Ihera 
to sow wheat in drills, particularly in VoL 4, pace 
240, We should have written more on diis sub- 
ject, had not two of our friends, who are large 
mwers of wheat, promised us some articles.' 
The principal objection we have heard to drill sow-; 
ing in this countty is, that it tUUrt out much moie' 
than when sown broadcast. We cannot uadenland 
how this should be, if the drills are not over one' 
loot apart; and if it does tiller out more, will it nM^ 
ptoducea greater crop, providsd die soil has the 
dmnents in it to form a due noportion of giain' 
to straw/'^.-We shall be gbd to hear from ez-J 
pericoced wheat growms on dus subject We 
must confess that we are greatly in lavor of drilling 
in wheat w weU as most other grain etops* 
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RAMBOUILLBT XSSINOS. 



RAMBOUILLET M£RINOS. 

In the February No. of the Agricultarist, 1 have 
read Bome yeiy interesticg statements respecting the 
excellent flock of sheep owned by Mr. H. S. Kan- 
dall, of Cortiandville, N.Y.» over the sig nature of L. 
The whole bears internal evidence of the produc- 
tion of a fair and hi^h-minded writer, who would 
scorn an act of injustice. I honor the head and the 
heart of the writer, and readily acquit him of the 
chatffe of wrong irUention, I have often heard of 
thesneep of Mr. Randall, and have no doubt they 
are a flock well established, and desenring commen- 
dation. 

In establishing the claims of a good flock of 
sheep, it is a common method to compare them with 
some flock of acknowledged merit. This is all 
well, provided no injustice is done to the one, in 
order to render the comparison between the two 

Sartial and one-sided. But injustice is sometimes 
one inadvertently, and so I apprehend in this case, 
in die references which are made to the Ram- 
bouiUets. 

I have not owned the Rambouillet flock long 
enough to give any statements in regard to weight 
and quality of fleece after shearing, from my own 
obsenration, and your oorrespondlent implies that 
such statements have never been made by any one. 
If he will look into Vol. 2, page 100, of the Agri- 
eultorist, he will find statements made in this regard 
by the Editor himself. 

Then as to strengdi of fibre of Mr. Randall's 
ahee]^, as compared with Mr. Collins* Grandee, as- 
certained by Dr. Emmons, the State Geolqpist, your 
correspondent says : *' The wool of Mr. R.'s prize 
ram decide^ exceeded that of Grandee — ^the best 
buck of the Rambouillet importation ; and supported 
a greater weight, or, in other words, was stroneer 
in proportion to its diameter. It as far exceeded 
vanons rams of early importation.'* 

I should like to ask your correspondent how long 
since the specimen from Grandee was shorn; for he 
has been daid for a considerable time, and I believe 
was last shorn in the summer of 1842. How much 
had that specimen lost of its strength by age, repeated 
handling and pulline, and the wear and tear oi being 
carried in some waflet in some man's pocket, tifi 
half its original strength probably was gone ? Per- 
haps he can tell us how much allowance should be 
miie for this, and the operation of similar causes. 
How was die exact diameter of each specimen as- 
certained ? by guess-work, by measurement, or by 
counting the number of fibres constituting the cord 
to be broken by wei^ts ? Br. Emmons is doubt- 
less a good geologist, and meant to make a fair trial 
of these samples; but how much does he know 
about wool and sheep ? Again, where are those 
** various" rams to he found ** of early ixnporta- 
tioas," against which the strength of fibre of Mr. R.'8 
aheep was tried i 1 wa^ not aware that there were 
BuehRambouillets, or even the wool of such in the 
•onntiy. If the trial was with samples of wool 
whidi had been preserved since the early imnorta- 
tiom, it would seem to be desirable that it snould 
be known how dd diey were, in order to know how 
much the experiments pioved. I muat think die 
tests in these cases very, very impetfea, from the 
nature d thiaga 



Aeain, your correspondent says : ** like the 
Rambouillets, these sheep are of luse and fine car- 
case, but unlike them, are short in the leg, and the 
ends of the wool are usually coated wim a dark 
gum. It is barely tipped with gum, say iox one- 
eighth of an indi. Within that and to thie skin, the 
wool is a glossy white, and freer ftbm hard gum 
than the Rambouillet" Did he ever see and ex- 
amine my flock of Rambouillets, and rigidly com- 
pare it with our native Merinos ? If not, then has 
he ever seen any other thoroueh-bred RambouilletB ? 
I suspect he has not ; for if ne had, he would not 
have represented them as '* long-legged sheep," 
and havinr '* hard gum** in the fleece, when in truth 
they are sneep of u>out medium length of leg, and 
are entirely vMout gum in the fleece. 

I should not have said thus much, had I not found 
that the communication of L. would tend to create 
the impression that the Rambouillet sheep are what 
they are not, and that the public mind might be mis- 
led. I am largely the owntt of American Merino 
sheep, of a very similar character to Mr. Randall'Si 
as, I suppose, heavy shearers, and I am free to say, 
that I consider the Rambouillet as far superior to any 
Paukr, Escurial, Guadeloupe, or other variety of 
American Merinos, while I at the same time hmiestly 
believe and openly maintain, that we have some 
very valuiU>le American Meiinoflocks. Mr JL's flock 
is doubtless among the number; and he deserves 
great credit for the spirit and liberality which he has 
manifested in establishing it I am a friend to im- 
provement wherever I see it, and I hope I have a 
mind large enough to acknowledge merit wherever 
I find it I am not in competition with any man, in 
any of my pursuits. My nusbandry operations are 
sewndaru matters altogetner, which I puxane at my 
leisure tor my own relaxation from study, tlie 
benefit of my family and the public good. 

I have merely to add, that the omv true way of 
testing the quantity and quality of neeoe wool, is 
by MorottflA cleansing by a good manufactnier, and 
the price ne will pay for it wiien it is thus pr^ared 
for working. For my own part, I am detennined 
to test the value of my Rambouillet buck, Giaadee, 
and some of the Ram Douillet ewes in this way, side 
by side with my heavy shearing Merinoe, and the 
public shall have the result and judge for them- 
selves. 

I invite Mr> Randall, and any others disposed to 
try it, to submit their best buck's and ewe's fleeces 
to the same test, and let the public know how they 
come out I give this invitation to all wool-grow* 
ers, not as a banter, but in order that in this 
^r^ interest we may find out where we aia. This 
is a test that will be perfectiv fair, and to which 
none can object, and we shall then know whether 
we are raising wool or not ; and whether we have 
good cause to complain of the low pricaa which te 
manufacturer is disposed to give lor our ** heavy 
fleeces." L. G. Bikoham; 

WilUstan, H., Feb. 13, 1846. 

P.S. It may not be improper to add, that in the 
iudspient of most men who examine the RambcHul- 
let flock, they wHl average five pounds per head of 
dean-wudhed wod, of one year's powth, and I 
hope to inereaae their dip beyond this heNafter • 
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SCRIPTURE'S CARRIAGE WHEEL. 

Description. — A, Is a perspective elevation of the 
wheel entire. 

B, Is a detached, or one-half part of the nave or 
hah, in which rests the ends of one-half of the 
spokes. 

C, Is a cross section of Ae entire wheel, showing 
the position of the spokes and the separate parts of 
the nub. 

a a a, Represent the pipe-box, passing throng the 
two naves, or cheek pieces, e c, having on the inside 
a connected flanj;e of the same diameter as the 
naves, and covering the onen end of the one next 
tiie vehicle, while at the omer end a screw thread is 
cut to receive the screw flange, or front of the hub, 
represented by 6, which, by means of a wrench, is 
screwed firmly upon the pipe-box ; by which means 
the two naves being accurately fitted to the pipe, 
are made to approach each other, thereby causing 
the spokes to act as powerful levers, and producing 
the same effect that is sought to be obtained by re- 
setting the tire of the ordinary wheel, but with the 
very important difference, that while the one is 
e&cted oy a considerable expense of time and 
money, and with a positive injury to the wheel, the 
same result is brought about m the other by a few 
minutes' application, and without incurring any ex- 
pense or injuring the wheeL 

C 

B 




Fio. 33. 

Ordinary wheels become rim-bound in oonse- 
auence of inadequate support in the hub ; while by 
tnis method of constructine wheels, this difficulty is 
obviated at once, by applying the wrench to the 
hub, and turning it up, more or less, as the case 
requires. 

In dry weather, wheels are apt to become loose, 
from the shrinking of the wood, and one day's use 
in that condition damages diem more than one 
month's wear when in good order; which can 
always be maintained by a proper pressure of the 
spokes to the rim. The felloes of wheels may be- 
come loose under the tire, also, by the settling of iht 
spokes in the hub ; but constructed on the above 
nrinciple, it is maintained that by the most ordinary 



attention the spokes are kept constantly to their 
proper bearing, and the felloes firm to the tire, in 
consequence of which the tire vnU not require to be 
reeet until vwm out, and the woodwork being kept 
firmly in its plaee will wear mudi longer. 

In case of an accident to a spoke requiring it to 
be replaced, unscrew the nut flange, draw the pipe* 
box irom the nave, remove the broken spoke, insert 
a new one, then replace the pipe-box, aM screw up 
the hub, and your wheel is at onoe as finn and 
strong as evtt. The ends of the spokes do not re- 
quire to be tennoned where ^ey rest in the hub, 
but enter with their whole size, givinfr them all Hoe 
bearins; surface they can have, and Mding to their 
durability. In all other respects the wheel is put 
together and tired, as is the wheel now in use. Any 
farm or plantation hand is fully competent to keep 
the wheel in order ; and in case of the breaking of 
a spoke, the most ordinary skill is sufficient to le- 
pair the damage, without resort to the wheelwright. 

Among the advantages claimed for this whed is 
its great economy in use, consisting in the dura* 
bili^ of the hub, which wiH last for a generation, 
the savine of two or three visits to the wheelwright, 
while eacn tire is wearing out, and his bills for re- 
setting the tire, &c, as manv times, and the conse- 
quoit protection of the woodwork from the burning 
and shrinking of the tire. 

In its construction the wheel presents far neater 
strength than the common wheel, besides having 
the convenient application of mechanical power, as 
before set forth, to keep the wheel in constant order 
for use until the tire is worn too thin to be run any 
longer with safety. This wheel is applicable to 
every deicription of vehicle, both light and heavy, 
and will prove oi gieat importance in warm cu- 
mates, where the alternate wet and dry seasons are 
verjr destructive to ordinary wheels, the evils of 
which are without expense avoided by the above 
method. £. S. ScaiPTuas. 

Stapleton, Staten Maid, N.Y. 

Experiment with Guako. — I had plowed one 
acre of greensward about the let of August last, 
and divided it into equal parts for quantitv and 
quality, as nearlv as could be. On the 3d of Au- 
gust, on one half I spread 51 bushels unleached 
ashes ; on the other half I sowed broad-cast, 250 
lbs. Guano; then sowed turnip seed broad-cast, 
through and through, and harrowed all in, j^oing 
through and through without regard to the division. 
In two weeks the line of division was perfectly 
perceptible to the eve one hundred rods distant. 
From that part on which the guano was sowed I 

Fithered 113 bushels turnips; on the part ashed, 
gathered only 43 bushels. The ashed turnips 
were gathered four or five days later thui the gua- 
noed. I commenced gathering about the 8m of 
November, and finished about the 1 6fh, The guano 
was from a cargo imported by Messrs. Miner, 
Lawrence Jt Co., of this City. 

Cost of 51 bu. ashes, $8.50. Produced 43 bu. turnips. 
« 250 lbs. guano, 7.50. « 113 " « 

New London, CL Wm. P. CxxAVjaiJurs. 

Take good care of your meadows now, that cattle 
do not poach them and feed off the early grass. 
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NfiCESSITY OF A KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES TO A FARMER. 

It will be my object, in the few brief remaikB I 
intend to make in mis paper, to illustrate, by eome 
familiar examnles, the abeolute neceaeity of a 
knowledge (rf me principles of chemi8tr|r, to erery 
one who ezpeets to carry on Ae operations of the 
farm, or eren domestic affiurs succMsf ally. 

Heat is one (d the great agents of nature in ef- 
fecting her changes, and modifying her resalts. 
What heat is, ¥me^er matter, or some eftct or 
result of matter, is yet unknown. Great heat is 
always attended with light, and it is probable that, in 
all itsde|;ree8, it is inseparable from electricity, and 
perbaps IS identical with it. But it is my present 
object sifflj^y to show, by some practicable exam- 
ples of erery day occurrence, some of the laws by 
which it acts. 

Heat expands, with some dight exceptions, all 
the objects into which it enters. Thus, a cold 
hand is shrivelled ; but warmed, it is more plump 
and fuU. Erery one knows that a boot or shoe 
that is too tiriit for summer use, can be comforta- 
bly worn in me cold of winter. An ordinary me- 
tallic pendulum that keeps correct time in summer, 
by its contraction, will beat too quick, and conse- 
quently produce fast time in winter. An iron bolt, 
when lastened while hot, will ccmtract on becom- 
ing cold, and close up a seam, which the power of 
roan, with the lerer and screw, could not eflfect 
The blacksmith sets his iron on the waj;on wheels 
while red hot, and immediately cooling it, he sinks 
it sometimes half an inch on every side in the 
wood. The common thermometer is another illus- 
tration of this principle. 

Fluids partake laigelyof this expansibility by 
heat But its effects are more strikingly illustrated 
in air or gases, than in any other substances. The 
particles of matter of wmch these are composed, 
are more earily separated and kept dsunder, and 
they feel the influence of heat in a wonderful de- 
gree. A cubic inch of water when converted into 
steam occupies 1700 times its original smice, even 
when nearly of the same temperature. The princi- 
ple on which all steam engines are propelled, is 
solely that of the expansive power of water and 
vapor by the application of heat. Thus, the heat 
yielded ojr a handful of wood, passing trough a 
half-inch iron boiler into water, and then expanded 
into steam, will produce an effect that the combined 
strength of 100 horses could not accomplish. 
Heat produces nearly all the changes of weather, 
by the rarefaction (or expansion) of the air, and 
the consequent currents of that fluid which necessa- 
rily follow ; for as the heated air becomes neces- 
sanly lighter by expansion, and rises, heavier air 
rushes in, frequently from an immense distance, to 
supply its place, ana hence storms and sometimes 
hurricanes, whose violence is proportionate to their 
cause ; and so if the air suddenly loses its heat, the 
neighboring warmer air hurries to supply the par- 
tial vacuum. 

Heat (another form of electricity perhaps, or in 
all cases associated with it), is also the great agent 
of vegetable life, giving direction and elect to the 
moisture and other elements of vegetables, when 
the embryo plumules and cotyledons burst from the 
germ ; nor is its vivifying influence withheld for a 



moment from the growing plant, tiU the entire work 
of reproduction is accomplished, and the seed is 
fully matured which is to perpetuate other genera- 
tions through the whole course of time. " 

The most strikinj^ exceptions to the expansive 
effects of heat, are m clay, and water below a cer- 
tain temperature. The former contracts through the 
highest known temperature that can be nven to it : 
and a thermometer for furnaces, callea, from the 
name of its inventor, Wedgwood, has been con- 
structed from this material, which is not injured 
by the most intense heat known. Water con* 
tinues to contract till it reaches a temperature of 
39'' Fahrenheit, when by a merciful exception 
to the general law, it begins to expand, and con- 
tinues till it reaches 32^, the freezing point, 
when it congeals. This keeps the cold water on 
the surface till it freezes, and this change of 
the liquid into a solid still farther diminishes 
the density, thus keepins; the whole body of 
water in lakes and rivers beneath, in a condition 
to minister both support to its inhabitants, and the 
wants of man, and allow the surplus water to pass 
off towards the ocean. 

The admission and retention of heat in bodies is 
much affected by their substance and surface. A 
dense body will receive and retain more heat than 
such as are light and porous. A rough surface 
imbibes heat much quicker than a smooth one 
when exposed to the rays of the sun or a fire ; and 
when at a higher tempmture than the surrounding 
atmosphere, parts with its surplus heat more 
readily than such as are smooth. The color oi 
bodies has much to do with receiving and repd- 
ling heat, and retaining or parting with it A black 
sunace, when exposed 4o a high temperature, soon 
becomes .hot, while such as are white require a 
much longer time, under similar exposure, to reach 
the same temperature. Manjr substances oi nearly 
equal density conduct heat wi& much greater faci- 
lity than others. Let us consider for a moment some 
b^utif ul examples of the api^cation of these laws. 

Animals anp birds inhabiting the arctic regions, 
where the cold is intense, are not only covered with 
thick fur and down, both of which are the best 
known conductors of heat, but on the approach of 
winter most of these change to a white color, 
which of all others is the worst ocmductor. Du- 
ring a great portion of an arctic winter, there is ab- 
solutely no sun, and for the remaining portion but 
a mere glimmering of his rays. All the warmth of 
living things in that r^on, therefore, is genetated 
within the covering of fur or feathers, by the com- 
bination of the carbon of the blood derived from 
their food, and the oxygen of the air inhaled into 
the lungs, and all of which heat is most economi- 
cally husbanded for the comfort and preservation of 
the living being. 

The warm-blooded animals that live in the Aietic 
ocean, whales, porpoises, seals, walruses, &c., &e., 
are not less protected than those on land, though in 
a different manner. Fur or feathers, if constantly 
immersed in water, would after a time admit it 
next the body, when a rapid lowering of its tem- 
perature would take place. Almighty wisdom has 
guarded the animals which live in that element in 
a manner totally different, yet equally eflfectual with 
such as live in the air. They have a smooth. 
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naked akin, or sometimes corered with a thin hair, 
which is no impediment to their rapid passage 
throuffh the water ; and underneath is a thick cover- 
ing of fat, which, thoiu^h vastly denser than furor 
feathers, is nearly equal in its non-conducting pro- 
perties.^ So, too, in our own climate, the hog, 
which is the only animal not sufficiently protected 
against the rigors of winter b v an external cover- 
ing, takes care to supply this oeficiency effectually, 
if allowed to indulge nis gormandizing propensities, 
by loading the exterior of his carcass, immediately 
under his skin, with a thick coating of fat 

The temperature of the human being has to be 
provided for, through the extremes of winter and 
summer, by external clothing, thoug;h in extreme 
hot weather, a portion of his excessive heat is car- 
ried off by perspiration, which involves another 
beautiful principle of chemistry, that we have not 
time at present to illustrate. Jaladt is the warmest 
clothing when exposed to the sun's rays, and the 
coolest when deprived of them ; white is directly 
the reverse. Conseouently, there is no more un- 
suitable color for clotning, where temperature alone 
is regarded, either for winter or summer, than black, 
and none more proper than white. The effect of 
black is somewhat obviated by using white hnen 
and under clothes. 

Bkuk soils are more productive than such as are 
light colored, when m other respects thev are 
e4}ually chaiged with the elements of v^etable nu- 
trition. They rapidly absorb heat when exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and as rapidl]^ cool when 
they are withdrawn. Both of tnese effects are 
hignly beneficial to vegetation. The heat which 
tiie soil acquires during the di^, stimulates the 
action of the roots and growth of the plants ; and 
the rapid cooling of the surface causes the dew 
with which the air is charged to be deposited early, 
and in large quantities, during the evening. Some 
gardeners use white sand on the top of the soils, 
" because,'* as they say, *' it is so heating." Had 
they a knowledge of some of the first principles of 
chemistry, they would at once see the absurdity of 
the practice. Were the sand black, or of a <Urk 
color, the practice would be commendable, as it 
would conaud the rays to t^ roots of the plants, 
which its white color refleOs, The sand is highly, 
useful when rmxed with many soils, but is objec- 
tionable when placed on the surface. Pure sand is 
frequently hotter than dark earth in similar situa- 
tions ; but it is because it is drier and a non-con- 
ductor, and retains what heat is imparted to it, 
while the evaporation of the moisture, and the heat- 
conducting properties of the dark soils, carry off 
the heat. A pure white or very light colored earth 
can never be iertile. Very luxuriant VM^etaUes are 
always dark colored when growing, and their color 
helps their growth in two ways — and for the same 
reason that dark soils do, viz : by conducting the 
heat into the plant while the sun is up, and a^n 
conducting it off when down, by which there is a 
rapid and plentiful deposit of dew upon it. 

white Duildings reflect the sun's rays, while 
darker colors absorb them; consequently, those 
which are white are vastly more durable than such 
as are very dark. It would be more economical to 
use white for all the buildings, fences, tools, &c.. 



used about a farm ; even carts and sle^hs and car- 
riages would last much longer by substituting diab 
or ught colors, for the black or dark browns usually 
adopted. When black is used for carnages, its 
bad effects are in a considerable degree prevented 
by the use of varnish, thus leaving a smooth polish- 
ed surface, which reflects much of the heat When 
not expos^ to the direct rays of the sun, of ooune» 
there is no difference between this and other colors. 
The philosophy of placing plants that reijuiremuch 
heat on the south side of white walls is obvious. 
They reflect the rays of the sun upon the plants 
and soil covering tne roots, thus affordii^ them a 
double supply of heat The white exterior of the 
wall arrests and sends back the rays that fall upon 
it, precisely as the amalgam, or quicksilver, on the 
back of a looking-glass arrests and sends back diose 
which would otherwise be transmitted through it. 
A kettle or pot covered with soot, has the gieatest 
advantage for absorbing heat, and when exjposed to 
a fire, it will raise a liquid contained in it to the 
boiling point in half the time that a bright polished 
surface would do, if similarly exposed ; and it will 
cool when withdrawn from the fire, in equally less 
time. The blackened tea-kettle is, therefore, the 
proper vessel to heat the water, and the while 
porcelain, or highly burnished metellic tea*pot, the 
proper one to maintain it hot for the longest time. 
Buffido, Feb., 1845 R. L. A. 

SHEEP AT THE SOUTH. 

You say you are desirous of haviiwfrom me 
some account of the different flocks of sheep I saw 
during my hurried trip North. This I have plea- 
sure m giving you ; and hurried though my trip 
was, I saw much that interested me, and particu- 
larly connected with sheep matters, such having 
been the main object of my journey. 

Every thinkine cotton-grower is fully convinced 
that too much of that staple is produced. All axe 
anxious to lessen that over-production; but they 
also feel the absolute need of a substitute that will 

J>rofitably employ their negroes, and occupy their 
ands. What this substitute shall be, is tne diffi- 
cult point, and one that will not readily be over- 
come. The cotton crop affi>rdB no time for attend- 
ing to others ; from New Year's day until Christ- 
mas, it keeps every hand engaged in its culture 
incessantly occupied. like com, it can only be 
grown to advantage on good land. Something that 
will yield a profitable return on the poor and worn 
parts of our plantations, at the same time admitting 
of such a system in their cultivaticm as will im- 
prove the soil, and not interfere too much with the 
main crop, cotton, is what we want Other crops, 
unless it be oats,' millet, and other fodder and grain 
crops, such as peas, sweet potatoes, and so on, in- 
teriere too much with cotton. And though I an 
of opinion that it could easily be proved that 
almost any of these, and tobacco, flax seed, castor 
oil leaf, mustard seed, and many otheis are, any of 
them, more profitable than cotton ; yet the fact of 
their occupying such land as fhe planter would 
desire to put in his accustomed crop, and rsquirit^ 
considerable -labor at those times that it is moit 
needed in the cotton field, will render it diffieult to 
introduce auxiliary crops. 
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It has always seoned to me that, after employuig 
all the labor we ean in home manufactures ; in the 
raising of hmny crops of grain so as to supply the 
home demand, keep work animals fat, and raise and 
fatten abundance of pork ; next to these we could 
keep ahtep enough to sell 100 pounds of good wool 
to the hand— employ a few hands profitably, and 
so as to have them in the cotton field when most 
needed—occupy our worn lands to advantage, and, 
by a little judicious management, bring them back 
to their original state of fertility. All these would 
be objects well worth attaining, if practicable ; and 
of this I could Very quickly convince you, had I 
die leisure. 

The poorest worn lands of &is part of Missis* 
sippi will grow Bermuda grass enough to support 
an average of two of our native sheep to the acre, 
and will improve each year to such an extent, that 
within as many years from five to seven head may 
be kept Sheep enrich land more rapidly than any 
other Khid of stock ; the l^mniards, you know, say 
that *' sheep have golden feet," — and, in this sense, 
diey certainly have. This {^rass, too, keeps all it 
gets of top-diessing, until its sod becomes sur- 
prisingly dose. 

I would by no means wish to be understood as 
advising any one to abandon the growth of cotton 
entirely, for that of wool and mutton — unless^ in- 
deed, the land has become so much worn as no 
longer to yield a remunerative crop, and the planter 
m^t be indined and have the means to open an- 
other phmtation. But I would urge eveij hill- 
planter to procure a stock of sheep sufficient to 
vield say 100 lbs. of wool to the hand — first setting 
nis worn lands in grass, to an extent sufficient for 
their abundant support 

To satisfy myself as to what kind of sheep 
would suit us best, was one great object of my 
journey. TfaAt we ean now as fine wool as is 
produced in any part of the world, I think is cer- 
tain ; though the assertion has been so often made 
and reiteraled, that «n our southern dimate the finest 
iffOoU soon become mere hatr, or at best assume a 
much coarser character, diat even our most intelli- 
gent planters have, many of them, taken it as an 
established laet— when, in truth, it is the mere 
assertion of your doset philosophers, without a 
aii^e fact to sustain it The behef has done much 
to prevent the growth of fine wool in the South. 

ft is not, however, necessarv that sheep, to be 
profitable, diould be of the nne-wooled breeds. 
Our native sheep, indifferent as their wool-produc- 
ing qualities are, give us the finest mutton in the 
world. They are light-bodied, and long-legeed — 
in my oj^inion the result in a great measure of their 
in and in breeding ; eive us about a pound, not 
more, of wool about the quality of Soutndown, but 
of a much softer character — ^much of it dosely re- 
sembling that imported from Cordova, under the 
five per cent duty. Even as they now are, they 
are ptrofitable; and to render them richly so, all 
that is needful is to cross them with almost any 
other breed. You may recollect the very superior 
samples of wool I showed you, from the lambs of 
those same naked^^bellied ewes, by a superior Merino 
buck. The Saxony, Southdown, Cotswold and 
Bakewell, all bring about as great a degree of 



improvement, though differing in kind perhaps. 
But I am forgetting the intention of my present 
writing. 

I commenced the handling; of your northern 
fiocks at Utica. The exhibition there was a very 
fair one, though more might well have been ex- 
pected of the largest sheep-owning State, at her 
State show. I afterwards saw several of the flocks 
on their own walks. Of the Merinos exhibited, the 
ram belon^ng to the Messrs. Carpenter seemed to 
me the best animal; his coat was exceedingly 
dose, and must weigh well ; and the staple as uie 
as that of any Merino I ever saw. Mr. Keed Bur- 
ritt, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., showed some large, 
finely formed animals, if one mightjudge of their 
form under such a coat of wool Tneir fleece had 
not been cut last spring, and though heavy was 
full of yolk, and not remarkably fine. Mr. Blakes- 
lee's flock is a very superior one ; and not only 
those he himsdf had there, but the draft from the 
flock of Col. Sherwood, which originated from Mr. 
B.'s, attracted) and justly, great attention. Judge 
Smith, of Woodbury, Conn., had some very supe- 
rior animals — Saxony-Merinos — being a cross from 
Mr. Blakedee's best rams upon a very superior lot 
of Saxony ewes. It was this flock iTi^ch first 
opened my eyes to the foolish prejudice, existing 
amongst a great many, to this cross ; and I after- 
wards had repeated proofs that the bc»t wool grown 
in the Union, if not in the world, is borne on the 
backs of the Saxony-Merino ; and that the animals 
themselves are just as hardy, and nearly, if not 
quite, as large as any others, jroducinr even mode- 
^ rately fine wool. Judge Smith is daily improvinr 
hie flock. There were beautiful Saxonies, with 
their soft, jpure, white, clean coats, from Vernon, 
N. Y.— <inut8 from the flocks of Messrs. Crocker, 
Church, and others. Their fleeces, and those of the 
Saxony-Merinos, will ji^A more perfectly dean 
wool than any Merino fleeces I nave yet met 
with, having any claims to equal fineness, which 
few of them have ; and I am fully inclined to be- 
lieve that they will produce more pounds of wool 
than any other breed, and perhaps as many of mutton. 
I saw an excdlent communication in the last num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, on 
this subject, which is taken up in the proper man- 
ner. And ^e writer may\it correct — ^ihat on ap- 
plying a powerful microscope to fibres of wool from 
sheep of different breeds, that of the finest Saxonies 
in the country is found to be but little, if any, 
less in diameter than that from some of the largest 
sized Merinos, which to the naked eve seems com- 
paratively coarse. He remarks at tne same time, 
that the {cmparent') cavity within the fibre is much 
lai^er in the Saxony ; and adds that it is this, he 
believes, which gives it its silky lustre and soft 
feel. Now, in my opinion, it is its silky lustre that 
causes the appearance of a cavity, where, in fact, 
none exists, to be greater in this variety. He says 
nothing of the spiral turns in the fibre, and com- 
parative number and fineness of the serratures, 
which produce its fdting properties, and determines 
its value to the manufacturer, whidi last, by the 
way, is all the grower cares for. But I am again 
forf^etting myselt 

The only passable Southdowns were a few 
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shown by Mr. Mclntyre ; and his* though good, will 
not lata with some I conld show 70a in this neigh- 
borhood. Indeed, I was disappointed thronffhout 
in the Sonthdowns I saw eyefywhere. The Sake- 
wells, unless I may except two or three rery fat 
wethers, fell far short of my expectation. The 
Cotswolds, osk the other hand, as far exceeded them. 
With greater size than the Bakewell, and a much 
more yaluaUe fleece, they seem to me, and I am 
confident are, animals of much better constiltttions ; 
they breed readily and regnkily, which the others 
do not ; thonj^h I presume the Bakewells will fat- 
ten at an earlier age. Mr. Sotham, of Albany, had 
a small lot of these beautiful and valuable animals, 
that pleased me exceedingly. At New York I af- 
terwards saw a few from the flock of the Messrs. 
Hallock, which showed better keep than Mr. So- 
tham's, and were consequently much larger, and 
equally fine otherwise. 

At yT^oodbuiy, Conn., is another flock of yery 
fine animals — that of Mr. Mwin — ^which he asserts 
are pure Saxony. The wool is beautiful, nicely 
washed, and neatly put up and stowed away, wait- 
ing for a higher vrice. He and his neighbors 
assure me that his flock ayerages 31 lbs. per head, 
of well-washed wool. What flock of pure Me- 
rinos, producing wool worth Hihj cents per pound, 
will yieJd more, washing the wool clean, so as to 
remoye the yolk ? At Lowell I met a number of 
the western Pemisylyania and Viiginia growers, 
with their wool for sale ; and in the Messrs. Law- 
rence's store-rooms I saw a number of the clips of 
that year. Jfticl of it u finer than am WHd grown 
north ofthemf and was so pronounced by Mr. Law- 
rence in my piesenee. The samples I brought with 
me from Lowell, as also those I took nom the 
backs of the sheep when amount tiiem, tell the 
same tale, atid itu aU Saxony-Mmno, I cannot 
now specify the flocks west of the mountains ; but 
enclose you a few loose samples, the growth of 
western flocks, which joa can examine and report 
upon. They have simply been washed on the 
sheep's backs. Mr. Anion Clement, of Philadel- 
phin, showed me some yery superior Sonthdowns 
nnd Bakewells, which he had purchased to flll 
orders — ^which he makes a business of doing ; and 
I know of no one I would sooner trust with a com- 
mission of tilie kind. 

Tour northern and eastern sheep-masters charge 
such prices for ^eir animals as we cannot affi>rd to 

y, unless it be for a single rain occasionally. 

e freight and expenses upon stock brought such 

distance are enormous; which, added to the 
prices asked, will preyent many being sold south 
or west. Hie breeders in Pennsyhnuiia and Vff- 
ginia haye caught the lesson from their eastern 
neighbors, and ask equally exorbitant prices, so 
hign that I came home without buying a hoof. 
They haye all got an idea diat the demand is going 
to be very xmtf and that it behooyes them to 
charge accoittingdy. They will spoil their market 

The inquiry of which is the best breed for this 
latitude, Ihaye discussed at some length in the New 
Orleans Commercial Times, and regret that want of 
leisure prevents my saying anything more at this 
time. Thomas Aftlece. 

Jng^etidi, Misi,, 2d December, 1845. 
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AGRICULTURE AND LANDS OF FLORIDA. 

Whilx so many farmers are emigrating from the 
east to the prairie knds and forests. of the west, and 
eyen to the country whose shores are on the 
FiEusific, it may not be unacceptable to many readers 
to know the capabilities of this southern land. 
There exists a yery general impression that Florida 
consists almost entirely of swamps and lowlands, 
^e exhalations arising from which are so destruc- 
tiye to human life as to render the country almost 
unfit for agricultural purposes. There is unqnes- 
tionably much lowland, but yenr many locations 
can be found where it is high ana entirely healthy, 
eyen in the summer. The riyer, St John's, a wide 
and noble stream for 50 miles, is nayigable for 200 
miles from its moudi. For tibe first 80 or 40 miles, 
the land on its banks is yery sandy, and its natural 
growth is nine. Such is ^e climate, howeyer, that 
even this land is said to be quite productiye, and 
will yield yery good cotton, su{;ar, tobacco, and 
com. As you proceed up the nyer towards Lake 
George and Monroe, the land becomes better, and 
diere frequently occur rich hununocks, whose fer- 
tility is indicated by heay^r growdis of the cabbage, 
nalm, ash, maple, and wUd orange trees. These 
lands produce excellent sugar, the canes measuring 
seyeFsl inches in diameter. At Pilatka, the climate 
is of a decidedly milder character, and orange trees 
which haye beeii seriously injured below, haye 
there entirely escaped the injurious eflects of the se- 
yere weather of the present season. Immediately 
opposite Pilatka .is one of the best orange groyes 
in Florida, and 1 can imagine few thincs more beau- 
tiful than this coUection of some 500 bearing trees. 
They are planted in rows twenty feet apart, and 
present a J^plar symmetrical mass of ricn, glossy 
foliage. This grove, and those above it, have 
hitherto escaped the ravages of the insect, and the 
fruit produced is said to be of a remarkably rich and 
luscious quality. As the river passes into Lake 
George, there is an island of some 8,000 acres, 
called Drayton, on which are several fine groves, 
from wfaicn some 50,000 oranges were sent to mar- 
ket the past autumn. This also has thus far 
escaped the ravages of the insect, which has been 
so destructive in St. Augustine and other ports of 
the South. 

Lake George is a fine sheet of water, about fifteen 
miles in diameter. The land on its banks is said to 
be of good character, but very little is yet taken un. 
From Lake George to Lake Monroe the river winds 
beautifully among the hummocks, and is fringed 
with the elm, the maple, and tiie alder, now in rail 
leaf and bloom, while an occasional grove of wild 
oranges or dump of palms lend their novel bean^r 
to the scene. As evening approaches, the tall 
C3rpre88e8 become the roosting-place of numerous 
wud turkeys. They are often of great ttze, and 
are scarcely inferior to the domestic ones. 

Some 30 miles before you reach Lake Monroe, 
the boat passes Beresford Lake, a small sheet of 
water, on which is an old plantation, formerly 
taken up and cultivated by Lord Beresfoid, but now 
deserted and overgrown. Just beyond this is Blue 
Spring, said to be the gem of Florida. Some 500 
yards back from the river, is a very large sp**.ig, 
and a multitude of smaller ones, Arowing uj' to • 
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fffther a masa of atroDgly snlphureoiui wator» and 
fanninff a little stream some tea feet deep, whose 
perfec£[y transparent waters empty into the St. 
John's. It is filled with fish, which can be seen 
awimming in every part of it The banks are 
aome twenty feet above the stream, quite undulat- 
ihx, and covered with palms, live oaks, magnolias, 
y wud oranges, &c. It is altogether one of tfie pret- 
tiest spots that I have seen. Immediately back of 
Blue ^j^ring is a range of country forty miles in ex- 
tent, covered with pines, beautifully undulating, 
and no underbrush whatever. It is covered with a 
apecies of crab foass, which is said to inake very 
good pasture, where this kind of pine land occurs 
without any undergrowth of palmetto, the land is 
considered excellent for either susar or cotton. 
Having a cl^ subsoil it can be readiljr improved, a 
tare case in Florida, for the land is universaUv of a 
sandy nature, and will not hold manure, and must 
inevitably be worn out in time. A favorite mode 
of manunn^ here is to pen cattle upon a certain 
spot until It is well manured and trampled in. 
From land thus prepared they sometimes raise 300 
to 600 bushels of sweet potatoes to the acre. 

Lake Monroe, a fine sheet of water, five miles in 
diameter, seems to be the spot about which settlers 
are ga^riius and the best lands are fast bcang 
taken up. The whole margin of the Lake abounds 
with mineral springs, and the lands will often pro* 
dues two to three hogsheads of sugar to the acre. 
One of the finest spots has been taken up by a gen- 
Uemanwho keeps a boarding-house for invaQds. 
For this purpose the vicinity of Lake Mcmvoeis 
wdl adapted, and houses for the accommodation of 
invalids from the North are going up every year. I 
have visited most of the West India Islands, South 
America, and difierent parts of £urope, and I am 
convinced, that for pulmonary diseases, there is no 
eUmate equal to that of Lake Monxoe* This will 
become, more generally known in a few years, and 
it win 'perhaps become the great place of resort. 
The advantages for bathing affi)rded by the nume- 
rous mineral springs (whose temperature is 75^), 
will render this vianity very desirable. Living is 
very cheap there, from the great abundance of 
game. Turkeys are numerous, and deer are found 
ever3rwhere. m a ride of 20 miles we saw sixteen 
of the latttf . Steamboats run from Savannah to 
this place and to lake Monroe, rendering the latter 
very accessible. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me,, that amid 
all the enterprise f<» which our countrymen are 
celebrated^ no one has attempted to cultivate and 
prepare the dried fruits, figs and giaj^es both 
ffovr luxuriantly hoe. The labor of preparing them 
lor mad^et ia comparatively Ught^^ and I cannot but 
think that if some enterprising man were to estab- 
lish th^ cultivation here,, and import a fijst-xate 
hand from .Sn^rrna to prepare them, he could not 
fail to reap lame profits. The fig produces most 
abondanUy, ana its cultivation requires very httle 
labar. iWe is no reason why we cannot 8U)>ply 
our own market witib that article of consumption. 
AV present, the attention of m the planters about 
L^ike Monroe is chiefly devoted to the produce of 
/ligar. The labor of planting is about the same as 
that of com, it requires cultivating only two. or 
three times during the season, and the roots will 



produce five years without mlaatiiw. The caae 
can be ground at Taylor's mill, and the aogar made 
for two to three dollars per hogdiead; the expense 
of putting up raiUs ia thus anroided. 

Some gentlemen from the North whose ill health 
compels them to lande there during the aoauaer, 
informed me that the heat, althowgh <rf longer c«a- 
tinuaace, is not so (mressive as at New York, and 
the trade winds render it quite pleasaat after ten 
o'clock in tliemonui^g. They also say that there is 
very little fever in the eoontry^ although the whites 
(many of whom have no slaves) expose theaaselves 
freely to tiie son. If sueh is the case» aetUera could 
labor here with as much safety as at tiie West; 
while, from the genial dimate. Hie rewaid of labor 
is much greater. I am of opipion, however,, diat 
no settler vdio wishes to thrive, ahonld employ 
slaves. Their indokaee».aiid the necaaaity of sup- 
porting the sick, the younff ,. and ib» aged,, would 
soon ruin him. One rood wmte man would perform 
as aauch as three of ue ordinary 8lave8,aBa among 
the many emigrants to thia country, white laboieiB 
can easily be obtained. 

One of tiie moat protoble employmenta and 
modes of investment in East Florida is the raising 
of cattle. Intelligent piantem inform me, that ail 
their ci^utal so investea yields them at least 20 per 
cent, annually. There are large tracts of jujie lands 
which produce oceeUent pasture. A herd will double 
every three or four yearn; aadthe only labor ia tend- 
ing them is to collect them several times a year to 
keep them from straying too far, and to mark the 
joung calvea. When the vacuum process of curinc 
meat shall be fully tested and brought into practical 
operation, the profits of this b wich of business will 
be neatly increased. 

Allowing in the facts that I have elated, a rea- 
sonable decree of partiality in my informants for 
the pJace oi their adoption, I am quite inclined tc 
think that the upper part of St. John's river, and 
the ridi hotteme of tike Alachua District, afioid 
many inducements to settlers, who ace convinced 
of the superiority of free to slave labor. 

JaekionviUe, E.F., Feb, 10, 1846. S. B. PABSOiia 

SHEEP HUSBANDRT. 

Afxbb so long a time, I will in some measure 
fulfil my engagement about writing you in regard 
to sheep and wool growimr. Mv intention is, and 
has ever been, to get up a flock tnat would coinbine 
as much as possible the following traits : First, a 
strong constitution ; a heavy fleece of reed wool, of 
the verv best aualit^r that tne world can boast ; and 
a just form. It has been a favorite theory with me, 
that by judicious selection and good breeding, all 
this might be efiected, and I have for years spared 
neither time» nor expense, nor travel, to bring it 
about : and if I have in any good measure efiected 
my object»it has been by selecting according to my 
best judgment disregarding. eatuely all names of 
breecis, and names of men as breedws, except so fas 
as to examine their flocks carefully, or specimens 
of them, as they have been exhibited at the shows* 
or their different lots of wool al numerous manufac- 
turing establishments. 

I have never been able to depend in the least 
upon the statements of men who pufl* their sheep in 
the difierent agricultural papers. Some of diem an 
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extremdy ignorant of the things they write about, 
and aie demved even by their own experiments, and 
do not know when wool is really poarse or fine, 
whether it is eleac^ or will waste mnch in cleansing. 
Others keep but a few, and giye them in that way 
an extra chance ; not knowing, when they pnb- 
tiflih their statements, that a few sheep on a temn 
will keep (when almost entirely neglected) in bet- 
ter order, yield more wool, increase faster, and be 
much less subject to distemper of every kind, than 
the same animals would be if a farm were fully 
stocked with them. A few sheep, on a middling 
good sized faim, may be neglected in summer or 
winter, almost as much as me deer in the wild 
forest, and become very laree, healdiy, and afford 
monstrous fleeces, from the fact that they hare so 
fine a range ; a thinff more favorable to sneep than 
all the care, hav, and grain, that can be given to a 
large flock. This is applicable to the very finest 
kinds of sheep, in eommon with o^ers. This will 
account for a part of the fine stories we get from 
some merehants or professional men newfy-tumed 
farmers, or other new beginners with sheep, who 
ascribe their success to someUiing very happy in 
their treatment, or peculiar in ue breed of their 
stock, and they feel in honor bound not to withhold 
such light from the world. Othevs there are who 
stop at no means that will enable than to sell sheep 
for breeders at exorbitant prices ; these publish ac- 
counts of what wool they get from perhaps a single 
buck, giving him some great name; fix him out 
with a pedigree, send a pichtre^ not a portrait — of 
him, to some editor [who, in several instances 
that we could name, is roundly paid for his puffing. 
Ed.], call him a Paular, a Montarco, or soma other 
Morus mMjouIit nam* of a breed* to raise an ex- 
citement, and take the advantage of it, when their 
flocks are absolutely contempwde / I could men- 
tion a score of such gentlemen whose flocks I have 
examined, or whose lots of wool I have seen at 
Liowell and elsewhere. Others take the advantage 
of strong popular prejudice known to exist in favor 
of Merino over Saxony sheep ; and knowing that 
most purchasers judge more by the outward appear- 
ance of a sheep tnan by any correct ideas they nave 
of fleeces, will ap^ spem oil, or some other grease, 
to the outer end of^the fleece of a Saxony, or some 
mongrel -of SasEony, Merino, and native stock, and 
oftener than otherwise, a mean animal of its kind« 
and sell him for a pure Merino buck. Others breed 
£rom Saxony dieep to some extent, to keep up in 
0ome measure ^e quality of their wool, crying 
down Saxony and cryin|; up Merino sheep all the 
<while, and selling their sneep as jpme unmixed 
Merinos, giving you at the same tmiea pedigree 
tliat, w^ a ht& additioB, would nuke an interest- 
ing romance ! If any one would inquire how to 
distinguidi under such cireumstanees, I would say 
the most correct information as to die quality of 
aa^ man's wool is to be had from the best manuiSac- 
tunng estad^lishments of the country; and, finally, 
after getting what information can be collected from 
different laige manufacturers, the balance is to be 
obtained by a careful examination of the flocks so 
recommended, and a comparison of flock with flock, 
as to aU important traits. 

I have lately given to ^ Albany Cultivator the 
of sereial wool-growers in difiereut parts of 



the country who do not make much noise them- 
selves in the periodicals, who, notwithstanding, are 
in my humble judgment entitled to some notice, as 
well as those who puff" their own animals so finely. 
If persons who are prejudiced against the finer 
kinds of sheep on account of their oeing tender and 
delicate in proportion as they are fine, would seieet 
an equal numoer of the best oonstitntioiiad &» 
sheep, and put them side by side with the best they 
can obtain of the inferior fl^es, they would find 
that a very large share of^aU the advantage the 
coarser kinds have over the finest kind, is during 
the first four weeks after a lamb is dropped. 

Some of the best flocks I have ever found in the 
country (after goin^ over much of it time after 
time, beginning with Vermont and New Hamp* 
shire, and ending with Virginia), are a mixture of 
Saxony and Merino, where the breeding has been 
upward, as I call it (for want of a better expression) ; 
that is, where the advantage as to quality is on the 
side of the buck. The getting of really fine sheep 
in any part of the world is, I bAeve, the fruit of un- 
common puns, nice discrimination, great perse- 
verance, and incessant care ; but it will cost nothinj^ 
to reduce the quality of any breed, but to let it 
alone. It costs a considerable sum to raise the last 
stone on some of the monuments in our oMrn coun- 
try, and some skill, but a very ordinary man for a 
tnfle would get them down. 

A few years since Vermont was celebrated 
for its fine wools ; but in the eagerness of sheep- 
masters for heavy fleeces, they have to a great ex- 
tent lost their fine sheep. Five or six years down- 
ward breeding would entirely change me character 
of the wwAi of a whole natioiL 1 have no doubt 
but an increase in weight of fleece may be effected 
while the fine quality is retained, and perhaps ad- 
vanced ; but, luce every other real improvement, it 
must cost labor, perseveraoeercaie, time, and skill. 
I am inclined to believe, that stock from the finest 
ewes, by a low wooUed buck, will genendly ftdl 
considerably below the avenge of each ewe, and 
the buck, as to cpiali^«f wool ; and I am quite sure 
that many cases willoooiir where the stock will 
not (to say the least) exoeed the buck. Such is the 
downward tendency of fdnMSl eveiythnig we have 
to do with. If this view is correct or breeding 
downward, then all that the ewes exceed the bucks 
will be nearly or quite lost If it is best for us in 
the United States to grow fine wool at all, we ought 
to be less fickle in evr course. Bmopean breeders 
are wonderfutty steady and nenevering, and whole 
districts unite as to a particmar standard. Witness^ 
the Devon cattle, the Southdown sheep, &e Berk- 
shire pigs, kc^ kc taxN SStowM, 

of ths fins of Perkins & Biown. 

Jiron, 9mmK» Co., Ohio, Feb. 1»,1846. 

lUiaiiifl Bear SsBD.^Eveijr year large quanti- 
jties of beet seed are imnorted into this country to 
supply the demands of the fannera Nothing is 
more easily grown. Set out choice roots in the 
spring, the same as for gsowing turnip or cabbage 
seed, and they will produce in abundance. For full 
paiticulafsonthissul^tsee Vol. 2,page35. The 

only additional care requisite is, as the branches get 
hnge, set small stakes around them i n a circle, and tie 
a cord from stake to stake for their support 
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A MASSACHUSETTS BARN 



I BAVK bean in nearlj ereiy State in the Union, 
and paid consideiable attention to their agriculture, 
and especially the fann buildine^a i and, after all, I 
do not know anythli^ in thii line tupetior to the 
' IS of my native State, Old Massachoaetts, for 

ininant] nnmnaHi nt the faraidr As an admir- ' 



able example of the««. I anbioin a aketch and de- 
seriptioa of one built by Mr. Cyrua Knox, of 
Patner. The ground on the front ia on a levd 
'-' the Rrat story ; back and to the aide of thii it 



__„„_. _j , , descenda, baring an open ahed, as ahovn on the 

the genoal pnrpoaee of the farmeT Aa an admir- ' left of the iketch, and a oaaemeiit atory 
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Dtter^tiontfEUvalioti. — i6,I«gadoota,wliidi 
open on to the nam floor. 

d. Stable door. 

"Hie irindoWB abde bock and forth, for the pnr- 
pOM of Tentiladon when Deeeaaaiy. 

Dtter^tiim qf Onwid floor.—a. Ban floor, 12 
fett by GO. 

bb.DoorB hmiK on iron rods and roUera over 
head, like the folding doon of the parlora of out 
modem honaea in the eitiea, opoiing and doang 
wiA emi^ ease ; made of 11 inch cTeaa etnff, and 
battened on the trntside with open battena, formed 
so aa to give the doora the appearance of pannd 
work, loe poets on each aide of the doora are 14 
inchea wide, with a piece eawed ovt of the c«ntre, 
duongfa which the doora paaa. Tbt poata are 



GaomrD Floob. — Vta. 86, 
framed into the ailla with a double codc-tODMi, to 
give atre^th. 

«e. Stone door m11«, Ifi feel long by 18 inchet 
wide, with a lip raiaad on the iaaide, againat which 
the doora real, and then Wanting with a bard 
ovtwaid. 

d. Stable, lafaetby 24,widi&xtimBforoaepair 
woiking horsee, and two yoke of oxen. 

(, Bay, 8 feet high, until it liaeaabove the stable, 
then it nine the whole length of the bam, SO feet. 

f. Store room, la feet square, with a Si^t of 
stairs leading into the cellar, 8 feet high. 

g. Bay, 16 feet by 44, until it risea above the 
calling of the store room, tbea it goea the whole 
length of the bam, 60 feet. 

hh, Uprigibt poMs ftanwd into timbera aboT« and 
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below, with lUBgs inserted for ladders, to ascend 
and descend at pleasure. 

i i t. Narrow scuttle doors, through which the 
loam is passed down into the stable below, to coyer 
the hardnan, over which the boards and plank are 
laid, as aescribed in 6, of the basement 

Description of Basement, — a. Open shed, facing 
east, 12 feet by 60. 

b. Stable, with windows the whole length, hung 
with strong strap hinges to open and shut at plea- 
sure ; also a window at the south end. The object 
of so much window is, to throw out the manure, 
and to rentilate the stable, which is 12 feet by 60. 
The ground under the stable is a hardpan, over 
which is placed every summer a layer of loam 6 or 
8 inches thick, and carefully levelled. Chi this, 
boards are laid lengthwise, some inches a^rt, and 
on these boards plank are laid cross- wise. Through 
the interstices of these the liquid manure runs 
down, and mixes with the loam, which is thrown 
out in the spring, and mixed with the manure under 
the shed, and fresh loam put in place of it, and the 
boards and plank replacea. This takes but a short 
time to do. 

c. Manger, 3 feet wide, made with plank formed 
into timbers and pinned ; not a nail about it, and 
perfectly ti^ht. Stalls are divided ofT for two cows 
or oxen eacn, to be tied with ropes fastened at each 
outer comer. 

d. Open space, 5 feet by 60 feet. 

e. Cellar, 8 feet by 16, filled with roots in the 
foil, and supplied torn the pito during winter as 
they are wanted. 

/, Bay, 8 feet by 34, running up to the roof, 27 
feet to the eaves. 

S£S* ^ h^xkk of loam the whole length of 
Btaole, except against the doors, which are guarded 
by a narrow pmnk fixture to keep the loam in its 
place, which is mixed in small quantities with the 
manure every morning as the stsibles are cleared. 

h h. Stable doors. 

i i X, Seven stone pillars 10 feet long, stanJine on 
flat stones 2 feet under ground, bolted to the sills of 
the upper story with iron bolts, made of 1 i inch 
round rods. 

The bam stands upon a strong foundation of 
stone on the west side ; both ends are laid in lime 
mortar, and well pointed with the same material. 
Hie top stones of this foundation are from 10 
to 14 feet long, by about a foot square. At the 
south end, the walls jut out on each side of the 
barn doors, and the space is filled up with earth be- 
tween, to make a gradual descent, and the egress 
easy for an empty cart or wagon to pass out into 
the adjoining meadow. The outside covering is of 
clear pine boards, well seasoned, planed, tongued, 
and grooved together, running up and down, paint- 
ed, and the rooi well shingled, and every part of the 
work done in the most substantial manner. 

Cost, — The stone and timber being on Mr. K.'s own 
land, the whole cost of this bam didnot exceed 9600, 
the work of the owner reckoned at the usual rates 
he paid to other mechanics. The presumption, how- 
ever, in my own mind is, that if he did not do the 
work of tmree men himself, he did and saved what 
was equivalent to it by personally superintending 
every stroke ; by being up at the early dawn of 
day with teams all fed, yoked, and harnessed, and 



every man phced at his proper post the moment he 
came upon the ground. I make these observations 
that no one vaay be disappointed who shall under- 
take to build a similar barn, hire his builders, stone- 
cutters, masons, and carpenters, find them plenty of 
alcohol, while he sits at the neighboring tavern 
taking into his own stomach copious draughts of 
the good creature, talking politics, &c., &., and 
finds on footing up all his duIs that they amount to 
$1,200. Here is a building which, if kept pro- 
perly covered and paiuted» wiU last a century or 
upwards. 

The ^ard adjoining on the east, has a fountain 
of ranning water brought into it by pipes. A high 
wall supporte the bank on the north side next to 
the road, which breaks off all nor&erly winds, and 
it is intended to be surrounded with sheds on all 
sides. A Travsllkr. 

jiLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 

I HAVE been an attentive reader of your paper for 
three years, and have received much valuanie in- 
fomiation from it. You have only heard from me 
as I have forwarded my yearly subscription. At 
this time I thought I would oner scMne remarks on 
the blight in the pear tree, and under-draining of 
land, from personal observation. 

In vol. 3, page 3tMj your correspondent has ex- 
pressed his opinion that the blight is a disease of 
the bark, and not of the wood in the pear tree, and 
that the remedy is found in cutting off the bark» 
and washing with strong ley from wood ashes. I 
am convinced that his theory is correct, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

About twenty yean since, I came to this place 
and located myself as a fanner. At the time, there 
was a nursery of young pear trees in the neighbor- 
hood, which was soon divided among the lorets of 
food frait : these trees have mostly been destroyed 
y the blight. Some were planted on a fann which 
I have since purchased. When I came into the oc- 
cupancy of it, there was one so lan;e that I did not 
think best to remove it for fear of destroying the 
tree ; the other was removed and planted in a very 
different soil. The tree that remained soon showdl 
signs of blight I went and cut off the limbs which 
were affected. The next season, directly after it 
had put forth ite foliage, the disease made ito ap- 
pearance again. I now resolved to cut the diseased 
part of the tree away at idl evento. I commenced 
with cutting as I supposed low enough ; but cutting 
the same hmb several times, I found the bark de> 
fective in most instances. The bark on the flourish- 
ing limbs was apparently healthy ; but, on examin- 
ing the bark on the body of the tree, I found it en- 
tirely dead ; there was not a green spot in going 
round the tree, for I took the entire bark off about 
six inches in width, and yet that tree pfodn<^ a 
good harvest of fruit ; one of the pears weighed' 20 
oz. The {ree never leafed again, out sprouted from 
the root. 

Now the examination of the above case was 
satisfactory evidence to me that the diseased part of 
the tree was the bark, and not the wood ; but for the 
remedy I am indebted to your correspondent above 
aUuded to. Although I have not oeen troubled 
with the disease since — perhaps from the fact that I 
have occasionally ^ashra my trees with the remedy 
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proposed; but I do not attribute it to that alto- 

fetner. It is my opinion that the pear flourishes 
est in a moist soil. What has led me to the con- 
clusion is this ; the trees which I fijst planted from 
tiie nursery above mentioned, were planted in a 
soil mostly composed of loam and water, found in 
digging from 6 to 8 feet deep, while the tree I have 
just described was on a soil composed of sand inter- 
mixed with mvel, to the depth of certainly 12 
feet, as found oy digging — how much deeper it ran 
I know not. It has been a matter worthy of obser- 
vation to me, that, almost invariably, the trees on 
the driest land have been destroyed. One of my 
neighbors has quite a number oi trees which are 
planted on loam underlaid with clay. These have 
suffered much from the disease. He is making 
vigorous efforts to restore them, by pruning and 
digging a trench in circular form, about 4 feet from 
the trunk of the tree, and, during the heat of sum- 
mer, filling it with water daily. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or not, is yet to be known. 

Doctor W, of this place, who has taken some 

pains and been at some trouble to procure a choice 
selection of the best kinds of fruits, observed to me 
that his pears were going to be destroyed by the 
blight, and wanted to know if I had seen any pro- 
poMd remedy which I considered efficacious. I 
tiien related the* method as proposed by your cor- 
respondent as above alluded to, in connection with 
my own observation on the subject, and gave it as 
my opinion that it would restore the trees to h^th 
aim vigor. He concurred in the opinion, and last 
spring cut off the a£kcted limbs, shaved off the 
bark, washed with the ley, and is of the opinion 
that he has restored his trees. This summer will 
probably decide the experiment. 

X have found this article so long that I shall omit 
swing anything on the subject of under-draining 
tiu another time. L. W. Httchcock. 

TaUmadget SummU Co , OhiOy Feb. 20, 1846. 

GARDENING^No. 2. 

Ha VINO thus very briefly contemplated the pro- 
pass of this art, from its introduction to the present 
time« allow me here, to give a few short sketches 
of gardens, garden-like cemeteries, and public 
walks, in various parts of the world, and at various 
times of their history. 

The most celebrated gardens in very ancient times 
were those of the kings of Assyria and Babylon. 
The form of these gardens was square ; and, ac- 
cording to Diodorus and Strabo, each side was four 
hundred feet in length. They were made to rise 
with terraces, in the form of steps. They were in 
the vicinity of the river Euphrates, from which 
they were supplied with water. These terraces 
contained fountains, parterres, seats, and banquet- 
ing rooms, with an almost endless variety of umit, 
flowttB» and plants of ornament ; it was in fact a 
oqmbination of all the splendor and luxury of East- 
ern magnificence, with the simple pleasures of 
beantifiu and verdant nature. So surprising and 
laborious was this undertaking, that tne ancients 
classed it with the various ** Wonders of the World.'* 

Many gardens belon j^ing to Jewish princes and 
subjects are mentioned m Holy Writ. The princi- 
pal one was King Solomon's, the form of which 
was quadrangular and surrounded byahighwalL 



Solomon sBLys : <* I made me gardens and paradises, 
and I planted in them all kinds of fruit trees. I 
made me pools of water, to water with them the 
groves flourishing with trees." (Ecdet. ii. 5.) 

The cemeteries of the Jews may be considered as 
a species of garden. We find that Abraham buried 
Sarah in a neld '* bordered with trees.'' Tlie se- 
pulchre of Jesus was in a garden ; and from various 
other data it is clear, that with all who could afford 
it among the Jews, the place of burial was not only 
sacred, from its use, but interesting or beautiful 
from being accompanied by some stnking or agree- 
able natural feature. 

The grove of Orontes is thus described b}r Gihbon, 
in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. *' It 
was composed of laurels and cypress, which formed 
in the most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable 
shade. A thousand streams of the purest water 
issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth, and the temperature of the air; the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic 
odors ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to 
health and joy, to luxury and love." 

An account of the gardens of die Emperor Nero 
is thus given by Tacitus in his Annals. " More- 
over Nero turned the ruins of his country to bis 
private advantage, and built a house, the ornaments 
of which were, not miracles of gems and gold, now 
usual in vulgar luxuries, but lawns and IsJces, and 
after the manner of a desert ; here groves, and there 
open spaces and prospects ; the masters and centu- 
rions being Severus and Celer, whose genius and 
boldness could attempt by art what nature had de- 
nied, and deceive with prmcely force."* 

In Lombardy, liie gardens of Monza and of the 
Isola Bella are the most noted. 

In speaking of the Isola BeUa, Wilson says: 
" Nothing can be so noble as the conversion of a 
barren rock, without an inch of earth on its surface, 
into a palace of fertility and luxury. This rock in 
1640 produced nothing but mosses and lichens: 
when Vitaliano Borromeo conceived Uie idea of 
turning it into a warden of fruits and flowers. For 
this purpose, he brought earth from the banks of 
the lake, and built ten terraces on arches, one above 
the other, to the top of the island on which the 
palace is placed. This labor has produced a most 
singular pyramid of exotics and other plants, which 
make a fine show, and constitute the chief ornament 
of this miracle of artificial beauty." All travellers 
do not, however, agree with Wilson in the above de- 
scription ; for Hazlitt remarks, that he was '* utterly 
disappointed in the Borromean Isles. Isola Bella 
resembles a pyramid of sweetmeats ornamented 
with green festoons and flowera.*' 

" Extensive flpardens of pots and boxes are cofli- 
mon on the roois of the palaces ando^er houses in 
Naples. Viewed from the streets they have a sin- 
gular effect; and, retaining their beauty and fra- 
grance from the fresh breezes in these elevated re- 
gions, and the comparative absence of that stench 
with which the ) lower atmosphere of Naples is 
almost continually charged, they are very agreeable 
to the possessors.** (Loudon.) 

M. Seterveldt's garden, near Utrecht, is a care- 
fully preserved specimen of the Ancient Dutch style 
of villa gardens. Here the grand divisions of the 
garden are made by tall, tmck hedges of beech. 
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liombeam, and oak, and the lesser by yew and box. 
lliere are arentte walks and bercean walks, verdant 
houses, rustic seats, canals, ponds, g^rottoes, statues, 
and other devices; and everything has its exact 
counterpart, and the often auoted couplet of Pope, 
" Grove nods at grove>" kc., is nowhere better 
exemplified. 

The ffardens round Rotterdam aregeneiall^ many 
feet be&w the level of the canal. On the Cingle, a 
public road which surrounds the city, are a con- 
tinued series of garden-houses, nearly a mile in ex- 
tent; these miniature villas bein^ separated from 
each other only by wooden partitions, which are 
generally neatly painted " To these the citizens 
with their wives retire on Sunday, to smoke and 
take coffee." (NeiU.) 

Notices of gardens in France previous to the 16th 
century, are rare; but at the end of this century, 
Francis I. built the palace of FontainUeaii, and in- 
troduced there some traits of the Italian mdenine. 

In the b^^ning of the 17th century, Hirschfekl 
observes, that the gardens of France consisted only 
of a few trees and flowers, some plots of turf and 
pieces of water; and the whole totally devoid of 
taste, and completely wild and neglected. 

The gardens of Versailles, the grand eflbrt of Le 
Notre, and the model of excellence in the geometric 
school, are thus noticed by different writers. ** Not 
as models of taste, but as models of a particular 
dass or character oi rardening." {Hirschfad.) " The 
sum of evervthing mat has been done in garden- 
ing." {firaSky.) ** When I reflect on Versailles 
only, and what I have seen there, I cannot but 
think that I had a foretaste of Paradise : all mv 
senses were struck with astonishment ; and diough 
I have the whole represented in fine prints, it is 
only a shadow of what was so naturally fij^red 
there.*' {Q,A Agricola.) " Such symmetry is not 
for solitude.** {Lord Byron.) 

The eardens of St. Cloud are less celebrated than 
those of Versailles, but at the present day are con- 
sidered more beautiful. At St. Cloud, nature and 
art are struggling for the mastery; whereas, at 
Versailles, art is everything. " Tne fountain at 
St. Cloud, which is called the Grand Jet, from its 
amazing elevation, and from its delightfully retired 
situation, is one of the most beautiful of the kind in 
Europe. It is formed of a single jef, which shoots 
up from the centre of a quadrangular reservoir, to 
the height of one hundred feet. The ^dens of St. 
Cloud abound in fountains ; but this simple ^e^ can- 
not fail to be preferred before all the fantastical de- 
signs of the grand cascade." (Batty.) 

There are numerous small town-gardens in Paris, 
and many houses, as in Italy, have gardens of pots 
on their roofs. The public gardens and promenades 
of France axe very numerous, and well arranged. 
The mildness of the climate makes the people enjoy 
passing much of their time in the open air, and 
their social disposition inclines them to congregate 
together. Pubuc gardens and promenades thus be- 
some necessary appendages to every town in 
France. 

Garden cemeteries are not uncommon in France, 
the most celebrated of which is called the Cemetery 
of Pire la Chaise. It contains about 70 acres of 
land, and was originally owned by a Jesuit, named 
Pire la Chaise, who was the confessor of Louis 



XTV., and from whom the cemetery takes its name. 
It was first used as a burial-place in the year 1S04 ; 
between that time and 1832, it is said that nearly 
30,000 monuments have been erected in it. { 

In GhranviUe's Travels in Rassia, we fnd the 
following : ** The Strelna road lies to the north o( 
the capital ; and an uninterrupted line of sumptooiiB 
palaces, built in every variety of ehairte, fanciful, 
and imitative architecture, flanks the right side of 
it ; while, on the left, fields, with many clumps of 
trees and brushwood, separate it from the gulf. 
Most of the country residences belonging to the 
nobility and gentry of St. Petersbuigh, have fi;aideii8 
and pleasure grounds in front of and around them. 
In Ront of tne mdens, and immediately on tfie 
border of the road, a lofty post bean inscribed on a 
small square board the name and rank of &e pro- 
prietors." 

In eeneral, extent, exotics, and magnificent arti- 
ficial uecorations, are more the objects of gudening 
in Russia, than scenes merely of picturesque beauty. 
This is accounted for, {mrtly from the general wailt 
of refinement of taste in tnat country, and partly 
from its inaptitude for tiie natural style. Tbe 
nobles of Russia, rendered aware of being distanced 
in point of civilisation by those of most other 
European countries, are resolved not only to imi- * 
tate, but even to surpass them in the display ol 
weidth. The most oovious marks ol distinction, in 
refined countries, are necessarily ftrst singled out 
by rude and ambitious minds, and hurge magnificent 
houses and gardens are desired, rather than com- 
fortable and elegant apartments, and beautiful or 
picturesque scenes ; since, as every one knows, it 
is much more easy to display riches than to possess 
taste ; to strike by what is grand, than to chann by 
what is beautiful. 

The first private botanic garden in Russia was 
that of General Demidof, begun during Peter the 
Greafs reign. In order to fill this garden, two 
botanists were sent to travel over the whole of 
Asiatic Russia. " One single anecdote will prove 
how eager Demidof was to enrich his garden, 
fieine at Rome in 1773, he found in the garden of 
the Petits Augustins del Corso, the handsomest 
orange tree he had ever seen. The monks did not 
wish to part with it, and he was obliged to employ 
a g[reat deal of money and influence to overcome 
their scruples. Having succeeded, he caused the 
tree, which was planted in the open air, to be taken 
up with an immense ball, put in a large box, set on 
a carriage made on purpose, and transported to 
Moscow." {Ddeuze.) 

In Spain, horticulture, although now practised 
with very little attention to art, is of the highest 
antiquity. The study of plants was introduced 
into Spain and Portugal by the Arabs ; and there 
was a considerable collection of plants at Seville 
early in the 11th century. The succeeding seven 
centuries present a blank, and the taste shown for 
botany in Spain and Portugal declined widi ^e 
sciences ; and that country where they had been 
cultivated, when the rest of Europe was in a state 
of barbarism, api>eared to sink into apathy, after 
having shone with the greatest splendor under 
Charles the Fifth of Spain and Emanuel of Portugal 

The oldest garden in Spain is said to be that of 
the Moorish palace of Alcazar, near Seville. ** The 
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outaide of the Alcazar is miseiable in its appear- 1 
ance ; but the first court after enterijig the gate has 
a rery grand effect I^e courts are ornamented 
with marble fountains, and are well shaded with 
corridors, supported by marble pillars. The garden 
is said to have been laid out by the Moors, and is 
preserved in its original state. It contains walks 
paved with marble, and parterres laid out with 
evergreens and shaded with orange trees. In many 
parts of it there are baths, supplied by marble 
fountains from an aqueduct, and there is a contri- 
vance for rendering the walks one continued foun- 
tain, by forcing up small streams of water from 
minute pipes, in the joinings of the slabs, which, in 
"diis climate, produces a most grateful efiect." 
{Jacob,) 

** £1 Retiro, the seat of Count ViUalcazar, lies a 
few miles from Malaga, and was formerlv a royal 
residence. The gardens are laid out in the Moor- 
ish style, with straight cypress walks. They are 
remarkable for the Jakes, tountains, and beautiful 
water- works which they contain, the curious shapes 
into which the trees and shrubs are cut, and the 
great variety of flowers cultivated." {Lotidon.) 

L. T. Talbot. 

FAT HEIFERS. 

Is February last, Mr. Clift showed and sold in 
New York two very superior fat heifers ; one was 
four and-a-half years old, weighing 1,670 lbs. live 
weight; the other, three years old, cominfl^ four, 
weighing 1,610 lbs. The oldest was bred dy Mr. 
Clift ; the other, and the better, was bred in West- 
em New York. Both were high grade Short- 
Horns. Their quarters alone weighed nearly 2,000 
lbs. They did great credit to Mr. Cliffs feeding. 
Their dead proof was admirable, as their living 
handling indicated. The following is Mr. C.'s 
statement of their feeding. 

Carmelt Putnam Co,, N,Y, 
My method of feeding these heifers was as follows : 
They were both in what we call good strong flesh to 
begin with, when turned out to pasture last spring ; 
they had previously, for about one week, four quarts 
of cob and com meal a day each. After mn- 
ning the usual time at grass, or it may be a little 
earlier, on account of the drought which prevailed 
throughout the season, I commenced to give them 
a sheaf of oats each, and a feed of green com daily ; 
this was continued untQ the time ol green com was 
over ; this was followed by only one feed of meal 
per day, oats and com, and sometimes buckwheat, 
mixed in about equal quantities, and never to ex- 
ceed eight Quarts to eacn heifer, a day. This, it 
may be saia, was pretty light feeding as respects 
gram, and especially in an attempt to make very fat 
or extra animals. 

But what I conceive to have been the greatest aid 
or benefit in the laying on the flesh of these heifers 
was» that during the time they were on hay, they 
were well protected by shelter, and had clean litter, 
and the privilege at au times of ffoing to a mow of 
the choicest fine sheep hay, sucn as I cut on my 
old upland meadows early in the month of June, 
and had put up as men as possible. 

I could write a longa rticle on the great import- 
ance of having the proper grass, and o^ing out of 
it the right sort of nay, for the fattening of sheep 



and cattle, and for cows giving milk, &c. Every 
observing farmer ought to know at least, that for 
such stock, in order to have them do well and make 
a profitable return in any given time, their hay 
should be of a superior quality, and such as ther 
will eat readily. Doubtless, in all profitable feea- 
ing of sheep and cattle, for the shambles, some kind 
of grain and roots should be fed regularly and daily. 
But all the grain given them, with hay that they 
will not eat with good appetite, will fall far short 
of making them what they may be made, in feed- 
ing less grain and the right sort of h^. Another 
thing is, as ^ey advance in flesh and fatness, the 
more delicate and dainty are they in the choice of 
food, and the more clean should be what is given to 
them. It is true that I obtained less for the heifers 
in market than I had anticipated, viz., only $190^ 
or about <p9.50 cts. per cwt Their live weight was 
1,670 and 1,610 lbs., and the butcher who slaughter- 
ed them, informed me, that their quarters weighed 
1,988 lbs. L. D. Curr. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH GUANO. 

As the time approaches to determine what ma- 
nures shall be used for spring" crops, I take the 
liberty of sending you what I know of die effects 
of guano the past season. It is little to be sure; 
but as I feel much better satisfied of its value than 
before this experience, perhaps it may have the 
same effect upon others. At least one-half of the 
experiments 1 have seen tried have failed, and the 
experimenters heartily discouraged and frightened 
from further use of it ; not by any fault of the ma- 
nure, but from want of care in using it. 
^ The most favorable results, as yet, have been 
with wheat, applied both at the time of sowing and 
in spring. In most cases it has been sown broad- 
cast, in a pure state, without being mixed, and con- 
sequently liable to great loss by evanoration, unless 
the soil by chance contained something capable of 
retaining me gases. I presume in this way its effect 
will not be seen for more than one or two crops, 
and will give rise to the opinion that it will not laist 
- Experiments on com have not done as well. In 
some cases, half a nil has been thrown on the 
«rop, and but slighSy mixed by the planter, the 
com carelessly dropped and covered ; there most of 
it Hes still, for auffnt I know: one ^n^ is certain, 
not more than half of it has ^et made its appear- 
ance above ground. In other instances, it has oeen 
mixed with rich earth, or coal ashes, just before 
using, in proportion of two or three times its bulk, 
amounting to about &e same thing as not being 
mixed at all, so far as preventing the grain from 
germinating is concerned ; these all shared the same 
Fate as the first No one oomplains of its effect on 
what did get above ground ; in fact it is admitted to 
do good above most manures of the same value ; but 
then for this crop it is considered a kind of kill or 
cure medicine, which they are not over anxious to 
try except in desperate cases. I do not know one 
instance in which the application has been made in 
a way to receive the full benefit of its action, not 
excepting the small experiments made by myself. 

I bougnt a few hundred pounds last spring with* 
out mucn faith, and with small hope of getting my 
money back, which was rather lessened than in- 
creased by the tough stories I had read of its aston* 
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ushinf eflects: it seemed to require something in 
addition to its own merits to make it sell. Ton 
may suppose, and it is the case, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, I was not over particular in using it 

On the Ist of April I mix^ a quantity with damp 
coal ashes, whicn immediately caused such an 
escape of gas as my eyes and nose never before met 
with from manure (a). This henm to give me a 
better opinion of my guano, ana although I was 
well aware some of the best of it was fast depart- 
ing, I felt glad of it, for it was some satisfaction to 
know from experience that it was formed of such 
material. I immediately spread some of the mix- 
ture oyer a ^iece of winter wheat, on the poorest 
gravelly hill in the field, ai the rate of 180 pounds 
of guano to the acre. I thought if it woula show 
itsdf there* it would anywhere. For grass it was 
used in the same way. For com, mixed the same, 
and put in the hills, at the rate of 300 Ibe. guanq 
per acre. • 

As the experiments were not eommeneed with a 
Tiew to test its value minutely, none of the crops 
were measured ; but from a careful examination at 
harvest, I think the wheat was increased oM-halfy 
and the straw lengthened some six or eig^t inches, 
over that adjoining on the same kind of soil. The 
heads were well nlled, indicating heavy weight of 
(;rain ; whilst their neighbors stood erect as if wait- 
ing for a further supply. Hie increased growth ol 
thexrass was very perceptible in ten days i^ter the 
application, and the crop of hay inereased at least 
one-ihiTd, 

The com, although not more than two*thirds of 
it came up, was better than any adjoining, treated 
with same value of poudrette, ashes, and sugar- 
house dirt, all of whicn, from previous experience, 
I hold in hi^h estimation. On some rows near I 
tried some unne, which has surpassed dther of the 
others ; but as I did not know its cost, could not as- 
certain its comparative value. I obtained enough 
for an acre in return for a litde work and an outlay 
of 50 cents ; and plenty of it may be had on most 
farms at the same rate. 

I do not anticipate la6tin|; eftcts from these 
ajpplications of guano, from its not being properly 
mixed before sowing, and then used as a top-dress- 
ing (except on com) on a loose soil, with everything 
to facilitate the speedy evaporation of its soluble 
puts, and little to prevent it ; it would be singular 
if it proved beneficial for a longer time. I gave half 
a haindful to some hills of com when uey were 
about 18 inches high, but saw no efiect 

To sum all up, Ihave no doubt of its importance 
as a manure, more valuable than any in (general 
use, requiring only a few judicious applications to 
bring it into the good graces of even old-fashioned 
farmers We look to you as head master for direc- 
tions (6). Issue the order, we will obey, only don't 
talk about too small quantities, we are not accus- 
tomed to that in this land of moss bankers and 
muscles. D. K. Y. 

Syopeth (late Oyster Bay), Long Island, 

(a) By reference to our March number, page 76, 
line 22, and on, our correspondent will see that by 
mixing ashes or lime with guano, it rajjidly expels 
ihe ammonia, the most valuable part of it It was 



this which so affected his ** eyes and nose" as he 
speaks of above. 

(6) Our correspondent had not our last numbei 
when he wrote the above article. In that he will 
find the requisite directions. 

POLLElT CATTLE. 

f MiTST ask the favor of you, to look out at your 
leisure, for the polled dairy cattle for me. It is not 
desirable that they be large. My own observation 
satisfies me that large breeds usually are not as rich 
and copious milkers in proportion to size, as small 
breeds. An inauiiy in your paper might lead to 
the discovery of the desired stock. Color is also 
unimportant, though red or roan is preferred. 
Whether foreijfn, ^ade, or native, is immateriaL 
The only requisites are to be poQedt with high dairy 
qud^eations, and good form and constitution. 

We have a good many poUed cattle in this region, 
usually small, some of which are callei here good 
milkers. I have three of them, which, if fat, would 
weig^ only about 450 nett — ^that is, 112i per Quar- 
ter. In the height of the milking season, upon clover 
pasture, they will yield each 16 to 20 quarts daily. 
Is this good milkinff in proportion to size ? [Yes ; 
very food indeed. &.] How does it compare wilb 
your best dairy stock at the North, not forgetting 
their small size ? [The comparison is highly favor- 
able to the South; we have few such gem animals 
at the North, we regret to say.] From such ma- 
terial as these three cows, can I reasonably hope 
to breed a tribe of polled cattle valuable for dairy 
purposes ? [Yes ; if put to a bull bred from a good 
milking strain.] Your answers fully, and in detail, 
to these inteirogatories, will materially oblige me. 
It is very important, as you know, to start in 
breeding with the right sort of stock. 6. W. J. 

Milton, N.C„ Feb., 1846. 

Can any of our readers inform us where we can 
procure polled cows, which are not only themselves 
good milkers, but have been bred from milking 
ancestors ? We woidd also like a bull or two at a 
moderate price. We were alwavs greatlv in favor 
of polled cattle, as the horn is of very little use. It 
consumes considerable food to make it grow, and 
keep up its waste. Besides, homed cattle are dan- 
gerous to themselves and to men. Tliey cannot be 
packed in yarding, in stable, or in transportation, as 
close as the polkd cattle, nor are they so easily 
handled in any position. Why, then, should we 
cultivate the horn ? Some contend that a homed 
animal is the handsomest Why, we know not 
To our taste utility it beauty ingrowing the domestic 
animals. If we were keeping sheep, we would soon 
have a flock of Saxons and Merinos without horns. 

But to cattle again. How long and how often 
must we ask the fanners of Uiis countr3r to pay 
more attention to the dairy qualities of their cows ? 
How few, in breeding, ever regard this point, or 
indeed any point at alt ! Pray do awake to your 
interests, and take some pains in this matter. When 
asked to purchase gooa milking cows (which we 
frequently are), we scarcely know where to look 
for them, except among ihe high-priced Durhams. 
This is diflffraceful to the county, and shows an 
apathy in breeding good milkers, among the great 
body of our fanners, whidi is really astonishu^. 
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TO KEEP NEW LANDS IN GRASS. 

Ab I hare spent the beel of mj days in the 
ivoode, Aia is toe fint time T have attempted to 
write. Ton will not expect mncb of me i bat as 
others have bad sametbiin to say of flieir country 
in your columns, why not I ! The people of West- 
era Pennnflvsnia are very much engaged in the 
business of lombering. Our forests present a foi- 
midable grovlh.Bomeof the pine trees of which are 
from 4 to S feet in diameter, and Stoa 120 to IfiO 
feet high — some declare there are individBal trees 
200 feet hizh. These are inteimi;ied with a stnrdT 
growth of Deech and maple, and mo«t other kinds' 
of timber peculiar to our country — consequently, 
Aere is chopping and logging for bovs to do here 
before they can go to fanning. And iWt is not all, 
there are some stamps and roots in the way after 
this ; bnt sometimes we get good crops of potatoes, 
com, wheat, and oats, and we sometimes ret good 
grass ; and we want to know what is the best way 
to keep those grasses in, for they frequently mn 
out before the stumps and roots fet sufficiently 
tolted BO that we can break up with the plow to 
advantage (a). What are the beat manures we can 
set here, seeing lime is high, and a considemble 
ustance off to haul it ; and plaster the uune, only 
97 to 810 per ton ; and your guano and poadrette 
are stiU fabler off (i). Oursoilisgeneraliy asaody 
loam— in some places a gravelly loam. 

I should like to keep mv farm in grass as much 
~,B I could at present, and clear for grain every year. 



as my stock mcreasee foster than my pastures and 
meuows. I should like to have some of your 
choice implements and farming tools here to try 
eiperiments with ; also some otyour Meiino sheep 
ana Short-honied cattle, to draw logs with, and see 
if they would outdraw my Bakewell steers; and, 
Anally, Mr. Editor, please to give us all the iufoT- 
nation you can how to manage our farms and 
stock in this iiew country. A Yoitho Farhxr. 

(a) We have had considerable experience ii 
clearing and cropping forest lands, and the host 
method we found to keep in the grass was, as soon 
as it began to run out, to let the first gtonih of the 
season go to seed, and when the seed was ripe, roll 
down die nasB with a roller. The second growth 
also ehoald not be disturbed, and if any bare 
spots show tiiemselres in the month of Auguirt, 
or the toUowii^ 'P^lll?' ''"^to^ them, then sow 

rss seed end roll, ife fog or dead grass would 
rather in the way of mowing the next year, we 
therefore should prefer pasturing it, and mowing 
the succeeding vears. By this system the land lies 
idle one year; out this gives it an excellent oppc- 
tunitT to re-seed and manure itself; and coneidt 
ing the low price of land in alt new countries, it ._ 
(he best and cheapest plan we know of. Ajiolher 
meAod is, to barrow tne bare places (he moment 
tbefrostiBfluffldentlyont of the^undtodo so in 
the spring, sow grass seed plentifully upon them, 
tiien sow plaster over the whole field at the rate ol 
three bushels per acre, and as soon as the grass gets 
np to a good bile, turn the cattle upon it, and keep 
nem there the whole seasoa In the fall of the 
year go over the field with dung beetles and beat 
the droppings of the cattle fine, and in doinK so, dis- 
tribute them as evenly as possible. Follow " ' 



course two vears, and the meadows will usually 

produce good crops of hay again. 

(6) Ashes are usually cheap in a new countn, 
and these, whether leached or unleached, should be 
carefully saved and applied broadcast upon the 
land, at the rate of 20 to 30 bushels per acre. There 
is no better top-dres«ng for grass lands. Lime or 
plaster may be applied when cheap. As to other 
anures, they are usually too costly to think of in 
new country. 

For farther particulars on the subject of cultivat- 
ig newly cleared lands, we refer our correspondent 
I VoL 3 of the Agricnlturiat, pages 3 and 174, 

HOOD'S BALANCE GATE. 
Thi inventor of this gate having felt the incon- 
vsnienee aad danger connected with the ordinary 
raad gates, arising from the necessity of getting out 
of the eaniage and leaving the horses, to open the 
gate,*Bnd again, after leading than through, being 
abided to return and shut it, thereby exposing his 
vehide to be ran away with, gave nis mind to the 
■abjeet, and the result was the plan of the above 
gate, which he nowsabmitslo those inlaested, and 
as antirdv adapted to obviate this danger and troa- 
ttle; bMidea, beingacomplete protection against the 
inroads of e«Hle, aait wUI be seen, by examining 
the priDdple, that n carriage cannot pass through 
witboat lekvii^ it closed. The gate has been iB 
nee now for twelve months ; never be«i out of older, 
twd on no occasion has it failed to answer the pur- 
intended ; and it can be made very ornamental 
•a wellMua^. 



Fia. 34. 

The gate is hong on a centre, and surTonQd«d by 

fence as represented by the drawing, and may be 
either square or oval, according lo fancy, with two 
openings of die ordinary width, with posts furnish- 
ed with catches, to receive the latches at the end of 
the K^; these latches are moved by either of the 
handles placed on the top-radl «f the gate, abost 
4 feet from the centre poeL 

It will be observed on reference lo the skelch, 
that die gate is always open for the admission of 
carriages, for ingress or egress. The driver cornea 
up to the handles farthest from the opening he en- 
tered by, he unfastens the latches, and, by a slight 
push, he sends the gate to the opposite post, when, 
by the impetus given to it, it faslens itself, and ho 
then can drive 00 without moving from his seat. 

A model can be seen at the ^ricultuial Ware- 
house of A. B. Alien, No. 187 Water Street, and 
inoniries answered. 

The gate is always to be seen at the entrance to ' 
the farm of the inventor, Axdkbw Hood. 

Wt.Mfdd, Stattn hkmd. If. T. 
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THE GARDEN.— No. 3. 

Now up and away, country lassies, fair and 
irown; wrap your shawls about vo«, and we will 
soon find out what is to be eot ready for our summer 
campaign. First, we w3l loosen the wrappers 
about tne tender shrubs; stir the top-dressing of the 
borders ; rake the grass plots, ana the leaves that 
have gathered under the oushes, and then all will 
look neat and ready for the next warm rain. The 
seed-box must be inspected, and supplied with such 
as failed of the last year's crop; the labels must be 
taken out, and rewritten ; ^e props and small lad- 
ders for everlasting pea and other shoot vines must 
be neatly re-paihted — of course they were mended 
last autumn, and put carefully away — ^it is rather 
too late to have new ones made now, when one is 
almost ready to use them. Among the first spring 
work in the garden, the last trimming should now 
be done, as shrubs are liable to be much injured, or 
• even killed, by beinr trimmed when the sap is in 
full flow, and the leal buds expanded. 

As I shall have very little to say about gardening 
for some months, I must not omit here to warn the 
ladies of one plague which will mar the beauty ojf 
their choicest plants, unless timely care be taken to 
prevent it. I mean the snails, or slugs, as they are 
more properly called, which are so destructive to 
vegetation, that I have known in a wet season, 
when more numerous than usual, every plant in 
the garden defetced by them, and scarcely a leaf 
escaped their ravages. But however disagreeable 
it may be to have one's flowers devoured so uncere- 
moniouslv,it is a mere trifle compared to the horror 
of the risk one runs of eating the depredators boiled 
in the spinage, or turning up a fine fat one on the 
lettuce, while dressing it at dmner. Bah ! the very 
thought is enough to make one eschew vegetable 
food for the rest of the season. Yet I have seen 
both happen at a well-ordered table ! The war 
should begin in the autumn, and every snail be de- 
stroyed as soon as found ; tiiey then congregate in 
numbers just below the surface of the ground, 
around posts, trees, and shrubs, as well as under 
flowerpots; in short, wherever they can find a se- 
cure, damp lodging for the winter. If ihej^ are 
cleared well from mese hiding-pbces, and killed, 
they will hardly become so numerous as to be very 
troublesome the next season. 

Every one must have noticed, when at work in 
the spnng, little dusters of bluish-white globules, 
almost transparent, under die little clods oiearth on 
the beds and borders; these are the eggs, which are 
deposited in April and May, and are eaSly destroyed, 
if thrown out where the sun will shine upon them. 

An excellent way to capture those tnat have 
escaped the vigilant eye of tne gardener in the early 
part of the season is, to spread cabbage, or any 
other thick leaves, about the plant you widi to pro- 
tect, and examine them while the dew is on in the 
morning — ^for even snail-huntinff requires early 
rising. They will be covered wi& them. Dip the 
leaves in water, and the snails will fall ittstanuy to 
the bottom ; but as they do not easily drown, care 
must be taken not to throw the water on the 
ground, nor let it stand unnoticed too long, or they 




will crawl away, and go to work again as merrily 
as ever! Anotner method, equally efiective, and 
much mora eonvenient, as it will entrap them dur- 
ing the day-^but stop — ^I must not go quite so fast 
— my fair friends will pardon me for keeping this a 
profound secret, lest I should be suspected of doing 
anjTthing to encourage lazy habits, after all die 
homilies I have written upon the advantages of 
early rising. 

A lady's dress should always be ad^ted to her 
employment, and is of more importance m the gar- 
den than she perhaps is aware of. The material 
must be strong, or it -will be rent to tatters in the 
shrubbery ; pfiin in color, or it will too soon show 
dirt; without trimming, and short, or it will always 
be in the way, and look untidy. Summer winds are 
hard upon the complexion, therefore, her neck and 
throat will be covered by tibe deep cape of her gar- 
den bonnet; and 
if she will try 
the advantages 
of thick, wash 
leather gloves, 
with a broad 
GAnDzn 6lovk^-7xo. 3a stifi* cufi* to pro- 
tect the hands and wrists from the sun and bnais» 
she win wonder how she ever did without them. 

Hm dioeft— flhall I give a drawing of one of them 
also ? Dear Mr. Editor— it must come out>-but I 
tremble for the efieet of my next paragraph— how 
eon I recommend fpsm elastic shoes to young ladies, 
who perhaps pride themselves upon being like 
her wnose 

— ** fiMt beneath her petticoats, 
Like little mice stole in and oat, 
As if they feaied the Ught" 

" Little mice," indeed ! Why, a lady's feel, 
cased in high gum shoes, are as ugly as black pud- 
dings, or young walruses ; and, as to fearing the - 
light, they seem to have such an undue sense of 
their own importance, that it is almost impossible 
to hide them. I believe &e least said upon this 
ugly subject is best ; but if the giris have not dis- 
cretion enough to wear them, they had better give 
up working before breakfast; wnich is die only 
time I can, with a safe conscience, advise them to 
devote to it 

She must also have her own tools, and attend to 
them herself; adways rub, clean, and put them in 
their own pktce, as soon as she has done with them. 
A hidy*s spade should be about half the usual 
width, with a handle as light as is consistent with 
strength ; two trowels, of different sizes, with the 
sides sharp and turned inwards, so as to take up 
small pUmta without disturbing the earth about the 
roots ; a small iron rake ; a hoe ; a pruning knife ; 
a pair of scissors, so contrived, as to nold the flower 
after it has been severed from the stem ; and a 
basket to receive die weeds as fatH as they are pull- 
ed up. In addition to these, which are absolutely 
indispensable, she ought to have a small light 
wheelbarrow, with long handles, carving upwards, 
which, by throwing the weight prindpellj upon 
the wheel, is moved with much more facility than 
those with long, straight handles ; does not strain 
the shoulders so much, and is better suited to a wo- 
man's dress, as she is not obliged to b«id the body 
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80 mvch forward, which throws the skirt upon the 
nound, and puts her every moment in danger of 
Being tripped up, and having her nne broken. 




Laous^ Whsblroibow. — Fio« d9. 

With this supply of tools, a lady can trim her 
shrubbery, transplant and weed with great com- 
fort to heraelf , and advantage to the garden. £. S. 

CO UNTRT SCHOOLS. 

PKEMrr me to make a brief reply to the article on 
Country Schools, in your February number, in 
which your correspondent, S. H. R., having, as I 
think, misunderstood me, expresses her dissent from 
my opinions, and intimates ner belief that, on more 
mature deliberation, I shall find reason to alter my 
views. As she has done my communication for 
December the honor to notice it at some lengdi, it 
would be discourteous not to thank her for the 
trouble she has taken to correct what die thinks 
my errors; and to assore her, that without chane* 
inf my opinions as there expressed, I agree entirely 
with her on most points of this veir important sub- 
ject I would, however, request ner to re-peruse 
my remarks, and I think she will then see that, in- 
stead of differing so widely as she at present appre- 
hends, we are occupying the same ground, on 
which she proposes to take a step inp advance of 
me in ascending the hill of science. 

I spoke of tne present general incompetency of 
the teachers of our public schools, and the conse- 
quent necessity for private instmction ; while your 
fair correspondent, with commendable esprit de 
corpSf proposes that a prior step be taken, by " in- 
creasing tne number of those who are now obtain- 
ing, in the Normal Schools," the desired requisites 
for teachers. This, at least tacitly, admits Uie 
truth of my position, that all our schools wn not yet 
supplied with well educated teachers, and hence 
the necessity for increasing the number of students 
who are candidates for the office — ^in this I agree 
entirely with S. H. R. ; and moreover, as I have 
great confidence in the wisdom and ability of my 
New York and Eastern neighbors, I am willing to 
have all the aspirants educated in the schools she 
so warmly recommends, until we, lazy Southrons, 
shall have public spirit enough to establish such for 
ourselves. 

I would have the number of good schools, pri- 
vate and public, increased until every child in the 
country should have the opportunity of learning 
everytning which can make him or her shine in the 
sphere qt iiie in which he or she is placed ; for, in 
exact proportion to the increase of good schools, 
will be the value placed by the community upon 
education ; and when we shall have four times the 
present number, all supplied with competent and 
conscientious teachers, men, but not till tben, I 
shall think the necessity for private instruction 
materially lessened. 



Again, I spoke of the general unwillingness of 
farmers to pay schoolmasters. S. H. R. thinks that 
those who are qualified for the task riiould ** re- 
ceive an adequate compensation." Certainly they 
ought to be amply paid for imparting the knowledge 
they have acquired ; but first, we must try to re- 
move the stumbling-block, and nmke these farmers 
willing to qpen their purses. For this evil, my in- 
genuity can devise no remedy which would not be 
worse than the disease. 

I honestl]r trust her fears are groundless, that 
'* the irresistible eflfect" of the adoption of my plan 
'^ would be effectually to destroy the public 
schools," as I believe there are comparatively very 
few parents who would withdraw their children 
from the care of such teachers as S H. R. predicts 
*' every district school in the State" will at no dis- 
tant time be supplied with — " thoroughly impressed 
with the responsible duties of their station — ^intel- 
lectually and morally prepared for their discharge — 
and cajMible of training the expanding minds oi our 
youth in every department of science, from the 
lowest to the highest" 

I, however, retain my belief, that all the com- 
bined advantages of a public course of instructioa 
cannot compensate for the evils which must result 
to the pure minds of children, from the daily con- 
tact with numbers — and therefore, /or gtWf eepe* 
dally 1 1 still advise maternal care, and uifler paren* 
tal inspection, a good governess. S. H. R. wiU also 
find that I did not allude to wealthy parents, when I 
recommended a union of two or three families to 
employ and ray a private teacher. Those of my 
friends who nave made the experiment most suc- 
cessfully, are neither able to give their children an 
expensive education, nor have they the time to 
spare from the never-endinx duties of plain farmers' 
wives, to attend as they &n would do, to the in- 
struction of their little ones. 

I cordially thank S. H. R., for her ^invitation to 
visit the Normal School of which slie speaks so 
hij^hly, but, alas ! my crest is a snail in its shell, 
with the motto, ** I cannot leave home." I have 
therefore little hope of being at liberty to indulge in 
such an excursive pleasure, as such a visit would 
afibrdme; but as lam, wiUk characteristic haste, 
maturing a plan for casting my shell, and cre^^g* 
to the Falls of St Anthony, exploring the Mammoth 
Cave, and perhaps taking some views from nature 
among the Rocky Mountains, I do not despair of 
being able so to arrange it, that I nmy find Albany 
in my route thither, or on my return. £. S. 

Eutatoah 

To TAKE THE Shell ot Paint feom Rooms. — Let 
three or four broad tubs, each containing about 
ei^ht gallons of water, and one ounce of vitriolic 
acid, be placed in the new painted room, near the 
wainscot ; this water will absorb and retain the ef- 
fluvia from the paint in three days, but the water 
should be renewed each day during that time. 

* Aye, when I go, I mean to creep, for, truly. I love 
not railroadfl, except through an often-timvelled coun- 
try—one might as well mount upon the wings of the 
wind, to fly with the next flock of wild geese or 
paiseDger pigeons, and take " a bird's eye view" of th« 
wooden or natare and art, as to whiri over the ground 
behind a huge cauldron of boiliqg water 1 
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FOREIGN AORICULTURAL NEW8. 

By the tteam ship Hibernia, we an in receipt of 
our foreign journals up to March 4th. 

M A BK XT8.— %i«Aef were neglected. OoUon quite firm, 
with a speculative feeling ; some fluctuations during 
February and March, but it bad settled down to about 
the same rates as ruled per our last Hour dull. Btef 
an improTed demand. Btrk in little request Lard 
has ^llen. ChtetB little doing. Chiamo advancing and 
in good demand. Naval ttores in moderate request 
Rice much wanted. SmU have advanced. Jbbcuco 
steady. Wool the same. 

Money, — The rate of interest had slightly declined 
since our last, and the money market was considered 
easier. 

7^ Weaiher was very mild throughout February, so 
much so as to push the wheat forwanl and endanser 
its being injurA by March frosts, should they fiill 
heavily. 

T7u Com Law$. — Sir Robert Peel will undoubtedly 
be able to get these odious laws repealed in due time. 

Cholera among CattU. — A violent disease is rsging 
among the cattle of Russia, similar in eveiy respect 
to the cholera. 

Pricet ai which Oram can be grown m EnghncL—' 
Wheat 4s. 10|d. the bushel, or 698. the quarter ; barley, 
Ss. lOid., or 238. lOd. per quarter; and oats 38. 3|d. 
per bushel, or ISs. 4d. per quarter, including rant and 
all other charges. 

Indian Cbm.— Father lifetthew and other benevolent 
persons are making exertions to introduce the use of 
Indian com in Ireland and Great Britain, in bread, 
cake, and pudding, as used in the United States. 

7b Dettroy QooiAerry CaUrpiUartj^l destroy these 
bv shaking them from the tiees, then by tying « piece 
of Cabbage-leaf around the stem of tsee with a circle 
of gas tar upon it This prevents the caterpillars 
from again ascendine, and when without food they soon 
perish. — Far, HerauL 

7b Pmervt Atotoes.— I am happy to state th«t all 
which were packed in charred sawdust charred old 
tan, and other refuse, as well as those packed in dry 
turf-ashes, are as sound and free from disease as could 
be wished: they are dry, mealy, and fine flavored; 
but those tnat were pitted or padced in the usual way 
have rotted wholesale, and the efiluvia arising fiom 
them is very unpleasant— Ik 

Qtrman JTamiiNg.-^ Agriculture is improrittg rapidly 
in some districts of this part of Germany, particularly 
in the neighborhood of those towns which have much 
trade with England in l^rain, and the consequence is 
that the land is now raising ia value. I know of in- 
stances where, within the last twenty years, the value 
of land has been increased to more than double. But 
there is still great room for improvement The land 
is farmed, for the most part by proprietors whose pro- 
perties vaiy from three to thousands of acres, accord- 
ing to the districts in which they are sitQated. In 
some localities the flLrms are all small, in which case 
the fiirm buildings are all collected in villages. Some- 
times as many as seven or eight compose a village. 
Farms of this description are to be found near the 
towns, which they supply with milk. The farm- 
house and offices ara geneiall)] connected and imder 
the same rooC This building is oblong, with roofs at 
the gables as well as at the sides. One end is devot- 
ed to the dwelling-house, before which is a patch of 
ground very neatly laid out as a kitchen and flower 
garden. The kitchen fire is often on the outside of 
the wall, which divides the farmer's rooms from the 
rest of the building, which is tenanted by the cows on 
the one side, and the horses on the other, and the carts 
and implements are placed between them; while at 
the end are large Iblmng doors, which close in all the 



fiinner*s movable property. But the generality of the 
farms are larce, and possessed and farmed by a most 
respectable class of men, many of whom are men of 
education ; and they are all distinguished for their great 
kindness and hospitality. The house on such firms 
is quite separate from tne offices, and is surrounded 
generally by an extensive garden. The offices are in 
the form of a square, inclosing an area in the middle 
for the accumulation of the manura. They consist 
of byre, stable, and sheep-shed, erain-shed— mr all the 
grain iekept in houses instead of stack8*-«nd servants' 
houses. The buildings are often erected accoidinff 
to the most approved principles fi>r convenience and 
comfort to the animal^ The sheep ara always kept up 
in the winter, when they get potatoes and hay, and 
the greater part of the summer, when they got clover 
Some of these sheds ara very lane, capable of contain 
ing 1500 sheep. There is a walk made along the side 
of one of the walls, and the area between it and tibie 
other wall is divided into compartments, by means of 
railings, designed to hold a certain number of sheep ; 
each of these divisions is furnished with a rack for the 
hay and clover, and troughs for ground food : and a 
small gate leads from the side walk to each division, 
so the keeper can supply the diffiirent lots with food, 
and inspect them witnout much trouble or disturb- 
ance to the whole flock.— %XninM< of «^. 
• jMnamtageB of Mamg SoiU,-^l may uMntion that in 
improving land I found that nrixing of d^fflaeM toiZ«, 
ana giving them a stimulus, is the most eflectoal mode 
of iniprovemettt For example : alter draining mossy 
soil, 1 found the muad too soft to bear the tread of 
horses; and a hiUock of gravel being near at hand, I 
spread three or four inchM ef it over tiie moss, and 
aner ploughing, gave the ground fint dung, aad the 
following year lime. The produce was great, and the 
land has since produced superior ^rass.— -iSSrot JRir. 

Doubk Ciitotfc.— Then is nothing new in growing 
two crops together and at the sanae time ; we have in 
our island followed that syttem with success, ever 
since I can ramember, aad ttiat is upwuds of thirty 
years. For instance, when we grow a pannip cron 
which we find advantageous as ibod for our mUch 
cows, as it makes both milk and butter, sweet, rich, 
and food, we dibble beans in doable rows, the oeans 
four mches apart, with an interval of six or eight feet 
to the next rows, after which we sow the pannip- 
seed, hanow it, kc^ and we generally nap a good crop 
of each. The crop of beans does not seem to injoro 
in the least the parsnip nop. We generally grow 
beans with our spring and late cabMge crops. Im 
every third row of cawages we dibble beans between 
each «abbage. We oftsn follow tke same system with 
our crop of potatoes— dibble beans between the sets 
in every third row of potatoes, leavuu^a distance of 
about two yards between each bean. The beans seem 
to thrive amazingly by this manner of planting, and 
the main crops ara not in the least injnrad bt it By 
this system the faraoer is greatly benefited, naving at 
the same time an undeigvcHind and top crop. 

TbMemiamthtyakuof Cow for &$ Aodxutwiof 
CVeaei.— Provide a number of half-pint white glass 

Shials, corresponding with the number of Cows in the 
airy; label and number them consecntiyely, 1, 3, 8, 
kc,^ and the cows to eoiraepond. Fill each phial widi 
the first milk of tiie Cow bearing the same number; 
note down the quantity of milk each cow gives. After 
the milk has stood in the phials about 12 ]iMf«; the 
eye can readily discriminate the amonnt of emam that 
each produces, which muk down \ff sixteenths of 
inches. Panne the same plan at tne next milking 
about the middle of the time of milking^ and again a 
third time at the latter end of milking: The qoality 
may thus be easily ascertained^- JVr. BnUL 
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The Axebioan Herd BooK.^Mr. U F. Alien 
informs us, that he has the Heid Book now in press, 
and thst it will probably be ready for delivery the last 
of May« It has been kept back on account of the 
tardinees of breeders in furnishing their pedigrees. In 
addition to these, it will contain a history of Short- 
Homs, and genenJ remarks on the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle. It will make a volume of about 200 
paces octavo. 

The Farmbs*8 Diotionabt. A Vocabolary of 
technical terma, and Compendinm of Pnetical Farm- 
ing. Edited by D. P.Gardner, M.D. 1^.876, and some 
400 wood cuts, for •i.fiO. flaiper & Brothers, 83Cliff 
Street. It gives ns much pleasure to find that this use- 
fol book is at last pnblished ; neaiiy two years ago we 
alluded to the undertaking as calculated to be of gieat 
service. Dr. 6. has devoted great pains to this nivor- 
ite engagement, and is at once a tfaeoretifial and prac- 
tical ninnec Thie work ^ooiists of two parts.«-A 
Dictionary of the scientific tetme, as ammonia, nitro- 
gen, eremacausis, kc^ which we plain fiumers find so 
plentilully besprinkled in modem esiaya, and which 
iieing new words, are somettnes lather awkward to 
get over. The otker part Is nutde vtp of niaetical 
essays on tecuhivatioacf crape. In this division we 
•ee with great pleasure dutt the staples oi tike Medi- 
tenaDsan, such as olives, madder, liquorice, popmes, 
&c, an treated o£f and also tea, rnubaib for the drug- 
gist| and numerous important products, which can 
certainly be cultivated m the extent of our territory, 
leaching, as it does, to the Bio Grande and Pacific. 
These essays are firom the very best authorities, as 
Rham, Low, London, and the great authors of Agri- 
culture. In Veterinary matters and Grazing, as well 
as Horticulture, we find the most satisfiicto^ matter. 
These two parts am not kept separate, but mixed in 
the dictionary form. 

There is a peculiar ftaturs in the book, altogether 
new, and we oelieve important After each plant, the 
editor has placed the best account of the composition 
of the ashes, and made some observations on the par- 
ticular manures suited to the crop. Now this is the 
peculiarity ci the new or Chemical Agriculture, by an 
examination of the ash of plants, to discover the 
means of afipiying the proper manure at the least ex- 

Snse. So, if we find taat lime or common salt is all 
ipoitant to a certain enm, we use it, and are saved 
the great ex p e n s e of adding a compost containing 
sfvuiy fertiliser. This part of the book is very worthy 
of study, and firom our knowledge of the author ana 
his scientific reputation, we do not hesitate to say it is 
well done. It seems to us that the work is one which 
will be very valuable to the practical man, from the 
numerous pkactieal suggestions it contains; to the 
themetical fiumer, beeaase it is firil of information on 
manures, saline bodies, oiganic matters, fcc; and also 
to the general reader, because it presents a fund of in- 
finmatum on Agriculture and Horticulture, in a com- 
pact form, which cannot otherwise be procuisd with- 
out the use of a lai«e libmty. Few books we believe 
have ever been pubUehed in Agriculture so useful and 
eo well adapted to the paiticmar wants of the com- 
munitjk It is a haadsonne vekniei printed In dear 
brevier type, and marveUously cheap. Every &rmer 
sbeidd get it, to place on the same shelf with ksAgri- 
eultarist We bava it for sals at our warehouse. 

OaaasvATtoira om ms PotATo, amd a RBManx 
f o» TBB Potato Px.a« vm^— This is an elogant octavo 
pampyst of 110 psfes, by Charles P. Besson. Pub- 
Med by K. L. Pratt, Boston, Price 3d oenU. It 
contains a histoiy of ikt Potato, its Cultivation, and 
Uses, as well as a Treatise on the late malady, so in- 



juriously affecting it in Ibis country and in Europe. 
The work is written with no little research and 
ability, and comes before us opportunely. We bespeak 
for it an attentive perusal, for on the safety of this 
crop the lives of millions are dependant, and unless 
the disease be stayed, the consequences will be want, 
suffering, and death. 

The Natubalist, and Journal of Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Education, and Literature, conducted 
by I. N. Loomis, J. Eichbaum, J. S. Fowler, and T. 
Fanning. At Franklin College, Tennessee. In monthlv 
numbers of 48 pa^s, octavo. Price $2 a year in ad- 
vance. TUs periodical is the successor of the Ten- 
nessee Agriculturist, and w«i hail the issue of it with 
great pleasure. It is conducted by the President and 
Profossors of the Agricultural College at Franklin. 
Its papers treat of the science and practice of agricul- 
ture, and are written with clearness, simplicitv. and 
ability. We have foith to believe that this worx will 
ultimately exercise a happy influence in the grrat 
Mississippi valley, and we trust it will immediately 
find a generous support A specimen number can oe 
seen at our office in Water Street, where we will 
gladly receive subscriptions and forward them to the 
publishns. 

The Live and Times ov Hbhbt Clay. By Calvin 
Colton. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John 
Street, N.T. Two volumee, octavo. Price $5. How- 
ever much people may differ in regard to the character 
of Mr. Clay as an orator and politician, none will deny 
that he is an eminent former, and has ever been fore- 
most in promoting the interests of the great agricul- 
tural class. Few have done more for the introduction 
and growth of hemp in the West than Mr. Clay; and 
it is now not only extensively consumed at home in 
the different manufoctures of bale rope, cotton bag- 
ging, cordage, &c., but has at lenglli beconie quite 
an article of export to Great Britain. He has also 
been equally efficient in the importation and the im- 
provement of the various breeds of domestic animals, 
as we had the pleasure of seeing for ourselves, when 
we visited his beautiful estate at Ashland— and this, 
by the way, we found a pattern form under a high 
state of cultivation. These volumes are embellished 
with a spirited portrait of Mr. Clay, and an engraving 
of the humUe log school-house at the Slashes of Ha- 
nover, when he received the first rudimente of his 
education. It is a pretty delicate thing to write the 
biography of a living man ; yet, so for as we can 
judge, Mr. Colton has done it with great fairness, and 
In ms usual attractive and condensed s^le. We dis- 
miss these elegant volumes, by agreeing with him 
when he sajrs : ** The man who leaves his impress on 
a great nation, and imparte character to the age in 
which he lives, not only merite the regard of contem- 
poraries, but will be a study for fiiture generaUoos. 
That Henry Clay occupies this position in tbe social 
state of mankind, by a consideration of the past, and 
in the prospects of the future, will scarcely be Ques- 
tioned. His name, character, and history, an iden- 
tified with the history of his countrv ; and the student 
who makes himself acquainted with ids lifo, private, 
professional, and public, will not be ignorant of the 
career of the United States of North America, as one of 
the fomily of nations.'* 

A Tmatisb on Domzstic Econoxt. For the 
use of young ladies at Home and at School. By Miss 
CathaiHie Beecher. A newljjr ravised edition, with 
nuDMrous illustrative ennavings, pp. 3((9, octavo. 
Price 79 eento. Hamer & Brothen. This is a highly 
usefol work, as it has been written expns^ for 
American ladies bv one of the moat eminent oftheir 
own sex. We wisn they would study it foithfolly, for 
it is cateulated alike to improve them, mentally and 
phjiically. Of the latter point then is great need. 
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JStm Vork State 3lgric»lt]tral SotittQ. 

CMi Show and Fair far 1846, to bt heU at Jubuniy 

SqU. 1^ 16, and 17. 

FRBBOUHLIOT FOR 16M. 

ON FARMS. 

Pot dM best coltlratod ftnu of not law than 50 acres, eiclnstYn 
of woodland, regard balna had to the qnaatitv of produce, th« 
■Banner and expense of enltivatlon, and the proflto : 

Flntpcenlnin, 9^1 Second do, 930 

Third do, §90 

, Bt maklBf appllcatkm for these prcminnu. „.^. ^ 

mit written answerB to a series of questions, printed copies of 



The penoos makiaf application for these prcminmsi onut sab- 
ritten answerB to a series of questions, pi ' 
which may be obtained on apptlcatlon to J. B. Nott, Secretary. 



EXPERIMENTS AND ESSAYS. 
For the most satlslbctory ezpeibnent of stall (boding cattle, 

with a Aill detail of an the circumstances, |80 

For the most satlslholory experiment In converting green 
cmps or other vogetable matters into manure, with AiU 

details, 4be. 10 

For the moot satisAiclory experiment made fbr increasing 

mamna In taming eompost, 10 

For the most satiefcciory experimeat for to^ dressing gram, 10 

subsoil plowing, 10 

eradicating Can* thistle,.. 10 

draining, 10 

Inigatioa 10 

on the improvement of 
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seed wheat* by enltom and propafatloa,. 



10 



FARM DWELLINOa 

For the best design aocompanled with plans aad eltvatton, 
comMning convenience, economy, and good taste. 
For best, $15 i Second best, 010 

Competiton for the premiums on Experiments and Designs^ 
must forward their maauserlpts to the Secretary, Albany, firavi- 
00* to the 1st of Deceiriwr, 1840^ ftee of poetaga. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS I.—DcRBAiie. 

Best Bull, over 3 y«afBotd,.tl5 1 Second beet, 910 

Third best, IMploma. 
Beet bull, 9 yeeis old 910 | Second best,.* . .Gohnan's Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best yearilDg.bnl!, .910 1 Second best,.. . .ColnMin*s Tour. 

Third best, Dlfrioma. 

Best bull calf;. .Colman's Tour. I Second best, IMplona. 

Best cow, 3 yean old, OIS) Seemd best, 910 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best helfor, S yean old,. .. .910 1 Second beet,. .^ . Ootman'sTottr. 

ThM best, INploma. 
Best yearilttf hellbr, 910 | Second best,. •••OotaMB's Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. _ 
Best heUhr calf, OolBma*s Tour. ) Second best, Diploma. 

. CLASS n.— Hcuroans. 

BestbulV<n«rSy«anold,.9l5{ Best cow 915 

SecQodbest, 10 1 Second best, ]0 

Best bull between 1 and 3 I Best helfor between 1 and 3 

yean old, 10 yeenold, 10 

Second best^ Diploma. | Second best, Diploma. 

CLASS III.— Dnvons. 



Best bull, 3 ynn old 915 

Secondbest, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

yeenold, 10 

Beeondbest, Diploma. 



Best cow,. 



$15 

10 

Best helfor, b e t we en 1 and 3 

yeenold, 10 

Secondbest, Dlpii 



Beet bull, over 3 yean old,. 915 

Seeundbeet, 10 

Best bulL between 1 and 3 

yeanoldf 10 

Beieondbest, Dipl< 



CLASS IV.— ATUeHDtia. 



Best cow, 915 

Secondbest, 10 

Best helfor, between 1 and 3 
yeenold, 10 



CLASS v.— Crosses of Nativr aud Ixnovm. 



Best cow, over 3 yean old,. 915 

Secondbest, 10 

Third beet, Vol. TVuis. 

Bests year old helfor, 15 

10 



Bestcow, over 3 yean oId,.915 

Secondbest,. « K) 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Best helfor, S yean old,.... 15 
Seccodbeet, 10 



Beet helfor call; Oolman*s 



CLASS VL— Nauvb Caitlb. 



Third best, two yeen old, 

helfor, Vol. Tmns. 

Best yeaiUng helfor,.. 95 

Second beet,. . . .Colman*s Tour. 

TbtadbeoL. Vol.Trus. 

n^sTnur. 



Third best. Syear old hfllfor,.95 

Best yearlmg nelfor,. 5 

Second best,* •> > Colmaa'sToor 

Third best, Vol. Trans. 

Beet heiftrcalf, Coinan'tTour. 



WORKING OXEN. 



Best team of 33 yoke ftom 

any one Co., 985 

Second best, 15 

Best yoke of oxen, 15 

Secondbest, 10 



Third best TOkiL. .. .Vol. TVua. 
Best 10 yoke of oien Ikan 

anyone town 930 

Secondbest, 90 

Third best, Oolmaa*s Tour. 



Beet yoke,. 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

910 1 Seeond best, 95 

. Third best, Diploma. 
Best team of 10 yoke ftom any one county, . . . . 910^ 
To boys between the ages of 16 and 90 Inclusive, who shall «]^ 
bMt the best broke yoke of 3 yeer old steers, of their owR 
training, Oolman*s Tour. 
Sec o n d best do., Diploma. (Third best do^... 



TWO YEAR OLD 

Bettyoktb 910 1 Second best,.. ..Oolmu*s Tow. 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 
To bova under 16 yean of age who shall exhibit the beet brake 

yoke orS year old steen of their own training, Ool. Tour. 
Secondbest, Diploma. {Third best, Vol. Iteas. 

YEARLING STEERS. 

Bestyoln^ 98 I Second best,.... ColmeB*sTotf. 

Third best. Vol. Tkans. 
To boys under 10 yean of e«B who shail exhttdt the best broke 

yoke of yearflng steen of their own training, Colmaa's Tour. 
Second beeL Diploma. ( Third best,. Vol.Treaa. 

In aw^rqlng the premiums on working oxen and steers, the 
single teams will be fi^ldected to a trial on a loaded cart or 
wagon, ttn<Mar the direction of the committee ; end particular ra- 
forenee will be had to the matching, tnlnlng,and docility of tlie 
aaimals, as well as their general appeamnne 

FAT CATTLE AND FAT SHEEP. 

Best pair flu oxen 9|5 I Seeond beat, 910 

Third best, Oolman*ft Tour. 

Bestoxorstat^ lie | Second best, 95 

Third best. Vol. Trans. 

Bestfoteoworhelfor^....9l0 | Secondbest, ..95 

Third best. Vol. Tmns. 
A fot ox taking a premium as one of a pair, eannot compete 
singly for another pniuilBm. 

Beet fot sheep, 913| Seeond best,. . . Cblman*s Tour. 

TMrd best, Vol. Tmns. 

Applicants for the premiums on fot cattle and sheep, must tax- 
nlsh statemenu of the manner of foedlng the animals, and the 
kind, quantity* and cost of thp food. 

STALLIONa 
CLASS I— /'T aU w&HL 

Best, over 4 yean old,. 910 1 Third best,. DInlena 

Second best, 5 {Fourth beet, VoLTknas 



CLASS 11— B/Md. 

Best, over 4 yean old 9 10 (Third best,.. 

Second beet, 5 ( Fourth best,. 



...Diploma. 
.Vol. Tnns. 



CLASS III— />r«i 

Best, over 4 yeen old, 910 

>.. .... .... ... 5 



ilbfM. 

Third tost,.. Diploma. 

Fourth best Vol.Tkaai. 



Best3 



syeen 



THREE YEAR OLD STALUON8. 

old stallion,... 910 Third best, 

5 Fonrthbeet, .Vol 



GELDINGS. 
Beetieldh«H 95 ( Second beet,. .VoLltea. 



Best pair,. 



MATCHED BORSEEB. 

910i8eeond, 

Thiidbeet, iVols. Tnaa. 



.Dlplaaa. 



MARES. 
(With foal at her fooO^ for aU WQrit, BIOL 

f5[TUid, ApkOM. 

Fourth, Voi.Tniiseftions. _ 

Best bnod blood nam (with fool at her footX fia 

beetn .rnplThW, 

Fourth, VoL Tmneaetlone. _ 

Best bnod dnnght mare (with foal at her foot), 916. 

Secondbest, fSlThiid,. *" 

Fourth, VoL Transactions. 

Best mam, 3 yean old, 9^ ' ^ 

Third, VoL 




CLASS L--L01MI WoouMi 



Best buck, 

Second best,%. .Colmaa 
^blrdbes^.. 




Seeond best,- •• •OoliMa*s Tour. 



1S9 
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BMtlMiek, f» 

Steond bosi,. . .CoIidbii** Tour. 
Thiftf best, Diploma. 



CLASS n.— BbopLS WooiXBP. 



Be8t5«w««, fe 

Second beat,. . . .Oolman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Best pen 5 iambs, ^ 
This data tBcludes the Southdoeni, Norfolk, Dorset, Native, Ac. 

CLASH ni^-MBBiHoe and thus Gbadm. 

Beet hock ^1 Best five ewet, fB 

Second best,. . .Colman*s Tour. I Second best, .... Colmaa*8 Toor 

Third best, Diploma. J Third best, DlpkNoa. 

Best pen 5 lambs, 95. 
This class includes all those generally denominated Miinos, 
whether of pore or mixed blood. 

CLASS TV.-^jLXon9 akb rmtm Graobs. 

Best bock, $8 I Best Ave ewes» $8 

Seeond besti. . . Colman's Tour. J Second best, .... Colnaa's Toor. 

Third best, Diploma. J Third best, Dtploma. 

Best pen 5 Iff n o Ht S5. 
This class Indndes all those generaUy denoBlMied SaxoM, 
whether of pore or mixed Uood. 

BWINB. 

Best boai; over 10 mmith%.$10 1 Best sow, 910 

Seeond best,. . .Oolman's Tour. J Second best,... . Odbnan'sTlofiur. 

Third best, Diploma. | Third best, Diploma. 

Best lot of rtp under 10 monoii not lees than ftmr in nnmher, 

Colman*s Tour. Seeond best, Dlpioma. 

In awardian praminms on ho§^ rttaenee will be had not 

merely to sixe or present condition, but to that praportion between 

hone and meat wnteh promlaeB the peataat valne Ikan the least 



POULTEY. 
For the heec lot of DoiUnf Ibwls, not less than S| onn eoek and 



98 

Vor the best lot oTBIaek Poland, not lees than threor S 

Vor the best lot of lanslbwlB, not lem than three, S 

For the best pair of docks,.. 9S I For the best pair of tnikeys,.. S 

For the best pair of feese,. m.... 3 

For the beet and gmatest variety of bam yaid fbwls owned by 
the exhibitor, ' '. 10 

FABM IMPLBUBNTB. 



Bestplow,« BUver Medal 

Second dOb, Diploma. 

Third do., Vol. Trans. 

Best sobeoU plow. Silver Medal 

Second do., Diploma. 

Third da,. . . VoL Transactions. 
Best iMm wagon, Silver MedaL 

Seeond do., Diploma. 

Third d0n> • ..ToLlVaasaetlOBs. 

Beet harrow, Sliver Medal. 

Best coltivator,. . . SU ver Medal. 
Best fiumlng mill, SUver Medal. 

Seeond do., Diploma. 

Third do.,. . .Vol. Transactions. 
Beet horse power, . Silver Medal. 

Seeond da, Diploma. 

Third do.,. . .Vol. Tinmsacttoas. 
Best com stalk cotter, Sll. Med. 

Seeond do., DUoma. 

Third do., Vol.T»anB. 

Best thieehlni mafhlne, 

Olver Medal. 

Second da, Diploma. 

Third do.,... Vol. Tkaasacaons. 

Best dilii barrow, Diploma. 

Best straw cotter,.Silver Medal. 
* The trial of plows wlU take 



JM best stoaw cotter,. .Diploma. 
Ilkird da, . . . . Vol. Tmaaactlans. 
Best com and cob crasher,. .910 

Seeond do., Diploma. 

Third da,. . .Vol. TVansactions. 

Best clover macUne, 010 

Second dOn Diploma. 

Third da,. . .Vol. Tiraasactloas. 
Best flax and hemp dresBer,.910 

Second do, Diploma. 

Third do.,. . .VoL Transactieas. 

Best horse cart, Diploma. 

Bestoxeart, do.... 

Best horse rahe,.*. .... ..do... • 

BestQxjroke^.....*..* ...do.... 

Beet fitfm hamees,.... ..do... . 

Bestsaddie, .• .do ... 

Best grain cradle,.... » co .. 

Best six hand rskes^ iic-.«.. 

Best six hay folks, do.... 

Beet six glass seyOiee, ... do. .. . 
Best six enuile eCTthes,. .do.. •• 

Best six dong Ibiks, do.... 

Best six axes,.... .... ...do«»». 

Best six hoes,. do.... 

Besthay rigging..- ....;•••* 
plaee on Toesday, Sept. 15th. 



Complianee with the following ivies will be strictly reqahnd of 
those whoeooMMte far these premloms, vis. : The cows to be Ad 



For the best and most nomeroos ccdleetloB <ir agilenltoial im- 
plements, 910 

Abo, tot the best and nuiet nomeroos oollectkm of agrlcoltoral 
implements manoBietoied In the Stale of NewToifc, by or on- 
detthesopervWonofflMexhUiitar, , Sttver MedaL 



.910 



PLOWINaMATOH. 

nntpnmlnm, 91^1 Third pramionif 

Seeond do, 191 Fourth da...... Oolman's Tomr. 

Fifth, Vol. Tnansaetlona. 
For boys nader eMUaen years of age : 

FlnCpramiam, .JKriSeeond,. $5 

Thtad, Vol. T^nsarttons, 
One-foorth of an acre wUl be reqolred to be plowed within an 
hoor andaqoarter, with 15 miaotes far reet-the fturow sUee to 
be not over 19 hiehes wide, nor less than 8 inehee hi depth. The 
plowman to drive hit «wn team, and ttto fkmow sllee to innafai 
ne Ml by the plow. JZHTL 

For the best lot (qoaUCy as weU as qoandCy considered) made 
Onm five cows,in3Q|roeoe8sivedlay»-Vlbe of thebntter tobe 
•xhiUted. 985b 

OlOITUrdbai^ $10 



on pasture, grsen com-stsik fodder, or gram cut for the purpose, 
oaly. No sain, roots or slops of any deseriptloa, to be IM dar- 
ing the trial, nor for flfleen nays pnoeding the trtaL The cows 
to he owned by the eompeliton prevloas to the 1st day of Febr., 
1840. The luilk drawn flom the cows on seme one day daring 
the trial to be accaratoly weighed and measored, and the result 
stated. A sample of at least 95 lbs, of the hotter so made to be 
exhibited at the fiUr at Aubom, for the inspection of the examin> 
log committee. The particnlar breed of tUB cows to be stated, If 
known, and the method of maldng and preserving the hotter. A 
certUicato signed by the owners of the cows, and at least one 
other permm who amisted la milking and making the butter, de 
tailing the above particulars, will be required. 

The executive commlttoe believe that few, if any, premloms of- 
Ared on neat cattle will result in greater benefit to the farming 
interest, than those on the prodoets of the dairy, providing fixed 
roles, requiring uniformity of feed, be firithAUly enforced. The 
Incrsasea list of premiums is oQbred with the hope It will induce 
extensive compedtlon throughoot the Stato. Let this etOeet be 
accomplished, and an opinion approxlmattaig to accuracy may be 
formea by the publle which of me several breeds of cows are the 
best for dairy porposea, and ftom thoee that prove the beet, ftir- 
ther hapnvement may he made. 



Seeond best,. . .Oolman's Toor. 

Third beet, SUver Medal. 

Fourth best, Diploma. 

Fifth best,... Vol. Transactlens. 



Beet 95 lbs. made In Jonci. 410 
Second best,. . . .Colmaa'cTour. 
Third best,. .Vol. Transactions. 
Best 50 Ibe. made at any time 
•15 

The elalmaati for pnmloms most atato In writing the tfane 
when It was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm; the 
mode of keeping; the treatment of the cream and aiUk befaee 
churning ; the mode of churning winter and summer : the method 
of fteeing the batter ftom the milk : the quantity ana kind of salt 
used ; whether saltpetre or any other substances have been en- 
ploged .^ ^_ ^ 

The butter oSb i ed far premiums nist be pieeentod 
tabs, Jars, or firkins. 



In baiter 



ORBBSB. 
One year old and over. 

Beet 100 Ibe.,. $15 1 Third bee^ SUver MedsL 

Second beet,... Colman's TMr. | Fourth da, Diploma. 

Fifth do., VoL Transactions. 

Lees than one year old. 

Beet 100 Um 416 i Thiid best, Sliver BfedaL 

Seeond beet,. . .Oohnan's Toor. | Fourth do^. DIphaM. 

Fifth do, Vol. Traneaettoas. 
Those who present cheese far the premloms oflbied, must stale 
In writing the tUnb when It was made; the number of cows kept; 
whether the cheeee was made fttwi one, two, or more mUktaifi ; 
whether any addition is made of cream ; the quanti^ of rennet 
used, and toe mode of preparliig It; the mode of praesore, aad 



DAIBIES. 

Fbr the bestcheeeedalry,..t501 Second best, 930 

Tiard best, MX 
B. P. JomsoM, of Rome, Oneida county, Chafarman. 
For the best batter dairy, 995J Second da,.9l5 1 Third da,.910 

Zjoioo ntATT, of FrattsvUle, Chairman. 
The eompetiton for the above prsmlnms most comply with the 
foUowiag legolations. They most stato the actaalnodoct of the 
c h eese or batter dairy ; the locality of soch dairy in latltade ; the 
compoeitlon of the eoll as near aa may be where the dairy turn li 
situated ; the kind of grass used for pasture and far hay; the 
quantity, in pounds, oi milk per cow on the average anl in the 
axgreoato ; the quantity of cheeee er batter to the hundred ponads 
ofxnilk produced ; the grow quaadty of milk and cheeee, or bet- 
tor, nroanced ; the quality of the cheese or hutmr ; the aMtfaod ot 
msJong; the breed of cows composing the dairy ; and aU such 
other aetaUa prodoeed aa ahaU determine the moat profitable mode 
of eondocting the cheese or batter dairy boaineis. 

SUOAB. 

Beet 95 Ibe. maple sngar,. .410 I Thbd best Di|doma. 

Seeondbeet, 5j Fourth beet^ VoLTXans. 

For the best 95 pounds of Oomstalk sugar. Silver Medal. 
No premium to be awarded oniees the sample oflbred ahatt be 
deeme d worthy of It. 
The proeem of manofoctore aad clarifying most be paiHenlarty 
in refarenee to the maple and cometuk sofw. 

SILK. 



Beet specimen manufaetared 
(woven into elolh or rib- 
bons) #15 

Seeondbeet, 10 

Third bestr ... .Oolman's Toor. 

FOorth beet, VoLTtans. 

Beet epedmen not lem than 
one poond reeled silk, 95 

fleeondbest, Diploma. 

TUldbes^ .VoL 



Beet specimen eewing eUk. not 
lees than one ponnd, of do- 
mestfc growth,. 91* 

5 



Thtad beet, ^.Dlpkaes. 



Fkrarthbest, VoL 

Best one-half boshel 

1846. 910 

Seeond beet,. . .Ootannn*s Tear. 
ThMheeti 
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DOMSSTIO MANUFACTURES. 



Best woollen blaaketo, 9o— Sec- 

O0i,4— Thlrd,3. 
Beet les ynids manel, ^j^Bw- 

OBd, 4— Third, X 
Beet ten yuds woollen eloth, $S 

0eeottd,4— ThM, 3. 
Beit woollen ennet, 

oad, 4— Third, 3L 
Beet tow eloth, 15 

Beeond, DIplonn. 
Beet ten ynrae linei 

end, 4— Third, 3. 
Best ten ynrds linen dleper, $9 

—Beeond, 4— Third, X 
Beet heerth m, fS— Second, 4 

--Thlid, »— foiirth, 9— flAh. 

Tmne— Bliih, Dtploma. 
Best ten yards keney, 93— Bee- 
end, S^Thlrd, Tnms. 
Be«t mg enqwt, 15 ynrde,93— 

Seeood, 3— Third, Tmns. 



Bast doable carpet eoveriet, f 4 

--^ecood, 9— Third, S— Fonrth 

Trans. 
Best pair wooUen knit stoeklngs, 

88 S e cond, Ttans.— Third. 

Olplomn. 
Best wove woollen* stocMngs, 

tp Second, Timns.- Third, 

Diptooia. 
Best cotton wove stoeltUigs, gS 

—Second, Vol. Tmoe^-Thlnl, 

DIpUmuu 
Best lb. of linen sewing thread, 

$9-8ceond, Trans^Thiid, 

Diploma. 
Best linen woven stockings, $3 

—Second, Tr.— Third, Dip. 
Best linen knit stockings, |fi— 

Second, Tnns^-Thlrd, Dip. 
Beet knit cotton stockings, 9*-^ 

Second, Tkmns.— Third, Dip. 



Best bed qnll^ or other bed or window nimltiue, discretionary 
piMnlttBM, at the option of the eoBualttee. 

PKurr. 

For the gnntaat variety tableapples, $9 

Forth«eeeond grsate*!,.... 93 | For the third greatest,. .Vol. Tr, 

For the best twelve lorte, not lees than three of each, $X 

Best new seedUng apple, 93 

For thsgieniestvnrlety of table pean 3 

For th0 second gnateei, Vol. Tram. 

Fbr the neateet variety of winter pears, do.... 

For the Best twelve qunoes, do.... 

For the best twelve peechee, do.... 

For the best twenty^ibw pinna...... ... . .*•• ........ .•••do.... 

For the best sU bnndiee wnattve grapes, do. .. . 

For thebestslzbnneheeoflbrelgngrapee, do.... 

For the best doeen Ogi, Dipjomn. 

For the second best, Vol. Tr.... 

For the beet one-half dennoraagee,..** ••..•*•• •«..do..«> 

Far the beet one-halfdonen lemons, do.... 

For the best doeen nectarlnee, do.... 

For the beet doaen apricots, do.... 

For the beet doeen jMMMgrennies, do.... 

Fbr the best pint of atanonds do.... 

JUteleed, lliata *i*i»H*«** of be appointed by the Eiecn- 

tlve OomnUtlee, who shall report at the next annual meeting a 
list of not ttfTiHInr 30 kinds of apples, which shall be in their 
opinion best adapted to the eoonomlcal demands of tbe people of 
thla State, and be beat suited to the dlllbrent localities of tbe 
same, comprising their most eztenelve nse in all seasons, for 
home eonsnmptfon, and (hr exportation, tbe Indlvldnal names of 
aald Ihilts, a drawing of each separate load, with a partlcnlar de- 
seriptton tneraof ; and that In this connection they also take Into 
consideration the several cl ass e s of fine flrnlto aa adapted to the 
above porposei* and — — doUars be appropriated as In the Judg- 
ment of the Bxeentlve Oommlttee shaU be necessary to accom- 
plteh tliiaoldeet. 

Cumeii'wn —L. F. AUea, Btack Bock : Dr. A. Stevens, New 
Toik ; Dr. A. Tlmnpson, Anrara ; L C. Flatt, Plattsbnigh ; Prof. 
J. iaeksoB, Schenectady. 

FLOWEBS. 

For the greatest variety and qoantlty. Silver Medal. 

For the aecond greatest,. . .Dip. | For third greateet,. .Vol. Tiaae. 

For tne best Floral ornament. Silver MedaL 
For tlm aeeond best,. .Dlplcma. I Fbr best seedling dnhlln,.. .Dip. 

For tUrd beet, Vol. Thms. f For tbe second best. Vol. Tkans. 

For tb» best twenty-flve varieties of Dahlias, Sliver MedaL 
For the aecond best,.. .Diploma | For the third best,. .Vol. Tiaae. 
For the moet beaatlftd boqnet, composed of not less dmn twelve 
vnrletlee, Cohnan's Tour. 

Second beet, Diploma. 1 Third beet, Vol. Trans. 

For the greaiast variety of hoose plants owned by one Indl- 
vtonnL... .Diploma. | Second greatest, VoL Trans. 

For the beet Vvnrieties German asters, VoLTlane. 

For the beet six varieties camatkm pink, do.... 

For the beet JS varieties roses in bloom D1| 

Second beet, Vol 

FortbebestSvarleHeeof CactoslnblooBB, Diploma. 

For the beet 3 varletiee Camellia Japonica, In bloom do.... 

For tlie beet single Cemellla In bloom, do. .. . 

Beet 6 GeraBlums in Moom, do.... 

beet, Vol.Tnuii. 

VEGETABUBB. 



SI best sialki eelenr, S vols. Tr. 

6 bestheadeeanliiower,. .do. . 

6 beet beadi broeeoU, do. . 

19 best wUte taUe tai^ 

nips, VoL Trans. 

ItbestcttTOlL do.... 



13 best table beets,. .... VoL Tr. 

18 best peisnips, .do.... 

18 best onkme,. .... .•..•do.... 

3 best heads ofrabblCii.de. •• • 
18 beet tomatoes do.... 

8 best pniple egg plaatMio. •. . 



18 best sweet potatoes,. .Tmns. 
IS best water melons, .... Trans. 
Best half peck Lima beans. 

Vol. Tmns. 
Beet half peek Windsor 

beans, Vol. Trans. 

bunch doable pars- 
ley, Vol.Trana 



Three best squashes,. . . .do. .. . 

Largest pumpkin, do.... 

18 beet ean seed com,. . .do. .. • 
Best half peck table po- 

tatoee, 9^ 

Second best, Trans. 

Best seedling potato, 95 

IS Cantelenp melons,. . • .TVaai. 



DIsdetionary preminms will be awarded on choice garden pio- 
duels not above onnmerated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best Iran Gate for fiimi purposes, Silver MedaL 

Beet ornamental east-iron vase, on pedestsl, INploma. 

Best sample drain tile IMplonia. 

Best quarter of an acre of osier willow, and the best specimens 

manuAetnred from the product, 88. 
Beet specimen wire hurdle lence, to be aeeompaaled with aa wt- 

coantofcoet, Sliver MedaL 

DiSCBBTlONAKY PRBIUUMB 
WUlbeawaidedfor— 

1st— Stovee and other ManuActuree of fron. 

ad— Felndngs and Dimwtegi. 

3d— Ornamental Shell, Needle, and Wax woik. 

4th— Implements nnd Machinery. 

Aleo, for all such other aitklee and pradneta not eenmented 
above, aa shall be deemed worthy < ~ 



FIELD CROFB. 

Best crop of wheat raised upon ney one foim, 819. 
Beeond best, 9lOITlilidbeet, SVolcThme. 

Best crop of spring wheat raised upon any one f^rm, 91S* 
Second best, 910 1 Third best, 8 Vols. Trans. 

Beet crop of Indian com mised upon any one form, gift. 
Second beet, #10 | Third beet,. .VoL Transactions, 

Beet crop of barley raised upon any one form, 810. 

Second beet, 85 1 Third best,.. Vol. Tranasctlona. 

Beet crop ofryeiaieedniMM anyone Arm, 81Ql 

Second beet, 96 | Third beet,. .VoL TTOnsaetSons. 

Best crop of oats raised UDon anyooeftna....«i«...810. 

Second beet, 89 |Thbdbeet,..VoLTrsnsaetions. 

Best crop of potatoee for table, raised upon any one ihrm, 810. 

Secondbest,. 89 1 Third beet,.. Vol Tmnsnetlons. 

Beet crop of potatoee, quantity consldend, inJeed upon any 



form, 9 10, 

..^Thl 



Secondbest, 89 tThbdbeet,..Vot.Tranaaetlens. 

Best crop of sufw beets lalwd upon any eee form, 910. 
Secondbest, 89 I Third best,. .Vol. Transactions. 



Beet crop of maagbl wunml raised umb any one form, 810. 

ondbeet, 891 Third best,.. Vol. Ttnnsaetii] 

Best crop of rata baga raised upon any one form.. .. .810. 



"... .89 i Third best,. .Vol. Tnnsactione 
nised upon any one form, 810. 



Second best,. 

Beet crop of carrots 
Secondbest, 89 1 Third best,.. Vol. Tmnsaetkms. 

Besteropofpene raised upon any one fluin,. 9ia 

Secondbest, #9 |Thbdbest,..Vol.Tranasctlons 

N.B. It Is nndentood the above pmmiuBM an to be awarded 
for crops laiaed in the usual cultlvatkm of the fom— to include 
the entire crop raised In each case. It k not Intended to ofltar 
premiums for crops laised on small paroels of land— by tmosual 
nmnuilBg and eulnvatton. 

Beet acM of com, for fodder, 8& 

Beethalf aero of hops,. 89 1 Best half acn of tobneeo,...99 

Beet half acre of Sax, 9 1 Best acre of cabbage, 9 

Beet acre of broom com, §9. 

Best acre of clover seed, flO. 

Second best,. ..Colman's Tour, t Third best|. .Vol. Tknasactfaau. 

Best acre of timothy seed, 910. 
Seeono oeet,. .Oolmai:*s Tour. (Third best, DlpkMnn. 

Those who prseent einhne to pnntame for Bum erops, must 
state In wilting the foUowhm pnrtlealers : The condition of the 
soil at the commencement ofeultlvatlaB for thecrop ; the previ* 
one crop and cultivation, and quantity of manure used upon It ; 
the qunntity and kind of manure the present s eas on : the quantity 
and sort of seed used ; the time and manner of rowing, clsanlng, 
and harvesting the crop ; theamonatofthe crop determined by 
actual weight or measurement, and the expenee of cultivation. 
The land shall be measured by some surveyor, who shall swear 
to tiUl corrsctncM of Us survey, and that it vrae made with a 
chain nnd compass ; and the clsdmantof the premium, with two 
other persons who assisted in meesuring, sfaaU eariuy under oath 
as to the quantity produced from the pfiee of land menttoned In 
the eertll||eate or the sur v eyu r-and a sample of grain shaU be 
pweented nt the annual meeting, with theealh of the appUennl^ 



that the seaM Is a ftlr sample of the whole crop. 

[ulren fl< 



The statementi rsqniwd torn those who r nmaNe for the me 
mlnms on Ikrms and Aeld crops, arast be sent to X^ Nort, an. 
cording Secretary, Albany, previous to the 1st of December, ]8M^ 

' ' ~ annual meeting of tfM 



and the premiums will be awarded at the i 

Society on the third Wednesday of January. .. _ 

N.B. Plate will be substituted for money, oe the i pp» w><toi of 
the perNM receiving the premium. 
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RfiVlKW or THB lUREET. 



rREMlUMS FOR 1847— 1648— 18«9. 

WbMWt, the Acrlcaltiiral Society of the State of New York 
hat not en experiiueetal turm : and whereas, to loine extent, 
■aliafactory ezijerioieute cao be made by InteUlgent Atfmeri on 
their owa ianna ; therefiMre 

Rmolotdy That the nBdenueatlooed lial of prsmlvma be oflhred 
to Indaoe public spirited ledivldoals to lead their valuable aid in 
extending the boundaries of aecomle rual knowledge. 

Thrae preoaaau will be awarded of |30, $90, and $10, in 
January, 1848. For the best enierlment npon a head of not less 
than eight eown, to determine the relative advantages of selling, 
or depBsturfaig milch cows. The experiment to be ooodacted as 
f<rilows: 

laL The ezperlmeat wast eommenee on the first day of May, 
and be ettntinued nntU the flnt day of November. 

9d. The cows to be divided in two lots of fimr eaeh. One lot to 
be soiled, the other depastnrod. Before commencing the experi- 
ment, each lot mnst be welched, and the record of the weight re- 
turned to the committee. It Is necessary that the two lots shall 
be as near alike In weight and niUklnc properties as poulUe. 

3d. The milk of each lot to be weighed separate daUy. 

4th. The manure made from those soiled to be aeeertalaed in 

Sth. An account to be kept of the expense of soiling, also a de* 
taMed statement of the entire management, together with the 
measurement of the land ooeapied in soiling, and each to be le* 
turned to the committee. 

6th. A description and mmareraentof the land oocvpied fbr 
pastuiei also to be made. 

7ih» Bach lot to be weighed at the conclusion of the ezpeilmeot 

Fof the best experiment to be continued through three crops, to 
nsoertain in bnsliels of grain and wekht of stalks or straw the 
actual value of manure to a fiinner. Tne experimenti to be con- 
ducted as follows, vib: 

Isi. Three coniignous acres of ground shall be selected. 

Sl*. One acre of which shall be manured with not more than 
tea oords of eonmoa bam yard manure the first year, and plowed 
ncder. Tlie second aoe to be manured with fermented or oom- 
pqsled manure, to be aiqAled in any manner the experimenter 
chooses— but a tal\ account of the mode Is to be maoe, and the 
manner of applleaHon. Alsoi an aecnrsto account of the cost of 
the material uid Its appllcatton. 

8d. The three acres are to be planted with com the first year ; 
the second to be sowed with barley or oats; the third crop to be 
winter gmin ; an accurate account of the yield of each crop to 
be kept 

4th. A (hll account of the whole manafameat and all the de- 
taihi respectiag the caliam aad the circumstances aifacting the 
crop. 

Ml— The seven! kladsof soil to be partieularly described, and 
specimens transmitted to the State Society Air analysis, before 
eomnmnclng the ezperlnwnl— and also at the conclusion of the 
experiment— dlsfrimlnaling careftiliy between each acre. 
Amt the best». .$40 I Second best,. .$30. J Third best,. .990. 

N3. The specinwns of soli to be selected for anal VBlatm*i*t ^ 
taken ^m the snrihce in dlflbrent parts of the acre. Where the 
acre is meen sward, the sample must be taken just at the termina- 
tion of the roots of the giasa. Specimens slionld also be selected 
ttook the depth of seven or eight inchee. At all events, Inmiedi- 
ntoly below the usual depth to which the plow rans. The spe- 
elmens of soil must In no case be mixed ; and ahonld consist of 
about 1 ih., sewed ina«otton b^. 

9» wiU be peSd atlhe Annual BIsetiag of flw Society, In 1848, 
to the penon who will make the most satlsftMtory agricultural 
•x ps ffl me nt ac cn mcy aad the importance of the experiment to 
be taken into consideration. A fhO detail of the experiment and 
its veaultimMt accompany the appUcation. 

For the best mwiwifed entfae €oek of sheep^ of not less thsn 100, 

to be awarded at the annual meeflng hi 1848. 

Best,. .930. i BeooBd best,. .$90. | ThM best,..$IO. 

The applicant for theee premians will be required lo Ihmish 
the Society with the Ibllowbg Information, vis : 

1st. The kind and quantity of food aad lis valtm. 

9d. The quantity and quality of wool— 4his to be determined 
hy its being submitted to tlm stapling of some respectable manu- 
flwtn r in g esi ah l lshme nt, whose certificate ehall accompany the 
apBlication Ibr the premium. 

id. The number of the iacrsase. 

4th. Khid uf sheepaad the number of 

6th. The value of ' 
I Ibr the butcher. 



RETIBW OF THB MAWLWLBITn 



FUCKS OUUtBHT IN 



MEW YORK, XASCH 23« 1846. 

00 to $40$ 



•4 
4 



of ewes,' 
filltmftd. 



and the value of 



To CoKKKSMiiMirrs^— L. T. Talbot, A Bubseribai^ Nath. 
flKwyer (whose questions will be answered by a genHennn who 
has travelled la New Mexico, Callfinik, 4te.), C. N. Bement, J. 
Bowers, Aieh'd Jane, and T, are reoelved. Two of the artleles of 
the latter for Boys' Department came to hand so late as tobe oat 
of ■eason,we shall theietbie toy them over till next year. T%e 
other arUcles shall appear in oar aezl. They aia all good, and 
we an much obliged. 



ASHES, Pols, per 100 lbs. 

?earis, do. 

SALE ROPB, ^ lb. 5 

BARICauereltron, ton, 96 00 « 

BEANS, White, bwh. 119 ** 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, lb. 98 *• 

BOLT ROPE, do. 19 ** 

BONB8,0oand, boah. 40 » 

BRierrL&, American, Ih. 96 «* 

BUTTER, Table, do. 16 ** 

Shipping, do. 9 «* 

CANDLES, ftkwid, TIsllow, do. " 

Sperm, do. 96 *• 

Sle ariae, do. 90 «*j 

CHEBBB, dOb 6 ** 

COAL, Anthracite, 9600 lbs. 6 60 •* 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 <* 

COTTON do. 6 " 

C0TTONBAGOINO,ABier. hemp,.... yard, 19 •* 

Kentucky do. 19 •* 

FEATHERS Ih. 96 «« 

PLAX, American, do. 7 ** 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bU. 6 60 •• 

Fsney da 6 00 ** 

Southern, do. 6 60 «* 

Richmond City MHIs,. .....da « 60 <• 

Rye, do. 3 75 ** 

GRAIN— Wheat. Western bosh. 1 16 " 

Southern do. 1 10 •« 

Ryu,. do. 8$ ** 

Com, Northern, da 08 « 

Soadwm, do. 67 " 

Bariey da «B •• 

Oats, Northern, da 43 " 

Sonthen, ...... ....... .....da 38 ** 

GUANO da 9 00 •* 

HAT,ln holes 100 lbs. 80 " 

HEMP, Russia, clean, do. 910 00 •• 

American, watcMotled,.... ton, 106 00 *■ 

American, dew-iotind, da 76 00 " 

HIDBB, Dry SDUthem do. 8 ** 

HOPS, lb; 90 « 

HORNS, 100. 100 " 

LEAD lb. 400 *• 

Sheetaadbar do 4| ** 

MBAL,Oorn, bbL 3 IB •• 

Corn, hhd. 1675 ■ 

IfOLASBES, New Orieaas, gsl. 30 " 

MUSTARD, American lb. 16 *• 

NAVAL STORES-Tar. bU. 9 00 " 

Pitch, do 196 <* 

Rosin. da 75 ** 

Turpentine, da 4 00 •* 

Spirits Tnrpentlae, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, .da 

Ckwtor, da 

Lard, do. 

OILCAKi; 100 lbs. 1 

PEAS, Field, bash. 1 

PLASTER OP PARIS, ton. 9 

Gvoand, hi bbto.. oTOOOIbs. 1 

PROVmiONS-Beef. Mess, bU. 7 

Prime, da 4 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, in pldde,. .da 

PoriLHess, bM. 

Prime da 

Lard lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 

In pickle, da 

if ams, Smoked, da 

^rtekled, da 

Shonlden, Smoked, da 

Pickled, da 

RIC&. 100 lbs. 

SAlS,. sack, 

O onmoB, bash. 

SEEDB— Clover, lb. 

Thnothy, 7 bash. 

Flax, dean da 

lough, da 

SODA, Ash, eont'g 80 per cent soda,. .. .lb. 

Salpkais Soda, gnmad, da 

SUGAR, New Orleans, da 

SUMAC, Americaa, ton, 35 00 

TAIXOW, M. 7 

TOBA CCO da 3 

WHKUCET,Amerieaa, gat 99 

WOOIiarfflaaoay, lb. 36 



44 

7 



U 



13 
II 



10 

650 

19 

11 

14 

13 

34 

8 

387 

630 

687 

675 

490 

195 

190 



30$ 

90 
9t$00 
186 00 



00 « 

64 - 

67 " 

70 - 

75 - 

50 •* 

B ** 

19 " 

00 «• 

60 «• 

6 - 

4 «• 
10 90 •' 

900 * 

«|- 

r- 

3 « 

" 

4 - 

5 - 

4*- 

31? - 

ISi - 

90 " 

9 - 

1350 " 

10 00 * 

900 « 

3 * 

1 " 

5 - 



10 

35 

700 

406 

5 

890 

16 00 

39 

31 

996 

1» 

86 

430 

05 

C5 

68 

75 

18S 

800 

976 

1 95 

9V 

560 

9 

6 
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1 
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fmXV YtnttH CATTLE MARKET.-Blarch 93. 

At Market. 1000 Beef CfttUe (800 Bontheni), 100 Oows and 
Calves, and 000 Sheep aad Lambs. 

PatcBs. — Beef Cattle— Prices have fttlly noovered what llttie 
Ibej had lost last week. We anole as In qoaUty, 96«V7i m the 
extremes of the market Unsold, 100. 

Cows AND Calvbs.— Prices vamala firm at last week*e sales. 
All sold atfiom |15to 93S. 

Bbssp AMD Laicbs.— Holders wero badcwatd last week, and 
the odbrings smaller than for some months past. All taken al 
priices ranung, aecordlni to quality, from f3 Sta^S to 9^ W. 

Hat.— The stock on hand at pnsent Is vwy small— ftilly ade* 
quale, however, to the demand. The North B4ver being now 
open, fresh supplies, In the course of the week, aro apeeted. 
Bales of Long luaad at f 1 per ewt 



MOUNT HOPE BOTANIC GARDEN & NUR8ERIES9 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 
AralA 8L Ptrni Strttty mmriy tfpoaiU tte CemtUrjf, 

The Pronrletows of this establishment oAr for sale an nnnsnaUy 
loige and ane collection of Fiinil and Ornamental Trees, Flower- 
ing Bhrubs, Roses, Herbaceoos Plants, Doable JXihUas, Bnlboos 
Boots, Gnpe VhMs, RMpbonies, Stmwberrles, Gooseberries, Ainpa 
mens Roots, Rhnbarb, uedae Plante, Gveen-honse Plants, kc kc 

The eolleetlim of PTalt Tirees comfvises the most popular va* 
Hetles cQtUvoled, and has been grown with the groateei possible 
ears, to ensure acciuney. The proprtelon are prutUcal^ meri- 
•mmI nnrstrysMm and devote their entlro attention to the bosi- 
nees. All the tmnortant operations ara pedbrmed either by them- 
selves or under taeir Immediate inspection. Eiperlenoe uu folly 
moved that tareee grown at this point, in addUion to being fVee 
flmm dieensee, aro bettor adapted to cold cUmales than thoeeof 
anr other poition ef the United Btates. 

The ecrileeiion aiJlffU^ inclodas sevenl thonsnnds of the &- 
nous new Ameiloan apple, the Jif^rthtm Spy. Of J»aer«, alaige 
assortment of the choleest IclndB aro propagnied on qolnoe stocks, 
tot garden cnltnro, ae inmfw er eyr—irfr, and will bear the first 
er second year after pjanttng. A lot of ezint siae for immediate 
beating aro now offered. 

TliecoHeclionef OnMSMnle/ 7V«itlslaiae,andlneladoealew 
bnndnd of the splendid PmnUmda Iwm trUUt. The catalogue of 
SUta embmces the most beantifhl of tlio new varieties of the 
leveml cbisses; hardy and tender. A cholee variety an neopa- 

Sited as standards or nee roses, 4 to 6 foot higli, with fine needs. 
iDtmhU i>eJUies, the assortment Is nnsnrpassed, inelodlag the 
finest show flowers Introdneed to this country, and many that 
wero imported last season at 5 guineas each. A separale cata- 
logue will be published in April. The stock of Gfeen-house 
Maats is very extensive, aad mdudes the most beautlAil new 
Pelargonium (Geranium), Fuchsia, Cemellla, Oaleeoiarta, Ver- 
bena, Roses, Cactus, fte. Ail aro finely grown, and an oflbred 
at neatly redoeed prleeai 

Trees and plaati packed in the best manner, aad shipped to 
nay part of tiie country agreeable to order. Priced eataloguee 
sent jreeir, to all yesf-patf applications. Otdan fkom unknown 
cor ros pendents must be aecompanled with a remittance or a 
reteeaee. ELLW ANGER Ic BARRY. 

April, low* 

OOUNTRY •EAT AND FARM. 

Fob Bau^— a Farm and beautlAil Country Beat, at Fluahlub 
L.I.. one mileftom the steamboat landing— oontaiatng about sixty 
acros of land, under the best stato of cultlvatiou, having a fine 
view of the bay and surrounding country. On the premises aro 
a two story dwelling-house (handsome interiorX marble mantols 
and fl>ldiag doon, contalnfaBg ten rooms, laige ganet and cellar, 
with Idtchen, washroom, and mUkroom— attached, two large 
bams, earriace house, sttiUe, aad oHmr ontbnUdlnga— also car- 
dener*s and nurmefs cottages. The sardens an tastefully laid 
out with firuitaad flowers, apwards of 100 peach trses, ana over 
SSn spedmensof firult tareee of various UaaB, large green-house, 
hot-house, pots, Ice, ten end one of the most splendid vineries 
of Ito klnd^ in this eoontry or in Enrope, 188 feet long, and S3 ibet 
wine, witli span roof, contnlnlng 102 superior fiirelgn Grape Vines, 
of Si varieties, and 40 Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and Groennge 
trees, on arohed tnlllses in the eentn, bearinc laine frulL The 
Tines commence bearing this summer. Further description Is 
unnecessary, as perMms disposed to punhase, will view tlie pn- 
flrisee. The fiMilitles of commualcKtIan between Flushing aad 
the city, both by steamboat and stages, an toolkmlllar to need 
deeeriptkm. 

For terms of sale, which will be nasonable and aceommodat* 
log. apply (If by letter postrpaid) to W. U. Franklin 9l Son, Broad 
Street, New 7orfc, or to the euhscrtberat PlnshiniL 
JACOB R. VAtR. 

QUANa 

The Subeertben oflbr fbr sale, on very aceoaamodatlng teims, 
the balance of tin ship flhakspeelb'e cano, the only dinct im- 
portation Into this portftom Ichaboe. Mneh guano Ikon other 
pans of Aflriea lias been sold as Ichaboe, which on trial has pio- 
onesduntevorable results. To prevent the loos of ammonia, diii 
cano has been put in air-tight casks. Apply to 

Feb. Ok 1840. B. k7 COLLINB dc CO., 56 South St. 



AQRtCULTUriAL INSTITUTE. 

Ormgt OmaXy Sciem^fU and Pr€€HetU ^frJdrftKra/ InttituU, 

The design of this Institute ]» to aflbid the most eflldent means 
ibr the acquisition of a combined scientiAe aad practical knoW' 
lectae of Agriculture. 

A number of flmners resldlna in the same neighborhood, in the 
town of Montgomery, flnim 7 to milce west of Newbuigh, 
having unltod, under a written contract, one with the other, to 
become insfiructon to such pupils as maylie committed to thslr 
cars, through the undersigned, their oflieen, present the Instltn- 
tion to the attention of the public 

Each pupil will be under the practleal instructkm of the mem- 
ber of the association with whom he may reside. 

The sclentiflc Instructioa will be under the can <^ Mt. Jamea 
Danrach, a graduate of Yale CoHege, a gentleman of scientific at* 
tainmenU, aad, in common with Us associales, the holder of hte 
own plow. 

This part of the Instientkm will embncemost of the Academie 
Studies, Natural History, and principles of AgrlcnltunU Economy. 

The peculiarity of this InsUmte which ncommends It to pa- 
rents Is, that the practical instruction will be given by pnctieal 
farmers, whoiw duty and interest compel them to attend to the 
economy as well as the general management of a fiinn. 

It presents also the following features : Family Discipline aad 
Can ; constant companionship with the Instructors ; varied hus- 
bandry and soil, which the pupils will be constantly directed to 
observe and cam|ian. In the nelghboriiood am places of worship 
within convenient distance for ml to attend. BplaciqieUan. Aea- 
byteriaa. Reformed Dutch, Scotch Fnsbyteilaa, and MethbdisL 

Terme-^125 per aanimi, for tuition aad board, payable eBml- 
aunually in advance. 

Mail and other stages that pass over the Newburgh aad 06* 
ehecton turnpike, connect our plneee daily with Newbuigh. 

The InsUtuie will open for the reeeptton of pupils on the 1st 
of April 

In<kniiies and applications maybe addnesiiil to either of thn. 
undersigned at Coiaenfaam, Orange County. N.Y. 

LINDLEY lOJRRAT FERRIS, Pnsldent, 

Samuel Wait, Jr., Becretarv. 

Refennces-— nederick J. Aetts, Esq., Preddent of the Orangn 
County Agricultural Society ; John Caldwell, Esq., Salisbury, 
Orange County; A. B. Allen, Esq., Editor of the American 
Aoiculturist ; wm. PartridEe, merchant. New York ; Peter H. 
Schenck, Esq., New York ; Hon. Moiris Ptaaldin, New Yoik ; 
and the officers of the American Institute. 



JACKS AND JENNETS. 

The Subscriber has two very lane fine Spanish J^ekn, aad 

sne superior jennets fiw sale, uqaua, pes^Mld, of 

New Brunvwlek, N J. JOHN A. POOLE. 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subecriber has been so often requested to add Garden 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do se, and now oflbn for sale a great variety, jnown by 
raeponslble persons, aad put up expressly for him. They an 
flnsh^andhe confidently thinks may be rolled upon. 

A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water BttoH, N.Y. 

PRINCES MANUAL OF ROSES. 

nucn 50 cMtnu* 

The new and improved edition of this work will be issued the 
mesentwnek. It comprises the moot complete history of '* THE 
ROSE,** and of all the branches of this most Interesting fltmily 
that has ever appeared In Europe or America. Every variety 
that Is comprised in any English, Fmnch, or American work on 
the sulnecl. Is described in this, together with an immenn num- 
ber of the splendid new varieties, uat have not been noticed in 
any pnvlous publication. The most ample inflnmatlon is also 
|dven as to the cultnn and propantion of all classes of " Taa 
Rosa." PubUshed by the author, wm. R. Prince, Clark k> Aue- 
Un, Saxlon dc Miles, Wiley k> Putnam, and Swords, Stanfofd * 
Co., Mew York. 

M» r0rk, Mmth 1st, 1846. 

._ --i t 

IMPERIAL OATS. 

A Ibw baOBls ef these iupwlor oats can be had of the rab- 
seriber. Price fl per barrel, or IJWper buaheU 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Stnet, N.Y. 

DUWAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Net having suflteient un fiv hitn, the subscriber ofibn fortein ^ 
his thorough bred imported bull. Prince Albert Bis «m wan the 
oelebntedMll, SlrTnomas Falnbx, aad his pedimee can be seen 
in the British Herd book, Vol. A^tm^oVSL Heis five yeen 0I4 
a red roan, of medium sine, and 01 quiet temper. If not pnvlonsly 
disposed oC he will be oflbred for sale at the next show of the 
New York State Agricnltanl Society. 

Lettem on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

CAUTIOlk— BEWARK OP COVNTXRPElTf, 

The miiif piaee to find the frenuine Eagle and cither 
PlohOSy manvfact^iirtd by RuggUs^ Nourse ^ Maumf 
of WifTcaUr^ MasackuscUs^ is at the Warehemte of 

Tbs Sabscrlber, who keeps constantly on hand the best and 
most coiuplete asiortnient of Agricultnral lupleroeats, Field 
Gaitien Beeds, FertUiun, Fralt Trees, Jtc, to be found in the 
city. A few of the articles be enuiuemtes below, vbL : — 

P^i0«.— Cotton, Rice, and Snnr Flows, •3.00 to 4.90 

Some of these plows are saue expressly fw light sandy soils, 
others for a loam or stiff clay, which they work In the best 
uianner. Being made by petviit machinery, thev are superior to 
anything of the kind ever before sold in this market. 

One-horse Plows for the North, with single and double mould 
boards. These last are admirable to work In between the rows 
of root crops and com, when not over ^ feet apart, as they turn 
the furrow both ways to the crop at once, thus doing donblo the 

work ofa single mould board 3.00 toSjOO 

&«ce Treneniiig Plow. This dooi the same work as the hands 
\*s (•H-iit on a rice plantation with treuehing hoes, and equally as 
y* CI I. Had with Ave limes the rapidity that a negro can work. No 

net) I'ianter sliould be without them 6.00 to 6.50 

Two and Four-hone Plows, of different sixes, and for all kinds 
of soil — stony, sandy, loam, or clay ; ai^o for stubble and sward 
land. Some of these have crane- clovles attached to them, thus 
enabling the off horM, In jdowlng a wet meadow, to walk on the 
solid sward, instead of a miry firesh plowed Airrow. Others are 
adapted to trench plowing, enabling tne farmer to turn up vhgln 
earth In a deep soil. ThMe plows are strong enough to grub up 
bushes with their roots, heavy bogs, dec They likewise answer 

for pantoi dltelduE. 5jOO to 90.00 

Paring Plows ror ehavlag- off the turf prapaxatory to ) i. aa 

bundng ^a9.w 

Hanowi. A complete assortment of square, triangle, and 
double triangle folmsg harrows, with wrought iron or steel 

painted teeth. The lastaxe very superior 6.00 to 16.00 

Rollers of various kinds, wood, stone, or Iron, single or double, 

•Bd to move by haad or hone power 16XN1 to 6S.00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of various nattems 3.00 to 8.00 

Hone Powen. Bndless coaln single horse .85.00 

** do. two-horse 110.00 

** CastrjMB, single or two-horse. « 90.00 to 60.00 

** do. four-horse • 05.00 

OaaaThiMheis....$SSi)0 to 40.00 Beaten.... 90.00 to 95.00 

Thxeshers, wUh SeparAton 35.00 to 50.00 

Clover Mills 30.00 to fSM 

f^nlngMlIls 19jOOIo «7.00 

Burr Stone Mills, IbrgriBdlnggmta 30jOO to 195.00 

Oast-iron Bfilla, a new and most admliabla inMBttoo. They woifc 
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neat and very superior and 



10.00 

19.60 

8.60 
30.00 
15.00 
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Sugar Crushers. 7j60toM.00 

PalAt Mills of various patterns TiW to 17.00 

Com Shellen and Buskers. WUl shell ftom 100 to 900 
busheli of ean per hour, in the beat manner. These work by 

hone or other power 95j00to saOo 

The same woited by hand, made of wood ot \ mjg. ^ 

eaat-iron i '•^"' 

Vetetahte Ctttian, fcrsUdngup poialoes, baen^ > g^ ^ 

OoflsmoB hand kind. 3.00 to 

Bovey*s, with spiral blades 10.00 to 

** Stevens* da eut fVom 1 inch to H Ul long. IOjOO to 

Con stalk Cutten, Thorn's. Slitclair*s, and oth«rt95in to 

Cotton Gins of various jMttenia 96.60 to 150.00 

Oi, Road, or Din Scraners dJOto 5.00 

Self-Actl&g Cheeee ness^ a 

simple article 

Seed Sowers, vartoos patterns SJOto 6.60 

Borticultural Tool Chests complete IBM 

Wheel-BanowstbrGaideas • ...4J0 

fiffminqB ditto • .9J6to 3.50 

Tree or Bush Pullers, 63.00 to 5.00 ; Garden Syringes, 3.00 to 3 JO. 
Gndn Cradles, 3.00 to 3.50 ; Sausage Sttt6hn,4J0 to 5j0O; Lac- 
toneters, 9J0: Bee Hives, 3.95 ; Ox Yokes and Bows, 9.50to 
5JX>; Manure Forks, 63 eents to 4.00; Hay ditto, SO cents to 1.00; 
GMlBandOfass8eylhflB,75eaBtitoL00; Swingla TMes, 1.00 to 
3.G0; Hay and Sunw Knives, I X» to 94)6; A«es,^olUn8\ 
Hants' and Simons', handled, liX) to i JO ; Grubbing Hoes, 60 ets. 
to IM ; Picks, 1.00 to 9J)0; Trace Chains, 75elB. io IJOO ; Bod- 
dtag ditto, 143; Ok clmins, Anieilean 19| cents per Ih., Enflkh 
Hm, ets : Shovels, 75 els. to 1 JO : Spades, ditto, dittoj~Trae 
Scmpers, 31 to 75 cents ; Schuffllng Hoes, 95 ets. to 1.00 ; Ohunu, 
various patternt, 9l00 tt> 4.00 ; Grafting Chisels and Saw, 
hnadled, 9.00 ; Hoes, allpattems, 95 to 63 ets. ; Potato hooks, 60 
eta. to 1 JO ; Do. Forks, 1 J7 to 9.00 ; Garden Reels, 75 ets. ; SleUes, 
37 to 63 CM ; Grass Shears, 1.95 to IJO ; Twig Cutten, 50 eta. to 
9.00 : Vine Sclsaors, 63 ets. ; Pranlng Shean, 9.W ; Screw Wrench- 
lJ0to9i)0; Sheep Shears, 76 cti. tolJ6; S toawb en y Forks, 

patterns and various 

>cte.p8rpnlr: Oz 

Hone BuMlWit 



i.aoto8LUU; aneep BnMrs,70cti. toiJn; an 
37 ets.; Scythe Rlflea, Rakes, various patte 
Mieea; Peat Knivea IJO; Ox Hnales, 31 toS0< 
Bows, 91 to 60 ett. ; Hatchets, SO to 75 ets. ; 



Hammers, Axe Handles, Hone Rockets, Grindstones, Rollers 
Crank and Shafts, Flower Gatherers, Flails, Edging Knives 
Cattle ine-chalns, BuU Rings, Butter Boxes, Bush Hooka, Catet 
pillar Brushes Fleams, Seocm. Ox Balls, Post Spoons, Gardei 
Trowels, Spinning-wheel Heads, Well wheels, Oveu Mouths 
Budding Knives, Pruning ditto. ^ 

Ossangs of all the patterns for New York aadPeeksklU Plowi 
at 4 centt per lb. 

Worcester ditto, 6 cents. 

Seede of the various Und^ Ar the field and garden ; sueh & 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Com, Beans, PMa, and Grass Beeds 
Potatoee, Beets, Carrots, and Parsnips. 

FertHlaers, such a« Guano, Poudrette, Lima, Plaster, Bonne 

Agricultural Books, a comii4ete assortment. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Stnet, N. T. 



THE AMERICAN AORiOULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtoit dt Mxi.ss, 965 Broadvray, New 
York. c«italnlng 33 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year In advance } three eoptes fln Twt 
Dollan ; eight copies for Five Dollan. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work Ardlstribvtleii, 
among the members, the price vrill be only FIFT Y C BNTM a 
year, mr the Hoathly Numbers, and SEVEmTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
onlen come officially, and be signed by the Pn ildent or Secretary 
of the Society. The object In putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to beaedt toe fhmiing comBonftiy aeee niieHsiiuly 
than It could otherwise be done. We hope, heoeeiortii, m see 
the Agriculturist la the hands of evury FHmar and Planter In the 
eountiy. 

Each number of the Agrteutturist contalna but One ehnet, and 
is trs ns porte d by mail u nder the same lennlaliens ne nwwspnnsw, 
viz. : fr$e any distance not over 30 mUeemmi ita place of pabUea 
tion ; over this and wlthbi 100 miles, or to any town in the Ststa 
of Now York, mu em< |>oslage on each number^ and — e ewdaAey 
eeate If over 100 miles, without die States 

Editors of newspapen noHclnff the nnmben of thia woili month 
ly, or advertlslnf it, will be ftimished «< 
such notice to this office. 



eopygmria. 



raUIT TRCC6. 

For Bale, aeoUectioB offine JppU TVser, comprising SO ciioleesC 
, also upwards of 900 dbUnet varieties of Psor frets ; also 
GIsrriss, Aprieot$i and Plums. 

When the order comprises 100 Tasss, the prices wfll be Ibr 
apples, 15 cents; forpeanoa flee stocks for stnndards, 36 cents ; 
ditto on <|nince stocks for dwnxfb, 90 cents. For any lees number 
than 100 trees in an order— Apples, 90 ets. ; pears, 37| ets. ; ditto 
on quince, 95 ctt. ; apricota, 50 cti. ; plufflS|_37| ets. ; chorxf 
37| cents. A^^y (6y Uu$rjnnrpaH) at the Fruit PlaMatlon 
Lloyd N. Rogairs, near Baltuiore, to 
THOBw TURNER, Manaaer. 

HOVEV^ SEEOLiNQ 8TRAWBERRY. 



Price $1.60 per hundred plants, and flO per i 

A. B. ALLEN, ISTWater Staeet. N. Y. 
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FEENCH MODE OP MAKING APPLE 

, BUTTER. 

' In France, a kind of jam, or apple butter, called 
raUini compose, is prepared by boiling apple* in 
unfennentea wine. The must or wine should be 
reduced by boiling to one-half of its bulk, to be 
coatiDually skimmed as fresh scum aiises. arid 
afterwards etrained through a clolh or a fine eieve. 
The applet are [hen pared, cut into quarters, and 
put into this liquor (raiNne) and leit to simmer 
gentlv over a fire, with a continual stirring with a 
^TOoden spatula or slice, till the apple hecomee 
thoroughly amalgamated with the liquor, and the 
whole forma a. ^d of marmalade, which is ex- 
tremely agreeable to the taste. 

When prepared in the northern departments of 
France, the isieine, after the first bailing, skimming, 
and struning, is set in a cool place for twenty-four 
hours, when a saline liquor, like a scum, appears 
OB the surface. This is removed, and the liquor 
strained, before it is mixed with the apples, as 
above. This scum consists principally of^ tartaric 
acid, which would spoil the raisine, and prevents it 
from keeping sweet, but which is not perceivable 
when the grapes, fiom which the wine is made, 
have been ripened in a southern climate. The 
nisine, when properly prepared, is sweet, but with 
a slight flavor of^ acidity, like lemon-juice mixed 
with honey. The best raiaine is made in B' 
gundy. In Normanily, a similar marmalade 
composed of cider and pesrs, much resembling the 
*' apple- butter," or " apple -sauce," of the United 
States ; but it is not so good aa the raisini, being 
apt to ferment In some cases, the pears aie pui 
into an earthen vessel without water, and placed in 
a baker's oven, after the bread has been drawn, 
previously to mixing with water. 
The best raisine is coasidereU very wholesome, 



larticularly for children, who eat it spread on 
iread, and for persons in delicate health, wbosa 
stomachs will not bear butter. In Italy, the raiune 
ten with giuxxhi and other preparations of In- 
dian corn, and with maccaroni, to give a flavor to 
these dishes. There is nothing better to make a 
dihner relisfa, and we would always havs it, or 
apple, or ciaoberiy sauce, if possible. 

PRESERVATION OF APPLEa 
Apples intended to be preserved for winter and 

spring use, should remain upon the trees until 
quite ripe, which usually takes place at the coming 
of the first heavy froals. They should then be 
plucked from the trees by hand, in a fair day, and 
packed up immediately in casks, in alternate layers 
of (dry sand, piaster, chaff, saw-dost, or bran, and 
conveyed to a cool, dry place, as soon as possible. 
The sand or saw-dust may be dried in the heat of 
summer, or may be baked in an oven at the time 
required to be used. The peculiar advantage! 
arising from packing apples in sand, are explained 
and commented upon as follows, by the late Mr. 
Webster, audior ot the "American Dictionary of the 



tion ; 2d, The sand checks tt 
spiration of the apples, thus preserving in them 
their full Savor — at the same time any moisturfl 
yielded by the apples is absorbed by the sand — so 
that the apples are kept dry, and all mustiness is 

fire vented. My pippins, in May and June, are as 
resh as when first picked. Even the ends of the 
stems look as if just separated from Ibe twigs; 3d, 
The sand is equally a preservative from frost, rats, 
kc. But after the extreme heat of June takes 
□lace, all api>Ies speedily lose tfaeit flavor, and 
Become iusipia.". 
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IMPOUTATION OF PtTRE BRED KEKIRO SHE£F. 



IMPORTATION OP PURE BRED MERINO 

SHEEP. 

It will be recollected we mentioned in the Agri- 
colturist of last year, that Mr. John A. Taintor, of 
Hartford, Ct, had sailed for England in tlie month 
of Miy, with a view of making a general tour in 
Europe; and that a paramount object with him 
during his absence, would be the inspection of the 
best fine-woolled flocks of France, Germany, and 
Spain, for the purpose of selecting some choice ani- 
mals from ^em for an importation into the United 
States. We know no man in America so well 
qualified to make these selections as Mr. Taintor ; 
for his father was largely interested in the early 
importations of tiie Spanish Merinos, and their 
subsequent breeding ; and the son was with him in 
the same occupation from boyhood, followed up by 
extensive dealings in wool from that time to the 
present In this way he had the best opportunity 
of obtaining a thorough knowledge of the animals, 
and the best system of rearing and breeding them, 
togedier with an intimate acquaintance with the 
wants of the manufacturers, and that quality and 
style of wool most suitable for their general pur- 
poses. Thus qualified to make selections, mx. 
Taintor has spent about fifteen months in looking 
over the government and private flocks in the north 
and sout)^ of France, and aroon^ the Pyrenees ; in 
the mountains and plains of Spain ; and in Saxony, 
Phissia, and Austna, including Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia. All this was done under peculiarly favor- 
able circumstances, and such as are not soon likely 
to occur to any one again. The result is, from 
fhese flocks, he has been permitted to choose such 
fiheep as he wanted. Four Saxon bucks and four 
(Bww of his selection, from the Electoral and the 
eqtudly celebrated Baron de Spreck's flocks, came out 
in the ship Atlantic, from Bremen, for Mr. Scoville, 
of Connecticut, a notice of which we gave at pages 
198 and 203 of our current volume ; and three 
Merino bucks and twenty-three ewes arrived with 
him in the ship Patrick Henry, Capt. Delano, from' 
Liverpool, on the Ist of August last. 

Although we had a good opportunity of seeing 
these sbeep on board ship after their arrival, and 
again when transferred to the steamboat for Hart- 
lord, yet this was not sufficient to satisfy us ; ac- 
iDordingly, after they had been at home about a 
iortnignt, we went on there to examine them more 
particularlv, and see them shorn, they having come 
out with their fleeces on. The rams being young, 
we will dismiss them by saying, that they are the 
most promising animals of their breed we ever saw, 



They varied from 124 to 153 lbs. Some of them 
were quite thin in flesh, the largest especially, 
which, if in fine condition and her fleece on, would 
weigh at least 200 lbs. 

The following is the weight of their fleeces'un- 
washed. We took them ourselves in the nresence 
of several witnesses, and as fast as shorn trom the 
ewes' backs. The scales we used did not mark less 
than one quarter of a? pound, which will account 
for the absence of odd ounces. 
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71 141-2 
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No. 100 12 1-4 lbs. 

109 17 

110 17 

117 16 3-4 

118 15 3-4 

133 14 3-4 

195 13 1-2 
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The fleeces were about fourteen months old, but 
they had lost some on their voyage out» and on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, were not shorn 
near as close as it is customary ; besides, on seve- 
ral of them, from half to one pound of the wool was 
left on the heads and legs, for thB purpose of giv- 
ing an idea of their fleeces to those who may call 
hereafter to look at them. Taking all these things 
into consideration, it was the unanimous opinion 
of several sheep-masters present, that the wool 
clipped from these ewes was not more than would 
have been equivalent to one year's grovrth. 

We shall not compare the weight of these fleeces 
with what is generally termed clean t«MA«f wool, as 
it is the most uncertain and unsatisfactory comparison 
which can be made, for when it comes to be cleansed 
by the manufacturer, it will vary in loss from 20 to 
50 per cent, just as the case may happen. It was 
the unbiassed opinion of several wool dealers pre- 
sent, and our own, that the shearing above would 
yield at least 35 lbs. of cleansed wool, fitted for 
manufacturing without further loss, out of every 
100 lbs. shorn. The fourteen ewes yielded 216 lbs. 
unwashed, which would be equivalent to 75 lbs. 10 
oz. thoroughly cleansed, or an average of 5 lbs. 6 oz. 
per head. If any of our readers are desirous to 
know what this would come up to, dean vadied, 
they may safely add one third. This would bring 
the average as wool growers usually disnose of 
their fleeces, to 7 lbs. 3 oz. per head — a yield totally 
unprecedented in tiiis country. The usual avera^ 
weight of good Merino ewes is about half this. 
The average of the flocks in Europe from which 
these sheep were chosen, is, for rams from 15 to 17 



and when full grown, will weigh at least from 225 lbs. per head ; for ewes 11 to 13 lbs., unwashed. 
to 250 lbs. each. The sire of one was sold the {The average price of such wool in its unwashed 

state, is 26 cents per lb. of our money. 



past season for $500. He sheared 23 lbs. of un- 
washed wool. 

To give an idea of the ewes, we measured them 
after tney were shorn, and found they varied from 
25 1 to 29 inches in height over the withers; 
and lest it may be thought this superior height is 
attained by extra long legs, we will add, that the 
height of the under side of their bodies from the 
ground, was from 9i| to 12 inches; which, ac- 
cording to our observation, is no greater in propor- 
tion to their size, than that of good American Meri- 
no sheep. Their weights we took after b^ing shorn. 



These sheep show great vigor of constitution, 
and are remarkably well formed, with enormous 
dewlaps and folds all over the carcass. Their 
fleeces are very close, thickly covering the head 
and legs as well as the body, and are uncommonly 
even, the wool being nearly as Kood on the flanks 
as on the shoulders, while its fming proprties are 
unsurpassed. In fineness of ouality it is equal to 
the best American Merino. To those who have 
good pastures and are desirous of breeding a large, 
strong, hardy flock, yielding wool fine enough foi^ 
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the better tjualitlee of broadclotli, Leie ara the ani- 
mals for tbem. 

If Mr. l^inlor'B time and traTelling; expensei be 
[aken into consideratioD, the cost of these sheep 
would be enoriDous. He has not been at the 
trouble and expenae of this importation with a 
Tiew of making money from it, but lo please him- 
self. He will also breed tbem for his own pleasure 
and to occupy bis leisure hours with a. useful hob- 
by. Ewes irom the flock will not be for sale at any 
price; but the ram lambs will probably be offered 
to those who wish to purchase, in September,*lS47, 
and annually thereafter, at prices doubtless much 
below what it would cost to import them. 

We consider ibis one of the moat important im- 
poitatioua of fine-woolled sheep ever made into the 



United Slates, and that Mr. Taintor deserves thg 
gratitude of his country for it He has made ar- 
rangements in Europe for a few others of a umilar 
superior character to follow these next season, and 
as often thereafter as it may be adTisable to maks 
a fresh cross, so that flock-masters may not only 
be satisfied as to the character of his piodace, but 
bare an opportunity also of getting a fresh eioes 
themselves from bis flock whenever neceseaiy. 

One ram and seven ewes have been ^aced hj 
Mr. Taintor, in the bauds of Mr. Francis Rotch, of 
BotteroutB, Otsego County, N. Y. ; another ram baa 
been eent to Mr. L. 6. Bingham, of Williston, Vt., 
to breed lo his Ramboaillet Merino fiock.purchaaed 
last year of Mr. D. C. Collins, Hartford, Ct., a no- 
tice of which appeared in oar last volume, page 383^ 
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Stkvkh^ Patent 
Mb. Josxfb Stevrhs, of Northumberland. Sara- 
toga County, New York, has recently invented a 
mode of constructing fences on a new plan. The 
pMts are made of the same composition as common 
Dricks, beiDK burnt or baked to the cottsietency of 
a hard, arch brick. They are set in the ground 
diagonally, or comer-wise ; a tenon is made on the 
top of each post, on whirii is placed a coupling 
block for the top rail to rest upon, and fastened to 
it by a pin or nail, which unites the whole fence 
firmly together ; the bottom rail is notched at each 
end, so as to brace the posts fbmly, and is support- 
ed by the paling or pickets. It will be seen tnat in 
this mode of construction, there are no tenons in 
the rails, thus preventing rot or decay in the 
'wooden part. 



to attention; and in addingto this its beauty — being 
reslly ornamental — and, above all, its cheapness, 
appears lo render it a useful and valuable dis- 
cOYeiy, 

Perhaps there is no improrement at the present 
day, mote needed or more called for, than that of 
fences; farmers in particular, who are subject to 
saeh great expense in constructing in the old man- 
ner, and a constant lax in repairing them, while the 
materials Ihey now use are yearly becoming more 
scarce, and their expenses consequently greater, 
will do well to look into Ibis matter, and avail 
themselves of the opportunity oBered, to obtain a 
cheap and durable article. The inventor has 
eertauied by eitperiment that this fence can 
constructed as cheaply as any ordinary kind now 
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Show or tbx New Yoaz State Ao. Socmr.— 
Let our readers bear in mind that this Show will 
take place at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
of this month. The place is easily reached by the 

Sreat Western railroad, which passes directly 
trough iL Anbum is a beautifiu town, in the 
heart of a highly fertile coantty, and the accommo- 
dation for visitors there we understand is most 
ample. The show will be a grand farmers' festiva], 
and we hope to see a large number of them presentt 
with their families. They will find much to admin 
there, and .something we trust to instmct them. 
We hare no doubt it will be one of the best, in 
many respects, that the Society has yet held. Much 
interest is manifested in it, and extensive prepara- 
tions are on foot to render it alt it should be. 

Sthptoms or Disease in Akdiau. — A full ami 
frequent pulse, loss of appetite, dejected head, and 
a lanraid or watery eye, with a disposition to lie 
down in a dark or shady place, are certain marks, 
in all brute animals, of one of the raoal frequent 
diseases with which they are affected— that is, the 
fever. The watery eye, an inability to bark, oi 
barking with a stertorous hoaraeneee, indicate the 
apprnach of madness in (he dog. The elevation of 
the hail on the back of a cat, and its not falling 
upon its feet, when thrown from a moderate height. 
are the premonitory signs of that disease, wfajch 
has long proved fatal to tliat species of animal both 
in Europe and America. The tail of a horse lowng 
its regularity of motion from side to side, indicates 
that ne is indisposed, and the part in which bia 
disease is seated is pointed out oy-one of his eat« 
inclining backwards to the side aneeted. The teff 
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of disease in the abdomen, where the signs are 
concealed, may be known by pressing the hand 
upon his whole belly. When the diseased part is 
preased, he will manifest marks of pain. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 
At a late meeting of this club, Mr. Turell pre- 
sented the following humorous report in the Ports- 
mouth Jouriud of the New Hampshire Legislature 
on the 

• Bounty on Crows.-^Mi. Clark said as the gentle- 
man from Alstead (Mr. Vilas) and the gentleman 
from New Ipswich (Mr. Preston) were in their 
seatSi he moved that the report of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Manufactures, in relation to killing 
crows and giving bounty thereon, be taken up, 
"Which motion prevailed. 

The resolution declared that it was inexpedient 
to legislate upon the subject. 

The bill, which had been referred to the commit- 
tee, was read. 

Mr. Preston said he was much obliged for the 
courtesy of his friend from Manchester in giving 
him an opportunity to speak on this subject He 
should, in the common parlance of the day, < tender 
his services,' not to the Governor, but in defence of 
his poor colored friend, the croW. It had been said 
that the crow did great injury to the corn lield of 
the farmer. He (Mr. P.) did not believe it, and he 
did not believe that the farmers of the State de- 
manded any such law, certainly the true interests 
of the farmer did not in his opinion demand it. A 
study of the habits and food of the crow would con- 
ylnce any one that the crows were not the disciples 
of Dr. Graham, but quite the contrary. Their food 
was mostly made up of worms and insects, which 
would do ten times the injury that was ever expe- 
rienced from the crow, were it not that the crow, by 
destroving them, prevented injury to corn crops and 
to all kind of crops. 

. The crow did not meddle with v^etable substan- 
ces or with com, until he had made a thorough 
search for worms, and made a return of ' non est in- 
verUuSt' and that his appetite was in * no part satis- 
Jied [laughter] — then, and not till then, did the 
crow commence depredations upon the farmer's 
field. 

He (Mr. P.) said he believed that if the farmer 
made proper exertions, he could keep the crows 
away — ^the farmer could provide proper ways for 
frightening them away. Farmers were not gene- 
rally aware of the immense benefit derived from 
the labors of the crow. For one, he professed to 
be a farmer, and had for a long time cultivated a 
considerable amount of land, and he had yet to 
learn that crows did more injury than benefit to the 
farmers' crops. He would relate one instance. 

He had a piece of com between two pieces of 
voods, in one of which, if anything can be judged 
by the noise, there was a family of crows. The 
crows constantly passed over his field of com, day 
after day, and hour after hour, without touching a 
hill, and passed down into a meadow at some £s- 
lance. He had the curiosity to examine the spot 
where the crows visited, and he found that the grass 
tras dry and withered in many places, caused by the 
lavages oi the worms under the turf. Here the 



crows had been protecting the farmer, by destroying 
the worma which they found there. From that 
spot the crows had furnished their young with food, 
and as longas worms could be found did not touch 
the corn. Fanners did not fully appreciate such 
efforts of the crow, and the good effects resulting 
therefrom. There might be some particular in- 
stances when injury was done, but all considered 
the crow of incalculable benefit to the farmer. 

Cases were so rare where crows did injury, that 
he should enter the plea for them in such cases, 
which was offered by a distinguished lawyer of a 
neighboring State, that of somnambulism, and if this 
was not entertained, he should consider this whole 
proceeding as illegal, it being an attack upon an 
office held by law, for Shakspeare's reports have it 
that crows are the <* executors of dead horses." 
[Laughter.] 

He afterwards called the crow the " administra- 
tor de bonis non,'* which he translated as admtnis- 
trafor on bones, and appealed to his learned friend, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education, for 
the correctness of his translation. [Laughter.] He 
gave as another reason against the bill, that as 
crows were not the intruders upon this soil, but the 
real aborigines and joint occupants of the soil, they 
should not be driven off until a year*s notice. 
[Laughter.] 

Further, they were native Americans, and he was 
opposed to a law cutting off the heads of natives. 

He would further submit whether it would not 
be better to refer this matter to the Committee of 
Incorporations, and let them weave around the 
crows all the restrictive features of laws which 
have been passed for a few years in this State, and 
see if they would not conclude that it was a good 
State to emigrate from. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Feabody said he should go against the bill— - 
If such a bill as this passed he should go for one 
to destroy the mosi^uito, for the mosquito was the 
more injurious bird [laughter], certainly more 
sanguinary. 

Mr. Parker, of Fitzwilliam, did not like the fea- 
tures of the proposed bill. It imnosed upon the 
select-men the duty of cutting off the crow's head. 
He happened to be one of the select-men of the 
town he represented, and he objected to setting a 
guillotine in front of his door for the purpose of 
taking off crows' heads. [Laughter ] If tke bill 
passed he hoped that it would be amended so that 
the one that brought the crows would cut off thar 
heads. 

Mr. Vilas differed with the gentleman from New 
Ipswich, in relation to the beneficial results of the 
labors of crows. Perhaps there may be some way 
to keep off the crows, but it required that the means 
should be more scientifically understood, than was 

fenerally the case at this time, among farmers, 
'erhaps the gentleman from New Ipswich (hlr. 
Preston), being half lawyer and half farmer, mij^t 
weave a net of such a kind that the crow would be 
glad to keep clear from it 

Mr. Preston replied to some remarks of Mr. 
Vilas, after which the question was taken on the 
adoption of the resolution declaring it inex]j«dient 
to legislate upon the subject, and it was decided in 
the negative. [A. just conclusioa — ^we vote for 
the crows*] 
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J^PPLICATION OF GYPSUM OR PLASTER 

OF PARIS. 

Groukd plaster, applied ag a fertiliser^ ier sa 
\rell known, aaid its properties and uses so well 
established, that it is presumed that most intelligent 
farmers are perfectly acquainted with everything 
concerning it. It is extensively used, and is very 
advantageous to clover, beans, peas, turnips, cab- 
bages, &.C. ; but it does not appear to answer so 
well on natural nreadows, for ^raia crops, nor on 
wet, or very poor lands, containing but little vege- 
table matter, nor is it thought to be of much use in 
places approximate to the sea. It is extensively 
used in composts in barn-yards and stables, aaid in 
neutralizing^ decayed or putrescent substances, in 
vaults, urine tanka, &c. ; and is advantageously 
employed with green manures, and as a top-dress- 
ing of rotted dung or compost, to which it gives 
remarkable activity. 

The quantity of gypsum used per acre varies 
from half a bushel to five bushels, depending upon 
the quantum of substances in the ground on which 
the component parts of the gypi^m operate, or are 
by them operated upon. In proportion as these are 
scarce or abundant, the effects are produced in a 
greater or less degree. And when they are ex- 
hausted, or where they do not exist, no quantity 
whatever will produce any agricultural benefit. 
If a greater quantity be used, than is required to 
exhaust the subjects of its operation, the excess 
will remain inert and inactive until new subjects 
call forth its powers. Still the gypsum remaining 
in the soil, on a renewed application of dung, ani- 
maU or vegetable matter, will operate, but less 
powerfully, although it may have remained in the 

? ground for years. Therefore, small quantities, by 
requent applications, are much the best, notwith- 
standing tne excess, if applied too profusely, or 
beyond what the substances in the earth require, 
will remain in its original state of composition. 

ANDERSON'S PATENT HAMMER. 




Andzr8ov*s Pjltxkt Hammer. — ^Fio. 63. 

This is a recent invention ; the claw, as will be 
seen by the cut, extending to the handle, and clasp- 
ing it with a strong ring, which makes it impossi- 
ble, in drawing nsuls, for the handle to give way, 
draw out, or become loose. The face of the patent 
hammer will thus always remain true, it being kept 
at the same angle with the hammer. We consider 
this a very great improvement, and we think it will 



supersede ail others now in use. These hammers 
are made of cast steel of the best kind, and in a very 
superior manner. Further description seems un- 
necessary, as the cut shows all. Six different 
sizes are now made, weighing from half a pound to 
one and a Half pounds. The price varies accord- 
ing to size, from 75 cents to $1 each. 

PREPARATION OF TOMATOS. 

We condense the following modes of cooking 
and preserving the tomato from the Ohio Cultivator, 
which appear to us to be worthy of the attention 
of housewives and cooks^ 

To make Tomato Omdet. — Take a stew-pan and 
melt a piece of butter the size of a nutmeg. Mince 
up an onion very fine, and fry it until quite brown. 
Add ten peeled tomatos, season with pepper and 
salt, and stir them until cooked to a soft pulp. 
Then stir in four beaten eggs, until the underside 
of the nuiss becomes brown. Lay a plate on top, 
turn the pan upside down, and the dish is ready for 
the table. 

Tomaio Marmalade, — Gather full-grown tomatos 
while quite green. Take out the stems and stew 
them until soft, then rub them through a sieve, put 
the pulp over the fire, season highly with pepper» 
salt, and powdered cloves, and let it stew until 
quite thick. The iffticle will keep well, and is ex- 
cellent for seasoning gravies. 

French Mode of Cooking Tcmatos. — Cut ten or a 
dozen tomatos into quarters, and put them into a 
sauee-pan with four sliced onions, a little parsley, 
thyme, one clove, and a quarter of a pound of 
butter. Set the pan over the fire, stir the mixture 
occasionally for three-fourths of an hour, and th«ii 
strain it through a coarse sieve or colander. It 
may be served with mutton-chops or a beef -steak. 

Danbclion Coffee. — Dr. Harrison, of Edin- 
bugh, prefers dandelion coffee to that of Mecca ; 
and many persons all over the Continent prefer a 
mixture of succory and coffee to coffee alone. Dig 
up the roots of dandcJion, wash them well, but do 
not scrape them, dry them, cut them into the size 
of peas, and then roast them in an earthen pot, or 
cofiee roaster of any kind. The great secret of 
good coffee, is, to have it fresh burnt and fresh 
ground. — Cottage Gardening* 

How TO BOIL GasBN Corn. — ^The proper state 
in which to eat green com, is, at the time that the 
milk flows unon pressing the kernels with the 
thumb nail. It is best when boiled in the ear with 
the husks on, the latter of which should be strip- 
ped off when brought to the table. The ears should 
then be covered with butter, with a little salt ad- 
ded, and the grains eaten off the cob. Over-refined 
people think this vulgar, and shave them off, bat 
in so doing they lose much of their sweetness. 

Best Time to Prune Peach Trees. — ^The 
most suitable time for pruning the peach, as well as 
for most other kinds of stoue-fruit, is in autumn, 
just as the leaves begin to fall, when the sap is in 
a downward motion. At this period, a more per- 
fect cicatrization takes place, tlum when the treei 
are pruned in winter or spring. 
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THE ALPACA.— No. 4. 



Reprodttctionf Propagation^ Ijfc-^The alpaca, in 
the mountains of Peru, brings forth her young at 
the affe of three years ; but in £urope, when highly 
fed, tne age of reproduction is at least a year earlier. 
On the Andes, as well as in Ireland, she usually 
receives the male in October or November, and 
brings forth one at a birth, in the month of April or 
May. It is remarkable, however, that she should 
be covered by the male immediately after giving 
birth to her young, a fact which has been fully 
corroborated by Thomas Stevenson, Esq., of Oban, 
in Argyleshire, Scotland, and by Mr. Robert Bell, of 
Villa House, near Listowel, in the county of Kerry, 
in Ireland, both of whom are practical and observ- 
ant farmers, and have successfully raised the 
alpaca for a number of years. "The female,' 
flays Mr. Stevenson, in a letter bearing date of 
April 10th, 1843, ** was invariably covered by the 
mide two or three days after she biad a lamb ; and, 
from the singularity of this circumstance, it attract- 
ed my very particular attention, and I regularly 
. marked down the date on whidi the female was 
covered, and found that she went with lamb a very 
few days less than a year." In a communication 
by Mr. Bell, of March 18th, the same year, he 
cays, ** I find they usually copulate here in the 
month of October or November, although the 
female takes the ram invariably after naving 
brought forth her young, which is generally in the 
month of May or June. At the age of nine 
months (?) the produce of the feminine gender will 
begin to breed, at which time their wool will be 
found'to be six inches long, and their height to the 
ahoulder thirty-four, to the top of the head, fifty- 
one inches." 

The llama and alpaca, as well as the alpaca and 
vicuna, can be induced to breed together, and of the 
former union there are frequent examples to be met 
with in Europe as well as in Peru. From Ais 
alliance a beautiful hybrid results, if possible, £ner 
to the eye than either parent, and also more easily 
trained to work, but like the mule, it does not pro- 
create, — a fact which has been confinned by 
General OBiien, an observant Irish gentleman, who 
resided twen^ years in Peru, and was actively 
employed under San Martin, the Liberator, in the 
War of Independence— a great traveller on the 
Andes, and besides a landed proprietor and miner 
in the district of Puno. Subjoined is an extract 
from a communication by him, dated at Liverpool, 
June 6th, 1841 :— 

*< You ask me whether the alpaca is still used in 
Peru as a beast of burden. I answer that it is, but 
not generally, and only by the poorer class of In- 
fians, who do not own many llamas. There is, 
however, a beautiful animal produced between the 
llama and i^aca, much handsomer in form and 
figure than either, and also better adapted for work, 
but it does not breed. • • • • In Peru we call 
them machurgas, and these are the animals I prin- 
cipally used at my mines to bring down the ores 
from the mountains. 

" From the sterility of this hybridous race, it 
would follow that the alpaca is a distinct variety of 
the llama tribe, differing as much from its allied 
species, as the borse does from the ass ; and, con- 



sequently, that the two domestic animals of the 
Peruvians were not brought to their present state 
by means of crossing. Their intermixture is a 
modem expedient by me Spaniards. It is a rule of 
the vital economy, that life only springs from life, 
and every being is consequently endowed with the 
property of generating an offspring, inheriting a 
nature similar to its own. When the species vary, 
this rule ceases to act; whence, although possess- 
ing a strong physiolog^ical resemblance in many 
important points of their organization, there must 
necessarily be some material difference between the 
Uama and alpaca in the functions of generation, 
which it is more than presumable equally extends 
to the wild species, and that difference produces an 
irregularity at variance with the laws of nature, 
constituting an essential condition of life." 

It appears from the report of M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent, a distinguished naturalist, who accom- 
panied the French army into Spain, under Marshal 
Soult, that he observed in the Zoological Garden of 
Don Francisco de Theran, at San Lucar de Bana- 
meda, in Andalusia, a female llama pregnant by an 
alpaca, and also three alpa^vigonias (the cross be- 
tween the vicuna and alpaca), the fleeces of which 
were much longer, and six times heavier than those 
of any other variety. The Spaniards were proud 
of this acquisition, thinking that they had thereby 
obtained a new race of wool-bearing animals, cal- 
•culated to people their hills, and repair the loss sus- 
tained through the decline in their Merino flocks. 
By the experiment of crossing, however, they de- 
feated the very object which they had in view, as 
the animals gradually died off without leaving any 
o&pring, and in the course of a few yeaia there 
was scarcely one individual .to be found in the 
kingdom. ^ >»-i 

There are two facts, however, concerning the 
procreation of the Andes sheep, which ought not to 
De concealed— one, a difficulty of copulation arising 
from natural causes, and the other an almost un- 
controllable andjealous disposition of the oouales at 
this season. The difficulty of copulation, and the 
manner in which it is overcome by the Indians, 
were first noticed by Hernandez, and it is said that 
nothing can be more accurate than his remarks, as 
exemplified in the practice of the present day. 
Without the assistance of man, sexusu intercourse 
certainly can and does take place, as seen in the 
wild races, the structural formation of which is the 
same ; but in the tame ones it invariably gives rise 
to confusion. In Peru, the rutting season com- 
mences at the close of October, when the animals 
become restless and lascivious, and, according to 
Dr. Unanue, the estimable writer on the climate of 
Lima, in 1806, " all nature seems to be in motion; 
vegetation assumes a new form ; earthouakes and 
volcanic eruptions frequently occur, and the air is 
filled with an electric fluid. Every production then 
glows with fresh fire, and by an active stimulus 
animals are impelled to the propagation and conse- 
quent preservation of their own xinds.'* At this 
period the working llama has a respite ; for it is 
regarded as unsafe to put a burden upon his back, 
and indeed dangerous to thwart his wishes, or con- 
trol his actions. Both the tame and wild breeds, it 
is said, sometimes fight outrageously for their 
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mates, and instances occur of the combat proving 
iatal to one or both. 

6v a letter from Greneral O'Brien to Mr. William 
Walton, who received a ^old medal in 1842, from 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, for a 
*' Satisfactory Account founded on Actual Observa- 
tion and Experiment, to naturalize in Scotland, the 
Alpaca," we Jearn that " In Peru, the rutting season 
commences in the month of November, when the 
male alpaca throws off his tame and quiet habits, 

Sursuing the females until he separates from the 
ock one of his own choice. Her he woos with 
the most ardent demonstrations ; and if she proves 
coy and runs away, he follows her through the 
country for miles, and until his importunities have 
been successful. At this moment, the flocks of 
both alpacas and Qamas sometimes break up and 
disperse, running in different directions through the 
country, and weeks may elapse before the owner 
is able to collect them again. Hence, when this 
season approaches, the Indian shuts up his sheep, 
separating the male from the female, m pens, pur- 
posely constructed in such a manner as to allow of 
their putting their faces together, and caressing 
each other a week or a fortnight before the day ap- 
pointed to bring them out." 

Owing to the extremely lascivious disposition^ 
however, of the Andes sneep, great care must be 
observed when the males are admitted to the 
females. Both by night and by day the shepherd 
should be vigilant ; for besides quarrelling with one 
another, where two males are allowed to compete for 
the same female, they might trample her to death. 
Hence every possible precaution ought to be used 
to keep them apart Upon this point General 
O^Brien remarks, that should the supaca ever be 
introduced into Great Britain, on a large scale, and 
as a national benefit, breeders must adopt the Peru- 
vian mode of scpaiating the males from the females, 
at least a fortnight before the union of the sexes 
takes place, and in order to prevent their wander- 
ing away. 

" Tn some parts of Peru," Mr. Walton observes, 
" the Uameros prepare small folds, in which they 
shut up one of each sex. The male begins his 
caresses by antic tricks and boundings ; the female, 
at first, appears shy, and moans, while at intervals 
one spits at the other. After a day or two they 
become more intimate, when at length the female, 
with her fore-legs bent under her, and resting on 
her breast, assumes that position in which only she 
can receive the embraces of , her mate; but this is 
not a forced prosternation on her part It is, on 
the contrary, the easjr and natural posture which 
she takes when reposing. If she evinces anjrthing 
like caprice, and difficiuties should arise from her 
repugnance to assume the position required, the 
keepers place a slip-noose, called pajalt on the 
lower part of the fore-legs, when pulling from be- 
hind, they tri^ her up, and alighting on her breast, 
with their assistance, she easQy receives the act of 
generation. The state of excitement into which 
the male has been worked up, is at this moment so 
great, that he is immediately afterwards turned out 
se2)arate, and left to repose, never being *coupIed 
twice in the same day. One, however, suffices for 
twenty females." 



PERUVIAN GUANO ON WHEAT AND GRASS. 

On the light soils of Long Isbind, and geneially 
around New York, Peruvian guano has proved, the 
past year, one of die best and cheapest manures 
which can be applied to the wheat crop. We 
think we are safe m saying, that so far as our ob- 
servation extends, an application of 300 lbs. of 
Peruvian guano per acre, costing $7 to $8, has 
produced an increase in the yield of the crop of 
wheat of from 7 to 12 bushels per acre, and the 
after benefit of the cuano •n the succeeding hay* 
crop, may be counted upon as equivalent to a ton 
and a quarter of hay extra in the three succeeding 
years; thus proving that a pure article of guano* 
judiciously applied, is a profitable fertilizer. 

If the soil is not leachy or exposed to be washed 
by winter rains, we will recommend that ruano be 
applied'to wheat, rye, or grass, in the fall of the 
year, otherwise as early as March the following 
spring. Some sow guano and harrow it in either 
before or with the seed. Being so powerful a ma- 
nure, and when coming directly in contact with the 
young roots of plants, burning and killing them, we 
think that this system is more or less hazardous ; 
we would therefore recommend those using guano 
for winter grain, to let the plant get up about three 
weeks high, and then sow broad-cast upon it, at 
the rate of 300 lbs. of Peruvian, or 400 lbs. of 
African per acre. If the causticity of the guano 
destroys some or even many of the leaves of the 
plants, it is of no great importance; for by this 
time they will have become well rooted, and others 
will immediately spring up to sapply their place. 
The great benefit of applying guano, and indeed all 
other manures, to gram and grass crops in the fall, 
is, that they remain a alight covering to the ground, 
assist in keeping it warm, are graduallv decom- 
posiug, and by early spring become soluble and 
well prepared for ^e crop to take them up and 
assimilate their elements for its rapid growth. It 
has been ascertained in England, that a crop of 
grass or grain guanoed in the fall, will ripen from 
a week to ten days eariier than the same would 
under similar circumstances un-guanoed. Before 
purchasing guano, we advise eve^ farmer to look 
about him and gather up and apply all the manure 
and fertilizing substances that he can find upon or 
around his premises. Let him remember that a 
penny savea is twopence earned, and that it is 
easier to sane than to earn. « 

Detxrioration or Barn-Tard MAinrRE. — 
Dung, in the opinion of the late Judge Peters, be- 
gins to deteriorate after it is one year old. *< I have 
put it on," says he, •« after lyingseveral years, with- 
out any perceptible benefit But the practice of 
plowing in hot and fresh dung, has often been to me 
a subject of regret. It not only produces smutty 
crops, inparts,over stimulated, but cannot be equally 
spread or covered, so that much straw and little grain 
appear in spots, which often lie down ; and, in 
others, scarcely any advantage is derived. Muck, 
composted, will keep the longest, without injury to 
its fertilizing aualities. Dung and muck, in con- 
fined places, irom which free air and moisture are 
excluded, undergo a degree of combustion, aud 
become dry-rotkn, mooluy, and useless. ** 
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TO PREVEHT SMtTT IN WHEAT. 
Althouoh we h&TC given directioDS how to 
pterent the smut in wheat in a former voloine, 
nunf of our readera do not seem lo have read 
them, emd tliereforewe rapeat them. Make a brine 
atronf enough to bear up an eeg, be caretal tliat it 
is not above blood heat, then let the grain soak in 
it from one to twelve faoan, as is moat coiiTenient. 
While in soalc, atir up the min occasionally, and 
ev^rv time thii ie dooe, tale off the Mum, foal 
■hLS, and lizht deeds that rise to the top of the 
brine. As tae grain is taken out, spreBil it on a 
floor or in the sun, and scatter slaked lime, ashes, 
or plaster, over it, to dry it Lime is the bnt ma- 



terial for this {jurpoae, if to be had. U will dry in 
half an hour in the son, and is thai ready to be 
sown. Copperas water and nrine are freqnenlly 
used instead of brine to soak the eeed ; but we 
mnch prefer brine, as it is cleaiily, and never dan- 
gerous in application. Some nay grain may be 
soaked 24 bonrs in the brine withoot injury; but 
if h be a thin-skinned variety, we should think it 
would endanger its germination to soak over font 
bonrs or so. It is a good plan to prepare rye, 
barley, buckwheat, and oats, for sowing in the 
same way as wheat, especially oats, as they are 
frequently as liable to smnt 



SIDE-HILL OR SWIVEL PLOW. 



Tarn plows are so constructed that the 
mould board is easilyand instantly changed 
from one side to the other, whicn enable.^ ( 
the operator to perform the work horizon- 
tally upon side-bills, goin^ back and forth 
on the same side, and turning all the furrow 
slices with great nicety, downward. Tbia 
prevents the washing of the soil by heav} i 
lains, to which all eide-hills are more oi^ 
less liable when plowed as level ground. 
They are much liked at the South for horizontal 
plowing ; for by this system of turning up and lay- 
ing the soil, it is prevented from being washed into 
those deep gullies, to destructive to the general 
face of the country. They are also highly useful, 
and by many much approved for level plowing, as 
this leaves the field without any etntrt dead or 
finishing furrow ; nor does it make bauks or ridges 
liy turning two furrows toward each other. They 
are likewise ufteful in enabling the plowman to 
tarn the furrow fron his walls and fences. Ano- 
ther advantage, they save much trouble in enabling 
the team to turn short about at the end of the fur- 
rows, instead of obliging it to travel across the wide 
ends of each land in the field. Price $5 to St4. 



EEPEAL OP THE BRITISH CORN LAWS. 



We had the gratification in out last, of announc- 
ing the repeal of the exorbitant and odions Cnstom 
House dunes which have been ao long levied upon 
tha im^rlation of breadstufia into Great Britain, lo 
dte serions iojnty, and often heart.rending sufier- 
iogs of her people. It is one of the most beneficent 
acts of the age, and does honor to the men who 
were instrumental in passing it. The people of 
Great Britain and Ireland have at length attained 
the common rights of humanity, and are now en- 
abled to supply themselves with food where it is to 
be had best and cheapest. We hope henceforth to 
hear no more cries lor bread, from half-famished 
thousands, when it can he had at a low price from 
a neig^hboring conntry. 

It IS not, however, as an act of beneficence 
wholly, that we desire lo call the attention of 
American farmers to the repeal of the British Com 
,Iaws, but as one iikely to redound to their perma- 
nent interests. We are not, and never have been so 
sanguine in our belief, that their repeal would raise 
the price of bieadstu^ materially on this, aide of 



SiDE-HiiA Plow.— Fio. 63, 
the Atlantic, and if the people of the United States 
evpect any such thing, they will find themselves 
creatly mistaken ; a rise of prices is only to ix 
looked for after a bad harvest in one country or the 
other. With oar widely extended and highly fer- 
tile territory, and unprecedented increase of rural 
population, there ie a constant tendency in reason- 
ably favomble seasons, to produce a large surplos 
of provisions. Now if we were obliged to keep 
this euTpiua at home, there must inevitably be a 
steady fall in the prices of agricnltural piwlucts, 
and a greater or lesa loss every year from the inju- 
ries to which such bulky and perishable articles are 
constantly liable. The ports of Great Britain being 
now nominally free, we shall easily get rid of our 
EOTpluB produce, and thus be able to maintain fail 
prices. If the tillers of the soil will take this fact 
duly into consideration, they will see that it is like- 
ly lo be a greater boon to them than fluctuatiDE 
high prices. Under the former tariff", Indian com, 
one of the largest productions in the United States, 
was virtually a prohibited article— now it can be 
exported in large quantities. 

Notwithstanding the promising harvest in En- 
rope the present year, it would not snqirise ns if the 
exnortatione of com, wheat, beef, pork, lard, butter, 
and cheese, should amount lo twelve or thirteen 

illions of dollars. This amount will be steadily 
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proximate to twenty millions ; while the fieigDt 
and charges earned by American citizens will be 
five millions more — and let it be recollected tbsl 
those engaged in the transportation of these pro. 
ducts are consumers, and not producers. Hence 
the disastrous etTects cannot be so great as appre- 
hended by some, as many of our farmere will grow 
richer by the sales of their produce, oar shippers 
and sailors will find emplo^ent, and the coontiy 
will BtJll f roapet. 



FORElOir CATTLE.-^SOXTTHERN AGRICTTLTirRB. 
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FOREIGN CATTLE. 
I NOTICE your remarks iit the July No. of the 
Agriculturist, on the subject of Foreign Cattle^ and 
heartily coincide with the opinions advanced. The 
question has often occurred to me, '* Do we gain 
much at the present time by continaing^ our impor- 
tation of cattle from England ?" It has for some 
time appeared to me that we have all the materials 
for improving our stock to any extent, among our- 
selves ; and that we have as fine, well-bred, and as 
valuable animals among our cattle, sheep, and 
swine, as could be found in Engfand, with perhaps 
very few exceptions. It appears to me, we are 
getting in this respect, as well as in many others, 
to place too muck value on a thing merely because 
it has been imp&rfed. I may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me the practical edect of diis continued 
disposition to Iook abroad, is to lessen the prices 
obtained by our enterprising breeders at home, 
when the home-bred animals are in every respect 
equal, if not superior, to the commonly imported 
ones. Occasional importations will continue to be 
necessary ; the fundamental laws of good breeding, 
and occasional infusion of blood from other races 
of the same family, demand this; but further than 
this I can scarcely eoncerve it necessary at present 
to go. 

Acting upon this principle, I have always pur- 
chased my stock at home instead of sending abroad, 
although many of them were imported. I had the 
g^od fortune to obtain some of the Ayrshire cattle 
you " saw standing in* the Ayrshire quarter of the 
State Cattle Show at Pouffhkeepsie," in 1844. I 
purchased the imported bull and cow, together with 
their produce, and have now in my possession one 
male, and five females, all thorough-bred Ayr- 
ehires, abandoning all other varieties, although I 
must confess I am well pleased with the cross with 
the Durham and Ayrshire. For the dairy, I esteem 
them superior to my fuU-bred Durhams. It was 
from a heifer of this crosa that one pound of butter 
mras produced from eight quarts of hev milk. ^ 

The very laudable attempts which have been 
made to improve our farm stock by importations, 
and, in some instanoea, by judicious crosnng and 
good keeping, cannot but prove highly beneficial to 
our country. Our native cattle, it is true, originally 
sprang from the same stock as those of Great Bn- 
tain ; and, with the attention to improvement that 
has been bestowed in England, they would, at this 
time, probably have been inferior to none. But 
from want of care in retaining the best individuals 
as breeders, and from an almost total disreg^ard to 
purity of blood, and propriety of crossingr in our 
stock of neat cattle, we are unable longer to identify 
distinct breeds, and consequently we have been, till 
Tvithin the past few years, retrograding rather than 
improving in this branch of our business. In 
Great Britain, the business of rearing, or, in other 
words, of improving the form and value of domestic 
animals, has, on tne contrary, formed a distin- 
guished and lucrative branch of farming, for the 
last eighty or hundred years; and the success of 
the gentlemen engaged in this business has not 
only greatly increaaed the agricultuiul wealth of 
the nation, but procured for many large fortunes. 
The Ayrshire breed of cattle are at present at- 



tracting considerable notice, as the attention of 
breeders has been, in a peculiar degree, directed to 
the characters which indicate the property of pro- 
ducing milk. They are a tough, nai^y race, well 
suited to light soils, and scant fare. 
Jibmi^, July, 1»46. C. N. Bememt. 

SOUTHERN A6RICULTURK. 

I HAVE for some time past been examining the 
American Agriculturist, and the interest mani- 
fested by it in the South, and the many valuable 
items of information it contains, rnduee me to be- 
come a permanent subscriber. You will therefore, 
if you jAease, forward me the numbers for the pre- 
sent year, from its commencement. While I am 
writing, perhaps it may not be amiss or irrelevant 
for me to make a few remarks. There is a gradual 
change creeping over the minds of the Southern 
planters in regard to the leading features of agricul- 
ture — they are more ready to catch at any im« 
provement, and more eagerly take interest in any 
novelty in the pr«^fession — they do not dislike in- 
novation. This I can readily believe is brought 
about by agricultural works becoming accessible to 
the mass, and from the interest which seems to be 
felt by the scientific in the analysis and synthesis of 
soils, the application of manure, rotation of crops, 
deep plowing, and in- fact in all matters relating to 
the business. Feeling, as I do, an idl-absorbing 
interest in the advancement of our profession, I 
consider it the duty of every man, to add into the 
common stock every itenir of practical information, 
so as to repay, in part, for the advantages he has 
himself eained from the experience of others. My 
feeble enorts have always, and shall ever be, for 
the benefit of farming in the South. 

In respect to our worn out lands, it is almost use- 
less for any one to waste paper and ink to write tar 
the Southern planter, telling him to manure. It is 
well enough for the Northen farmers to talk ; they 
can well afford to fertilize their little spots of ten 
or a dozen acres ; but a southern plantation of &v^ 
or six hundred acres in cultivation, would take all 
the manure in the parish, and all the force to do it 
justice. Our plantations are too extensive to ma- 
nure thoroughly, consequently it is half done, or 
not done at all. Again ; we nave no time to haul 
laige qaantities of manure to the field ; for it gene- 
rally takes until January to get out sdl our cotton, 
and we have to rush it tAen, to get time to make re- 
pairs, before we eo to plowing for our next crop. 
You m%ht say, way not take part <^ the hands and 
put them to making manure, whUe the others are 
picking ? Because we then would have to leave a 
great deal of cotton in the fields which would be a 
loss; and many other things would have to go 
undone which we should have done. Only place a 
Northern farmer in our places, and he would be 
about as bad off as we are — what with waste, de- 
predations, the buying of all we have. 

However, not to look all the time on the dark 
side of the picture, we will see what is the 
remedy which exists and has existed with us. Our 
lands have yielded nearly all the nutriment to ex- 
hausting crops, by the ruinous system of farminjr 
thus year after year the same crop is planted, untu 
the land is totally worn out. I know fields now in 
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ootton, where the same Btaple has been cttltivated for 
fifteen years consecntiYely. What wonder, then, 
that car lands are worthless ! Here a judicious ro- 
tation of crops, with a proper system of manuring 
(gradual), cleansing the ground with the cow-pea, 
soiling with this and other green crops, and if pos- 
sible wood earth, if it can be hauled and thrown into 
the drill (it would require too much to lay it broad- 
cast) ; then small portions of lime, if necessary, to 
promote decomposition. And here let me sa^ a word 
m relation to lime. Some of our northern friends re- 
commend from 50 to 300 bushels of lime per acre. 
This mi^ht do among those who have the carbon- 
ate within 100 yards of their doors, and get it cal- 
cined there ; but those who have to import it and 
hare it re-shipped as we do, until a barrel of lime 
is worth as much as the land, would find it rather 
an uphill work. We have some cold clayey land 
to which lime would be beneficia], but not in the 
larjee quantities as recommended above, 
f There are many planters who could afford a few 
weeks hauling for one or two teams, between the 
20th of December and 15th of January. To those 
I would most strongly advise to make their manure 
piles after the manner of Bommer ; to clean out 
their stock yards, pens, stables, &c. ; put the ma- 
nure in a pen ana add wood earth, ashes, soap 
suds, dirt, and all kinds of refuse and offal. 
This by the end of the year would become quite a 
pile, and thus gradually increasing without any ap- 
parent effort, will, in the following spring, greatly 
increase the fertility of the land. Now, by 
changing the water furrow and drill, every other 
year, or every third year, all the land will be era- 
dnally enriched. If com or cotton is planted, I 
would drop peas between the rows. I think other 
crops may be made as profitable as cotton, and it is 
worth the attention of the Southern planter to ex- 
periment and publish statements. At this present 
writing I am tryinr several experiments with differ- 
ent manures. When arrived at maturity, if you 
wish it, I will take pleasure in forwarding you a 
statement: I am growing some Cuba tobacco after 
the manner of the West uidians. I derived my in- 
formation from a suppressed pamphlet sent to me 
from Havana. 

I find I am transcending my linuts at present, but 
the subject is so full of interest to me that I must be 
pardoned. James S. Pkacockx. 

Rtdvxfody fuor Jadcson, £a., Jikne 21, 1846. 

REMOYINO STAINS FROM CLOTH. 

Nothing is more common than the soiling of 
dothes by grease, oil or fat, acids, inks, sauces and 
preserves, coffee, varnish, white lead, paint, &c. 
All of these, if taken in time, may be removed with- 
out much difficulty. As the whole subject is too 
lengthy for a single article, I will treat them in 
numbers. 

1. Stains from Oils, Fats, or Grease, — Removed by 
soap, chalk, white clay, French cha!k, or ox-gall. 
They most frequently occur on carpets and articles 
of dress. They give a deep shade to the ground 
color of the goods, and continue to spread for some 
time after the accident has happened. They hold 
fast whatever dust falls upon them. On a very 
dark ground the stain becomes lighter than the rest 



of the surface, because the dust which rests on it is 
lighter. Alkalies dissolve most readily these 
stains, but there is ereat danger of injuring the 
more delicate colors ; lience they should not be used 
except by the most experienced scourers. 

Any good hard soap will answer to remove the 
stains m>m blacks, blues, browns, drab, invisible 
green, &c., by means of hot water, and the soap 
and water may be removed by a sponge, nibbing 
the naj^ in the right direction. In any delicate 
colors, if soap be used, we should always first try 
a piece of the same kind of goods with the agent 
before using it on the article to be cleaned. 

In all cases, where several colors are involved in 
the stain, as in carpets, it is preferable to use the 
white clay or French chalk. The latter is better, 
on account oi being easier to remove* although 
either will answer the purpose, and in the absence 
of both, common chalk will do as a substitute. 
The mineral should be reduced to a fine powder, 
and made into a thin paste with water, and spread 
over the stain, and when dry removed by whipping 
with a rattan, and using a brush. The oil having 
greater affinity for the chalk than for the goods, is 
thus taken up and removed. If the stain be not 
entirely removed by the first trial, the process 
should be repeated. 

It may happen that none of the above materials 
can be obtained on the farm or plantation, at the 
time when an accident happens, but ox-gail could 
always be had in such an emergency, and is both 
safe to use and certain in its efficacy to remove the 
stains. It requires some preparation, and should be 
kept on hand for that purpose. It dissolves all 
fatty or oily bodies, and has a tendency to make 
the colors brighter rather than more dim. 

Preparation. — Pour the galls of recently killed 
oxen mto a jar or basin, and after settling 12 houis, 
pour off the clear liquid into a shallow basin of 
copper or earthenware such as would float on a 
like basin partly filled with water. Now apply 
the heat of a charcoal fire to the latter, and by 
means of this water-bath evaporate the gall to the 
consistence of molasses, or tnin paste. Now re- 
move it from the basin, and spread it out on a 
shallow plate before the fire, and there let it dry, 
until it becomes quite solid, not horn-like, but only 
so as to be yet somewhat fiexible in the fingers. 
Put it by in earthen jars loosely covered, for futors 
use. When it is required, dissolve a small portion, 
enough when dissolved to cover well die stain, in 
12 to 15 times its bulk, of hot u'ater ; spread it oa 
the goods, and when it has remained long enough 
to perfectlv saturate them, add a Uttle more, enough 
to make the stain thoroughly wet ; remove it, by 
rubbing with a sponee, until the stain is removed. 

It must be remembered that a recent stain is re* 
moved very easily, while oite of long standing re- 
auires more effort to remove. I will next ]K>int out 
the method of removing stains of acids, ink, and 
iron rust. G. 

New Forib, July, 1846. 

Cure for thx Ysllows in Peacb Trees. — 
On the first symptoms of the disease, grub up the 
trees, and commit them to the flames. 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONE Y-BEES^No. 3. 

The bottom being hung three-eighths of an inch 
from the body of the hive, affords ingress and 
egress from all sides, which contributes greatly to 
the success of the bees, for the reason, that they are 
enabled to perform much more labor than when re- 
stricted to a single opening in front, on the ordinary 
plan. When they are confined to an entrance of a 
few inches, the clusters of idle bees that almost 
constantly, in the heat of summer, hang about the 
entrance of every strong stock, prevents, in a great 
measure, the entrance of the workers, or, at least, 
retards their operations, and after having gained 
admission, they are then compelled to force their 
way through a solid mass of bees, to such parts of 
the hive as they wish to attain ; whereas, if admis- 
sion is afibrded on all sides, they can enter on 
such side as they wish to deposit their honey, 
pollen, or farina, whatever it may be, with no ob- 
struction, and depart in the same easy manner. I 
look upon this system of arranging the bottom 
board as the most important branch of the manage- 
ment of bees, and of sufficient importance to justify 
me in dwelling upon it. Indeed, I am fully satis- 
fied that no system can ever fully succeed perma- 
nently, on any other plan. It appeals so forcibly 
to our reason, as a mere matter of ingress and 
egress, that we cannot but admit its necessity ; yet, 
as a means of ventUatUm, it is of no less conse- 
quence. That bees require the healthful influences 
of fresh air, in the greatest possible degree, does 
not admit of a doubt in my mind, yet it must come 
from the bottom of the hive ; and to stop up every 
avenue for the admission of air to hives, except a 
small aperture in front, and then place them on the 
south side of some close fence or building, exposed 
to the burning rays of the sun, I consider down- 
right cruelty, yet this is the practice of many 
people. 

The subject of ventilation of hives has long 
occupied the attention of bee-masters, the difierent 
modes of which are too tedious to mention ; suffice 
it to say, that in my opinion, no air should be ad- 
mitted at any place except at the bottom. Let us 
look into the philosophy of this. Bees, while in 
the embryo state, require a heat of at least 
seventy decrees, in order to arrive at maturity. 
This heat is artificially produced by the bees when 
the temperature is lower without the hive ; now, if 
a ventilator is placed at the top, or side of a hive, 
near the top, the only efifect must be to operate to 
the detriment of the larva in its natural state of 
development, by causing a current of air to flow 
among the brood combs, rendering the natural heat 
of the hive, in certain parts, below what is ^qui- 
site to bring the young broods to maturity. This, 
as I view it, is placing a strong barrier to the natu- 
ral anil successful operations of the bees, as nature 
intended them to be, in the matter of the re-produc- 
tion of their species. Again, if we examine the 
operations of the bees, we find them carefully 
cementing every crack and comer of their domicil 
above, and if any small aperture is made, though 
the rains cannot possibly penetrate in any situation, 
yet they close such openings with great care, when 
not too large, which, to my mind, is conclusive 
evidence tha^ it is not necessary that they should 



have any ventilation above the bottom of the hive, 
presuming that the bees would never take the pains 
to so closely cement the upper structure of their 
hives, if it were necessary that they should have 
ventilation in that quarter. Now, a few mora 
words regarding ventilation bdow, I have found ^ 
that the more the fresh air is infused among the r 
bees at the bottom of the hive, both in summer and I 
in winter, the healthier are tiie bees — ^^e greater 
their increase — the fewer die, and when sprine 
opens, m^ hives are full, strong, vigorous, and 
healthy ; m fact, I am astonished at their appear- 
ance, being but a very few bees less in March than 
there were in November preceding. These facta 
taken into consideration, satisfy me that my plan of 
hanging the bottom -board is absolutely necessary 
to perfect success. I do not say that it is solely 
my plan. I believe it was first practised in the 
Eastern States. 

Having settled the matter of size of hives, &c., 
the next point is the bee-house or bee-stand. Bee« 
houses I condemn in toto. If I had a dozen pros- 
perous hives of bees, and wished to get nd of 
them in the course of a year or two, I could not 
more effectually do it, than by housing them up ex- 
posed to a hof sun, and Uie cool air excluded from 
the back and ends. The winter season would do 
the job for them, if placed in some very warm nook 
or corner, where the rays of a mid-day winter sua 
would raise the thermometer to about 50 or 60**, 
when in the open fields it would stand, say at 30 
or 40''. This is the way many people do. They 
think if they but place their bees in some nice 
warm place in winter, where the bleak westerly 
winds cannot reach them, they are safe enough. 
This is the very best way to destroy bees that I 
know of, except the brimstone method. All you 
have to do is to let them stand, and almost every 
clear still day, when the thermometer in the open 
fields would stand at about 35 or 40, hundreds will 
be allured forth, by the false temperature immedi- 
ately around them, never to return. But the best 
sport of all is immediately after a heavy fall of 
snow, when tiiie sun shines clear and warm, just 
around 'the hives. It is a most capital trap for 
them. The silly bees take it for ^pranted that ther» 
is no difference in Uie snrroundmg warmth, and 
they come out by thousands — fly a few rode — give 
a wheel or two, and drop down on the snow. 
It is a beautiful sight to see one's bees all lie dead 
upon the snow, or it would not be practised to so 

§reat an extent ! Some people who dislike seeing 
lem killed off that way, prefer closing the en- 
trances, and causing their death by partial suffixsa- 
tion, or artificiiQ heat produced in the hive by the 
rays of the sun, without any opposing coolness 
from the rear, to counteract it. In this way 
most of the bees may be taken out dead about the 
first of March. For my part, I am not partial to 
diis amusing way of killing bees; I Uke to have 
my hives as full in February and March, as in the 
fall previous, so I follow a difierent plan. I hang 
them up in the open air in the following way. 1 
select a place as near my house as convenient, in 
which there can be no deception as regards the 
general temperature of the atmosphere. I do not 
shun a northerly or westerly exposure in the 
least, nor do I want any board fence, shed, or any 
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feet long, and cut them in two in the middle, giving 
BZ feet to each. Two pieces, of six feet in length, 
form ^e Bapporta of two hives. I sink them 
eighteen inchee in (he earth, at such a distance from 
each other, that when a strip of board is nailed 
horizontally to the inner side of each joist, on a. 
level with the top, a hive with a strip of deal one 
inch equaie nailed to two sides, where the division- 
hoard IS placed, saj one foot from the bottom, "will 
fit in between the joists, and rests upon the upper 
edges of the boards, as before named, nailed to the 
noes of the joists. The peces attached to the 
ioista should be at least 2S inches long, in order to 
leave IS inches projection on either ude. They 



may be from 

perceived, that a 



inches to one foot wide i 



be hung on each end, 

jvhich will bring them three feet six inches from 
the ground. They should never be nearer the 

Sound than one yard, aa the vapors arising from 
e earth after rains in warm weather, are very in* 
jurions. The strips of deal should be placed on the 
front and baclc aiJes of the hives, in order to have 
them both front the same way. I thus continae 
till I have hung all my hives, taking care to leav* 
about 15 inches space between the hives of diflet- 
ent stands, so as to ^ow of their being removed at 
pleasure. T. B. Miner 

Bavenateood, L. 1., Aagast Itt, 1S46. 
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t Sebd-Sowiho xhb Plasteb-Sfkraiizko Machine. 

Tmt machine is monnted on two wheels, the 
ezle-tree of which carries two standards, support- 
ing a long hopper, marked c, in the above figure. 
One whe^ carries a geai-wbeel, wbick works into 
another gear-wheel, inserted on a shaft set in the 
atandards, and connected with a long cylinder, b, 
directly below the hopper, e. This cylinder has a 
niunber of cupe formed by holes bored about 11 
iikches deep, which depth is regulated by large- 
headed brass oerews, wiih heads about the size of 
the calibre or bore of the cups. In the bottom of 
the hopper is a board made to fit close lo the upper 
part of the cylinder, b, with holes. in it, which are 
BO arranged as to cone directly over the caps. 
Each of these holes has a small eheel-iroa alide to 
■hut off the supply of seeds from the cyhnder, 6. 
The other carriage-wheel carries another wheel 
geued into a small pinion Axed to the cylinder, a, 
which is also set oq the slandaids on the ajtle-tree, 
and is armed with numerous pegs or pins. The 
size of these several gear-wheels is so adjusted 
that the lowermost cylinder moves six times faster 
than the upper. 

The operation oi the parts is aa follows :— 'Hie 
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machine is first drawn to the place where it is to be 
uwd, by horses, and the hopper filled with seeds. 
The snail sheet-iron slides are then withdrawn, 
and the whole set in motion. The seeds, in de- 
scending through the holes in the board above de- 
scribed, fall into the cnps or holes in the cylinder, 
b, and, after beinj^ carried partly round, drop on the 
cylinder, a, which moves at a greater velocirf 
than the cylinder, b, and by mease of the amaU 
pine become scattered after the manner of aowiog 
broad -cast 

For spreading lime, plaster, guano, Ac, the 
board in the bottom of the hopper is to be taken 
out, and the Iron slide on the Wk of the hopper is 
(o be so adjuiled, vertically, by means of the 
screws, as to allow a sufficient quantity of plaster 
to escape from the hopper to the cylinders oelow, 
and be scattered after the mannerof the seeds. Tht 
machine may be followed by a harrow, roller, or 
any other implement used for covering seeds with 
earth, or for raking in lime, plaster, or guano. 

Price of six feet cylinders, $60. Ditto nine feel 
cylioden, $70. 

Wu. J. JoHEs AND H. C. Smith- 
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REMEDY FOR COLIC IN HORSES. 

0ns of your subscribers having been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose several of his mules hj the colic, 
desires, through your useful publication, to ob- 
tain some information on the subject. I will in- 
form him of my treatment in such cases, which 
has always proyed successful. As soon as the 
animal is attacked, prepare a strong decoction of 
soot tea, to which add half a pint of whisky; 
pour down the throat with bottle or horn ; and if 
relief is not obtained in a few minutes, give an 
injection of soap suds, with a gill of strong 
decoction of tobacco, and a little salt added — ^and if 
this does not give relief, and an operation is not 
produced from the bowels* repeat the injection. 

My general practice is, to have placed in the 
cutting and feea-house, a small box of hme, one of 
ashes, and one of salt, or a barrel of salt and water, 
which ismucb better; the oats and fodder are always 
passed through the straw-cutter, and before fed to 
the animal a small quantity of the pickle is poured 
on, with the addition of a laxge spoonful of the ashes 
and lime. This is added once or twice a week 
during the spring and fall. As soon as I can pro- 
cure a mill for grinding the cob and com, I snail 
apply the mixture to that feed which is more pre- 
ferable. I have pursued this course for the last six 
or eight years, with success, and can recommend it 
to my brother farmers as practical, and not theoreti- 
cal, as book-farminff and Knowledge are so often as- 
serted to be by prejudiced and anti-improving farmers. 

Watliif^ton, N. C, June, 1846. J. B. M. 

NEW VARIETIES OF POTATOES PROM 

SEEDS. 

Ik autumn, soon after the appearance of the first 
heavy frosts, let the potato balls or apples be 
rathered, macerated in water, the seeds separated 
from the pulp, and placed in some convenient place 
in the shade, to dry; after which they may be 
packed up in an air-tight box or bottle, and xept 
until required for use. As few of the early sorts 
produce olossoms, in order to produce seeds from 
them, deprive the plant of its tubers as they appear, 
and keep the runners from which they proceed 
aboTe ground, by not earthing up the plant, and 
blossoms and seeds will soon appear. About the 
first of March, let them be sown in a hot-bed, in 
lines six inches apart, a quarter of an inch deen, 
and very thin. When water is necessary, sprinkle 
it between the lines, but avoid wetting the plants, 
as that would injure them, taking care to give them 
a little fresh air before they are watered. As the 
plants increase in size, rich earth carefully put be- 
tween the lines will add fresh vigor to them ; but 
the tops of the plants must not be covered by the 
mouldings, whion should occasionally be repeated 
until they are fit for transplanting. To prepare 
them for this, about the first of May, they must be 
plentifully refreshed with air; and, two hours 
before removing them, they must be copiously wa- 
tered all over, and the glasses covered with mats, to 
prevent the sun, if shining at the time, from 
scorching the plants. Let each plant Va taken up 
carefully, with a ball of earth attached to 'a. and 
plant them in trenches, after the manner of culn 
vating celery, only with this difference, the distance 



from plant to plant, in the lines, must be eighteen 
inches ; and if the sun should be shining out strong 
at the time of planting, a flower-pot or any other 
convenient article may be placed over each, to pre- 
vent flagging ; for, with aft care exercised in tak- 
ing them up, a food many of the fibres will be 
broken. After the plants have established them- 
selves, remove the pot, and earth up occasionally, 
as long as the space between them will admit of it. 
The best manure employed in the operation is a 
mixture of fine turf and rotten horse-dune. 

In plants produced from the seeds of the same 
ball, no two stems will, in all respects, possess the 
same qualities ; yet, many of the tubers will have 
so near a resemblance to each other, that, when 
they are mixed together, they cannot be distin- 
gaished b^ the eye, though it may happen that one 
variety will be four times as prolific as the other, 
or may be much better in other respects. The 
tubers raised from the seeds of the same ball, are 
also prodigiously diversified ia regard to oo/or, 
being black, red, white, green, yellow, pink, &c. ; 
to s/uipe, as round, knobbed, and varied in all pro- 
portions ; to size, some of them being no larger the 
first year than peas, while others exceed the size of 
a pullet's egg ; to earlinets, some of them complet- 
ing their growth in Julv, while others will not put 
forth their blossoms before October ; to vroductive* 
nes8, some yielding more than two huncired, while 
others will give only three or four ; to spreading 
under groutul, some running out to a great distance, 
others growing quite near to the stem, some de« 
scending deep into the earth, while others will rise 
to the surface ; to 'quality, some being tough and 
watery, some dry and mealy, some very pleasing to 
the taste, and others will not be pjalataDle at all ; 
and as to stems, some will carrr a single stalk, like 
a rod, others an immense profusion of them, some 
being very luxurious, while others will be extreme- 
ly dwarfish. In short, what is very remarkablof, 
no sort of connection will be found to exist be- 
tween any two peculiarities. Few. plants which 
may resemble eacn other above ground, will often 
be found extremely dissimilar below the surfiace; 
while two tubers that apparenti^ resemble each 
other, will sometimes be so different in quality, 
when tried for eating, that one will perhaps be 
among the best, and the other among the worst of 
the parcel. Hence the benefit that may be derived 
by a cautious selection from seedUngs is obvioust 
as well as the evil consequences that may accom- 
pany a careless procedure in this respect. B. J 

Superior Corn Bread. — ^In stopping at Bemenf e 
American Hotel in Albany, a few weeks since, I ^ 
not know when I relished any food better than I 
did some excellent corn bread, which I found on 
his breakfast table. I was so well pleased with the 
article, as well as with the general character of his 
house, that I begged of him to furnish me with a 
recipe for making it, which is as follows : — 

Take 3 quarts of milk, a little sour, 7 eggs. 
2 ounces of butter, 1 teaspoonful of salsratus, and 
mix with Indian meal, to the consistency of a thick 
batter, and bake with a strong heat. The pane 
used for baking are of tin, 8 inches in diameter, H 
.inches deep, and a little bevelled. The above is 
' s^^cient for seven loaves. A Travsllee 
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{FRENCH BREAP. • 
Thx bakers in Fiance commence tbeir operations 
at five o'clock in the morning, by mixing 5 pints of 
water, and 3 lbs. of leaven, reserved from the last 
baking, and as much flour as will make a paste, 
weighing 17 lbs. Ten hours afterwards they add 
10 or 11 pints more water, sufficient flour to 
make a paste of 40 lbs. weight ; two hours after- 
wards 24 pints more water, and flour enough to 
make a paste of the weight of 120 lbs. From this 
paste they cut off a portion of three pounds in 
wei^^ht, to serve for tne leaven of the next day's 
baking. Then, four hours afterwards, they make 
a new addition of 100 lbs. of flour, and from 70 to 
80 pints of water, and which will yield a mass of 
about 300 lbs. weight. Thev then b^in to beat 
the paste, and when it is well kneaded, they sepa- 
nte about 80 lbs. of it, which is to serve as the 
leaven for the next baking. This paste is so fluid, 
that the loaves cannot preserve their form before 
they have been exposed tp the heat of the oven. 
For the second baking, after having mixed the 
fuanti^ of flour necessary, by kneaoioff it, they 
add the paste reserved from the former baking, and 
when the mass is finished, they cutofi'a part weigh- 
ing [80 lbs., and thus they proceed a third time, a 
fourth, and so on, until they have made twelve 
bakings. They thus continue to work for several 
davs together, only they modify it after every fourth 
Inking, by adding what they term a young leaven 
to the paste which each bakine had impaired or 
weakened. If they would introduce into the paste 
^ther salt or yeast, they thin it in a proper man- 
aier with water, which contains yeast or salt in so- 
lution. They also use veast for the soft bread. A 
quavter of a pound of the yeast from beer is equal 
to 8 lbs. of the paste leaven, so that 4 ounces of 
yeast are equivalent to 20 lbs. of the paste. The 
paste in which they have mixed the yeast, must 
not, however, be mixed with that containing leavea. 
*^t)r<mthe Breneh.t 

SncooTAsn nr Wintbr. — ^Take, when green, 
3^Qr com either on the <$ob or carefully shelled, and 
your beans in the pod, dip them in boiling water, 
and carefully dry them in the shade where there is 
a free circulation of air. Pack them up in a box or 
bar, in which they should be kept in a dry place ; 
and succotash may be made from them as well in 
vnnter as in summer. 
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How TO MAxa Succotash. — To about half 
pound of salt pork add three quarts of cold water, 
and set it to boil. Now cut off three quarts of 
green com from the cobs, set the com aside, and 
put the cobs to boil with the pork, as they will add 
much to the richness of the mixture. When the 
pork has boiled, say half an hour, remove the cobs 
and put in one quart of freshly-gathered, green, 
shelled beans ; bou again for fifteen minutes ; then 
add the three quarts of com and let it boil another 
fifteen minutes. Now, turn the whole out into a 
dish, add five or six large spoonfuls of butter, sea- 
aon it with pepper to your taste, and with salt, also, 
if the salt of the pork has not proved sufficient. If 
the liquor has boiled away, it will be necessa^ *^ < 
9ilA a little more to it before taking it away^on^ I 



the fire, as this is an essential part of the affiur. — 
WaUm Farmer and Qardentr. 

BOL RANDALL'S MERINO SHEEP. 

On reading Mr. Bingham's last communication, 
I addressed a note to Col. Randall, desiring him to 
signify what answer he wished me to make to Mr. 
B.'s proposition. I received the subjoined reply ; 

** I decline Mr. Bingham's proposition to send 
fleeces to LoweU, there to be compared with those 
of his RambouiUets, by Mr. Lawrence ; finite be- 
cause it would not comport witii anangemenis 
which I have made for the disposal of my wool; 
and, iecondiv, because having consented at your 
instance to show at the State Fairat Auburn, I can« 
not see anv good reason why Mr. B. should object 
to either the place or the tribunal. The viewing 
committee at Auburn, to which the wool would 
have been submitted, consists of Robert A. Reed, of 
Washington, Pa. ; Edward A. Leroy, of New 
York ; William B. Smith, of Woodbury, Conn. ; 
Samud Lawrence, of Lowell ; S. Newton Dexter, of 
Oriskany. With the exception of Mr. Reed, I 
never have «een any of the above j^ntlemen, and 
I know not that any of them, including Mr. 
Reed, have ever seen any of my sheep, or any of my 
wool, or expressed any^ opinion in relation to either. 
Before such a committee, — deciding where assem- 
bled thousands could examine and veview the 
grounds of the decision, I should have been happy 
to have compared specimens of wool, or if desired 
by Mr. B. the entire fleeces — ortheaAefp themgdvet, 
I entertain no suspicion of the integrity of Mr 
Lawrence, nor do I know that he is any way preju- 
diced in the premises, but I must confess that I am 
somewhat surprised that a proposition of this kind 
is made in answer to mine. H£KaT S. Randaix.** 

In closing this correspondence with Mr. B., I 
have only to say, that I have entertained no preju- 
dice against the RambouiUets; nor am I in any 
wav interested in decrying them. I did believe, 
and now believe, that even takiTig the etatements q^ 
their friends, so far as any have been made, we 
have better American sheep. 

The average weight of these Rambouillet sheep 
has never been nven ! Why is this ? If Mr. B. 
is perfectly wUiing, we should like to have the 
average clip this year stated, giving Uie number of 
ram's fleeces of two years* growth, kc L. 

CarUandville, July Zlst, 1846. 

ADULTERATION OF MILK. 
Thx subject of the adulteration of milk was some 
time since investigated with great care, by M. 
Banuel of Paris. Although his observations were 
intended to apply only to me milk of that city, yet 
there is little doubt that thev will also be found ap- 
plicable, in a greater or less degree, to all larga 
towns and cities. He commences in stating that 
cdl instruments for ascertaining the purity oiinilk, 
which are designed to attain this end by indicating 
differences in its deoafty or specific gravity, are m* 
accurate and t^eless (a). For, on the one haiuL 
pure mii^ differs much in its density, according to 
th* rodder used by the dair^-man for bis cows, tha 
butyraceous matter which imparts lowness of den- 
sity, being made to preponderate by some kinds of 
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food, and the caseous part, which increases its den- 
sity .heing made preponderant by other kinds. And, 
on the other hand, although water, the ordinary 
substance with which milk is adulterated by the 
dealers in the French metropolis, would alone 
cause a great diminution of aensity, the dealers 
know very well how to prevent that effect, and 
thereby render the aerometer or lactometer useless. 
For this purpose, it is only necessary to dissolve in 
the milk a little sugar or sugar-candy, which is re- 
quired at all events, in order to correct the flat taste 
imparted to milk by diluting it with water. The 
result of M. BarmePs inquiries on the adulteration 
of milk in Paris, was, that no positively noxious 
substance was, in any case, found in it; that a 
common practice was to remove a considerable 
portion of the cream, by allowing the milk to stand 
for a limited time, and then to dilute the remainder, 
or skimmed milk, with water, and to give it the 
apparent qualities of new milk by one or other of 
the me^ods now to be mentioned. The opacity of 
the milk being much diminished by the water, so 
that it acquired a bluish appearance, it was at one 
time usual to correct this defect, b^ previously 
mixing wheat-flour with the water with which the 
milk was adulterated. But this deception was too 
obvious to the senses. Any person, even of indif- 
ferent delicacy of palate, could detect the altered 
taste of the milk; and besides, after two hours* 
rest, the flour precipitated to the bottom, and the 
translucent blueness was restored again to the milk. 
To prevent this inconvenience, the dealers • boiled 
the flour in the water before mixing it with the 
milk ; and, in this manner, an opaque mixture was 
obtained, which retained its opacity on standing. 
Ajb even with this addition, the fabricated liquid 
had a flat taste, sugar or sugar-candy was dissolved 
in it, by which means the peculiar sweetness of the 
milk was nearly restored. This adulteration, how- 
ever, had become so easy of detection by means of 
iodine, which renders a mixture of boiled flour and 
water blue by its action on the fecula of the flour, 
that M. B^miel was in a belief, 4hat the fraud now 
described had been but little practised in Paris. 
Driven from this species of adulteration, the deal- 
ers resorted to another mode, so ingenious, that M. 
Barruel conceived they could not nave discovered 
it without the aid of some scientific person. I'he 
method is so simple and cheap* that for one 
franc (18i cents) the opacity and color of milk may 
be imparted to fifteen quarts of water, and so far 
secret that no disagreeable taste can be detected. 
This is nothing more than the employment of an 
emulsion of almonds, for which some dealers, 
more greedy and less cautious than the rest, substi- 
tuted nemp-seed, which, however, is liable to im- 
part an acrid taste. By either of these means milk 
may be diluted to an indefinite extent ; and the only 
corrective required is a little sugar or sugar-candy, 
to remove the flat taste. A peculiar advantage 
possessed by the latter mode of adulteration over 
every other, is, that the vegetable animal matter, or 
vegetable albumen of the emulsion, by which the 
oil of almonds is held in suspension, is coagulated 
or curdled, precisely like casein, by the addition of 
acids. This mode of adulteration, however, may 
be r tidily detected by the two following circum- 
stances, viz. ; — The coagulum or curd, for^ied by 



acids in the mixture of milk and almond emulsion, 
as compared with that formed in milk alone, is but 
a little more than one-half ; and the facility with 
which, by kneading the coagulum with the fingers, 
oil may be squeezed out of the almond cujpd, while 
none exists in that of the milk alone. 

Another adulteration to which milk is subjected 
in Paris, is to add a small quantity of sub-carbonate 
of potash, or of soda, which saturating the acetic 
acid as it forms, prevents the coagulation or sepa- 
ration of curd ; and some of the dealers practise 
this with so much success as to gain the reputation 
of selling milk that never turns. Often when 
coagulation has taken place, they restore the 
fluidity by a greater or less addition of one or the 
other of the nxed alkalies. The acetate of potash, 
or of soda, thus formed, has no injurious effects on 
health, and besides, milk naturally contains a 
small quantity of acetate of potash, but not an atom, 
of free carbonated alkali. Hence the detection of 
this mixture is evidently the most difllcult of the 
processes recommended in th^ various adultera* 
tions mentioned in M. Barruel's paper. Indeed, a 
chemist alone could conduct it; while the two 
former modes may be easily performed by any per- 
son of common observation. 

A Friend to Health and Honestt. 

New York, Aug. Hth, 1846. 

(a) The only instrument that can be of any use 
in determining the qualities of milk, must be con- 
structed upon the principle of the Scotch cream- 
gauge or lactometer, described on page 171 of the 
present volume. 

CROPS IN MIDDLE GEORGIA 
When I had the pleasure some three or four 
weeks ago of looking through your extensive 
Agricultural Implement Store, I promised to give 
you some account of the crops in Middle Georgia. 
At the time I left home, about the 10th of June, it 
had been raining for a week or ten days, and it was, 
apprehended that the wheat and cotton crop was 
likely to be much injured. I have delayed, there* 
fore^ till now, that I might give you a more satis- 
factory account of the products of that part of the 
State. s^ 

It has generally been supposed, that the South- 
ern States were unsuitable to the profitable growtk 
of wheat ; this opinion is certainly a mistaken one* 
as the facts of the last few years have proven. 
Ten years ago, and even less, the wheaten flour 
consumed in Georgia, was supplied chiefly from the 
Northern States. At present the interior, and 
much of the city demand, is the product- of the 
country, an article too, which, in every respect, 
compares favorably with the best Northern; ia 
some respects it is superior, containing more 
gluten, and less starch. I had an opportunity 
about the middle of May, of observing the crops, 
from within 20 miles of the Chatahoochee, to 
Augusta, a distance of about 203 miles. The 
wheat was decidedly more promising than the 
fields w;hich I saw through North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or Maryland, along the line of the railroad. 
This crop (I learned from a variety of sources to be 
relied on) has been secured without much loss from 
rain, rust, or any other cause, and is superabun- 
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dsnt Wheat idb]' dow be purchseed in Middle 
Georgia for 50 cents a bushel, and in the upper 
county at 37i cents. The com crop is also very 
promising, and indeed at this time ii (the early 
planted) matuie. It is believed that it will be pur- 
; chased at gathering for 12^ cents a bushel, in the 
Cherokee counties. With the very great capacity 
of the SoDthern States for the production of bread- 
stofis, and indeed food of all sorts, for man and 
beast, it ia not to be supposed that they will be de- 
pendent upon their neighbors. Their true policy, 
at the present price of cotton, is to direct a part of 
the labor of the countrjr to the production of provi- 
Bton crops, stock, &c., in Tvhich case the product of 



cotton would be diminished, and according to the 
law of supply and demand, the price iDcreaaed, and 
the lands preserved, if not improved. Under such 
circumsianceB, the Southern States might be ex- 
porters of bread-stuK, as well as of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, which, by the by, fnrDish tbe basis of all 
the great commercial operations of the United 
States, bein^ in fact tbe euiplns productions of the 
conntiy, which other people want 

Tbe cotton crop, from various accounts, is very 
backward, but more promising than was expected 
a month ago — a luge crop is, however, not 
anticipated. Wk. Terxxu. 

Sparta, Georgia, Aug. 3d, 1646. 
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Tte annexed cut represents Boies, 
the English Cattle oi Sheep Dog, and 
Bom, a Scottish Colley Slut, which 
were imported by B. Gates, of Gap 
Giove, LeeCoanty, Illinois; and were 
selected with great care in Europe. I 
The Colley is much better known in ' 
this country than the English breed, J 
which is a heavier dog, uniting i 
Btrengtb with intelligence, and there- 1 
iore better adapted to protect from 4 
wolves or sheep-killing dnga. Yet i 
lie would not be able to conquer the J 
Large Grey Wolf alone ; but those are -■ 
not often met with, unless in parts ^ 
thinly populated. Our greatest enemy 
in Dlinois is the Prairie Wolf, which i 
i» numerous. \ 

Much has already been written on i 
the intelligence of ie Scotch Coiley. ' 
My opinion ia that the English i 
« Butcher'a Dog" is no way lacking 3 
ID that point Any reader who has 
Tisited Smithfield Market, in London, ^ 
on Monday or Friday, will, no 
doubt, have formed the same opinion. 
There you have an opportunity of 
seeing a number of these useful animals at their 
■work. It would, in fact, be almost impossible to 
conduct this Market without their aid. There a 
Vast number of different flocks arc brought for sale 
from all parts of the country, to supply this great 
Metropolis, and are collected in the smallest pos- 
Kble space. The difficulty of keeping them from 
mingling with others, falls principally on the dog. 
If one slips away, ot a particular one is wished to 
be caught, it is pointed out to him and is turned 
back, or held til! the owner takes it — the dog 
always holding them by the side of the head, so as 
not to bruise the body. By a word, or motion of 
the hand, they will run over the backs of the sheep, 
to slop them or turn them in a different direction. I 
have often admired with astonishment their quick 
Uid intelligent actions. They appear to read the 
thoughts of their master by his countenance, for 
Uieir eye is continually on his, or on the flock. 
Nothing else can attract his attention when he has 
work to perform, and at times I have thought he 
wted with more judgment than the owner.— j 
farmer'i Library. ' 



Dkovers' Dogs. — Fia. 66. ' 
DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS,— No. 4. 
Chokt of Fiih for' Stocking tht Fondt.~nt 
tench and carp thrive well together, and of all 
tishea they are the least inclined to animal food, 
living chiefly on seeds and herbage, and evea 
swallowing mud and slime; also the lame of in- 
sects and worms. Among the numerous Tarieties, 
Boccius recommends the English or round-bodied 
carp, but most especially the ipiee;tl or mirror carp, 
so called from the beautiful blue-mottled scales 
along tbe aides, much larger than those of the rest 
of tbe body. If the pond is not overslocked, the 
earn will thrive and become so tame that they 
will rise to the surface at the ringing of a bell, to 
be fed. In August and September tbey will bask 
in the Bun on the snrface of the water, and some- 
times gambol about like so many porpoiaea. They 
will scarcely retreat at the approach of any one, 
and wii! even allow themselves to be handled. 
They will attain a large size, and live to an Sfte of 
1 50 to SOO years. Brood carp, in Europe, of Uire« 
years' growth, generally weigh from three to four 
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n pounds, end 
d a quarter to 
a pound and a half every year, ntilil ihey arrive at 
a weiaht of thirty pounde, whsn it may be calcu- 
lated that the Rah ia twenty years old. A spiegel 
carp, however, at sixteeu yean of aie, baa been 
known to weig:b thirty-one and a half pounds. 
Boccius states that be has seeB a pair of 
carps taken out of a pond, the male of 
which weighed forty-lhtee pounds Sax- 
on (46 lbs. Avotrdupois), and the female 
foity-eieht pounds. Somt years after- 
wards the same Ashes were taken again, 
when the male weighed fifty- two 
pounds Saxon, and the female, flfty- 
Ive pounds. In warmer countries Ihey j 
Mtain a much larger size, and grow, aa 
stated hy Cuvier, to the length of fonr 
feet. Under favorable circumBtances, the 
fectindity of this fish is very great, no 
fewer than 700,000 ova having been found in a 
single carp ; and this property is thought to in- 
trease with age. The ova are deposited upon 
weeds, among which Ihe female is followed by 
two or three males, in the months of May and 
Jane, in the British Isles ; and they are in best con- 
dition from October till April. The carp is very 
tenacious of life, and may be preserved out of the 
water for a considerable time, especially when 
covered with some moist substance, in eool wea- 
ther, fn Holland, it is sometimes suspended in 
nets full of mosfl, in a. damp cellar, where, being 
moistened with water or milk, it is said, it 
irill not only lire, but actually improve, under the 
process. 

A ten-pound well-fed carp is considered a great 
delicacy ; but the fiesh of a thirty-pound fish is 
tough ; indeed, when they much exceed ten pounds, 
they are (it only for breeding. The fiesh-Iike mem- 
brane in the roof of the mouth of the carp has been 
falsely called a tongne. Walton, who believes 
thjs, says, quaintly enough, " The tongues of carps 
are noted to be choice and costly meot, especially 
to those that buy them." The tongue of a carp is 
ve^ small and slender. 

The tench (Tinm 
vulgaris) is a thick 
fish, rather short in 
proportioa to its 
Jength, with the co- 
lor of its back, its 
dorsal and ventral 
fins of a dusky hue, 
and its head, sides, j 
andbelly.Dfagreen- I 
iah cast, most beau- 
tifully miied with 
gold. It sometimes 
atlainsB considerable 

size, often weighing -. 

10 or 12 pounds. 

It is extremely partial to deep ponds, with mnddv 
bottoms, where, in company with the carp, it 
buries itself in the mud at the same period. In this 
State it remains torpid during the winter months ; 
and, as spring advances, it quits its slimy bed ; 
•pawns, in Europe, from Jnne to September. The 
fenude, as stated by Yarrell, is usually aiteoded by 



two males, that follow her from one bunch of weeds 
to another, upon which Ihe ova sre deposited. The 
ova are very numerous, there being, according to 
Bloch, nearly S00,000 in a fish of four pounda 
weirht. 

The tench, in England, is reckoned as a whole- 
some and ddicious food ; bat the Oermaiu are of « 



Carp— Era. 67. 
£flerent opinion. By way of contempt, they call 
it the shoe-maker. Gesner even goes so far as to 
say that its flesh is insipid and unwholesome { but 
this diversity of opinion is to be ascribed more to 
the difference in feeding them, than to other exter* 
nal circumstances. Both the carp and tench thrive 
well on boiled potatoes, or Indian meal. 

It is remarkable that no fish of prey will evet 
attack a tench, which, it has even been supposed, 
acts medicinally on other fish. In Germany, it is 
called the dodor-fiili, and Walton calls it the 
" physician of fishes," especially to the pikej for, 
" the pike," says he, " being either sick or hurt, is 
cured Dy'^'"*"''^^^^^^'^''' ^'"' ^ '' ^Iiscrved 



_ hoi^ry." If there be any truth i 

supposition, it may arise from the glutinous, slimy 
quality of the skin of the tench; for it is certainly 
affirmed bv many naturalists of repute, that when 
fish have been wounded by the fangs of au enemy, 
or struck by a hook, they have frequently been ob- 
served, and taken in company with the tench. For 
ihisreasonit has been recommended that in stocking 
a pond with fish, a proportion of them be of teach. 



Tench.— Fio. 68. 

Brooding. — The proper time for brooding a pond 
is about the end of October, in Europe, but earlier 
in the northern parts of the United Statea BoccivJi 
recommends (or every acre of water in extent, 20O 
brood caip ; 20 brood tench ; and SO brood jack or 
pike, all of one season's spawn. Each of tfkC suc- 
cessive ponds is to be stocked in like propoitioii ; 
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that i8> the second pond the vear following the first, 
and the third, a^n a year later, eo that each will 
then come round in its turn, to he fished. By this 
arrangement there will always be a superabundant 
quantity of brood in store, to restock the stew- 
ponds, and sufficient left for sale. 

By orerstockinff the ponds, the fish become 
sickly, lean, and hony ; and it is stated as a re- 
markable proof of the care required in this respect, 
that if the proper number of fish be stored* the 
, weight in three years will prove equal to what it 
U would hare been, had twice the number been put in ; 
60 that the smaller number actually produce the same 
weight as the larger from a given area of water. 
New York, August 15, 1846. D'Jat Browne. 

The Tomato. — ^Thomas Jefferson Randolph, the 
prcftegi of Jefferson, in an address before the Agri- 
cultural Society of Albemarle county, Virginia, de- 
livered some time since, stated that Mr. Jefferson 
could recollect when the tomato was cultivated as 
an ornament to the flower-garden* and deemed 
poisonous.^ 

PRACTICAL FACTS ABOUT PORK AND 

BACON. 

Wkat^ is the loss in loeigkt on making pork into 
hacon ? This question is often asked, and every 
farmer, particularly in the West, ought to know 
how to answer it. As a general and safe rule, 
from facts, within my own knowledge, I have 
always contended that it is better for the purchstser 
to buy pork in the hog, and make his own bacon, 
when he can do it for one half the price per pound, 
than to buy it ready made. That is, if pork is 
usually worth 3 cts. and bacon ** hoe round," 6 cte., 
it is better to buy the fresh pork. 1 am writing lor 
the West, and in Western language. Tliat your 
Eastern readers may understand, I will say that 
** hog round*' means 2 hams, 2 shoulders, and 2 
sides — out of which latter the bones should alwa3rs 
be taken. I always trim off belly pieces for lard. 
Hams and shoulders too are well trimmed. The 
method of salting often astonishes some of the new 
emigrants from Yankee land. Nobody ever made 
better bacon for 15 years than I have, and I never 
use a pork barrel. I sprinkle about 2 oz. saltpetre 
and 6 lbs. of N. Y. salt to a hundred of pork, piled 
up- on a bench, or in the corner of the smoke- 
house, like a pile of bricks. I let it lie about as 
many days as the hams weigh pounds each — over- 
hauhng once. Then hang up far away from the 
fire, in a very open and airy smoke-nouse, and 
smoke well with hickory or other sweet* wood. 
Then draw loose cotton bags over each joint, and 
tie round the string by which the meat hangs. Do 
this before the flies come in the spring, and vou 
may let it hang as long as you like, and it will be 

good — at least, mine is so. For many years our 
ouse has not been without a supply of this most ex- 
cellent kind of meat, which is a much more healthy 
food than the eternal round of fresh beef, &c. 
. But to return to my subject. On the 20th of 
January, 1846, 1 killed 5 hogs, about a year and a 
half old, and one about half that age, of the Berk- 
shire and China breed, fattened upon corn fed in 
the ear, the quantity not counted, as it was too 
cheap to regard that 



The following table will show the weight of 
each hog, and ihe weight of each piece of meat cut 
for bacon. 



Hogs. IHams. 


Shoulden. 


Sides. iHeads. 


;312 lbs. 


30 lbs. 


32 lbs. 


44 lbs. 


saibi. 




30 .. 


30 .. 


38 .. 




308 .. 


29 .. 


34 •• 


40 •• 


21- ' 




39 .' 


35 .. 


38 .. 




295 .. 


30 •• 


35 .. 


37 .. 


10. • 




32 .. 


35 .. 


34 .. 




289 .. 


29 .. 


29 .. 


34 .. 


21 •• 




27 .. 


30 .. 


38 .. 




259 .' 


27 .. 


23 '. 


26 •• 


21 •• 




27 .. 


24 .. 


26 •• 




181 •• 


20 •• 


19 .• 


19 .. 






20 •• 


82 •. 


19 •• 


12 «. 


1644 331 


348 ; 


)93 117 



Scraps^ ifc. — 21 lbs. of feet; 213 lbs. of sausacs 
meat, and ribs and back bones and trimmings off; 
150 lbs. of leaf Leurd and fat trimminss ; 71 lbs. loss 
iur cutting, and difference in weighing; 331 lbs. 
weight of 12 hams; 348 ditto 12 shoulders; 393 
ditto 12 sides ; and 117 do. 6 heads :— 1644 lbs. 

'niis pork when killed was worth 3 cts. a pound 
— ^I will say it would only shrink the 44 odd pounds 
in taking to market, at which it would amount to 
$48. The lard tried out 129 lbs.» a most beautiful 
article, the scraps not being much squeezed, as that 
would rob the good wife's soap tub. rrti& 

On the 28th of April, the bacon being well 
smoked and dried, was ready to bag up. I weighed 
it, and found that the 12 nams weighed 304 lbs. 
(loss 27) ; 12 shoulders, 331 lbs. (loss 17) ; 12 
sides, 259 lbs. (loss 34) ; I am inclined to think 
that an error of 10 lbs. was made in the weight of 
the shoulders, as I have heretofore found the per 
centage of loss about the same on these as on the 
hams. I will therefore throw off ten pounds on 
these, and we have 1,113 lbs. of bacon and lard in 
good weight and order, for market, which at 6i cts. 
a pound, which is a fair average price, will 
come to $69.56. The heads and sausage meat are 
worth one cent a pound, $3.30; 24 feet, 14 cts. , 
will make an even sum of $73 ; from which take 
the $48 price of hogs before cutting, and it leaves 
a very pretty little sum to pay for a doUar's worth 
of salt and saltpetre, and the little trouble of 
handling. But it must be smaJl-boned fat hogs, as 
these were, to do it. In this case I could seU the 
bacon and lard at 4^ cts., and be well paid for 
trouble and cost of making bacon, because the 
heads, &c., are worth much more than I ftated them 
at in any family. 

The principal object in this statement is to inform 
those who have had less experience in this matter 
than I have, whether it is most advantageous to sell 
their hogs fresh, or cut and salt ; and lor that pur- 
pose I have endeavored to be accurate. Each per- 
son in his own place will jud^e of his own market 
and relative pnces, and if nis hogs are not so 
good as mine, make greater allowance for loss and 
oflal. 

Will some one who keeps a pork barrel, make a 
similar statement, and publish for the benefit of your 
readers? Solon Robinson. 

Lake C. A {now called Croien Point), ) 
Ind„ May 15, IS46, J 
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HOW TO DESTBOT THE CANADA THISTLE. 

I AM an old man, and not much in the habit of 
using my pen, as Ton will easily guess — Shaving in 
my younger davs been more remarkable for plow- 
ing a straight furrow than writing straight lines ; 
but you seem to be very good-natured, and I hope 
will let me *« tell my experience," as they call it, 
about weeds on farms ; which I shall try to do as 
briefly as possible, trusting that otibers may be the 
better for it. 

In the July No. of your paper, a " Canadian 
Naturalisf ' complains with much justice, of the 
carelessness of farmers in suffering perennial-root- 
ed weeds to take possession of the soil, to the in- 
jury of the crops ; and sajB, if farmers would be 
unanimous in their efforts to exterminate diem, 
even the Canada thistle might be conquered. It is a 
▼ile weed, which has had as many names as a pick- 
pocket (ijf he is a jpatriot, he will thank me for re- 
minding him that it is not a natiye of ^is conti- 
nent) ; and he does not wish to get rid of the un- 
welcome intruder more earnestly than his brother 
fanners on this side of the St. Lawrence. But 
though they appear to be indifferent, on one point 
they are unanimous, and that is, in lamenting most 
feelingly that individual care is of no use, and that 
all should go to work together. 

Now I say, let every man weed on hie own side of 
the fence, if he can do no more, and I prophesy that 
in a short time tteeds will be as sure a mark of bad 
farming as a broken gate, or a dead horse hauled 
out on the common, and left unburied, to taint the 
pure breath of heaven for miles around, wasting 
ammonia enoueh to fertilize a fort^-acre field. 

When I tooK my present farm it was the worst 
in a circuit of ten miles, making my house the centre 
point; and now I believe it is in a condition to 
bear a comparison with some of the best farms in 
the United States — ^for instance, that of George 
Schaeff, Esq., in Whitemarsh, about fourteen miles 
from Philadelphia, which is much less known than 
it should be. There are no weeds in my fence 
corners, unless you can so call a fine large wild 
dematis vine, which I left to ornament an old tree, 
with its clusters of snowy blossoms, where the 
cows love to stand in its shade on a hot day — or 
an elder bush or two, just enough to give the old 
women elder flowers for medicinal purposes ; or, 
perhaps, here and there, a cluster of purple asters 
^d golden rod, so disposed as to show that they 
are left on^ purpose — ^but no wild cblttoX' {Daucus 
ear Ota), no Ben Salem {Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
tnum)t or rausted weed. 

Now the whole secret of this beautifying process 
18 this; I weed on my neighbor's side of tne fence, 
its well as on my own ; not a weed is suffered to so 
taise its head in peace — for the proverb is true, as 
most proverbs are, which says, " One year's seed- 
ing makes seven years' weeding." I have a rood 
chisel firmly set in the end of a strong cane, which 
I alwavs carry when I go out with my men ; and I 
generally come home pretty well tired with the 
labor of cutting off dose to the ground, every large- 
rooted weed I find in my walk. One day when I 
had been out longer tnan usual, and nad kept 
breakfast waiting, my e;randdaughter was very 
carious to know what I nad been doing on neigh- 
bor Jackson's hill, a stony field, that was hardly' 



worth cultivating. I told her I had been weeding 
on my neighbor's side of the fence — that Jackson 
was sick, and I had found the blue thistle (Echinum 
vulgar^ was beginning to spread about here.f 

A friend of mine, in a Yankee settlement, not far 
from the New York line, conquered the Canada 
thistle in pretty much the same way, when nearly 
twenty years ago it was first noticed there, m 
first proposed to have a bee (a), and exterminate 
the intruder at once, but it did not take wiUi his 
neighbors, who thought it would be time enough 
when the weeds came up upon their ground ; so he« 
with two other gentlemen, made it metr business, in 
their leisure hours, and when they walked out, to 
cut off all the flowering stems, when they could 
not take time to destroy the roots; and besides 
conquering the thistles, they gained a victory ovex 
their stupid neighbors, who now acknowledge that 
they have been benefited by his having taken the 
thing in time, for they find that wherever neglect* 
ed, the weeds will spread ; and each one encou* 
rages his neighbor to weed on both sides of the 
fence. An Oij> Peknstlvanian Fa&msb. 

July 7th, 1846. — 

(a) Lest any one should suppose a bee means 
nothing more than the industrious little insect of 
the name, and as it is a somewhat local term, 
among my Down-east brethren, I will explain — but 
it shall be at a more convenient season. 

IMPORTED DURHAM CATTLE. 

HiLPA, the first cow of the two which I wrote 
you some time ago Mr. Bates was to send me» 
reached here this morning. She came in the packet* 
ship New York, Capt. Cropper, which arrived in 
your city a day or two ago ; and I hope you had aa 
opportunity of seeing her there, (a) as she is, I think, 
a fine animal, and not inferior to any Mr. Bates has 
sent me. She has a superior brisket, and remarka- 
ble width across the loins. Her handling is very 
good. The Bates cross in her is plainly discernible. 
She stands right on the ground — not too high> nor 
too low. I hope you have seen her ; and if so, you 
are much more capable of forming an opinion of 
her than I am. Mr. Catlin, who shipped her from 
New York up the river, informs me that Capt. 
Cropper speaks highly of her milking qualities, both 
as to quantity and quality. 

This cow, Hilpa, was stinted to Mr. Harvey's 
celebrated prize ball Walton, on the 28th of May» 
two or three days before she was shipped, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Bates. You know Walton is a descend- 
ant of Mr. Bates's herd. The other cow, Cecilia, 
Mr. Bates purposed to have stinted to his second 
Duke of Oxford, before she is sent out. I have, 
however, written to him to put her to his fourth 
Duke of Northumberland, which bull he informs me 
he retains at home for his own herd, while the other 
Duchess bulls are all let out for the season. I 
herewith enclose you a copy of the pedigree of the 
two cows, signed by Mr. Bates, which I wish you 
would do me the favor of publishing in the Agri- 
culturist, with his signature at the bottom, and 
also the remarks he makes in relation to the prize 
calf of Hilpa, calved in 1844— which certificate is 
in his own hand- writing, and is signed with his 
own name. Gsoros Vail. 

Troy, My 16, 1846. 
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Pedigiees oi two cows bought of Messrs. Bell, 
Kirkleavington, near Yarm, Yorkshire, England, by 
George Vail, £dq.»Troy, United States of America. 

Mr. Thos. Bell's cow Hilpa, roan color ; calved 
May 23d, 1840. Got by Cfleaveland Lad (3407), 
dam (Hawk-eye), by Red Rose bull (2493) ; grand 
dam (Hart), by Rex (1375) ; great grand dam, bred 
by Mr^ Rkhardson^ of Hart, Durham CouBty> who 
had the breed above thirty years> aAd were all roan 
oolors, and good milkers. 
,\ Mr. Robert Bell, Janr., cow Cecilia. Red and 
; white color; calved October 6th, 1841. Got by 
3d Duke of Northumberland (3647), dam by 
Short-Tail (2621) ; grand dam (Chapman), by Skip- 
ton Bridge (5208), and from a tribe of. cows, all 
good milkers, and lon^ in possession of the breed- 
er thereof. I can certify that the above are correct 
pedigrees, the Messrs, jBell having had their stock 
fromttie. 

The son of Hilpa, named General Sale, by Duke 
of Northumberland (1940), when a calf in 1844, 
obtained the highest premium ^ven by the York- 
shire County Agricultural Society, at their Show, 
held at Richmond ; and also the same autumn ob- 
tained the highest premium at the Durham County 
Ag. Society Show, held at Stockton ; and the fol- 
lowing day also obtained the highest premium 
given by the Cleaveland Ag. Sociay. I certify to 
le correctness of the aboye facts. 

Signed, Thomas Bates. 

KirkleavingtOftj March 16(/i, 1846. 

(a) We noticed this superb cow, on page 261 of 
our last number; but the owner's name, and some 
other particulars, were, in our absence from town, 
ahfortunately left out in making up the form. We 
need only say, that Hilpa is all, and more than her 
owner represents, he having been quite diffident in 
hia description above, in giving all her good points. 
It is gratifjring to add, that Mr. Vail has been eini> 
nently successful as a breeder, and is annually 
making considerable sales of stock. We presume 
that several of his animals will appear at the for^- 
coming Show of the State Ag. Society, on the 15th, 
l^th, and 17th of this month, at Auburn. 

• PRIVATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, 
I CANNOT at all agi-ee with your ** Reviewer," as 
to the practicability and future prospects of Agri- 
cultural schools, in private hands. At a single 
dash of the pen, he seals their, fate so positively, 
as seems to indicate a desire on his part, to prevent 
any further development of that patriotism he so 
hiffhly commends. 

We have a class of people in this country, who 
seem to be always looking to government for the 
supply of every want of a general character, that 
is, m which any considerable portion of the com- 
munity are interested. Sound views on this sub- 
ject would lead us to see, that the true aim and end 
of government is to accomplish only such things 
for the governed, as cannot be reached by in(5- 
vidual action. Whenever a state dips into matters 
beyond its proper sphere, and takes in hand bank- 
ing, colleges, internal improvements, and the like, 
there will always gather around a horde of office- 
neekers and political speculators — to the detiiment 



and mismanagement of the whole affair. Wher« 
salaries and appointments are, there will these 
characters insinuate themselves, in spite of all the 
guards and checks that can be thrown up to pre- 
vent it. The less officers, money, and machinery* 
there are used in the administjration of a government, 
the better. Every consignment of the objects 
mentioned above, to the state, violates tbis plain 
political maxim, and should therefore be discou- 
raged by all good citizens. 

Probably^ more than three-fourths of all semi- 
naries of learning in the world, have been sustain- 
ed by individuals, in a private associated capacity. 
This being the fact, in regard to Ifegal, medical, and 
theological science, why may we not infer that k 
is just as feasible in regard to agricultural know- 
ledge ? If the State can justly be called upon to 
take the latter in hand, why may not mecoanics 
also claim their *' State Institution ?** 

In the very nature of things, we might reasonably 
expect that private enterprises would be the more 
likely to succeed. Acting from motives of devo- 
tion and attachment to the spread of knowledge, or 
with a view to pecuniary profit; in either case, 
they have every inducement to adopt Uie best 
modes of conducting an institution, in order to se- 
cure their end. Give us teachers and managers 
whose " hearts are in the matter," rather than any 
salaried governmental professor. 

The advancement of human knowledge, and 
especially agricultural knowledge, is an object 
well worthy the best efforts of any man. 6ut 
those who look to the State to do this for them, 
will often be most sadly disappointed in their 
wishes for the ** diffusion of knowledge among 
men," as the late Mr. Smithson styles it, in his 
most unadvised bequest of half a million to our 
government. Who does not believe, that if the 
matter had been left in the hands of private trus- 
tees, the fund would long aso have been ap- 
plied to its proper object, ana hundreds already 
been benefited by it, and fitted to be useful to their 
country, and the world ? How would the donor 
decide this question, could he rise from his resting- 
place, and see the manner in which his trust has 
been neglected, not to say abused ; for I verily be- 
lieve, a large majority of our public men would be 
glad to have this Dusiness off their hands, not 
knowing exactly what to do with it, and feeling 
they have a service laid upon them, not belonging 
to thsir stations. ' 

The other branches of human learning being 
already comparatively well provided for in this 
country, it certainly is desirable that this fund 
should be devoted to the spread of a^icultural 
knowledge, and we are not without hopes that this 
direction may finally be given it Let us have no 
" national school" Let our only experiment — 
West Point—settle this question. But let us have 
an annual appropriation for the collecting of ma* 
terials, and sending forth substantial public docu- 
ments, containing real information to the agricul- 
tural community, in regard to their business. 
Witness the regular, systematic manner, in which 
the British Legislature so zealously collect infor- 
mation in regard to the various useful arts of life. 
Let us follow their example. The periodicals of 
our day are fast creating a taste for this kind oi 
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reading: and we hope the day is not far distant 
when such documents will be read i^ith attention 
and profit. 

<<But especially let as encourage agricultural 
schools in private hands ; for, in the language of 
Judge Buel, our country needs them." And we 
have the fullest assurance of their final success. I 
had noted down some further remarks in regard to 
this subject, after reading the observations of*' Re- 
viewer" upon which we started, but for the present 
forbear. A. II. D. 

HacketVs Town, N. /., July lOth, 1846. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 

Isabella Graves. — My ^dener had pennission 
to prune one oi my vines m his own way. It had 
been spur-pruned in February, one eye left at each 

J'oint, and tne laterals broken off in June. Early in 
fuly he shortened the bearing branches two eyes 
beyond the last bunch of fruit. The grapes ad- 
vanced rapidlv in their growth, and for two or three 
weeks were tne best looking in the garden. They 
then became stationary, ana those treated in ano- 
ther manner became much larger, and of a health- 
ier aspect. It would seem, therefore, that stopping, 
at any rate short stopping, is not the best mode of 
treating this vine. 

A f nend of mine has a most magnificent young 
Isabella vine in the city, which he has not pruned 
at all, since he shortened it in early spring. My 
own vines have been treated as follows :— Winter- 
pninine on the spur system (too much bearing 
wood left, I suspect), one 'eye only left to each 
joint, the laterals carefully and repeatedl^r broken 
off*, and (against my wishes) some shortening dur- 
ing the summer, and only one bunch left on a 
branch. The comparative result is this. My 
friend has most fruit ; mine is the handsomest and 
most perfect. 

One of my neighbors pruned some old vines last 
jear, very severely cutting off large masses of 
old wood. This year he has ltd the vines entirely 
untouched ; the yield is very lar^e, and a great deal 
of the fruit is good — much of it mierior. A single 
vine, from which he removed the laterals at one 
joint from their origin, has turned out the best. 

My conclusion is this — ^the Isabella requires 
Bevere winter pruning, if the spur system is adopt- 
ed, but one eye should be left. 

Manures. — ^I gave two of my vines a rich top- 
dressing of half-rotted stable manure, late in June. 
About one-third' of the fruit became mildewed, and 
the whole of it was otherwise inferior to the rest of 
the crop. My friend manures freely, with the 
same manure, in the autumn — his fruit is not 
mildewed. Too rich stable manure is not the 
only cause of mildew in the grape. I see it where 
there is a want of free circulation of air. 

Insects. — ^I met with the brownish-yellow beetle, 
one inch long, in the leaves, on whien it appears to 
feed ; but their depredations have not been exten- 
sive enough to do narm. The rose-bug consumed 
the leaves two years since, leaving only the net- 
iDvork of vessOs remaining. I have not seen them 
since. The turJe-bug is beginning to show itself, 
but they do more i*irm to the squashes than to the 
j^pes. I find unthT the gmpe leaves a small 



white fly, and a general appearance like down» 
which, when looked at with a glass, is seen to be 
animated. The foliage becomes rusty, and the 
fruit of course is more or less injured. Will some 
of your correspondents make known a remedy? 
Would stripping off the old bark, and washing with 
soap suds in the spring, destroy them ? 

At the extremitv of the branches of the vines, 
myriads of small black ants are often seen. I am 
alwa]rs reminded of old Hays and his posse of 
police officers, when I see these sentries. Are 
they after other insects ? If so, what insects, and 
what harm will they do ? I have seen also a 
small black fly, and another insect, resembling a 
flea, but am not aware that they have done any 
injury. More on this subject hereafter. 

Am Amateur Gardxnxr. 



REPLY TO REVIEW OP MARCH NO. ; 

Your June No. came by an accidental oppor- 
tunity to-day, from the office, and I set myself at 
once to answer Reviewer. The information he 
desires I will cheerfully give, to the extent of my 
abilities. 

The people of the North are ^eatly mistaken if 
they thmk the soil of Mississippi to be inexhausti- 
ble. A portion of it is as ricn as the lands on the 
banks of the Nile ; and a portion as poor as the 
poorest lands in New Jersey, where the black-jack 
runners kill themselves searching for food for the 
tree. Our soils vary exceedingly, no country more 
BO ; the lands lying on the Mississipni are a rich 
alluvial, with a heavy vegetable moula on the sur- 
face, and containing much siliceous matter, but in 
very minute particles ; the subsoil is cla3r, and a 
very rich earth, having much the characteristics of 
loam and also of marl. I speak more especially of 
Warren County, directly west of me, tne countv 
seat of which is Vicksburgh. Vegetables wiU 
grow most luxuriantly in it, and it is an excellent 
top-dressing to land ; it possesses the peculiarities 
of apparently getting neitner wet nor dry — it is very 
valuatble. Farther back, lands are not so rich, 
when level, are generally good, say as far as 25 to 
40 miles on a line ; some level lands are now poor 
in the woods, cold, whitish clay; some hilly lands 
are the richest. To know the country it must be 
seen. My pen, though <*free," lacks a head to 
guide it, to give a faithful description. Much of 
our lands, if fresh and under good cultivation, will 
produce say 30 bushels of corn ; but if plowed, as 
IS very usual, two or three inches deep, the sun 
causing rapid decomposition and rapid evaporation, 
with real rains, not showers, they soon deteriorate. 
I can show a plantation, now worn out, that pro- 
duced 15 years ago 8 bales of cotton per hand, 
under a thriftless course of culture. When I say 
that ** the subsoil possesses all the requisites of a 
good soil," havins; stated previously that the soil 
was worn out — f meant that the salts existed in 
sufficient quantity to form a good soil, bv proper 
attention. And this attention should be deep and 
fine tilth, a bountiful supply of vegetable matter, 
and protection from the sun. 

As to returning to the earth more than we take 
away, I will tell you what can be done. The last 
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w«ek in MB,y peas can be sown between rows of 
corn, these will cover the land entirely before the 
1 5th of September. The first frost will kill the vines. 
In September or October sow down rye or Egyptian 
oats ; these will feed stock during winter, will pro- 
tect land from rain measurably, and from washing, 
and can be turned under in February or March. 
Here are two crops ; but if desired to turn under at 
different times, do so in fall, sow grain, and then 
turn under the grain. If desirable to turn under 
again another crop, sow oats ia February and 
A^ch ; turn these under about Jane, when head- 
ing out, and plant for corn. Here are three crops 
turned* under. But it is better to sow peas in 
MarcA, say about the 15th; these will cover the 

ground in May, plow in, and sow again, and I be- 
eve a third crop can be plowed in time enough 
for grain. Last year, and the two preceding vears, 
I plowed in as much rye as my plows could turn 
under, in March, having had the pea- vine on it in 
the previous summer. I think that good lands can 
be kept good ; and I believe I have land now with 
the twentieth crop on it, that will yield more corn 
or cotton than it did in 1830, or about that time, 
comparing with the best crops of the period. To 
prove it, my crop in my orchard, cut, gave me last 
crop, on one part, over 1,600 lbs of se^ cotton ; on 
another part, about 50 bushels of corn. In 1833 
--*4, my cotton was 900 lbs. per acre. I remember 
that year, by m^* first experiment with Gulf seed ; 
the past year I tried a similar one on the same land. 
And it is this that led me to remark on the negli- 
gent cultivation of my brother " planters." We 
are " planters" here, nOt because we are all large 
<* planters," nor that *' a farmer" is a disreputable 
name, but that we confine ourselves to one crop. 

To tell you what sort of planters we are, would 
require time ; but we are a very clever set of fel- 
lows, and you Northerners may thank your stars 
that we are not more attentive to our own interests ; 
if we loved monev more, you would see less of it ; 
we make a great deal of money, and s^end it in all 
sorts of " Yankee notions," and sometimes spend it 
before we make it — but this is personal — excuse 
me. You may ridicule, but, sir, as sure as you 
live, we can turn under a coat of cow-peas every 
year, fully equal in value to your best clover leys, 
and as it is killed by early frost, of course we can 
sow ^in and plow that in, for March or April 
planting. 

The ** cow-pea" — ^we generally call all this family 
cow-peas--diners in every particular from the 

firden pea, which we country people call *' the 
nglish pea" — they differ in shape, color, and 
size. The black crowder is about as laige as 
the marrowfat The grey crowder nearly as 
lar^e. These are rounder than the real cow-pea, 
which is nearly as large, but more kidney-shaped, 
and of a russet color. Then comes the red ripper, 
smaller, and not quite so long, but still kidney- 
shaped ; then the stock or tory pea, lady pea, cala- 
vanse, &c., the latter of greyish color, and about the 
size of a duck shot, a very delicate table pea, and 
to my notion is just ahead of any of your foreign 
English peas. The vine will grow, 1 verily be- 
lieve, 20 to 100 feet, in a season, if we take the 
branches, and add to the main vine. The stem is 
frequently as large as a town lady*s lUtie finger — I 



have seen them, but never dared touch. It rises 
from 3 to 6 inches, and branches off, and continues 
to branch, until the close of the season. T have 
seen, on good land, where 8 to 12 quarts had been 
sown to an acre, the peas so rank that a horse as 
stout and fleet even as Boston, could not make his 
four miles through them, in a day. 

" What, good for ?" " haulm." You say too 
much. How know you that they have a haulm ? 
But, never mind, I care not to ferret you out 
" What good for ?" Like the negro's rabbit, *' good 
for ebery ting." The vine, if pulled or cut before 
frost, and cured, will feed horses, cattle, and sheep. 
The pea, if gathered and kept from spoiling, will 
feed man ana beast, will fatten superior to com. 

We sow the pea, or drop it, either at second 
working of the corn, if in hills, or when we plow 
to lay by, which is generally done when com is m 
bunch — that is, when the tassel is in a bunch of 
leaves at the top, but has not quite appeared — ihat 
is what we call ^ in bunch." The vine is cut or 
pulled as late as we can, to avoid frost We 
seldom gather peas but for seed, and then when 
most are ripe, a3)out frost or a little after, we feed 
the residue on the land to hogs, or by giving them 
the run of the field. Coke has to gsOher peas, for 
want of corn. 

Feeding hogs on cotton seed and peas,^fipround ! 
From February to August we have as mucn as we 
can all do to kill grass, then pull fodder, and then 
enough to gather our crop, tnat feeds and clothes 
one-half of you all, until February. We can make 
cotton at 4 cents per lb., and buy meat at 4 cents, 
better than go to all that sort of work. But no 
need for it I can show you clover two feet high ; 
I can show you feed for nogs without fences. 

** This may be plain English in your latitude." 
Why, sir, suppose my friend S. wef e to send me 
his boy, to live with me, and I was to direct him 
thus : — S. Jr., I wish you would not spend more 
time from the cotton field than would suffice to 
gather rye, oats, and peas, for seed, to plant our 
next crop. Would it not mean that we reaped and 
gathered for seeding alone, not for selling or for 
feeding ? Why, sir, at this veiy time, I have some 
10 acres, more or less, of rye, that will not be 
cradled, because I have cut enough for seeding all 
the land I desire to seed. The seed is the crop ; 
the balance of the rye and peas is left on the 
ground for hogs or cattle. Is there anything mys- 
terious in this, only that we have no need to gatner 
anything? Have you never heard of the West 
feeding Targe fields of com to stock, not gathering 
the crop ? ^^ 

The grass that follows oats and rye, is crab ^rass, 
and equal in nutritive qualities to any grass in the 
Empire State, or among the prairies, near the 
" North Pole." We cut our grain from the 5ih to 
the 15th of June, crab grass then springs up on 
good land, and wUl cover the earth before frost, so 
as to give nearly two tons of cured hay. 

I have no ** poor starved niggers." So far frona 
it, I guess they dine on as nice bacoPf cabbage 
heads, beans, and Irish potatoes, thesp days, as any- 
other man — white or black. Of coi**se they cannot 
starve even if they get no othe- meal, as I can 
prove by one white man, who.^ content with on* 
good meal a day. 
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About fencing — why should I quarrel about 
this matter, although the editor of the Agricul- 
turist has something on this subject ? We cannot 
teach <*Wahoo Indians" that we can do without 
fences. 

" Write again. Doctor." Thank you, friend 
Reviewer ; but this liberty is already secured to me 
by our A. B. A. * But if he would not admit my ar- 
ticles, I would write for somebody else, or burst 
The steam gathers so fast, that I must let off occa- 
sionally. But, friend Reviewer, be ye careful, you 
may drive some valuable pens off; many are wary, 
they can't bear to be ridiculed. M. W. Philips. 

Edward's Depdt, Miss., June 14, 1846. 

GARDENING^No. 7. 

T&s next step in the study of the science of gar- 
dening, is to consider the natural agents of v^e- 
table culture. 

The earthy matters which compose the surface 
of the earth, the air and light of the atmosphere, 
the water precipitated from it, the heat and cold 
produced by the alternation of day and night, and 
by chemical composition and resolution, include all 
the elements concerned in vegetation. 

Earths are the productions of the rocks which 
are exposed on the surface of the globe, and soils 
are^eaiths mixed with more or less of the decom- 
posed organized matter afforded by dead plants and 
animals. Earths are, therefore, variously com- 
posed, according to the rocks or strata which have 
supplied their particles. Sometimes they are 
chiefly formed from slate rocks, as in blue clays ; 
at other times from sand stone, as in siliceous soils ; 
and mostly of a mixture of clayey, slaty, and lime- 
Btone rocks, blended in proportions as various as 
their situations. Such we may suppose to have 
been tiie state of the surface of the dry part of the 
globe, immediately after the last disruption of the 
cnst ; but in process of time the decay of vege- 
tables and animals forms additions to the outer sur- 
face of the globe, and constitutes what are called 
' 0oils ; the difference between which and earths is, 
that the former always contains a portion of vege- 
table or animal matter. 

The manner in which rocks are converted into 
soils, Sir H. Davy observes, may be easily con- 
ceived by referring to the instance of soft granite. 
This substance consists of three ingredients, quartz, 
feldspar, and mica. The quartz is almost pure 
siliceous earth in a crystalJiine form. The leld- 
spar and mica are very compounded substances; 
both contain silica, alumina, and oxide of iron ; in 
the feldspar there is usually lime and potassa, and 
iD the mica. Urns and magnesia. When a eranite 
rock of this kind has been lon^ exposed to me in- 
fluence of the air and water* the lime and potassa 
contained in its constituent parts are acted upon by 
Tvater or carbonic acid ; and the oxide of iron, 
-which is almost always in its least oxidized state, 
tends to combine with more oxygen ; the conse- 
quence is, that the feldspar decomposes, and like- 
wise the mica ; but the nrst the most rapidly, llie 
feldspar, which is, as it were, the cement of the 
stone, forms a fine clay ; the mica partially decom- 
posed mixed with it as sand ; and the undecom- 
posed quartz appears as gravel of different degrees 



of fineness. As soon as the smallest layer of earth 
is formed on the surface of the rock, the seeds of 
lichens, mosses, and other vegetables of the kind, 
which are constantly floating in the atmosphere* 
and which have made it their resting place, begin 
to vegetate ; their death, decomposition, and decay* 
afford a certain Quantity of organizable matter, 
which mixes witn the earthy materials of the 
rock ; in this improved soil more perfect plants are 
capable of subsisting ; these in their turn absorb 
nourishment by the agency of water and the atmo- 
sphere; and, alter perishing, afford new materials 
to those already provided ; tne decomposition of the 
rock still continues ; and at length, by such slow 
and gradual processes, a soil is formed, in which 
even forest trees can fix their roots, and which is 
fitted to reward the labors of the cultivator. 

The formation of peaty soil is produced from 
very opposite causes, and it is interesting to con- 
template how the same effect may be produced by 
diflerent causes, and the earth which supplied 
almost all our wants, may become barren alike 
from the excessive application of art, or the utter 
neglect of it Continual pulverization and crop- 

Eing, without manuring, will certainly produce a 
ungry, barren soil ; and the total neglect of fertile 
tracts will, from their accumulated vegetable pro- 
ducts, produce peaty soils and bogs. Where suc- 
cessive generations of vegetables have grown upon 
a soil, unless part of their produce has been carried 
off by man, or cbnsumed by animals, the vegetable 
matter increases in such proportion, that the soil 
approaches to a peat in its nature, and if in a situa* 
tion where it can receive water from a higher dis- 
trict, it becomes spongy, and permeated with that 
fluid, and is graduallv rendered incapable of sup- 
porting the nobler classes of vegetables. Lakes 
and pools of water are sometimes filled up by the 
accumulation of the remains of aquatic plants ; and 
in this case a spurious peat is lormed. The fer- 
mentation in these cases, however, seems to be of a 
different kind. Much more gaseous matter is 
evolved ; and the neighborhood of morasses, in 
which aquatic vegetables decompose, is generally 
aguish and unhealthy ; while that of the true peat* 
or peat formed on soils originally dry, is always 
salubrious. 

Soils may generally be distinguished from mere 
masses of earth, by their friable texture, dark color, 
and by the presence of some vegetable fibre or car- 
bonaceous matter. In uncultivated grounds, soils 
occupy only a few inches in depth on the surface, 
unless in crevices, where they have been washed in 
by rains; and in cultivated soils their depth is 
generally the same as that to which the implements 
used in cultivation have penetrated. 

Systematic order and an agreed nomenclature 
are as necessary in the study of soils, as of plants 
and animals. The number of provincial terms for 
soils which have found their way into books oa 
cultivation, is one reason why so nttle use can be 
made of their directions. A correct classification 
of soils may be founded on the presence or absence 
of organic or inorganic matter in their bases. This 
will form two grand classes: viz., primitive and 
secondary. These classes may be subdividedinto 
orders, founded on the presence or absence of 
saline, metallic, and carbonic matter. These ordexs 
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may be subdivided into genera, founded on the pre- 
vailing earths, salts, metals, or carbon ; the genera 
into species founded on their different mixtures ; 
the species into varieties founded on color, texture, 
&c. ; and sub-varieties founded on moisture, dry. 
ness, richness, lightness, &c. 

Plants are the most certain indicators of the na- 
ture of a soil; for while no practical cultivator 
would engage with land of which he knew only 
the results of a chemical analysis, or examined by 
the sight and touch a few bushels which were 
brought to him, yet every gardener or farmer, who 
knew the sorts of plants it produced naturally, 
would be at once able tq decide as to its value for 
cultivation. For example, the garget and striped 
maple are generally found on a warm, loamy soil ; 
the rush on a clayey soil ; the mullein and sorrel 
on a dry, sandy soil ; and the cranberry on a peaty 
soil. But these plants, however, are not to be ab- 
solutely depended upon, as. they are sometimes 
found in sous directly opposite ; as climate and na- 
tural irrigation have much more influence on these 
plants than mere soils. 

The remaining natural agents of vegetable cul- 
ture, I shall treat of in anotner number ; and shall 
here close the subject of earths and soils by stating 
that, according to the chemical analysis of Berg- 
man, the soil best suited for the culture of most 
vegetables, contains four parts of clay, three of 
sand, two of calcareous earth, and one oi magnesia. 

L. T. Talbot. 

WOOL-GROWING IN WESTERN NEW YORK 

LANDS. 

I AM gfad to see so much interest manifested in 
our Western New York lands. They are not pro- 
perly appreciated. There is no better grazing land 
in any state, or situations more healthful or plea- 
sant. All that " Western" says on the subject is 
true, as I know from my own experience. We 
have two small farms lying upon the high land, back 
of our main farm, and upon the Genesee slate, 
which underlies the most, indeed, nearly all of 
this section of the country. When it came into 
oar possession, some twelve years ago, it had been 
worn out, as the owner supposed. We stocked 
down all that was under the plow, and have used 
it for a sheep-walk and meadow ever since. The 
land that witn difficulty carried three sheep to the 
acre, wiU now carry six well, and serve better than 
it did three at first. There are thousands of acres 
which can be purchased at from $6 to $12 per acre 
—that 40 acres will carry 100 sheep well, both 
summer and winter, ana alter a few years the same 
can be done on 30 acres. I can pick out a great 
many farms with good buildings, and the land very 
fairly fenced and cultivated, that it is safe to calcu- 
late 300 sheep to every 100 acres of cleared land, 
which can be bought for $10 and $12 per acre. 

To make it profitable^ no man should undertake 
without adequate capital. A man wants at least 
1,000 acres, and the money to stock it, and enough 
to carry it on for a year, without looking to the 
avails of the farm. Thus situated, with a good 
flock of sheep, and a few breeding mares, he can be 
about as independent a farmer as need be. Indeed, 
none can be more so in any country. 

To show what might be done, I have made a 



few figures, which I believe will be found to fall 
below rather than exceed the net profits to be de- 
rived by judicious management. In most instances 
the figures are from my own experience. 

1,000 acres, say $10 per acre, - - $10,000 

2,000 sheep, $1 per head (high) - - 2,000 

10 breeding mares, $75, ... 750 

Waggons, harnesses, tools, &c., • - 300 



Capital invested, - 
Loose change, say, 

Total capital, 



- $13,050 

1 .000 

- $14,050 



Expenses, 
Interest on capital -4ay, . . • 
2 hired men per year, and board. -. 
Extra hired help in haying and harvest, 



Wool of sheep, 
Increase, 
10 colts, 



Receipts. 



$1,000 
400 
200 

$1,600 

$2,000 
700 
500 

$3,200 



It would thus appear that a man can realize at 
least 11 per cent for his capital and time, with the 
utmost ease. 

In making the estimate, I have allowed 300 acres 
for wood land and waste, about the usual quantity 
on that number of acres. This could be diminished 
by at least 100 acres, and adding at least $300 per 
annum more to the income. I divide the cleared 
land ; 420 pasture, 210 meadow, and 70 grain. If 
tlie manure made by the sheep and horses is pro- 
perly returned to tne land, both the meadow and 
grain land may be decreased, or the flock increased. 
Twelve tons of hay for 100 sheep is an ampie 
allowance for the winter. If fed on grain they will 
not eat so much. Ten tons of hay and 50 bushels 
of corn would winter a flock of 100 in the very best 
manner. I have allowed 20 acres of pasture, 10 of 
meadow, and 3 for grain, for every 100 sheep. 
Eight acres for mea£)w is sufficient, for there is 
litUe meadow land in that section that will not 
average at 1| tons to the acre, and two acres of 
grain is all that need be given. I have not there- 
fore overstocked the farm. An active enterprising 
man could realize as much from his capital here as 
in any other section of the Union. 

I am really glad you are closing that sheep con- 
troversy. Like Mr. Bingham, I rejoice in all real 
improvement of sheep. But let the public have 
some other proof than the ** guessing** of owners 
about heavy fleeces, and all that kind of ** gammon.** 
Mr. Bingham takes the true course, and I venture 
to say will have but few competitors. 

Larien^July 4, 1846. T. C. Pirriats. 

Feeding Labge Dogs in Town. — ^I would ad- 
vise horse's flesh, or bullock's liver, well boiled, to 
be eiven once a day, from 1 lb. to l^lbs,, according 
to the size of the animal. Potatoes, or odd pieces 
of bread, soaked in the liquor that the mea* has 
been previously boiled in, may be given for br:ak- 
fast. The dog must have a constant supply of 
good vTater ; he ought not to be fed more than 
twice a day. Walthamstow. 
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WHAT IS A PARAPETTICOAT t 

We are astonished at the numerous inquiries 
that hare reached us about this article. Its name 
reveals its nature. It is a hybrid between a para- 
sol and a petticoat. This is not banter, but fact. 
And why should there not be such a thing? 
What is there in rerum natwa to prevent an inge- 
nious person from applying those two needful arti- 
cles of shelter and dress to gardening purposes? 
They will fade, and wear thin, in the custody of the 
most economical gentlewoman, and to find a use 
for tiiem afterwards is an adaptation of means to 
end which cannot be too highly commended. 

Let us give a receipt for making a parapetticoat. 
First find a good-sized parasol, or small umbrella, 
covered with cotton, and not rubbed into holes. 
Then select a cast-off petticoat, not a crinoline, 
which Mrs. Malaprop calls a Kremlin, nor yet a 
flannel, but some other form of the vestment ; it 
need not be very full ; indeed, it will be the better 
for being scanty; sow up the opening, and it is 
ready for attachment to the paraso). For this pur- 
pose the latter instrument 'must be opened, and 
kept so ; then the upper end of the petticoat is to 
be sowed to the edge of the parasol, and a staff six 
feet or more lon^ is to be secured to its handle. 
Thus die parapetticoat is constructed. 

But what a word! cries Sir Erasmus Verbal. 
What a barbarous compound of Greek and Saxon ! 
The thing may be well enough, but its name is un- 
endurable. Fray call it a parachiton, or a para- 
chitonisk. We can have no objection to the 
change, if the world prefers it ; and we agree with 
Sir Erasmus, that it will be as well to adopt it when 
parasol is called parahelion, and paraphiie a para- 
ombrion — ^but not till then. 

And what is the parapetticoat for? For, 
Madam ! for a most important purpose. It is an 
instrument of execution ; it is the shirt of Nessus ; 
it is the robe of Atropos. It is to enable the gar- 
dener to dispatch his mortal enemies. It is to re- 
lieve his rose bushes from that foe which he assails 
in vain with snuff, gas water, and smelling salts. 
It is to kill green flies. 

The instrument is used thus. In the first place, 
the petticoat is drawn up till it rests upon the out- 
side of the parasol. The staff of the mtter is then 
introduced perpendicularly into the centre of a 
rose bush, ana secured in its place by being 

Sushed into the ground. The petticoat being then 
rawn down, the bush is completely covered in by 
the earment. The gardener then blows his tobacco 
smoke beneath it ; in a few minutes the rose bush 
is enveloped in a cloud which has no outlet ; the 
green-fly seeks in vain to escape from the fatal at- 
mosphere which enters every fold and lurking- 
glace ; he clings in vain to his beloved rose-buds ; 
is grasp relaxes ; he falls ; he dies, and with him 

Unnumber'd corses strew the fatal plain. 

Five minutes sufSce for the execution. The 
veil may then be raised ; the instrument removed, 
and the operation repeated upon a iiew horde of 
deUxiquents. — Qardemfs Chronicle, 
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A CHAPTER ON GRASSES.— No. 2. 

The following definition of a true grass is copied 
from a lecture delivered before the class of the 
Chester County Cabinet of Natural Sciences, by 
Dr. Darlington, of West Chester, Pennsylvania, an 
excellent botanist and practical fanner; brief and 
simple as it is, it will be found to contain the most 
striding characteristics of the tribe : — •* Whenever 
we meet with a plant having a cylindrical, jointed 
stem ; with the joints solid, and the intervening 
portions hollow— or, in a few instances, filled witn 
a pith-like substance — ^the leaves alternate, one 
originating at each joint, embracing the stem with 
its base, and forming a sheath, which is slit on one 
side, down to its origin — and the flowers protected 
bv ihose peculiar -envelopes known by the name of 
chaff, we may take it for granted we have before ua 
a genuine grass.^ To the same lecture I am in- 
debted for many of the facts here stated, but as I 
quote from memory, I dare not make another 
answerable for my inadvertencies. 

Botanists enumerate upwards of three hundred 
species of grasses indigenous to the United States — 
yet all the cultivated Kinds, and their almost innu- 
merable varieties, are believed to be introduced. 

The uses of this interesting tribe are almost too 
well known and too various, to require enumera- 
tion — some few I will point out, ana the boys may 
do the rest. Those considered of most valne to the 
agriculturist in the Middle and Western States, as 
affording the best hay and pasture — though if I do 
not place them in their proper order of excellence, 
the same young observers must set me right — are, 
" Meadow gras^ (Poa pratensis) ; " blue grasf* 
(Poa compressa) ; *< TYmof^y" (Phleum pratense) ; 
" red top" (Agrostis vulgaris) ; ** fescue grasf* 
(Festuca pratensis) ; ** orchard grass^' (Dactylis 
glomerata) ; ** ray grasf* (Lolium perenne) ; and 
*' sweet-scented verrud grass,** (Andioxanthum odo- 
ratum), which eives a delightful perfume to the 
hay. Some otaers are occasionally cultivated; 
but, I beliere, not to any great extent or advantage. 

The sugar-cane ( Saecharum officinarum) is a tru4 
prus, which, in its structure andimbit, bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Indian com ; but unlike it, the 
chief value consists in the rich juice with which the 
stems abound — and if any boy should be so ignorant 
as not to know that it furnishes sugar and molasses, 
he should be made to learn the lesson before he is 
again allowed anything better than sour apple pie, 
or dry bread for his luncheon. 

A species of seed, which in Brazil forms impe- 
netrable thickets, grows to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, with hollow stems six inches in diame- 
ter, which are filled with a cool» pure liquid, 
capable of quenching the most burning thirst. Of 
this the hunters are so well aware, that, when in 
need of refreshment, they, with their machitis, or 
large two-edged chopping knife, cut off the young 
shoots just below a loint, and drink the deliciouB 
beverage so bountifully supplied by nature. 

A very coarse paper is manufactured in this 
country, from oat straw, which is found to resist the 
effects of chimp better than other kinds of cheap 
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paper. In the native country of the ^'Bambooi 
bambusa arttndinacea, the stately culms, or stems, 
furnish spars for sail boats, as well as stout walk- 
ing-canes, much valued by pedestrians; and of 
some of its congeners are made the pretty " rattans** 
and '* supple jacks— and fishing rods/* such as good 
old Izaak Walton never dreamed of. 

Excellent mattrasses are made from the soft inner 
husks of Indian com, properly dried and hetchelled. 
Nothing affords a warmer thatch for outhouses 
than rye straw ; and in Great Britain the cottages 
of ^e laboring classes are universally roofed with 
it ; and what could our neat housewives do without 
the aid of the fine branching panicles of the broom 
corn ? (Sorghum saccharatum.) 

The creeping suckers and tangled roots of seve- 
lal species of otherwise useless grass, are exten- 
sively useful both in £urope and America, in fixins" 
the shifting sands of laree tracts of sea coast, and 
preventing the ravages of the winds and tides — for 
this purpose the Arundo arenaria and Cynodon 
dactyion are most valuable. But I should weary 
my young friends, as well as myself, were I to save 
them the pleascmt labor of finding out all tne ways 
in which grass contributes to our comfort and luxu- 
ry — mats, bags, ropes, ladies* bonnets, boys* hats, 
and a hundred other useful and ornamental articles. 
Even the melancholy sounding whistle, which 
every schoolboy can make of a green rye straw — 
not knowing or dreaming perhaps, that he is doing 
what men did thousands of years ago, — ^when they 
first invented the musical instrument, since called 
*< Pan's pipes,'* which after various modifications 
became the soul-entrancing flute I 

I dare not mention among the ustfid productions 
the much abused whiskey distilled from rye» nor 
the rum and ratafia from the suear-cane. 

Straw, kept dry, appears almost incorruptible, 
which is owing to the abundance of silez which 
pervades the cuticle or skin, for they have no bark 
-—that it is so filled can easily be proved by burn- 
ing a straw upon a piece of glass, when the vege- 
table portion will be consumed, and the complete 
skeleton left in the silex. 

It would be an agreeable and useful employment 
for the boys, to coUect and preserve a specimen of 
each kind of true ff^ass, and arrange them according 
to their natural amnities, in books made of straw 
paper, loosely stitched toother. Each specimen 
should have a label of writing paper, with the sci- 
entific and common names, neaUy written, the place 
and mode of growth, cultivated, naturalized or 
indigenous, time of flowering and of ripening the 
seeds, with the several uses it can be made to 
answer in nual economy, to man or to animals. 

Euktwah, £. L. 



BOYS, BE KIND TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
0ns of the patriots and heroes of the War of In- 
dependence, who died suddenly, some years ago, 
in nis barn-yard, said, with his last breath, to his 
servant, near by, << Take care of these creatures." 
By the same kind direction we are bound to study 
the means of preserving the health and administer- 
ing to the wants of domestic animals, by all those 
precepts in ** Holy Writ,** which recommend kind- 



ness to them, and protection from outrage and op- 
pression. A portion of the humane spirit of those 
precepts has pervaded all countries, and descended 
in a particular manner to the nations of the East. 
One of the tales of a philosopher of India, elucidates 
this fact in a strikine manner. A traveller who was 
permitted to visit the place of punishment of cri- 
minals, saw there every part of the body of a man 
of high rank in flames, except one of his fecL Up- 
on asking the reason why that part of his body, 
alone, was exempt from tne rage of the fire, be was 
told, that the only kind action that man had per- 
formed during his whole life, was to liberate a lamb 
which baud been entangled, by one of its feet, by 
means of a brier, in crossing a field, and that, as a 
reward for that act, his foot was exempted from 
punishment. 

We are also bound to study the diseases of do* 
mestic animals, and the remedies that are proper to 
cure them, by a principle of gratitude. They Jive 
only for our benefit They require in exchange 
for their labor and all the other advantages we de- 
rive from them, nothing from us but food, shelter, 
and these often of the cheapest and coarsest kind, 
so that there is constantly due to them an immense 
balance of debt from us. This motive to take care 
of their health and lives will appear more striking 
when we consider the specific oenefits we receive 
from each of tliem. The horse is not only an im- 
portant appendage, but a necessary part of the ce- 
ment of civilized society. He plows our fields, 
he draws home our harvests and fruits to our bams 
and cellars. He conveys them from distant parts of 
the country, oftentimes over rough and difficult 
roads, to our sea-ports and market towns. He re- 
ceives, in exchange for them, the products of foreign 
climes, and transports them to the interior and re- 
mote parts of our country. He administers to our 
health and to our pleasures under the saddle, and 
in the harness. In short, he adds to the increase 
of our commerce, national wealth, and happiness. 
To the homed cattle and sheep, we are indebted for 
many of the blessings and comforts of life. The 
strength and patience of the ox in the plow and in 
the team, have added to the wealth of the famier in 
every age and country. The cow has still greater 
demands upon our gratitude. Her milk, in its sim- 
ple state, furnishes subsistence to a great part of 
mankind. Its products in cream, butter, and cheese, 
form the most agreeable parts of the aliment, and 
even the luxuries of our tables. Her flesh affords 
us food. Her akin protects our feet and legs from 
the inclemencies of the weather in the form of boots 
and shoes. The sheep aflords us, by her wool, a 
great portion of our clothing during every year of 
our lives, and likewise furmshes us with a whole- 
some aliment in the form of mutton and lamb. The 
hog is said, like the miser, to do ^ood only when he 
dies. But this is so far from being true, that he is 
dishonored by the comparison. Be fattens upon 
the ofSalB of our kitchens, and Ib also made to per- 
form the office of scavenger in cleaning our streets. 
At his death he bequeaths us his flesh for food, his 
hair for brashes, and his fat for culinary pur- 

Soses, and is useful in the arts. Other benefits are 
erived from the ass, the goat, the cat, the dor, and 
other {uaimal& *w.* 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Caledonia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals up to August 4th. 

Markets. — AaluB^ a very limited inquiry. Cotton 
an active demand without any change of prices. 
Stock on hand in Liverpool on the 1st of August, 
800,000 bales against 1,058,000 same period last year. 
Flow and Mtal dull^ but in consequence of the loss in 
the potato crop, it is thought the latter Urticle will 
advance, .^wf large sales. JFbrA; dull. Zar(2 improv- 
ing. ChecK of a superior quality much asked for. 
Naval Stores in request. RUe a slight advance. Tallow 
improving. Ihbacco steady. Wool firm with a fair 
demand. A small quantity had been received from 
Orecon. It was in fine order, and sold welL The 
stock on hand of all kinds is light ^ 

JIfbtuy quite easy at 31 to 4 per cent. 
The Wtather had been somewhat unfavorable to the 
in-coming crops, and considerable injury had been 
experienced; not enough, uowever, to affect prices. 
Tbe harvest in France has been injured about the 
same as in Great Britain. 

Tke JppU Crop is greatly injured throughout Eu- 
rope. This will make American apples in greater de- 
maiid than ever. 

The Potato Dmazt is ravaging Ireland again, and is 
more or less prevalent throughout Europe. 

8ted Wktat. — Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as regards the wisdom of the recent alterations 
in the laws respecting grain, there can be none as to 
the necessity of adapting ourselves to our present cir- 
cumstances, and endeavoring to make the best of 
them. It is a known fact that in high latitudes the 
growth of plants is very rapid. The burst of spring;, 
the splendor of summer, and the maturity and inci- 
pient decay of autumn follow each other with a swift- 
ness scarcely credible. The grain sown to-day, is, in 
a very few weeks, ready for the sickle ; and the high- 
er the latitude where it can be made to grow, Uie 
shorter is the period it requires for its growth and 
ripening. Grain which has been grown in the extreme 
north, when used as seed in a southern country, gives 
its first produce more speedily, ripening in a much 
shorter time, although at a second sowing it loses this 
quality. The fact has been recognized, and is acted 
upon pretty extensively in this country, it being com- 
monly recommended to obtain seed from colder situa- 
tions than those in which it is intended to be sown. 
In Sweden, grain is annually brought for seed from 
Torneo (in the north of the gulf of Bothnia, and 
almost within the arctic circle), and sown in lands so 
much exposed that the sowing lime is thrown so late 
that com, excepting from seed thus obtained, has no 
time to ripen. Districts fonnerly on this account ut- 
terly barren, are thus rendered fruitful. Is it not then 
worthy of the consideration of some of our enterpris- 
ing agnnculturists, especially of those who occupy 
hi^h cold districts, whether they might not profitably 
import their seed com from the northern European 
nations, and thus, ];)erhap8, obtain a harvest in Sep- 
tember, where now it is commonly thrown into Octo- 
ber or November? With this resource it might be 
found that wheat could be grown more extensively 
and more profitably than it is to tbe west of Sir Robert 
Peel's line drawn from Southampton to Inverness.-^ 
Qard. Charon. 

2b Pull F/ox.-— The time when flpx should be 
pulled is a point of much nicety to determine. The 
fibre is in the best state, before the seed is quite ripe. 
If pulled too soon, although the fibre is fine, the great 
waste in scutching and hackling renders it unnrofit- 
able ; and, if pulled too late, the additional yielu does 
not compensate for the coarseness of the fibre. It 
majkbe stated that the best time for pulling is, when 



the seeds are begining to change from a green to a 
pale brown color, and the stock to become yellow, for 
about two-thirds of its height from the ground. When 
any of the crop is lying, and suffering from wet, it 
should be pulled as soon as possible, and kept by itself 
So lon£ as the ground is undrained, and imperfectly 
levelled before sowing, the flax will be found of dif- 
ferent lengths. In such case, pull each length sepa- 
rately, and steep in separate pools or keep it separate 
in tiie same pool. If the ground has been thorough- 
drained, and laid out evenly, the flax will be all of the 
same length. It is most essential to take time and 
care to keep the flax even, like a brush, at the root 
ends. This increases the value to the spinner, and of 
course to the grower, who will be amply repaid, by an 
additional price for his extra trouble. Let the hand- 
fuls of pulled flax be laid across each other diagonally, 
to be ready for the rippling — /6ii. 

To make RhvJbarb wine, — To every pound of jpreen 
rhubarb stalks^ when bruised, nut a tjuart of cold 
sprinff water ; let it stand three days, stirring it twice 
in a day, then press, and strain it through a sieve, and 
to every gallon of the liquor, put 2| or 3 lbs. of good 
loaf sugar; barrel it, and to every 5 gallons add a 
bottle of white brandy ; han|; a piece of isinglass in 
the vessel, suspended by a string, and stop it up close } 
in six months if the sweetness be sufiiciently off, bot- 
tle it for use, otherwise let it stand in the cask a longer 
time.^/6. 

Preserving Ukuiarb.^Jn addition to " preserving it 
with sugar like raspberries,'' rhubarb can be very suc- 
cessfully and agreeably preserved— in bottles as green 
gooseberries are — peel the stalks and cut them into 
pieces as for a tart, and then treat them as if they 
were gooseberries. Khubarb bottled thus gives us ex- 
cellent tarts and pies at Christmas. It can also be 
dried as angelica, and makes a very agreeable dried 

S reserve. Have any of your correspondents ever tried 
ried strawberries ? They are very good, and the abun- 
dant crop of this year will give material to experiment 
on. — 16. 

Bones dissolved in Cofiatic Ley, — I have seen much 
in your paper of bones being dissolved in sulphuric 
acid as a manure. Are you aware that bones may be 
dissolved in the alkaline ley of the soap-boiler, anl 
will form a paste of the consistence of butter, whici 
may be reduced to any thinness of fluid required #r 
application as a liquid manure % Am I wrong in )e- 
lieving that, as the solvent power consists solel/of 
soda-ash and lime, it would be a m<x9 powerful ooar 
nure than the bones with acid ? There was a patent 
some years ago for making soap in this mainer; 
whether the patent is in force now I do not kno^i but 
that can easily be discovered if thought worthwhile* 
^Ibid. 

Singular Fact w the Potato.^'We leam th/t hem 
and there the new potatoes have been foan^when 
dug up, to be sprouting from every eye. ^« have 
seen nothing of the sort ourselves ; and w» ventum 
to ask our correspondents if they have ren&rked the 
circumstance. It will be a new phase in .he potato 
constitution should this habit prove to ie generaL 
The expression of our informant is, *^te potatoes 
before tney are half grown are all grcnring ftgain, 
throwing out roots and fibres firom the e^s, and form- 
ing smaU tubere ; a second generation iirthe year.** 

We would also make another inqufy. Thet>»ly 
univenal fact^ relating to the potato dsease of last 
year, was, that it did not appear at allyOr in a vsJT 
inconsiderable degree, in genuine pea or "moss* 
land, which appeared to have some pover of keeping 
off the decay. What we now are desiroas of kiowing 
is, Whether the experience of our readers telu uiexiu 
that the same rule holds good this year % y ^■"Jjjf 
be greatly obliged by ioibrmatioa on this poinK-/oM. 
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Sale OF Duxham Cattlk. — We desire to call the 
attention of our readers to the advertisement of Mr. 
Paoli Lathrop, offering his herd of Durham Cattle for 
Bale. We have oilen inspected it, and can therefore 
iay from our own observation that it is a very superi- 
or herd. Several of the cows are great milkers and 
butter makers, and we believe all are of prime quality. 
A History of Lono Island, from its first settle- 
ment by Europeans, to the year 1845, with special 
reference to its Ecclesiastical concerns. By Nathani- 
el S. Prime. Pp. 420, with a map. Published by 
Robert Carter, 58 Canal St., N. Y, Price $1.00. 
Physically and historically, Long Island is one of the 
most interesting sections of the United States. In 
the above history, Doct. Prime has given a clear, and 
sufficiently minute account of its aspect and resour- 
ces, and the events of most importance since its first 
settlement To gather the materials for this has re- 
quired much laborious research and personal observa- 
tion. The ecclesiastical part of this work is particu- 
larly valuable, and can be found in no other history of 
the Island. 

Sacred Philosopbt of the Seasons; illustrat- 
ing the Perfections of God, in the Phenomena of the 
year. By Rev. Henry Duncan. New York : Robert 
Carter, 58 Canal St, This excellent work, like the 
^ Bridgewater Treatises," is intended to demonstrate 
the existence and the attributes of God, in the various 
phenomena of nature in the revolving year. The first 
three volumes treat respectively on Winter, Spring, 
and Summer, and are replete with useful and instruc- 
tive matter which cannot fail to be interesting to 
teachen of schools, academies, and families. Price 
$1.25 per volume. 

Expedition to Bobneo of H. M. S. Dido for the 
Suppression of Piracy; with extracts from the Jour- 
nal of James Brooke, Esq. By Captain the Hon. 
Henry Keppel, R. N. Pp. 413, with a Map. Price 
60 cents. Harper & Brothers. The magnificent is- 
land of Borneo, and the adjacent arehipelago are al- 
tnost unknown regions in this country ; it is with pe- 
luliar satisfaction, therefore, that we are favored with 
acopyof the narration of this Expedition. It eon- 
tiins the latest and most accurate geographical, his- 
toical, and political information to be found of 
Boneo ; and aside from this, it is full of stirring ad- 
venure and wild narrative. 

IksuLTS OF Hydropathy; or Constipation not a 
disetse of the Bowels ; Indi|^tion not a disease of 
the Sx^mach ; with an Exposition of the true nature 
and ctuse of these Ailments, examining the reason 
"why hey are so certainly cured by the hydropathic 
freatnftnt. By Edward Johnson, M. D., pp. 181. 
Price iOcti. Wiley & Putnam. We are not Doctor 
enough 'o pronounce ex cathedra (authoritatively) on 
the sublet of hvdropathy. But this we know, that 
ablution n cold ana warm water, and in the vapor 
bath, are highly beneficial; and if practised much 
more thanat present would be greatly conducive to 
the health <f tne people. Frequent ablution is a sa- 
cred duty wth many of the Eastern nations ; we wish 
a ^ood spuiring and friction with towels were the 
daily duty 01 this great nation of ours in the West 
This, witn a plain wholesome diet, and abstinence 
from spirituois and fermented liquon, would, in a fu- 
ture generatioi, drive nine-tenths of the diseases out 
of the countr. 

LiPi IN PiAiRiB Land. By Eliza W. Famham. 
Pp. 4(9. Pric9 dO cents. Harper & Brothers. These 
•ketchts are tnhr national and graphic, and told in an 
altemoe style of^the gay and grave, the comic and the 
vnthetiw They are very like ^ A New Home;' hj Mm. 



Clavers, though far from imitation. In truth they are 
as original as the scenery and people they describe. 
In after gene.titions they will be studied as a true in* 
dex of the character of our own in the wild region 
where the scenes are laid. We have the pleasure of 
the acquaintance of the fair authoress, and can tell 
our readers that she is a dever woman both in the 
English and Yankee acceptation of the term. 

Number op Cotton Spindles. — According to 
the latest accounts, the estimate of the spindles now 
at work in the principal cotton manufacturing coun- 
tries is Spindles 
In Great Britain and Ireland, - • 17,500,000 
In the States comprised in the Custom League, 815,000 
In Austria and Italy, .... 1,500,000 

In France, 3,500,000 

In Belgium, 420,000 

In Switzerland, 650,000 

In Russia, 700,000 

In the United States of America, • - 2,500,000 



Total, 



27,585,000 



Pictorial History op England, inoludiko 
THAT OP Scotland and Iriland. Being a history 
of Uie People as well as a History of the Bangdom. 
down to the reien of George III. ; profusely illustzated 
with many hundred engravings on wood of monument- 
al records ; coins ; civil and military costume ; domes- 
tic buildings, furniture and ornaments; cathedrals, 
and other great works of architecture ; sports and 
other illustrations of manners ; mechanical inventions ; 
portraits of eminent persons ; and remarkable histori- 
cal scenes. To be completed in about 40 Numbera, 
forming four elegant volumes imperial octavo. Price 
25 cents per number. Harper & Brothers. This 
history forms one of the series of valuable works is- 
sued by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, and is undoubtedly the very best for the 
general reader that has yet been written on Great 
Britain and Ireland. The embellishments are really 
beautiful, and so numerous as to form a history almost 
of themselves alone ; making it the most attractive 
work for young people we know of— aye, and for the 
middle aged and the old too. No one can be well ac- 
quainted with England who has not read its Pictorial 
History. The Messrs. Harper are doing the Ameri- 
can public MT^A^ service by its republication. 

Stable Talk and Table Talk; or Spectacles 
for Young Sportsmen. By Harrv Hieover. Pp. 357. 
Price $1.00. Lea & Blanchard. The writings of this 
author have attracted a good deal of attention in Eng- 
land : and his observations on the management of hoi^ 
ses, tne stable, &c., are highly esteem^ He incul- 
cates gentleness and kindness in their treatment, and 
shows the impolicy of the reverse method even if one 
has no other motive than his own immediate inter- 
est to actuate him. In addition^ to this, the work is 
replete with anecdotes and amusing scenes told in an 
off-hand and comic vein. 

French Domestic Cookery, combining elegance 
with economy ; describing new Culinary Implements 
and Processes; the management of the Table; in<- 
structions for Carving; French, German, Polish, 
Spanish, and Italian Cookery, 1200 recipes. Pp. 340, 
with numerous en^vings. Price 50 cents. Harper 
& Brothen. Now if our readen wish to become mm 
faii in the sublime art of Cookery, let them purchase 
this book and set themselves down incontinently to 
the perusal thereof. The French are acknowledged 
to be the best cooks in the world, and this, from our 
own experience, we can attest as a fiict, having resid- 
ed some time among them, and partaken very frequent- 
ly, with aa iadesciibable gusto, of their exquisite 
cwifwie. 
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Ths Tbebs ot Ambrioa ; Native and Forei|:n, 
pietorially and botanicallv delineated, and scientifi- 
cally and popularly described ; being consiflered prin- 
cipally with reference to their Geography and History; 
Soil and Situation ; Propagation and Culture ; Acci- 
dents and Diseases; Properties and Uses; Economy 
in the Arts ; Introduction into Commerce ; and their 
Application in useful and ornamental Plantations. Il- 
lustrated by numerous Engravings. By D. J. Browney 
Author of the Sylva Americana. Large 8vo. pp. 532. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff St This 
work, long announced as in preparation, has at length 
been laid upon our table, and we hasten to give our 
readers some idea of its contents, and of the manner 
in which it has been executed* We need not, how- 
ever, enlarge much upon the latter point, as the public 
hare had ample opportunity to form a correct opinion 
of the capabilities of the author fion numerous con- 
tribations from his pen which have appeared in the 
Agriculturist. Many years have been employed in 
studying, travelling and cotleeting materials for this 
publication ; and though of course it does not come 
under the category of an entirely original work, yet it 
has entailed an equal amount of labor, in consulting 
the most approved authorities, and of j^udgment and 
obeervatioB m verifying or correcting their statements. 

The title of the work, which we have quoted at 
length, sufficiently indicates its nature, and the mass 
of detail which it compriseSk The trees are ananged 
according to the Natuxal System, which has been ad- 
hered to by De CandoUe, Loudon and others. But 
OUT leaders must not imagine, from our beanning to 
talk of Systems^ that the work is intended v>t the sci- 
entific alone. It is addressed to a much more nume- 
rous class — even to the public at laree. Let us take 
one tree and see how it is treated, and that will serve 
as a sample for the whole. Our fiivorite fruit bein^ in 
season, we irresistibly turn to the Peach-tree. First 
we find the Botanical name, with a Table of Syno- 
nyms, and a few lines of technical characteristics, in 
small type. Then comes a general description of the 
tree, and its varieties, short but to the purpose ; then 
the geography, history, soil, &c.&c., with uncommonly 
minute directions as to its management and propaga- 
tion, and an account of the diseases to which it is sub- 
ject and the insects which infest it, ending with its 
properties and uses. All this is conveyed in a pleas- 
ing style, totally devoid of affectation, and not ob- 
scured by scientific terms, as is proper for a work in- 
tended for the public at large. It is exceedingly grati- 
fying to observe the happy manner in which amuse- 
ment is blended with instruction throughout the 
volume; side by side with veritable history comes the 
classic legend, or the popular superstition, or the tri* 
bute of the poet, filling tne page with variety and the 
m ind with romantic associations. This characteristic 
is so pervading that many might read it with interest 
who hardly know an oak from an apple tree, and who 
have no more idea of cultivating the latter than they 
have of eating the fruit of the former. But it is to the 
farmer in particular that we would strongly urge the 
importance of such a work as the present. He should 
not be so entirely engrossed by nis root and grain 
crops, as wholly to neglect the cultivation of trees. 
We fear this is too frequently the case, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of a few fruit-beaiers. 

The Engravings are numerous, and are executed 
with considerable skill, " and have either been made 
directly from drawings after nature, or from accurate 
delineations already in existen^, one figure represent- 
ing the general appearance of each tree, and another 
of the leaf, flower fruit, &c." The publishers have ac- 
quitted themselves handsomely in getting up the work 
—the paper, type, &c., being all that can be desired. 



No expense has been spared to render it worthy of the! number of difierent things. 



subject of which it treats ; and we trust that the au* 
thor will meet with such substantial encouragement, 
as will induce him to carry out the intentions wbidi 
he expresses in bis Preface. 

We heartily commend this handsome volume to our 
friends both nere and in the country : we commend it 
to the inhabitants of New York and Brooklyn, who, 
we are glad to perceive, indulge themselves, as much 
a» limited space will allow, in the cultivation of trees ; 
we comrmend it to State and County Societies as con-' 
tributing a valuable premium^ to be contended for by 
agriculturists ; and, finally, we hope that those who 
control eur Colleges, Academies ana Common Schools, 
will take care that the youth under their charge have 
every opportunity of gaining a thorough knowledge of 
the frees of America. 

Temfxb AND Tkmperamknt ; or Varieties of Char- 
acter. By Mrs. Ellis. Pp. 267. Price 50 centsi 
Haiper & Brothers. This is a clever book by a clever 
woman, conveying a happy moral in a plieasing styles 
We especially commenoi it to the married, and those 
about to marry. However amiable their tempers 
and temperament may be, we promise them that the 
perusal of this little work will make them still more 
kind and obliging to each other and to all around 
them. 

Town's Sexlliho and Difinimo Book ; contain- 
ing Rules for desienatiog the Accented Syllable in 
most words in the language, being an Introduction to 
Town'a Analysis. One hundredth edition. Critically 
reviaed and corrected. Cincinnati : Derby, Bradley 
& Co., 1 13 Main St 1845. The author of this little 
work remarks in his preface that "All the spelling 
books now in use follow out the same uniform plan, 
of arranging words according to their sounds and syl- 
lables, irrespective of their import. On that plan, 
they are generally well executea, and would admit of 
little improvement But if the abov^ principle be 
weH founded, something is still requisite, beyond a 
mere judicious arrangement and correct orthography, 
to answer the grand purposes of elementary instruc- 
tion. It is plain that, as far as practicable, the know- 
ledge of the fT>fi, and of the thmg ngmfied. should be 
acquired together, inasmuch as both are to nold an in- 
separable connection in the mind." 

LoNa Island Hobtioultubal Socixtt Sbow.-* 
This will take place at Flushing on the 17th, 18th and 
19ih of September. Great preparations are on foot to 
make a superb display of it, and we have no doubt it 
will be worthy the attention of the public. Steam- 
boats and Stages will leave New York frequently du- 
ring each day of the Show, making it easy to visit 
Flushing at convenient hours. 

The Bible, the Eoban, and the Talktjd: or 
Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans. Compiled 
from Arabic Sources, and Compared with Jewish Tra- 
ditions. By Dr. G. Weil. Pp. 264. Price 50 cents. 
Harper & Brothers. Here is an epitome of Mohamme- 
dan theology and morals, set forth in a racy, fiwcinat- 
ing style peculiar to Eastern liteiatuie; 

The Cultivation op Ambrioa n Grape Vine, 
AND Making of Wine. By Alden Spooner. Pp. 96. 
Price 38 cents. Published by A. Spooner & Co., 57 
Fulton St., Brooklyn. Beinc a veteran horticultuiiat, 
the author has given a valuable little work to the cul- 
tivator of this vine. In it he has also embraced an 
account of the Isabella Grape, in the successful cul- 
ture of which Brooklyn has oecome quite celebrated. 

Rennselabr County Aorioultural Show.^-- 
This Show will come off in Troy, the week after that of 
the State Show at Auburn. Great preparations are on 
foot to make a superior thin^ of it Mr. Vail intends 
to make a large display of his beautiful Short-Horn 
Cattle; others also are coming foiwaid with a goodly 
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BETIEW OF THE IWARKET. 

P&ICES CURABHT IN NEW YOllK, AU6CST 22, 1846. 

ASHES, Poll perJOOlbi. $3.50 to $3 56 

PearlA, du. 4 06 " 4 13 

BALE HOPE lb. 5 " 7 

B ARK, anercitron, too, 83 00 *< 94 50 

BEAxNa. White, bash. 1 12 " 185 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow, lb. 86 " 30 

BOLT ROPE do. 12 " 13 

BONES. RToand, bush. 40 •♦ 55 

BRISTLES, American, tb. SS « «5 

BUTTint, TaWe do. 16 " 25 

8hlpi»lng do. f " 13 

CANDLES, MoxUd, Tallow *>. 9 " 11 

B|icriu, do. 85 " 38 

Stearic, do. - SO " 85 

CHEESE do. 6 " 10 

COAL, AnthmcUe 3000 lbs. 5 00 *" 6 00 

COUD.^GE, American, lb. I! " . 18 

COTTON do. 6 « 11 

COITON BAGGING, Amer. hemp yard, J3 " 14 

Keiilucky do. 11 '* 12 

FEATHERS, |h. 25 « 34 

FLAX, American, do. 8 ** 9 

FLOUR, Nurthora and Western, bbl. 3 OS ** 4 85 

Fancy do. 4 .')3 ** 5 00 

SotttUern, do. 3 50 *' 4 12 

Elchmond CUy Mills, do. 5 50 ** 5 75 

Bye do. 2 60 " 2 75 

ORAIN— Wheat. Western, bush. 90 ** 100 

Sonthem do. 60 ** 90 

Bye, do. 73 " 75 

Corn, Northern, do. 55 ** 60 

Southern, do. 60 ** 54 

Bariey do. 47 ** 49 

Oats, Northern, do. 89 *< 30 

Sonthem, da 23 '* 85 

GUANO. do. 8 00 ** 8 00 

HAY,inbale8, 100 lbs 45 " 53 

HEMP, Rassia, claan, vm. 325 00 ** 885 00 

•American, w.'iier-rollod do. 105 00 " 185 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 ** 1S25 00 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem, do. 7 " 84 

HOPS lb. 18 " Id 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 " 7 00 

LEAD,ptg do. 3 66 « 3 75 

Shoetandbar, lb. 4 " 6 

MEAL, Com, bbl. 2 56 " 8 00 

Cora, hhd. 14 75 " 15 50 

MOLASSES, New Orleans gal. 88 *< 31 

MUSTARD, American, ^ lb. 16 ** 31 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. I 75 '^ 2 00 

Pitch do 1 00 ** 106 

Bostn, do. 55 '^ 65 

Turpentine, .....do. 2 50 " 950 

SplriU I'urpeaUne, Boathem gal. 30 *« 85 

-OIL, Unseed, Anwricaa, do. 55 " 57 

Castor do. 60 *« 73 

Laid, do. 58 " 60 

OILCAKE lOOibs. 1 85 " 150 

PBAB,Fleld, bosh. 1 85 " 159 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 8 38 *' 3 00 

GvDunJ, lu bbls., or3001bs. 118 " 125 

PROVISIONS— Beef. Mess, bbl. 6 25 *' 9 00 

Prime, do. 4 85 <* 5 50 

Smoked, '....lb. 6 ** 9 

Roands, in pickle,.. do. 4 ** 6 

rork,Mest, bU. 9 50 " 18 00 

Prime, do. 7 88 ** 9 00 

Lard, lb. 5| " 7 

Bacon sides, Smoked, ....do. 3 ** 4 

Inplckle, do. 3 " 4 

Bams, Smoked, do. 6 '* 10 

Pickled, do. 4 " 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 5 " 6 

Pickled do. 44" 5 

RICE, lOOJbs. 3 00 '< 4 00 

SALT, sack, 1 40 « 150 

Common bush. 80 " 35 

SEEDfr-Clover, lb. 6 " 9 

Timothy, 7 bush. 10 00 " 16 00 

Flax,clean, do. 10 00 *' 1100 

rough do. 6 50 " 9 00 

SODA, Ash, cont'g 80 per cent eoda,... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, .do. 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orleans, da 5 " 74 

SUMAC. American, ton, 33 00 *** 37 50 

TALLOW, » lb. 64 " 74 

TOBACCO, do. 8 " 84 

\VHISKEY,Americaa gal. 10 " 91 

WOOLS, Saxony, lb. 35 '* CO 

Merino do. 25 « 30 

Dalfblood, do. 90 << 85 

ConmoA do • 18 <* 80 



Rbvacks.— .««Jk«9 littlo inquiry. Ottton active, with sales at 
an advance of one-eighth. Flntr steady. Grata, except in rye, 
the sales nreNlull. Molasses in fair request M'aval St4n-a the 
same. Bftftutd Pork firm, with an increased demand. Ries 
active. Seeds dnll. Sv^r a slight advance. Traces lirlnode- 
rate request M^ooi considerable sales. 

Monef continues fairly abundant at 7 per eenU 

Stocks are Ktcady, with few iluctu.itionsr 

The IVeatker has been very hot most of Jhe past moDlb, but 
has now changed to cool and showery. Hay has been a very 
large crop, though owing to the heavy rains, not as well secured 
as usual. The small grains have turned out %vell, except la 
Westtirn Now York, and a few otber districts, where the wheat 
is much rusted and shrunk. Cora is a great cn^. Potatoes am 
badly rotting In most parts of tlie conntry. Cotton Is backward, 
and at best a moderate crop only can be gathered. Rice has 
c<»uic in well. Sugar and Tobacco generally are looking well. 
Upon the whole, we can congratulate the farfners and planten 
upon more than au average productton of the crops thus Ihr, »*»«■ 



To CoRESSPOMoaim.— Comniuaieatlons have boon reeelved 
from Alexander McDonald, John Lewis, Wm. Mnidock, L. T. 
Talbot J. C ****tt An Amateur Gardaaor, and A Sajmner Resi- 
dent of East Jerney. 

The Editor of the Maine Cultivator Is inforiBed Oiat we knoir 
of no pure Cheviot Shsep short of Wlecousia, and that ihMeaiw 
held at a high figure. Improved Cheviots always rt^mrtt^p ^ h % k 
prices in Scotland, say fVom 5 to 20 guineas each. 

Iiranawer to J. B. of Annapolis, concerning ** De s troy ing tH 
Wheat Fly,'* quoted from the Quebec Gazette, In our fait No., 
he is right in supposing that orpimeat Is the oMrifigmemtmrn^ 
old chemists, or the sulphuret of arsenic, of the moderas. We pre- 
sume it is meant that the burning of this arttole should bo on tfao 
wlndwiird slilo of a field of wheat, at a yard or two dlstaal, hi 
order to drive the Insects away. 



PLBASB TO TAKE KOTIOB, 
That Mr. C. W. Hubbell is no longer authorised to taJM sub- 
scriptions for the American Agriculturist and that the authority 
given by the nublisbers, Saxton & Miles, is hereby revoked. Alt 
persons are forbid paying the said Habbeli any monies for this 
paper hereaAer. 
JVVio York, August 8461, 1846. 



AcKNOWLKDOKKirrs.— List of Premiums of the 19th Annual 
F&.ir of the American Institnte, to be opened on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, at New York, has been recolvea— also of the Fair to be 
opened at Harlfonl, Ct., on tho 23d of this month— oad of tha 
Hamilton County Agriculluml Society, to be held at Carthage, 
N. Y., on the 84th to 86th instant— likewise • Prospectus ftom 
Lindley Murray Ferris, President of the Orange Cooaty, N. Y« 
Sdentifle and Fraciieal Agricultuiai Institute. 



MaaiKo Bucks.— Wo understand that Mr. A. L. Bingham, ot 
Cornwall, Vermont will exhibit 30 to 40 head of Merino Bucks, 
at the N. Y. State Ag. Show at Aubuo, this mouth, most of 
which will be for sale. 



AOENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIST* 

JVew Haeem Gt F. Trowbridge. 

JCetoark, JV. J. .B. Myers. 

Philadelphia, J. M. Campbell aad David Laodretfa. 

WashingUtn, Pa,..<, Dr. R. R. Reed. 

Mkosay, JV* Jr.... ............. .....«■•••«. £. Q. Paasa. 

6jfraeuse, JV. F.. . .Stoddard &c Babcock and L. W. Hall. 

jfttburu^JT. r. Aldea <c Markham. 

Rochester, Jf.Y. C. F. Grosamao. 

Bvgale^it. K... ..*..•. J. J9. Butler It Cok 

Boston, Mass Saxton ic Kelt 

Milvoaukie^ H'is, Tar Hale fc Hopkins. 

Chicago, lU S. F. Gale it Co. 

Celuwims, Gti, and Montgemsrjf, Jila Hall it Manes. 

SL Loots, Mo Halsall It Collet 

C Morton k. Grisw(»ld. 
LsuistnUe, Kg. <Gcorge Lapping deCa 

( A. G. Mann. 

^ew (Means D.Baker Ic Co. and N. Stede. 

CincinnaU, Ohio W. H.Moore It Ca 

ChaiHcststi, £• v* .••..••.*•■> ...•..■*.. ..J. Thompson. 

Athens, Qee J.J. Ricliaids. 

Savannah, Oa Denslow It Wehaier. 

AVn/ofA, Va ....J. Viclcery, Jr. 

Richmond, Ka Wm. Padnev 

Katehei, Mist G S.Taintar. 

Woodland, Z^., Ee»t Fdidana. Rev. A. W. Pool. 

Bound voltUNf can be obtainod of any of our Agnta at fL0 
per volQmo. 



iinVEllTlSBMENTS. 
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or 
PJIRSONS t CO.y FLXTSHJSQ, NEAR NEW YORK, 

The' Proprietors of this Establtthiuent ve constantly Increasing 
tbelx stock, which now coven neariy seventy acres of groand, 
sod includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Bhnibs, Kosee, Ttaie*, Slc. 

Their possession of specimen ^iinds fof the testing of every 
▼ailety of fruit they coliivatc, aflords them Increased flicliitfes fbr 
the attainoMBt of correetne'ts. They would also call attention to 
their large assortinent of Foreign Grapes, some seventy varieties 
of which they are fruiting niider sln«s. 

To venders, and those who purciiaso in kage qnantltlee, llbe- 
rel discounts will be mRde, 

Catalogues can be obtained gratis, of the Proprietors by mail, 
of Parsons Ic Lawrence, No. 10 Pine Street, or of A. B. Alkn, 
1S7 Water Street, New York. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

rhe Subscriber ofl^rs for sale hia entire herd of thoronghrbred 
Durham Cattle. It consists of bulls, cows, heifers, and catves, to 
the number of SS head. It has been bred with great eaK\ and 
with special zefeienee to its dairy properties. For pedigrees, 
see the American Herd Bnok ; and for a knowledge of this stock, 
I would lefer to A. B. Allen, 187 Water Street, New York. For 
fiirther panieuhirs inquire of PAOLI LATHAOP. 

South Hadley Falls, Mass^ Aug., 1846. St 

FOR SALE. 

A Farm of 335 acres, In Flshklll, Dntehese County. It Is one 
of the choicest sections In the County. The Farm la partly of 
high limestone land, and with some rich alluvial meadows lying 
along the Uutteawan Creek. The buildinp are new and exten- 
sive — the fences ail good— «nd the soil in fine condition. In- 
creased production can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies 
of muck and limestone on the (arm. It lies 6 miles ftom the 
Hudson niver ; which with the villages, mllU, and ftclories 
around, nflbrd near and abundant markeL 

To a gentleman, the beauty of this part of the eoonlry, and the 
variety of scenery, make It a desirable coDntryresidence. 

For Author particulars address fpost-pHld> WUUam Van Wyck, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, New Yorlc 

September, 1B46. St 

SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

The Sobscribeis have now nady for delivery ftom thoLr garden 
at Astoria, L. I., several thousands of the best Strawberry planu 
la cnltlvatloQ, and among them a limited stock of anew and ua- 
mrpassed American Seedling, called ** XorOCs Vietary,^' raised 
by an intelligent practical nudener in the country, and which for 
■fate, flavor, and grtatproiuet, it not surpassed by any foreign or 
domestic variety at present known. We have tested IM qnall- 
tkM for two seasons, and assert with confidence, and warrant, as 
atated. Price ^1 per dozen— the planu strongly rooted, three in 
a pot, which can be divided and nlanted out Immediately, the 
present moist season being highly rnvonUe lo their rooting firmly 
ui the ground. 

Also Hwtfs Bottom, Pins, tS per doien— ^Kt«tV (of Phila- 
delphia) Prits, tS per dozen— Pr«iie*«e Alies Mands^ 9^ per 
dozen, very early and fine— Prtncefe Royals 8S per dusEea— 
British Qmom. 93 per 100— Afyot/'s Mliza, $3 per iOO— this 
laat is a superior varietr, good bearer, and of exciuislte pine flavor 
—extra fkn^.—Frhut Juksrt Crnrc), $1.50 por dozen— Fietorio, 
fS per 100, one of the very best in cultivation— /owo, fl prr 
dnaen, fine new woii^BwamsUmSy^l per dozen, with seveml 
other a<nts, but those named above are among the best. All the 
above are In poti , strongly rooted, and making runners, a mnch 
belter mode than haatily taking up and planting out, as the 
plants having llttie stability in themselves, are killed by a single 
d^*s expoeare to the sun ; this is why so many fiill to grow. 

Also 8e»tek Pius Appls or Crimson Cene, an unrivalled sort, 
Mseaalog every good quality, 9S per 100— carefully transplanted 
horn the bed, and well packed. J. M. THOBBURN It CO., 

15 John Street 

FOR SALE, AT ASTORIA, U I. 

A dallffhtfhi Country Residence— House, Barn, lee-Honse, 
fcc, with 3 acres of Land, lilghly cultivated— beanUAil Hedges, 
Shrubbery, and Flowers, abundance of Fntit of all kinds, a fine 
view of UM Eaat River— Chuiehes, Schools, Physidana— iacUi- 
ttes for communicating with the cinr every hour of the day. In- 
deed, everything that is desirable in a country residence. For 
tether particalars inquire of COOK db SMTTH, 68 Booth SL 

WHEAT, RYE, AND OATS. 
White Fli&t, Red, and other anperior kinds of Winter Wheat 
Ibr sale ; also Spring Wheat of various lunds. Rye of an ezcel- 
aat quality, for foil sowing. Imperial Oats, the heaviest and 
beat kind railed bt the United States, or that can be imported. 

A. B. ALLEN, 167 Watec Stteet. NX 



NEW YORK AQRiOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just received a few of Bryan's eelebrated Premium Fanniai 
Mills. Price from ^21 to 9K. 

Also a large supply of Sinclalr*s, Thomas, Stevens*, and Hfr* 
vey's Stalk, Straw, and liay Catters. Price from fl8 to S30. 

Com Bheliera of uU patterns, from 9? to 950. 

Burr Stone Mills, of viirioBS patterns, from 12 to 96 inch slonee. 
Price from 9^5 to 9100. 

Improved Uonte Powers, Boss's, Warren's, Trimble's, aait 
TapUn's— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshers of (Jiff^Tunt patterns, with or without Sopar&ton. 

Also Com and Cal> Crashen. Price $301 

Cora Shellem, with Mill attached ftir grinding. Price SIS: 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Ro x Cutinn. 

Rugglea, Nouree & Mason's celebrated Centre-dmught Plows^ 
of all iMitterns and sizes. 

New York cheap Southern Plows, made dp by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and first-rate quality of ^^■«*"r, 
consisting of the ioBowing patterns :-— 

No. m 
" Hi 
" 12 
Com. 
No.a,M.<cCa. 

" 3, M. <c Co. 

'* 4. M.A.CO. 

<* HDutcher's. 

•' 8 Ditto. 
Nos. 18, 19, ^, 31, Miner &. Horton'b. 

Castings for all tiie above, nt very low prices. 
Also Meyer's Improved Premium Bergen Plows, made no la • 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 

■ - ■ - 

LzmrjBAir botasio gabden ahd nubbehy, 

(LATB OP WILLIAM PStNCK, DoeSOSSd) 

PUTBHING, LONG ISLAND, NEAR NEW YORK. 

The New Ptoprletors of this ancient and celebrated Nomryv 
known ae Prxnck's, and exclnalwly designated by the abovv 
title for nearly flAy years, ofibr for sale a more extensive variety^ 
of Fruit and Orqamentai Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Plants, Ice., than 
can be found in any other Nursery in the United States, and th* 
genuineness of which may be depended oa ; and they will uni^ 
mittingiy endeavor to merit the confidence and patronage of the 
public, by Integrity a&d liberality in dealing, ami wodeiallon la 
eliarges. 

Descriptive Catalonee, with dfrccdons for Planting and Cul- 
ture, lYirnished gratis^ to those dcitlrous of purchasing, on appil- 
eation M0l-9at(<, and orders promptly executed. 

WINTER k, CO., ProprtetOB. 

Flashing, Long Island, September Itt, 1640. 

A BOOK FOR FARMER8. 

A System of Book-keeping, as applied in nmetice lo the busi- 
ness of Jobbing Merehaats, City ReUill Afercnanta and Country 
MereluBtfl, wttn a concise plan of accounts, for all persons, la 
one book, suited to Mechanics, Farmen, and Profbsaional men ; 
being a ■elf*instmetor, and for the use of schools. Bv Jamea 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the Ameiiean Fkaeaeal Syt- 
lem <^ Book-keeping, by double entry, Itc. 

BAXTON It MILES, PnbHsben, 

Na 90S Broadway, Now YorL ^ 

PERUVIAN OUANO AT RCDUOEO PRIOE8. 

The sttbserlbei keeps thia superior (hrtHiaer eonslantly on 
hand for sale, In bags, barrels, half barrels, aod ken. It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and la waRaatod 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over 9 eenti per Itk 

One ton and aoder five teas 91-9 dft. 

Half a ton and under one ton Sl-4 da 

Under half a ton Sl-9 da 

This Guano h packed in baga weighing finm 190 to 180 iba. ; 
barrels, ftom S20 toSSOlbs.; half barrels flrom 115 to :30iba.- 
kegs about 00 lbs. each. When a larger qaantily than om 
ton is taken. It is expected it will be In bags. No aUowaaca 
for tare, and no charge fur packagea. Cartage eitra. 

A. T^ KUXK, 187 Water Street, N. T. 

PATENT SYRINGES AND GARDEN ENQINE& 

Maaalhetnred and Imnioved by M. Pool, and sold at the New 
York Agricultural Worenonse. Price of Syringes ftom $4 to |0k 
Garden Engine flmm $95 to tSO. 

A. B. ALLEN, Na 187 Water Street, N.Y. 

GUANO. 

Two hundred tons, the balaaee of the abip Shafcipeaxe's eaiio 
flrom lehaboe, in tight ciska, for sale, in lots, to salt parchatera 

The many experiments made thhi season from this cargo aot 
only prove the great gain In osing It, but that it la equal, ir_flOt 
iitpeilor. to any other guano. __ ,^ ^ . ^ 

Mgifim: ^^«^ & K. COLUNS 41 CO,5S8(mth8c 
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8AXTON ft MILE89 

BOOKSELLERS, FITBLISHERS, AND STATIONERS, 

No. 205 Broadway, New York, 
Would particularly call attention to their auortment of works 
pertaining to Agrlcalture and Rural Economy, a few of which 
are enumerated, with the retail prices, from which a liberal dii- 
cotnrtwlll be made when a number of works are ordered at oae 
time, via. :— 

Townley on the Honey Bee. 50 centv. 

Tiie American Flower CSarden Directory. Price •l^. 

The American Shepherd. Price (1. 

Johnson's Agricultural Chemistry. Frice 6liS3. 

Ruschenberger*s Horsemanship, Price $1. 

Stock Kaiser's Manual. Price 93. 

American banner's EncycIopcBdia. Price $4. , 

Treatise on Cattle. Price 93. 

The American Florist. Price 38 cents. 

Pameli's Applied Chemistry. Price $1. 

Ure's Dictionary of Arts. Bianufactures, fee. Price 96. 

Dana's Prize EUsay on Manures. Price )2| cents. 

Fessenden's American Gardener: Price 8U cents. 

Knowlson's Cattle Doctor or Cow Doctor. Price S5 cents. 

Complete Gardener and Florist, price 37 cents. 

Buist on the Rose. Price 75 cents. 

Do wning's Fr ui t and Forest Trees. Price 9 1 .50. 
** Landscape Gardening. Price $3.50. 

** Cottage Residences. Price 92. 

Lang*s Highland Cottsges. Price 9 l-SO. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 38 cents. 

Bfason*s Fhrriery. Price 9L 

Hind's DiUo. Frice 75 cents. 

Every Man his own Gardener. Price IS^ «fents 

The Horn, 1 ts Habits and Managemen t Price IS} cents. 

Boosslngaull*B Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

■ The American Poulterer's Companion ; a practical Traatiat on 

the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management of 

the Various Bpecles of Domestic Poultry, with II lustrations 

(fifty or sixty) and Portraits of Fowls taken from Life. By C. 

N. Bement Price $1.35. 

Ciater and Youati's Cattle Doctor, containing the Causes, 
S>«nptoms, and Treatment of all the Diseases incident to Oxen, 
Sheep, and Bwlne. 60 cents. 

The American Turf RegUter and Stud Book. By P. N. Edgai. 
Price 9'2. 

Llebig*8 Agricnltiural and Animal Chemistry. Price 35 ets. each. 
** ^unEiiliar Letters on Chemistry. Price 1^ cents. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Agriculture OEngiish). Price 9IO. 
** Encyelopxdla of Gardening. Price $10. 
(» Encyclopedia of Architecture. Price $14. 

Bridgrann's Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, much 
onlaned. Price 93. 

Bildgeman's Fruit Cultivator's Manual. Price 93 cants. 
*' Kitchen Gardener. PriceflS cents. 

** Florist's Guide. Price OS cents. 

The Farmer's Mhie, being the most eompLete work on Biaanres 
ever published. Price Td'oents. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand Book of Plants. Price 91.35. 

Youatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price $1.75. 

Sural Economy. By Boussinganlt. Price 91.90. 

fitiMiie Economy, by Stewart. Kevised by A. B. Allen. Price 91. 

tfOhnston's CaiedilBm of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
85 cents. 

The Complate Funer and Bmal Eeonomlst, by Thonaa O. 
B sa so nden. Price 75 cents. 

The New American Orchardist. by Wm. Kenrick. Price 87| cts. 

Tha Honey Bee, its Natural History, ftc, with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cents. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly de- 
scribed. Price 37i cents. 

The AoMrican Poultry Book ; being a practical Treatise on the 
Management of Domestic Poul 67 Price 374 cents. 

A Treatise on Slieep, with tike best means for their Geneial 
Management, Improvement, jcc, by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cents. 

The Tlieory of Horticulture ; or, an attempt to explain the 
Brittcipal operatlona of Gardening upon Physiological Principles, 
byJ.Lindley. Price9i.S5. 

Gardeidng for Ladles, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price 91.50. 

American Husbandry. Price 91* 

The Farmer's Instructor ;'conslsting of Essays, Directions, and 
Hints for the lianagementof tlia Farm and die Garden. By J. 
Bael. 3 vols. Price 9i. 

A Mack Maniuii for Farmers, by Samuel L. Dana. Price SO cts. 

Chemistry Applied to Agricultore, by BL Le Comte Cliaptal. 
Price 50 cts. 

Ivas' New England Fmit Book. 03 cents. 

Browne's Trees of America. Price 95. 

Gray's Botanical Text Books. ^1.50. 

Gardner's Farmer's Dictionary. ^1.5/0, . 

Fmit Cnltnrisi, by J. J. Thomas, 68 cents. 

lYeatise on Miici^ Cows. 88 cents. 

BcableTaik and Tahla Talk. _8l. 

AuMiloui Hard Book. ByL.r. ABen. PXieafS. 



Also just received Essays on Agriculture by Adam Beatty, and 
a work on the Cultivation of die Gcafw and Mana&ccure of 
Wine. By Alden Spooner. 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books in every 
department of Literature. 

Also, on hand, a complete assortment of School, Classical, 
Medical, and Miscellaneous Books, which tliey offer a4 wlude- 
sale and retalli at tlie lowest prices for Cash. 

THE AMERICAN AQRICULTUR18T. 

Pnblished Monthly, by Saxtom Be Milks, 305 Broadway, New 
York, containing 33 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; three cqfdes ftir Two 
Doilam ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for d lstribntton, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTT CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTr-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that liwse 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in pntUng our peiioAcal at this very 
low rate is, to benaflt the farming community m<He extensively 
than it conid otherwise be done. We hope, hencefinth, to see 
the Agrloaliurut In the hands of every F^umer and Piaaiar In tlie 
oonntry. 

Each number of the Agriculturist eootalns but One sheet, and 
is transported bvmali under the same regulations as newspapeis, 
vis. : free any distance not over 30 miles from Its place of pabUca- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town la the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and ensaiidaia^f 
cents if over 100 miles, without tho State. 

Back Volumes of Tea Amkbicait AauctrtiTTnarr, with 
tables of contents complete, for sale at 91-00 each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, 91^25. These are hand- 
some, tasteftil books, and make very desirable prendums for db- 
tribntlon with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
In all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Fanning, Stock -Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of tbis work moath* 
ly, or advertising it, will be Aurnlshed a copy gratis upon sending 
such notice to tJUs office. 
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PROUTY AND MEAR8' PLOWS. 

(iulte a variety of the above plows can be had at the New 
York Agricultural Warehouse, together with iht most compleie 
assortment of ail kinda to be fiMindin the United States. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Stree t, N. Y. 

CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

French MfMle of Making Apple Butter > 

Preservation of Apples J *'•* 

Importation of Pure Merino Sheep 

Stevens* Patent Fence ) 

;3how of the New York State Agricaltaial Society > 

Symptoms of Diseases in Animals y 

New York Farmers' Club— Crow Report 

Application of Gypsum or Plaster of Paris ; Anderson's ) 

Patent Hammer ; Preparation of Tomatos ; Daade- > . . . 

lion Coifee ; How to boll Green Com, *e. > 

The Alpaca, No. 4. 

Peruvian Guano oii Wheat and Gtasa ) 

Deterioration of Barn>yard Manure 1 •' V 

I'o prevent Smut in Wheat: Side-hill Plow i 

Repeal of the British Com Laws » 

Foreign Cattle, C. N. Bement ) 

Southern Agriculture, James S. Peaeoeka { 

Rempvlng Stains from Cloth, O 

Management of Honey Bees, No. 3, T. B. Miner 

Seed-Sowing and PlasterSpreadlug Machine, ) 

Wm. J. Jones and H. C. Smith ) 

Remedy (br Colic in Horses, J. B. M. 
New Varieties of Potatoes from Seeds 
Superior Corn Bread, A Traveller 
French Bread ; How to make Succotaah 
Mr. Randall's Merino Sheep, L. 
Adulteration of Milk, A Friend to Health aad BoneaCy 

Crops in Middle Georgia, Wm. Terrell 

Drovers' Dogs— B<ixer and Rose I 

Domestic Fish-Ponds, Na 4, D'Jay Browne J 

Practical Facts about Bacon, Solon Robinson 

How to destroy the Canada Thistle, An Old } 

Peunsyl vanlan Farmer ; Imported > 

Durham Cattle, George Vail > 

Private Agricultural Schools, A. B. D 

Hartlcultnrai Notes, An Amateur Gardenor } 

Reply to Review of March No. Agriculturist, BL W. Philtpa \ 

Gardening, x^o. 7, L.T.Talbot 

Wool-growing in Weetera New Yoik, T. C. Palan > 

Feeding Laige Dogs la Tovim, Walthamstow ( 

Laoiss^ Dkpartmk NT : What is a Parapettlcoat f > 

Boys' Dbpartmbict : A Chapter on Grasses, No. 2, B. L. | * 

Boys be Kind to Domestic Animals, *W* 

Foreign Agricultural News 

Editor's T^bie 

SevtowordMMaiktt... «. SM 
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TO 

Many of the Fostmaaten throaghont the Union 
do not BMin to know that letters on Poit-offia 
6un'nfn go free. It is only necawary to mail Qie 
letter unsealed, and write outalde upon it " P. 0. 
BusineM," with the nine of the PotrtmasUr, and 
wheie mailed. Fot example, if a paper has a 
wrong direction, or it be refused, or anything of 
the kind takes place, by following the above 
directions, we cait be informed of the facta without 
tajung as with postage. Fostmaaters ought, in all 
cases, to make IbemeelTes acquainted with their 
priTileges. We trust that those unacquainted wilb 
the law will excuse this paragraph, u we have 
freqaenllT had to pay postage on their letters, when 
Ihey couM have gone free. 

TO PRESERVE GRAPES. 
Take a well-boand cask, from which the head is 
to he removed , and place at the bottom a good layer of 
fine saw -dust or bran. On this place a layer of grapes, 
then bran and grapes alternately, until the cask is 
full, taking care that there is sufficient bran between 
each layer of grapes to prevent their loucbing each 
other. Put on the head. Which is to be cemented, 
and the grapes will keep well for a year. When 
used, in ordei to restore their freshness, cut the 
■talk of each bunch, and place it in wine, as 
flowers are placed in water. 

CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OP THE 
AMERICAN msTiTirrE. 

Pivgrammt of tJie Gtntral Arrangtments.— 
Specimens of all kinds of fabitcs of An, Machines, 
Models, Inventions, &c., intended for competition, 
must be delivered, and entered on the books of the 
Fair, at Castle Garden, October lat, 2d, or 3d, viz.. 



Thoraday, Friday, <» Saturday. The chance for a 
favorable location will be increased by an early de< 
hrery, which ehoald not be later thkn Friday or 
Saturday aflemoon. 

Fint Weik of the Exhibitiem.—Utmday. Oct. UA. 
— The Fairwillopentothe public at 12 o'clock, M. 
Vegetables. Fruits, Flowers, &c., for the Hortieii]- 
tnral Room, should be brought early this tnominjt. 
Fresh supplies of Flowers are desired every day. 
At 7i o'clock, P. M., the Ofenimo Addbbss will 
be delivered by the Hon. Mahion JHcktrton, of New 
Jersey, President of the Institute. After which 
there will be a grand display of Fireworks. 

Tuuday, Ott. 6(A.— The Horticultural Exhibition 
opens this morning at & o'clock. An Addieas by 
a member of tbe Institute, at 12 o'clock, M. 

Wednaday, Oct. 7(A.— The Steam Engine, with 
the long range of htacfaiDery, will be in operation 
this dav. At 9 o'clock, P. M., a display c^ 
Fireworks. 

T/utrtdaif, Oct. 8(A.— At 8 o'clock. P. M., u 
Address. 

Ftiday, Oa. 9th. —Plowing and Spading Matchiee. 
An Address in the field. 

Saturday, Oa. lOlh. — The evening will close 
with a splendid display of Fireworks. 

Monday, Ott. 12M. — Entries of Cattle and other 
Live Stock must be made on or before this day, 
and padigrees delivered. Natiantd Contwntion cf 
Farmtri, Oardenen, Silk Cttlt«ri»tt, and A»t 
Friendt, at 11 o'clock, A. M., at Oifi Mechanic^ 
Hail, No. 472 Broadvray. 

Tuaday, Oct. 13(A.— Making lists of Cattle. 
Agricaltaral ConventioD continued. 

Wtdnaday, Od. 14(A.~First day of Cattle Exhi- 
bition. They must be on the ground by 9 O'clock, 
A,M. Agricultural Address at 7i o'clock, P.M. 

TKanday, Oct. 191A.— Second day of Cattle Ex- 
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hibition. Akniversart Address in the Taber- 
nacle, at 7i o'clock, P. M. The New York Sacred 
Music Society bare, as usual, kindl3r yolunteered 
their services. Visitors may obtain tickets free of 
charge, at the Clerk's desk. 

The Managers desire strongly to impress ex- 
hibitors with the necessity of bringing their contri- 
butions early, to avoid the crowd and confusion 
usual on Saturday afternoon and evening, and the 
delay caused thereby^ in well arranging, in season, 
the articles for opening the Exhibition, which wiU 
not be delayed beyond 12 o'clock on Monday, the 
5th of October. Again, the Judges meet early the 
first. week, when the examination takes place of 
articles for competition, after which a re-examina- 
tion will not be admissible. Further conditions 
and regulations of the Fair will be posted on the 
desk and in other parts of the Garden. A label ac- 
companying the articles^ with the price and place 
where sold, would be a convenience to purchasers, 
and for the interest of the exhibitor. 

In no case, whether there are competitors or not, 
will any article be entitled to a premium, if unde- 
servine of particular commendation. 

At the last Fair, 34 gold medals, 35 silver cups> 
191 silver medals, 255 diplomas, 170 dollars in 
cash, and 128 volumes of books, were awarded as 
premiums. They win be increased at the coming 
Fair. 

The importance of an Annual National Exhibi* 
tion in so central a situation as New York, the 
g[reat mart of trade, where producers of all occupa- 
tions resort in such multitudes, is obvious. It en- 
sures a full display of the most perfect specimens 
from the fields, the gardens, the factories and work- 
shops of our country ; and enables the accurate ob- 
server to compare improvements from year to year, 
and note the progress of our growing republic, in 
producing and multiplying the enjoyments of life. 
The visitors, at a single Anniversary, have exceed- 
ed two hundred thousand, representing most of the 
States in the Union — an assemblage that has no 
parallel in this country. T. B. Wakshan, Sec'y. 

New York, October, 1846. 

POPULAR ERRORS.— No. X. 

Under this head we intend to write a series of 
articles showing up various fallacies in practice 
among the good people of our country. They will 
be theoretiod or practical according to the subjects 
treated, and as we happen to be in the mood. For 
any hints from our fnends by way of assisting to 
carry out our scheme, we shall be much obliged. 
We ^all aim to make the articles entertaining as 
well as instructive. 

Changing Seed, — ^There is no greater popular 
error than this, namely, that it is beneficial to oring 
seed from a distant field or farm, or different section 
of the country, or even a foreign land, for the pur- 
pose of change, in supposing that this chaaige aJUme 
will obtain a superior crop, except occasionally 
from a hijph latitude to a low one, and sometimes 
vice versa. Ask the reason for this opinion, 
and the ordinary answer is, ** Well, I don't know, 
but I reckon or guess," as the case may be, 
'* it is a good thing to diange. After a while, 
things in our country run out, and come to nothing, 
and to keep 'em up we must make a change,** Ask 



the roan of science the same question, and he will 
answer, " that after growing a certain kind of 
grain, vegetable, or plant, in the same soil for a 
series of years, the said soil will become exhaust' 
ed of the necessary elements to perfect the said 
grain, &c. ; that it men inevitably deteriorates, and 
must be renovated by bringing similar grain from 
a distant locality, grown in a soil with somewhat 
different elements, and that such seed will Be sure 
to produce with pristine vigor." And forthwith he 
adopts the change, without inquiring whether the 
seed actually has the exhausted elements required 
in it, or reflecting whether an article so small as 
many seeds are — ^wheat for example — can possibly 
hold a sufiiciency of said elements to increase its 
growth of straw and grain in said exhausted soil, 
sufficiently to make it a good crop. 

We hold it utterly impossible in this instance, 
and most othcFs; for wnat is now wanted is as 
plain as the nose on a man's face. It is this : not a 
diange of seed, but a restoration of those elements 
to the soil of which it has beext exhausted by the 
crops carried off. For example, in wheat Potash 
is the principsd matter which has Been carried off 
in the straw ; gluten and starch in the grain ; so 
diat to grow good wheat again on the exhaii^d 
soil, it must be dosed with bam-jrard manure, or 
muck, or vegetable mould, or with ashes, charcoal 
dust, lime, and bones. Then we may have good 
wheat again without the necessity of change of 
seed. Indeed, the seed may be improved rather than 
deteriorated by constantly growing it on the same 
soil, as has been repeatedly proved in this country. 

Trees and Shruwery Jround the House, — A great 
error in disposing of these, lies, in planting Uiem 
too near buildings—the house especially. No 
large growing tree should be nearer to the house 
than 100 feet, and if several acres of lawn are 
around, a distance of 200 or 300 feet would be still 
better. The smaller growing trees and shrubbery 
should be proportionally near. 

The objections to trees being placed near to 
buildings are, first, if ever blown over ^ey endan- 
ger the house; second, they keep the sides and 
roof so constantly damp* that if of wood, it decays 
much faster than it otherwise would ; third, they 
harbor flies and mosquitoes ; fourth, they hide the 
view of the surrounding country, and make the 
house dark and gloomy. 

There is nothing so beautiful immediately around 
the house as a well-kept lawn, interspersed with 
little mounds of flowers, and an occasional flower- 
ing shrub. English grounds are thus arranged, 
and they are usually in much better taste than in 
America. If shade be wanted, it is much better to 
have a verandah running all round the house, with 
Venetian blinds or a movable canvass curtain at- 
tached to it in front. This is the plan adopted at 
the South, where their houses are xept as cool in 
the summer as ours are at tiie North, and without 
the danger, attno3rance, and gloom, of trees planted 
too near. 

Cyi>onu Japonica.-— The fruit of this handsome 
flowering shrub, which is abundantly producsed, is 
a great improvement to an apple tart, if cut into 
thin slices or finely minced. One firuit is sufSicient 
for a small tart, and two for a large one. 
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THE ALPACA.— No. 6. 

Diseages, 4^c. — ^Inca Garcilaaso tells ns of a 
plague, wearinr all the symptoms of a malignant 
cutaneous disoraer, which attacked the tame as well 
as the wild varieties, and hy the Indians was called 
earache t literally meaning tne itch. This epidemic 
occurred towards the year 1544, and the disorder 
chiefly showed itself under the belly and round the 
joints, on those parts most divested of hair, and, 
spreading outrageously, carried off nearly two- 
thirds of the country sheep, from which period they 
have never been so numerous as before. It even 
reached the guanaco and vicuna, but among them 
was not so destructive, in consequence of their in- 
habiting a colder region, and not going so much in 
flocks as the tame breeds. This, however, was a 
rare occurrence, occasioned, no doubt, by the state 
of the atmosphere, as it extended to the foxes and 
other wild animals, and one that has never since 
befallen the country. It has frequently been re- 
marked in Peru, that both the llama and alpaca, 
when taken down to the lowland towns, and kept 
there as pets, perspire as soon as the hot weather 
comes on, and, if neglected, a scurf forms on the 
skin. In their new character the coat is, of course, 
carefully preserved, as being ornamental ; but if it 
is shorn off, and the animal bathed in the cool part 
of the day, before the system has been heated by ex- 
ercise, or the natural warmth of the climate, the 
sufferer, in a short time, invariably recovers. It 
therefore, follows, that the loss of their fleece at the 
proper season is serviceable to these sheep, and 
helps to preserve them in good health. 

Dr. Unanue, speaking of the climate of Lima, 
remarks "* that cold and damp, suddenly coming on, 
are apt to check perspiration, which produces an 
irritation on the skin, and this, if neglected, ends in 
an eruption, and finally in the itch; but that, when 
taken in time, it is easily cured by a cooling medi- 
cal treatment.*' The same causes produce similar 
effects on the alpaca. Soon after leaving the sul- 
try coast of Peru, shut up in a crib fastened to the 
deck, the poor animals are hurried through the 
variable latitudes of Cape Horn, where heavy gales 
fre(}uently occur, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
which necessarily must affect the prisoner. The 
first visible symptom is, that the animal experiences 
a nausea or sea-sickness, and abstains from food ; 
in which case it droops, lingers, and dies. If, 
however, it has the spirits to accept the dry pro- 
vender offered, sometimes tainted with bilge water, 
guano manure, or otherwise affected by the smell 
of the vessel, it survives in a weak and languid 
state; but too often contracts the disorder com- 
plained of, in consequence of the wet and cold 
currents of air, under the sails, to which it has 
been exposed, and through neglect and long stand- 
ing, the eruption assumes a serious character. 

TTie cooling remedy above pointed out they them- 
selves seek ; for when taken down to the heated 
atmosphere of the plains, should this rash break 
out, both the llama and alpaca instinctively go in 
search of a refreshing stream. This Mr. Stevenson 
noticed in his llamas, erroneously supposing that it 
was with a view to allay thirst. No alpaca run, 
therefore, if possible, should be without a rivulet ; 
one, indeed, that in some part has a depth equal to 
three feet» but, if more, it ought to be paled off. 



•* Proper treatment," says Mr. Walton, " is not, 
however, the only point to be taken into considera- 
tion. In my own mind I have long been convinced, 
that the mode of obtaining these animals in Peru 
was injudicious, and, as regards the ruinous manner 
in which they are generally brought over, the facts 
already adduced wul speak for themselves. I have 
even ventured to think that there are better breeds 
on the Andes slopes than those usually sent to 
Europe The first proposition is placed beyond 
doubt by the incontestible evidence of General 
O'Brien, who, a few days after visiting Knowsley, 
wrote to me thus : — 

" * I think that the mode generally used for bring- 
ing the alpaca over to this country is defectivei 
For instance, the captains of ships who arrive on 
the coast of Peru, give an order f(» two or three 
pairs, which are brought down from the interior, 
say fifty leagues' distance. The captain, who can- 
not be a juoge of the animal, is glaid to take what 
he can get, ffood or bad, as the first cost is onlv 
trifling, say from eight to twelve shillings eacn 
(about $3). He then puts them on board, with 
some dried clover. The animals are sure to be old 
ones, as the aborigines are cunning enough to keep 
the younger stock for themselves, and one-half die 
before the vessel doubles Cape Horn. The others, 
which the captain brings to England, not unhre- 
quently are old and past bearing, and even live 
only a short time — but why ? Eiecause, I answer, 
they are placed on some rich and heavy soil, pro- 
bably in a park, as I have seen them at the Earl of 
Derby's and other places. They do not there enjoy 
the high mountain air ; they become sickly, and 
then probably comes on the mange. Their native 
home is at least 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest and most barren mountains in 
this country would be more congenial to the ani- 
mal. Although the Earl of Derby, and others here, 
take particular care of them, yet those gentlemen 
must pardon me when I say that they are mistaken. 
I speak from experience; for I have bred some 
thousands, and also used them as beasts of burden 
to carry down the ores from my mines.' 

<* Nothing can be more just than these remarks. 
Too liberal an allowance of rich and stimulating 
food to an animal extremely abstemious, and habit- 
uated to live on coarse and li^ht herbage, and that 
in small quantities, must be injurious ; but, above 
all, if we are to have alpacas, let us begin by plac- 
ing them in a suitable climate, the more necessary 
after a long and tormenting voyage. 

'* Convinced that one-half of the failures in r^- 
ing Peruvian stock were attributable either to 
wrong food or over-feeding, I wrote to Alfred 
Higginson, Esq., surgeon, of Liverpool, to whom, 
in 1841, 1 was indebted for an interesting series of 
remarks on the stomach and intestines of two 
alpacas dissected by himself. Knowing that his 
attention had ever since been directed to the same 
subject, and that subsequent opportunities had pre- 
sented themselves to him of further examining the 
digestive organs of several more which died with- 
out any ostensible cause, I requested him to favor 
me with the results of his last operations, which he 
politely did under date of May 15th, and in these 
words : — 

** < Of the three dissections of alpacas dying in this 
neighborhood, the last was, perhaps, the most im* 
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portant, and most characteristic of over-feeding, of 
which there were, faowerer, signs in all. It may 
be nearly two years since my examination of the 
last, which died in a pleasant part of the country, a 
few miles from Liverpool, ana where, as I am in- 
formed, the animal had the range of a paddock, 
with several more of its kind, and had sufficient 
access to water at all times. I found no fat in the 
interior cavities of the body of this, or the other 
animals; but on the surface it was rather more 
abundant in this than in the other two. It was a 
female, and the state of the bones showed it to be 
not quite fully grown. 

" * The visceia of the chest were in a healthy con- 
dition ; but those of the abdomen drew my atten- 
tion as heinff out of order in, perhaps, several 
respects. The stomach was much gorged with 
food, hay, and oats ; the former very imperfectly 
masticated, and the latter quite whole. Whether 
their condition varied in the difierent caivittes I can- 
not say, as the stomach, being wanted for a prepa- 
ration, was not cut open, but evacuated of its con- 
tents through the cesophaens, with much difficulty. 
Large quantities c^ half-digested food loaded tne 
intestines ; whole oats and hay, in a still fibrous 
state, being found in the small intestines, and much 
hard fcecal matter in the large Intestine. 

«• * The intestines were pretty extensively adhering 
to each other by their peritoneal coat, on which a 
rough deposit of crystalline particles, of CTeat 
minuteness, but very numerous, had taken place. 
This deposit having formed most in the parts most 
dependent after death, made me think that it was 

grobably of post mortem occurrence; and I have 
itely been confirmed in this opinion, by observing 
the same to have occurred in a dead rabbit. 1 
thought the coats of the bowels weaker in some 
parts than is natural, for they gare way very easily, 
chiefly in the small intestines, in attempting to 
wash out their contents with water. The head was 
not opened, and the immediate cause of death may, 
therefore, have had its seat in the brain ; but there 
is no doubt that such ^ state of repletion with food 
would much predispose an animal to fatal disorders. 
I have not had such opportunity of observing the 
diseased state of the alpaca's feet, as to give any 
definite notions on the subject of its ordinary ap- 
pearance and course.^ 

••The j^receding results clearly show that the 
animal dissected, oesides having taken improper 
nourishment, had been over-fed — ^the mistake com- 
mitted by the greater part of our early breeders, and 
the one which, beyond all doobt, rave rise to many 
deaths. Mr. Edwards confesses that, at the begin- 
ning, his alpacas • had a good deal of hard food — 
oats, beans,' &c., besides grass and hay ; but when 
they died so rapidly, bo discontinued the practice, 
and only gave them gvass^hay, and vegetables. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Stirling's success, I here take 
occasion to repeat, that the experiment oi giving 
beans to animals accustomed to succulent herbage, 
is, in my opinion, a dangerous one. Their pecu- 
liarly fram^ stomachs are not adapted for dry and 
hard food, the best proof of which i^ their habitual 
abstineiee from water. If, at home, they are ever 
treated with grain, it is maize or millet, in their 
peen, soft, and milky state. A Peruvian would 
laugh to see us giving them substances which we 



ourselves could not masticate until they have pass* 
ed through the millstones. The herbage whicb 
they cull on their native hills, is to them meat and 
drink, and they vary it according to taste and the 
season. They select it themselves on a wide ranee, 
in this respect evincing a strong instinct ; and if it 
is wished that they should prosper, they must be 
allowed to do the same with us. 

•• There is not, I feel assured, any disorder to 
which Andes sheep are liable, either at home or 
here, that could prevent them from being success- 
fully bred in our isles. Mr. Tayleure mentions the 
disease with which his little flock was afficted ; hot 
insinuates that the circumstance was owing to con* 
tact with animals imported subsequent to the pos- 
session of his first alpacas. Mr. JSdwards remvks, 
that those he had were subject to the scab, and 
seldom free from it ; but at the same time gives us 
to understand, that this disorder was attributable to 
the nature of the food of which the strangers par- 
took. The other breeders agree that they have 
fared well, even in situations by no means digible ; 
and their earlier maturity with us is an additional 
proof that the clinoate agrees with tiiem, and that 
on our pastures they find kindly herbage " 

TENDENCY QF LIME TO SINK FELOW 
THE SURFACE OF THE SOIL. 

It is remarked by Dundonald, in his •• Treatise 
showing the Intimate Connection that subtiists be- 
tween Agriculture and Chemistry," that lime is 
known to have a tendency to sink below the upper 
surface, and to form itself intp a regular stiatum 
between the fertile and the unfertile mould. After 
breaking up pasture ground that formerly had been 
limed on tne sward, it is frequently observed in 
this situation. This has been generally ascribed to 
its specific gravity, and to its acting in a mechanical 
manner. In gravelly, or sandy soils, there can be 
no doubt but that the difTusibility and smallness of 
the particles of lime will induce it mechanically to 
sink through the larger particles of the sand or 
gravel, and to remain at rest on the more compact 
stratum which may resist its passage. 

When lands of this description have been limed, 
and kept constantly under annual crops, the greater 
mechatmcal process of the plow will operate 
against the lesser one of subsidence, and keep the 
lime diffused through the soil; but in clayey or 
loamy soils, which are equally difliisible with lune, 
and nearly ol the same specific gravity, the ten- 
dency which lime has to sink downwards cannot 
be accounted for simply on mechanical principles. 

In lands of this description, under the plow, the 
lime is dispersed or mixed with &e soil,, until such 
time as these lands are laid down with grass seeds. 
After remaining in this situation at rest for a cer- 
tain number of years, on breaking isp>, a floor of 
calcareous matter will frequently be found lying 
immediately beneath Ute roots of the grass (a). 
This effect, contrary to the general opinion of its 
being disserviceable, is of great utility, as the staple 
or depth of the soil is always increased and ren- 
dered less retentive of water in proportion to the 
distance which the lime penetrates downwards; 
and thus by increasing the depth ol the soil a 
greater scope i» afforded for the expansions of the 
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root» and noarishmeiit of vegetables. These effects 
of lime in soils, except in those that are gravelly or 
sandy, cannot be accounted for sit^ply on mecliani^ 
cal principles^ but may probably be explaiaed on 
auch as are chemical. 

(a) Has ihis fact generally been observed by 
American farmers, who have given their land 
heavy dressings of lime ? If so, to what cause do 
they attribute it ? Have they derived any advan^ 
tage thereby in clayey soils ? 

PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

• 

Wx hear much complaint on the Dart of farmers, 
«bout the present low price of proauce, and fears 
cure expressed that they may be still lower. We 
are of opinion that this last cannot well be, our rea- 
sons for which are brief. 

First, the potato crop is badly injured by the rot 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; the consequence is, 
these countries will want larg^ importations of 
Indian corn and wheat from me United States, to 
supply their place. Nearly a million bushels of 
Indmn meal were given out last year, by the Gov- 
ernment, for the use of the Irish peasantry, in con- 
sequence of their loss by the potato rot ; and this, 
be it understood, notwithstanding the late high 
duties, and the strong prejudice of the people 
a^nst this new article of food. Now, that preju- 
dice is rapidly wearing away, and the article can 
be afforded at a much lower price. Owing to its 
nominal free admission, unoer the new British 
Tariff, the consumption for the coming year will 
be greatly increased. The potato rot m our own 
country proves much more extensive than last 
year, which will add something extra to the con- 
sumption of flour, meal, and rice. Second, an un- 
common demand has lately sprung up in G^erraany 
for American rye, for distillation and other par- 
poses, and this seems likely to be on the increase. 
Third, mechanics and manufacturers generally find 
full employment, and in our humble opinion are 
likely to continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
reduction of duties under the new American TariiT 
Act In addition to this, several thousand persons 
the past season have left their agricultural pursuits 
and engaged in the Mexican war, and thus, for a 
^hart period at least, have made themselves con- 
sumers instead of producers. Fourth, business 
generally is very good, not only in this country but 
in Europe, giving active employment to the people. 
The combined cSfect of all this must have a ten- 
dency to keep prices from falling any lower than 
they now are. 

But supposing produce to be lower this year than 
it was last, are not other things correspondingly 
so ? 'We do not speak of the prices of flour dur- 
ing the insane speculations of last winter — for 
they were totally unwarranted, as subsequent 
events proved — but of the healthy ruling nrices of 
the first ten months of the year 1845. Labor is 
cheaper, especially that of mechanics ; and manv 
kinds of manufactured goods are also cheaper, with 
a tendency to downward prices. Considering all 
thinffs, the farmers have great cause to be thankful 
ior uieir abundant crops, and that prices are so good 
as we find them. 



MOUNTAIN FARMING, 

During the month of July last, we spent a week 
rambling amon^ the farmers of the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Our main route was thus. We landed at 
Saugerties, passed up the Kauterskiil Clove, down 
the valley of the Schoharie several miles below 
Plattsville^ thence round to the head waters of the 
Delaware, tJience to the sources of tiie Sodus 
Creek, and thence down its course to Kingston. 
During ihis tour we occasionally deviated from the 
main route, making short excursions through 
various defiles of (he mountains, and ascending 
some of their loftiest peaks— among others, ti^at of 
the Round-Ibp, the highest of all. The view from 
this peak is much more grand and extensive than 
from the celebrated fashionable resort — ^the Moun- 
tain House. Late barometrical observations make 
its height upwards of 4,000 feet above t£ie level of 
the sea. The top is conglomerated rock, with very 
little soil upon it ; yet, notwithstanding this, and 
its great height, the forest is quite dense. We 
found many of the trees from 35 to 50 feet high, 
with a diameter of 18 to 30 inches. Their ^owth 
seemed thrifty and vigorous. Quite a variety^ of 
flowers flourish there, and the mosses are beautiful, 
and very abundant. 

The Catskill reg^ion embraces a surface of at 
least forty square miles, bristling with several hun- 
dred peaks, scarcely one less than 1,500 feet 
high, measuring from the base from which it 
springs. The scenery throughout is grand and 
varied. This is a much superior farming country 
to what we had anticipated. The land bordering 
the creeks is generally a rich lUluvial, varying 
from a few rods to a quarter of a mile in width. 
We found all kinds of crops, except corn, growing 
up the sides, and on the table lands of the moun- 
tains, at least 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The early kinds of corn ripen well in the valleys. 
Roots do exceedingly well here, especially turnips ; 
and the grass is famous for its sweetness. Much 
o! the butter passing under the name of Gosken^ is 
made among the Catskills. It is a great dairy dis- 
trict, but we think it would be still more profitable 
if the higher portions of it were turned into sheep 
pastures. The soil generally is a red shale, formed 
by the disintegration of a reddish -brown slate 
stone. The rocks are of great variety. 

We saw many excellent farms during our tour 
among the mountains, and found their owners in- 
telligent, industrious, and disposed to make the 
most of their situations ; but the general method of 
cultivating rough hilly land, throughout the United 
States, is wiong in the extreme. We conceive that 
this arises mainly from an erroneous principle, 
which is carefully instilled into the minds of 
American farmers. It is this — *< every one should 
raise adl he wants to consume on his farm and in his 
family.'* Acting upon this principle, the possessor 
of a rough mountain farm adopts precisely the 
same course in its cultivation that the owner of 
smooth fertile plains does. Can anything be more 
absurd ? Just calculate the difference in the cost of 
plowing the one and the other ; the carting out of 
manure and the harvesting and carting home of the 
crops ; and then the difierence in the yield is greatly 
in favor of the latter. Such is not the method of 
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culture usually practised in Europe ; tliough land 
there command, on an average, four times thi 

n' ie that it does here, and labor is not tnore thai 
f so dear. 

If asked what would ba oor system of fanning 
mountain land, we should reply, cultirate every 
alluvial valley and level spot in the most perfect 
manner, 'with grain and root crops; the next section 
above it vre would devote to fruit treea, hay, and 
the pasturaf e of a Une-boned, medium -si zed, hard' 
race of cattle, like the Devon, for instance, or Blaci 
Galloway ; and the itraghi 
parts, entirely to the pasturage of sheep. The . . 
pins products for sale then, would be fruit, batter, 
cheese, cattle, sheep, and wool ; and the only pro- 
duct necessary to purchase in retorn, would be 
wheat fiour. Under this system little bay would 
be necessary, aa we should dispose to drovers ' 
'■" 11 ■- ^jjij pg(tle, ei 

9 retained for breeding the 

f moQDtaiu land 
United States, are annually put under the plow for 
a regular anccessioa of grain and root crops, which 
in Europe would be kept andisturbed for sheep 
pastures, for they have well considered and experi- 
mented in the unprofitableness of rough hilly cul- 
ture. Under this system sot a fence is rei^uired, 
which would be a vast saving of expense. As 
eoon as the forest ie cleared off, the surface stones 
should be picked up and piled into heaps, and the 
land then be sown with a mixture of several of the 
best kinds of grass seed. When well 
cattle and sheep in laree herds and flocks, with 
shepherds and dogs to take care of them. In this 
way a few persons would mani^ several thousand 
acres at a trifling expense. 



DcjITh or Col. Alexjndeb Micdokald, — 
We deeply regret to learn that this ^ntleman died 
after less than a week's illness, at his residence, at 
Eufaula, Barbour County, Alabama, on the 16lh of 
August last. His disease was fever. Col. Mac- 
Donald was President of the Barbour County Agri< 
cultural Society, and one of the most efficient pro- 
moters of agricultural improvement at the South, 
He was a frequent correspondent of Ibis and othei 
j<ftmals. He was a good citizen and profee ' 
Christian, and died in hopes of a blessed imi 
tality. His loss will be severely felt in his ( 
mnnity, nor will it be easy to supply his place. 



ECONOMICAL HAT-PRE3S. 

Havtno had many inquiries for hay-pressea from 
time to time, and not being able to answer them 
satisfactorily to ourselves, in consequence of those 
within our knowledge being either loo cumber- 
some or too lieht to be efficient in their operation, 
we think we have now found one that will answer 
the purpose when only a limited quantity of work 
iq required to be done, and the bay ie not tobevery 
denselv pressed. 

Thtf description subjoined we trust will be suffici- 
ently intelligible to enable any ingenious carpenter 
to bnild a machine of this sort after the iron castings 
are famished, the whole press not costing over S40. 



A man and boy can easily press two tons of hay in 
a day, which may look like small business to Bome 
of our large hav-pressers ; but it appears to us that 
such a machine is wanted by many of our small 
farmers who find it necessary to send their hay (o 
market in its ordinary bulk. We are authorized to 
say that any one may build these presses without 
the fear of molestation of a patentee- A press of 
similar construction Is in the poseeseion of onr 
worthy friend and correspondent, Mr. Tyler Foun- 
tain, of Peekskill, where it maybe seen in opeiatioB, 
and who has furnished us wiui a drawing, and the 
dimensions of someof thematerialsof conetmctioD. 



Hir-PuBSB.— Fig. 70. 



c. Pressing beam. 

d. Windlass. 

e. Hope or chain. 

/, Aperture for guiding the pressing beam. 

g, A bar for fastening up the door, 

h. Section of the doora for retaining the hay. 

Dinuruion* of the From*, ^c. — 1 posts, 8 feet 

long, 4 inches by 4 inches ; 5 ^rlhs, S feet 10 ia. 

'"ng, 4 in. by 4 in. ; 6 CTOss-girths, 3J feet long, 
in, by 4 in, ; lower ones 2 feet anatt ; 2 sills 7 fL 
n^. 10 in, by 4 in, ; 4 cross-sills, 3| feet long, 
i in. by 4 in. ; inside lined with Ik inch plank. 

Proper Sttoatios for a Greeh-iiovu:. — ^The 
aspect of a green-house may be at any point from 
east to west, following the course of the eon; or 
il may even be a little to the north of east or west ; 
but only a little, and the less the better, otherwise 
the plants will not generally thrive in it, nor will 
the nowers acquire their natural colors. Awratb 
aspect is to be preferred, ' 
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NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

The meetings of this Club haye not been very 
fully attended the last few months, owing to the 
extreme heat of the season, the absence of many 
persons from the city, and the necessity of the far- 
mers in the vicinity to remain at home and attend 
to their crops. 

Orcfiine the Tomato upon ike Potato, — Mr. 
Meigs reao from the ** Annals of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Paris,", an account of a suc- 
cessful experiment of grafting a stem of the tomato 
upon the stalk of a potato, by which a crop of 
lomatos was raised in the air, and one of potatoes 
in the earth. He also read from the same journal 
an extract from a paper by Baion D'Hombres- 
Firmasona 

Journey to Paetwny ia which it is stated that, 
near Naples, they cultLvated large fields with 

Sourds, and amonr thdm heads of cabbages» cauli- 
owers, salads, and other kitchen vegetables, all of 
which grow and ^irosper together. They also cul- 
tivate large quantities of melons, die consumption 
of which is enormous, for nearly haJf the year. 
These melons are preserved in winter suspended in 
straw under the roofs and about the windows of 
the houses both in the country and in town. 'Large 
fields of Indian com were mentioned, the stalks of 
which 'Served for beans to climb upon and ripen 
after the ears had been gathered. Plantations of 
mulberry-trees were also observed, entwined by 
grape-vines, and the grounds beneath them richly 
laden with bolls of cotton which are picked from 
August till October, and dried in the sun. The 
mulberry-trees, which shaded the cotton plants, 
after having fed two generations of silk-worms, 
were in vigorous leaf for the third time. 

Valencia Winter Mdon$. — Mr. Charles Henry 
Hail* who resided several years in Spain, and par- 
ticularly directed his attention to the products of 
tbat country, said, that the melons mentioned by 
the Baron of Hombres-Firmas, are the same as 
those known at Valencia by the name of winter 
gnelons. They are preserved there for half the year 
by being suspended in small nets under the project- 
ing parts of the roofs of the houses, in it similar 
manner as they are in Italy. He said that, when 
he returned to the United States, he brought home 
eeverai of these melons in a perfect state of preser- 
vation » and that others were consecutively cultivat- 
ed from their seeds, in New York, until they run 
«ut by cross-fecundation. 

Wtne-making.^MT, Hall stated that he had had 
some experience both in raising grapes and in 
making wine; and that he had personally examin- 
ed the vineyards in Europe, and the caves or cellars 
there y which are indispensable for the manufacture 
and preservation of good wines. He said that 
iv^ine is made with as much facility, nearly, as cider. 
Before the " must," or expressed juice of the pape 
undergoes its first fermentation, it may vary in its 
specific gravity according to the kind of wine into 
i3vhich it is to be made. That of the best white 
wines of France and Spain has a specific gravity of 
1.083, which is detennined by an instrument known 
under the names of hydrometert airometrey eaccka- 
romeier-. Sec. U the specific gravity of the must is 
below this point, it is incream by the addition of 



sugar. By this means, good wine can be made 
from the juice of unripe grapes. While the must 
is undergoing its first fermentation in the vats, a 
scum or froth rises to the surface, in a similar man- 
ner as the jiomace and other impurities do in the 
'* working" of cider» which is skimmed off. When 
it becomes clear it is put into casks, and kept in a 
cellar or cave of a temperature ol about 60^ F., 
where a second, fermentation takes place, and 
where the wines are finally prepared and kept for 
use, or for exportation. In the manufacture of 
wine, he said, tne addition of alcohol is unneces- 
sary, and contrary to the prevailing opinion, it will 
keep and bear transjportation as well without it as 
with it While in Spain, he ascertained that most 
of the wines of domestic consumption, as well as 
those exported to the West Indies and other colo- 
nies, for the use -of the Spaniards, were made with- 
out the addition of brandy; whereas, all the strong 
wines shipped to Britain and the United States, 
contained at least 25 per cent. When the makers 
of wine for export to £ngland or to this country 
were asked by him, why they put brandy in it, 
the answer was — ** You, English, have hot mouths, 
and we must gratify them." 

Wine from the leabella Grape, — Mr. Hall ob- 
served that he had made «ome excellent wine from 
the Isabella grape, in a perfect state of maturity. 
By adding to the must, or grape-juice, three- 
fourths of a pound of suear to a gsulon, he obtain- 
ed a wine much resembling the quadityof hock; 
by adding a pound to a {^on, a fair wine was 
produced ; ana with the addition of a pound and a 
half of sugar to a gallon, he obtained a fine sweet 
wine, which, when tasted by some gentlemen who 
were experienced in the qualities of wine, not 
knowing whence it came, was pronounced by them 
as a foreign article of a delicious flavor, resembling 
that of Muscat 

Mortality cunong Horses.. — The Secretary called 
the attention of the Club to a distemper prevailing 
amonK horses ia the neiehborhood of this city. 
The disease was principally confined, at first, to 
Kings County, Long Island, but has since appeared 
at Flushing, Staten Island, and other places. This 
malady appears to reside in the head, and generally 
proves fatal in one or two days. In every mstance, 
it is said, the horses had been turned out to pas- 
ture, and those which have been constantly kept in 
stables, have escaped the disorder. In several 
cases, the animals have been carefully opened, and 
every part, except the head, was found to be 
sound. The brain, on dissection, appeared like a 
mass of clotted blood. The disease, it would 
seem, is not contagious, because, in one instance, a 
horse died, where there were standing in a stable 
several other horses by his side, and none of them 
were at all affected. It is believed by many that 
the disorder has been produced by the efiects of the 
sun, which, if true, it is hoped, as the weather be- 
comes cooler, will soon disappear. 

Mr. Hall stated that he haid seen a similar epi- 
demic in the horses of Spain, a kind of apoplexy, 
or *< blind staggers." He said that it had been 
cured by winding blankets steeped in hot water 
around the head of the animal, and following it up 
by copious bleeding. 
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Pauper Labor on RandalN Island. — A depntation 
appointed b;^ the American Institute a few weeks 
since, to Tisit the New York Alms House Depart- 
ment on Randall's Island, presented the following 
paper on that subject, whicn was read : — 

The undersigned from the Farmers' Club on the 
invitation of Moses G. Leonard, Esq., Commission- 
er of the Alms House Department, having visited 
Randall's Island on the 5th inst, in company with 
his Honor the Mayor, several of the Aldermen, and 
other citizens, ask leave to Report 

That Mr. Leonard's object was to present to the 
citizens some knowledge of the success which has 
thus far attended his endeavors to cultivate this 
farm by pauper labor. It affords us much pleasure 
to bear testimony to the excellence of his arrange- 
ments, and the great promise which is thus far 
afforded of signal success. Since the failure of an 
experiment attempted some years ago on the Long 
Island Farms, it nas been deemed impractieable by 
many to cultivate the soil advantageously by pau- 
per labor. But after witnessing the progress made 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard, we are far 
from adopting any such conclusion ; on the con- 
trary, we feel much encouraged to believe, that by 
steady perseverance in a well devised plan, the 
paupers of our city may be made to contribute 
largely to their own support, without exacting 
from them a greater amount of labor than will be 
found essential to their own comfort and well 
being. But it cannot be expected that any plan, 
however well devised, for the accomplishment of 
an object so desirable, can be expected to prosper, 
if the supervision of its details is doomed to con- 
tinual change from one to another. <>ice under 
the supervision of those having the requisite quali- 
fications, it should, upon no riight cause, be 
changed. 

Randall's Island is about nine miles distant from 
the City Hall, lying between Harlem and Long 
Island. It forms on one side a part of the east 
bank of the Harlem River, and on the other side a 
part of the west bank of Long Island Sound, with 
narrow channels on the north and south, difficult 
of navigation. It contains 138 acres, of marsh and 
upland. Some of the best fields on the island, 
howevier, have been rendered unfit for immedmte 
tillage by the erection and recent destruction of 
buildings by fire, intended for the accommodation 
of the poor of the city. 

Mr. Leonard did not get possession of the Island 
until the middle of May last, at which time no pre- 
paration had been made for producing a crop. 
Nevertheless, he has secured from 80 to 100 tons of 
excellent hay ; there are two fields of Indian com, 
containing ptkast five acres, equal in appearance to 
an^ we have seen, averaging full twelve feet in 
height; one field of six acres, bearing potatoes; 
one of buckwheat, four acres ; and one of turnips 
Ik acres, all in excellent order, and of ftdr promise ; 
also 2,000 heads of cabbage. From the 15^ of 
June to the present time 40 cows have been milk- 
ed, furnishing daily 300 quarts of milk to the nur- 
sery on Long Island, where there are 700 pauper 
children, reserving as much as is required for the 
farm. There have been two very comfortable 
buildings erected o:i Randall's Island, for the 
accommodation of the laborers, and there is a 



stable now in process of erection, intended for the 
cows in winter. All this is entirely the reault ol 
pauper labor. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Leonard may be per- 
mitted to go on and carry out the plans he has inti- 
mated to us, of furnishing labor to all the inmates 
of the establishment capable of performing such, 
stimulating thfem by a system of rewards which 
will call for no additional charge upon the city, 
and, if successful, will materially lessen the cost of 
maintaining its poor. 

The Island is the property of Hae dtr, having 
been purchased from the Messrs. Randall in 1832 
for $60,000. There could not be a better place for 
the experiment than is here afforded. Ine milk 
alone which has been already furnished, estimating 
it at 4 cts. per quart, provided tiie Quantity should 
be continued, will amount to more uian 7 per cent, 
per annum, on the cost of the Island, and, so far, 
there have been but 70 paupers employed. There 
are in the establishment nearly 500, that may be 
employed in agricultural labor, besides a large pro- 
portion of 'the children, whose labor, at particular 
seasons of the year, may be made extremely 
valuable. 

It" is not extravagant to estimate that the 70 
paupers employed on Randall's Island have* thus 
far, maintained themselves, and produced a surplus 
which would be equal to over $4,000 per annom. 
If, then, the whole 500 could be engaged in agii- 
cultural labor with corresponding advantage, to- 
gether with the occasional labor of the childxea, in 
addition to their own maintenance, they would 
produce to the city a revenue of $30,000 per 
annum. 

Two of the Messrs. Randall having been present 
on the occasion of this visit, we nave obtained 
from them some reminiscences worthy of record. 
The Island, formerly called Montezoue, was pur- 
chased by ^e family in 1784, from Col. Ogden, of 
New Jersey, for $6,000. It was then in a very 
neglected state, nearly destitute of trees, fences, 
&c. The excellent fruit which has been prodoeed 
here, and is still retained to some extent, has re- 
sulted from the labor and enterprise of this family. 
Peaches were formerly one of the products in great 
abundance, and of the rery best quality, hot about 
40 years ago the crop failed, and the trees gradu- 
ally decayed, since which, very few have been pro- 
duced on the Island. This was the case also in the 
adjacent country, and was generally attributed to a 
change in the climate, as no other assignable reasoa 
seemed to present itself, until the diaease called the 
" yellows" and the peach borer were found to be 
the cause. 

The Veigaloo pear was produced in great abun- 
dance and perfection until about twent3r years aao, 
when the crop failed. The trees have since yidaed 
no fruit worth gathering. Tliey put forth their 
blossoms and foliage in me spring, and appear to 
be vigorous, but the fruit, after attaining about half 
its usual size, turns to a dark color, cracks, and 
dries up ; some specimens of it are herewith pre- 
sented to the Club. These trees may be restored, 
we think, by proper culture. 

Cherries have been very abundant upon the 
Island — ^there are several varieties, and the quality 
excellent — ^the Blackhearts are most numerous 
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The celebrated Dyckman cherry, or Black Tar- 
tarian, was first grown iu America on this Island, 
about 40 years ago. 

The Newtown nippin flourished on the Island, 
one thousand barrels of which have been obtained in 
a season. In all there are about 20 acres of fruit trees. 
In 1820 the receipts for produce sold off the 
Island amounted to $6,000, independent of the 
sapplv of the family. The produce sold consisted 
entirely of fruit, vegetables, and hay. The hay 
alone, after retaining enough to winter 26 head of 
cattle, sold for $1,600. In 1830 Mr. R. sold 14,000 
lbs. of cherries. 

The elder brother, who was present (Mr. John 
Randall), resided on the Island over 50 years. He 
states. that the family, with the exception of one 
yeart 1824, enjoyed uninterrupted good health. 
Daring that year, thev were afflicted with ordinary 
bilious fever, oi whicn three members of the family 
died. Intermittent fever had not been known to the 
family during their residence on the Island. 

Adoniram Chandler. 

D'Jat Browne. 

Franklin Knight. 

Henrt a. Field. 
New York, Sept, 15, 1846. 
Mr. Charles Henry Hall pointed out the import- 
RRCe of brinffinff up pauper children to habits of 
industry ; and of all pursuits, he said that of agri- 
col ture had the most salutary inHuence in the for- 
mation of their characters, and consequently pre- 
pared them for usefulness when they came to be 
men. He said there is no reason why they should 
aot be brought up as well as farmers' sons — to be 
taught to know that they are accountable beings, 
and that it is their duty to do something for them- 
flelves, and be made ta feel that they are not entirely 
dependent upon the bonntv of the city for support; 
but live in a land in which they are capable of be- 
coming useful citizens, and can enjoy the sweets of 
freedom, independenc6» and haupiness. He said 
that it has long been his belief, that, under judi- 
cious management, our alms-house c^ be made to 
support itsdf by pauper labor. He cited several 
instaaces where this has been done in other cities, 
and as R case in point, he referred to that of Salem, 
in Massachusetts. He hoped that this subject 
would not be sufered to pass the Club without 
further notice, and expressed a wish that the gen- 
tlemen who had so ably and correctly reported 
upon the a^cultural capabilities of Randall's 
Island, be invited to continue Uieir inquiries. 

Similar sentiments were also expressed by Drs. 
Field and Underhill, and by Messrs. Hyde, Van 
Wyck, and others* whereupon it was moved by 
Mr. WakemaR» and sanctioned by the Club, that a 
vote of thanls be tendered to the gentlemen of the 
Report, and that they constitute a committee for the 
further investigation of the subject. 

Agricultural Mrjetings. — The American Agri- 
cultural Association will hold a regular meeting on 
Wednesday, the 7th inat., at 7 o'clock, P.M., at the 
Historical Society's Rooms, N. Y. University. 

The N. Y. Farmers' Club will hold their next 
meeting conjointly with the Farmers , Gardeners , 
and SUk Culturists' Convention, on the 12th inst.,at 
II o'clock* A.M., at Mechanics' Hall, Broadway. 



CULTURE OP THE VINE IN AUSTRAUA 

Through the kindness of A. H. Palmer, Esq,, 
Director of the American and Foreign Agencv, at 
New York, who holds an extensive correspondence 
in all the countries of the East, we have received 
the ** Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultund 
Society of Perth, Western Australia," from which 
we make the following extracts from the •* Report 
of the Vineyard Societv," formed for the purpose of 
establishing in that coionjr a Model Vineyard : — 

The season of preparation for the vinejrard being 
already advanced, it is proposed in the present letter 
to treat only on such operations as should occupy 
the interval between the present time and the first 
week in August (a), when, at the latest, the plant- 
ing out of vine cuttings should be com]ueted. 
Those operations will therefore comprise—lst, the 
selection of land for the new vineyard, as regards 
soil, situation, aspect, and shelter ; 2d, the prepara- 
tion of the land — ^viz., manuring* trenching, and 
fencing; 3d, ihe best varieties of the vine from 
which to select cuttings ; 4th* the treatment of old 
vines and vineyards. 

On SoUs. — The soils best adapted for vineyards 
are classed in the order of ihen relative superiority. 
1 St, light calcareous smls ; 2d, light soils on granite ; 
3d, li^t soils on other rocks or gravel ; 4m, light 
sandy loam ; 9th, sand ; 6th, loam* or any soil 
excejpt clay. 

It IS to be observed, that almost all wines of ^ 
highest reputation in Europe are produced in calca- 
reous soils, rather deficient in fertility, and gene- 
rally on elevated hilly ground. The produce, of 
course, is small. The ordinary wines are the 
growth of richer soils, making up in quantity for 
deficiencies in quality, and the latter are frequently 
the most profitable. Under similar treatment* 
therefore, the comparative ouantitv produced in 
different situations will aflbra a tolerably accurate 
test of the various qualities of the wines. 

The best situation to select for superior wine in 
this country will be a hill side* sheltered from ths 
harsh southerly winds, with a oJcareous or mnite 
soil, and having an easterly aspect, whi<m will 
protect it from the rays of an evening sun. For 
ordinary wine, the alluvial Hats or other rich lands 
will be preferred, and a medium quality of land will 
be chosen for a somewhat better wine. 

Raisins, Zante currants, and sweet wines, should 
be cultivated on rich lands. 

The first market to be supplied will be at home^ 
for internal consumption ; tne settler will therefore 
select a situation for his vineyard near his home* 
stead, and within reach of protection, combining as 
many advantages as he can. The banks of red and 
brown sandy loam descending into the alluvial 
lands on the Swan, and generally known as native^ 
hole landtt hanre already been proved to answer 
well for this purpose, by a gentleman who has 
taken the lead in the cultivation of the vine, and 
from having been constantly moved by the natives 
in search of roots, would require little preparation. 
An upland stubble, or any light soil or a tolerably 
fertile character, and well drained, will answer for 
this purpose, provided it be sufficiently sheltered. 

Preparation of the Land. — ^Trenching from two to 
three leet deep, according to the soil, is quite essen- 
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tial» and the land should be preyioimly well mantrr- 
ed and plowed in. In trenching, care must be 
taken to place the top soil, which has been manur- 
ed, at the bottom of the trench, and the virgin soil, 
which has been taken from the bottom, is to be 
laid on the top. The subsoil thus placed on the 
surface prevents the roots from pushing upwards, 
which would injure the plant; and the manured 
soil at the bottom of the trench nourishes and 
draws the roots downwards, thereby protecting 
them from the scorching heats of summer. Trench- 
ing should take place iu dry weather, and the clods 
must be well pulverized, as hollow spaces in the 
soil are prejudicial to the plants. The land should 
now be walked upon as little as possible, especially 
in wet weather. 

On Manures. — A variety of opinion exists as to 
the sort of manure best adapted for the vineyard, 
but the prevailing belief is, mat the manure of cat- 
tle is best suited for light, sandy, or ersivelly soils, 
which are liable to aridity ; and that the manure of 
the horse, sheep, or goat, is best calculated for 
strong and damp soils in level vineyards. The 
manure of pigs is supposed to be prejudicial to the 
flavor of the wine, and too much manure is also 
injurious to its quality ; but this observation does 
not apply to new vinejrards, where the cuttings and 
young plants must require moch nutriment in the 
early stages of their growth. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that a vineyard 
should be effectually fenced against all descriptions 
of live stock, but this important work may m the 
present instance be deferred until the vineyard is 
planted, the operations of which will probably 
fully occupy the remaining part of the present 
season. 

Having fixed on a vineyard site, and determined 
on the sort of produce to be cultivated, the suitable 
cuttings should be obtained, cut into lengths of 
three buds, tied in bundles, and laid in a cool dry 
place ; watered over, or plunged, into water occa- 
sionally, and, the day before planting, the lower 
ends re-cut, so as to renew the wound, and the 
bundles set upright in about four inches dejjth of 
water ; the object being to start the vegetation of 
the lower before the upper part They are then to 
be planted, and, assisted bv a little manure, with 
the uppermost bud a little above the surface. Should 
^is bud refuse to vegetate, lay bare the second. 
Cuttings should be from vines above 4 years 
old, ii possible; the shoots of young vines being 
too porous to form good stems. Of course, the 
thickest and nearest to the old stems are preferred. 

The distance of the plants is a subject on which 
we are hardly able as yet to afford much informa- 
tion; the European vineyards differing in this 
respect to the enormous extent of from 10 inches 
to 7 feet. Two points are to be attended to — ^the 
shelter of the ground from the sun, and the space 
requisite for the proper supply of wood, and for the 
convenience of tillage and vintage. Without en- 
tering at length on mis very important but imper- 
fecdy known subject, the Committee are inclined to 
recommend 4 feet distance in the rows, and 5 feet 
between the rows ; from a combined consideration 
of the great heat of our vintage season, and the 
luxuriant growth of our vines. This subject, as 
well as the pruning, training, &c., will be more 



fully treated hereafter. In trellises, vines have 
hitherto been venr much crowded. It may in 
general be said that in this country the trelliv 
should never be less than 18 feet wide, and the 
plants 20 feet asunder; the old wood an upright 
stem, the bearing wood always horizontal. 

The chief object in pruning a vine is to increase 
its fertility, which is enected oy cutting out the su- 
perabundant wood, and adjusting the number and 
length of the branches which are to remain, to the 
age and strength of the plant, for the ripening of the 
fruit, and for the production of wood for the ensu- 
ing year. The great object to be gained is to get 
rid of as much old wooa as possible, as it never 
beitrs fruit after the fiist year, yet has still to be 
supplied with sap winch ought to be applied to the 
production of fruit, and shoots for the following 
year. Norw, on the old svstera of spur pruning, it 
IS quite evident that in a few ^ears there is a great 
accumulation of old wood which cannot be got rid 
of, which is not only unsightly to the eye, but is a 
positive injury to the tree, and a great loss of fruit; 
there are also at the time of pruning a much greater 
number of wounds to be healed, which likewise 
take away from the strength of the plant. To ob- 
viate all this, the Committee would recommend the 
system of long pruning, for which they will now 
proceed to give some directions as being not only 
more siinple, but more efficacious in every respect 

First Year. — ^As soon as the vines are planted 
cut them down to within three eyes of the ground. 
In the sjmng, when the buds begin to break, take 
the two strongest shoots and tie them carefuUy to 
sticks as fast as they grow, never allowing them to 
be blown about by the wind. As soon as you 
have secured two shoots by tying them, rub off the 
other, the only object in leaving three shoots being 
to guard against the accident of one being broken ; 
keep them thus growing all the summer, pinching 
off all the laterals, but leaving one eye to each <n 
them, which is left as a vent for any superalmn- 
dance of sap ; for if the tree is very strong and the 
laterals are taken off without leaving an eye, it will 
often flow into the fruit buds, and cause them to 
burst, and thus spoil them for fruit the ensuing 
year ; this is meant as a general ^e, let the age 
of a plant be what it may. 

Second Year. — ^At the proper season for pruninr 
cut both shoots down to about a foot, and spread 
them out in a horizontal direction, one to each side, 
taking /Care not to break them ; and seeure them in 
that position. In the spring, when you have se- 
cured two shoots, one from each branch as near the 
extremity as possible, rub off all others, so as to 
throw all the strength of the plant into them. 

Third Year. — The plants now, if they have been 
properly attended to, will have made strong shoots, 
and be able to bear fruit; in tibjat case, cut one 
shoot down to one eye, leaving the other from two 
to three feet long. Now, if this were left auite 
perpendicular, it is certain that only two or three 
eyes at most would break, and those at the extreme 
end. To obviate this, the shoot must be bent and 
tied in the shape of the letter S ; the bends in 
which, checking the flow of sap, cause the buds to 
break regularly all the way up. As soon as the 
shoots are long enough pinch off the tops, leaving 
four eyes above the fruit, so as to throw all the 
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sap into it. The other shoot that was cut dowa to 
one eye must be snfTered to grow as long as pos- 
sible, as that is to be the fruit-bearing shoot the 
next year. 

Fourtk Year. — ^The branch which has borne 
fruit must now in its turn be cut down to one eve, 
and the other, which was allowed to grow its full 
length all the summer, must take its place, being 
trained in the same way, only that, as the tree is 
now stronger, a greater lengtn of wood may be left 
for fruit, which will inorease every year as the tree 
gets older, bearing in mind the principle* that the 
two shoots must bear on alternate years, one shoot 
hearing fruit and the other preparing for the next 
year. This course may be continued until the 
tree is strong enough to nave two more shoots laid 
in, one on each side ; when having four shoots the 
proper method to cut them would be to let Nos. 1 
and 3 bear one year, and the next year Nos. 2 and 
4, by which means your fruiting shoots would 
never interfere with each other. 

As a general rule for the length of shoots to be 
left» the following table is recommended, taking 
the eirth of the stem six inches from the ground. 
As tne length increases, care must be taken mat the 
number of bends also increase, giving a good bold 
bend tsvery time ; it will not injure them even if the 
bark cracks a little in the operation : — 

3 inches in girth, 1 shoot 2 £Mt long. 
3| "1* 1 " 3 " 

4 .1 u 1 '* 4 '' 

5 M « 1 " 5 *^ 

6 « a 1 « 6 

7 «« •« 2 " 5 

8 " « 2 « 6 
Q (( ic 2 " 7 

10 J« •« 2 « 8 " 

11 « « 2 *' 10 



it 
« 



u 



^me few free-growing sorts may probably bear 
a little more, but for tne general collection the 
above will be found quite sumcient 

(a) The month of August in Australia corre- 
sponds to February in the United States. 

SIXTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OF TBI 
NEW YORK ffTATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This was held at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of September. The concourse of people at- 
tending it was as great as at any of the preceding 
exhibitions ; full 40,000 having visited the grounds 
during the three days of the show. A copious 
shower fell on the night of the 14th, which com- 
pletely laid the dust, and nothing could have been 
more favorable than the weather which followed. 

Show Ground. — This comprised about thirteen 
acres, and was laid out on Capitol HilU in the pre- 
cincts of the village. The ground was well chosen, 
being covered wiSi a firm turf, of a slightly rolling 
surface, and commanding a beautiful view of the 
adjacent country. It was enclosed with a hieh, 
tight board fence, inside of which, at a suitable £s- 
tance, was a railing put up all around, except on the 
front side, to form the carriage drive. The sheep 
and pi^ pens were arranged along the south and 
west sides of this railina; within, while the cattle 
were tied up on the nortn side. The intermediate 



western segment was occupied by the horses. 
Near the centre of the ground was Floral Hall, de- 
voted to flowers and fruits ; on either hand in the 
rear, were tbe Domestic Hall, for fabrics of all 
kin(te ; Farmers' Hall, for butter, cheese, lard, &c. ; 
and Mechanics* Hall, for farm implements of the 
smailer and higher finished kinds. Then there was 
the great tent pitched on the south side, at least 
40 feet in diameter, under which was delivered the. 
annual address, and the re^rts of Committees read. 
At the north side were various small tents for the 
use of Committees, &c. The Business Office stood 
outside of the enclosure, at tbe north-east entrance ; 
the Ticket Office a little distance south, immediately 
fronting, and about 100 yards in advance of the 
great entrance gate to the show grounds. In addi- 
tion to these, two halls on the north side within the 
enclosure were allowed to be occupied for refresh- 
ments for visitors. Plenty of hay and water' were 
provided for the stock on the show grounds. Flo- 
ral Hall was upwards of 120 feet Ions, and in form 
of a Greek Temple. The front and pillars were 
densely covered with evergreens, giving it a most 
enchanting rural appearance. The other buildings 
were of correopoading size, and very commodious. 
Taking it all in aU, the arrangements were more 
complete than at any former exhibition of the So* 
ciety ; and the Committee superintending them de- 
serve high praise for their indefatigable eiideavors 
to make everything so perfect on the occasion. 

Trial of Plows.— This took place on Tuesday the 
15th. There were few plows present, and these 
not of the best kind. However, we consider this 
of no importance, so long as the trials are conduct- 
ed as the Society has hitherto pleased to order 
them. They prove nc^ing at aU^ and are a mere 
waste of time. The excellent Committee on the 
occasion did the best they could to make the most 
of the affiir. But pray what results can they ar- 
rive at, so long as one quality of ground, and that a 
stijQf clayey green sward, is to be turned over ? Does 
the plow best fitted for this, answer best in a deep 
^able loam ? or on a light sandy soil ? or in a wet 
meadow? or among rocks and stumps? or on a 
stubble field? We should he very nad to have 
these questions answered, if tiiey can l>e satisfacto- 
rily and in accordance with the rational principles 
of mechanics. 

Wednesday and Thursdaj^ were the great show 
days, and early on the morning of the first, the peo- 
ple, stock, &c., began to assemble, and soon £lled 
the area of the show -ground. 

Horsee. — This was, as we expected, the best ex- 
hibition of horses by far that has ever been made. 
There were present the beautiful thorough-bred, 
the superb roadster, the poney Morgan, and the im- 
mense cart hotse, tc^etner with mares, foals, and 
match carriage and single horses. Thursday sifter- 
noon all these were drawn up in two lines fronting 
each other, with 20 or 30 feet of open space between 
them. The stallions, mares, and ioals, occupied one 
line, and the match and single horses, in harness and 
under the saddle, the oth^r line. They stretched 
quite across the show grounds and made a most im- 
posing display. It might be considered invidious 
in us to distinguish upon such an occasion, but we 
must confess we were highly pleased with Busirus, 
belonging to Dr. Irvine of Fennsylvania. He was 
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bred by his father, the late General Irvin of Phila- 
delphia, and was ^t by Eclipse, out of one of the 
late John Randolph's strongest and best bred mares. 
Basirus stands 16| hands high, and weighs 1 300 
lbs. His fonn is good and bis action yerv fine. 
He strikes us as an mraluable horse for roadstock. 

Cattle. — The exhibition of Durhams and Here- 
fords was radier meagre, though better in the for- 
mer class than last year. Among them was Mr. 
VaiPs magnificent cow. Lady Barrington, recently 
imported. She took the first pfemiimi. We greatly 
admired the fine, compact, and almost perfect pro- 
portions of Col. Sherwbod's Lily, and thought her 
nighly deserving, though she got no premium. 
However, to make amends for this, bis excellent 
bull, Symmetry, was awarded the first prize. Col. 
S. made much the largest show of Durfaams of any 
one on the ground. The Devons were fine, and a 
good number of them. They were principally 
from the stock of Messrs. Beck, Grarbut, Washburn, 
and All en. Mr. W. had a cow on the ground 
which has made her 14 lbs. of butter per week. 
This, considering her size, is most extraordinary. 
The Devons are much better bred for milking qua- 
lities than formerly, and are really a most profitable 
kind of stock, especially on sbort pastures. We 
noticed only one Ayrshire, and very new native 
cows. The show of hi cattle in pairs was most 
superb. Mr. James S. Wadsworth, of Greneseo, 
had sixteen yc^e, and three spayed Durham heifers. 
Five of his oxen were thorough bred Durhams, 
and two pure Devons. One yoke» only four years 
old, weighed 4,240 lbs. Col. J. M. Sherwood ex- 
hibited ten very superior yoke of cattle. Mr. 
Elott Sheldon, of Sennett, and his neighbors, eleven 
yoke, all highly to be commended. The single fat 
oxen were large and fine. 

Sheep. — A larger number of Saxons and Merinos 
were present than ever before shown — some of 
which were very fine, and others ordinary enough. 
Representatives from several flocks which we ex- 
pected to see here, from some cause or other were 
not present. The Long-wools and Southdowns 
were few in number, but of a good quality. 

Swine, — Very few of these shown. The best 
were Berkshires and Leicesters — a fine white hog. 

Poultry. — Here the display was rather meagre, 
except in Dorkings, of which Mr. Allen, of Black 
Rock, made a goodly exhibition. 

Farm Implements. — These were not so numerous, 
nor of so great a variety as last year ; nor did we 
see anything particularly new or worthy of record> 
except a flax-puller. It costs $100, and pulls from 
three to five acres per day. It is said to work well. 
We also noticed a new stone-drill, -which the in- 
ventor declared would easily drill fiye.feet per hour. 

Dairy Products. — We regret to say, that any one 
good farmer in Herkimer or £rie> could have made 
a better exhibition in his own individual dairy, than 
all present. We were greatly disappointed at the 
meagre display, for there surely must be a large 
amount of butter and cheese made in Auburn and 
Its vicinity. But whether this is the case or not, 
these products should have been brought in from a 
distance. Several gentlemen were present, particu- 
larly from Canada, with the intention of' purchas- 
ing largely, which of course they could not do from 



so small a stock before them. We hope this mat- 
ter will be remedied hereafter. 

Vegetables, Frmts, emd Flowers, — These were 
confined entirely to the products of Western New 
York, and were highly respectable. Mr. N. S 
Smith of Buflaloy showed seven kinds of . su- 
perior seedling potatoes. Several nurserymen 
exhibited various new kinds of seedling pears and 
apples, some of which we thought quite superior. 
The Bufialo Horticultural Socie^ was well repre- 
sented there in fruits and flowers. Its banner, eot 
up by Mr. W. R. Coppock, was very tastefully de- 
signed. Mr. Hadfiela, from Sheldon, exhibited 
very large and peculiarly well sorted black wild 
cherries. We dont know why this, and other na- 
tive fruits may not be greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Henry H. Coit, of Cleveland, Ohio» 
made a superb display of fruits, particularly peaches 
and apples. 

Domestic Fabrics. — ^These were not so variovs as 
last year, still we found much to admire in the way 
of flannels, hose, bed and table spreads, and all sorts 
of fancy work. Among the principal contributors 
was Miss Toorhees, famous lenr a great variety ol 
ingenious fabrics. 

A Farmers Cart. — ^Among other objects which 
attracted our attention or toe ground, was a cart 
tastefully decorated with a tent-like covering of 
evergreens — ^making it a delightful,, porleibie, shady 
arbor. This was designed, we believe, by Mrs. 
Sherwood ; at any rate, her husband's big team of 
ten superb yoke of oxen were attached to it. 

T%e Plowing Mat(h. — ^This we did not see* 
but understood it was conducted in the usual way, 
and respectably attended. 

The Address. — This was delivered under the great 
tent, on Thursday, at 3 P. M., by Samuel Stevens* 
Esq., of Albany, and was replete with just and 
noble sentiments, expressed in a happy manner. 
A large audience was present, and expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with the eflbrt After the 
Address me Chairmen of the various Committees 
made their reports in succession, and the premiums 
were awarded and paid to the amount of about 
$3,000. 

Amount of Money Received. — The receipts for 
membership and tickets sold at Auburn during the 
Show, were about $4,300. 

The Show passed off" delightfully, and seemed to 
afibrd sreat general satisfaction . lliere were nume- 
rous tnings got up for the edification and amuse- 
ment of the public. On Wednesday night there 
was a large meeting at the Court-House for the 
discussion of agrtculturai subjects. On Thursday 
night a ball at Floral Hall, wnich was really one 
of the most select and reihetdii aflhirs we have 
seen for a long time. The walls of the Hall were 
tastefully festooned with evergreens and ffowers* 
and filled with charming women and agreeable 
men, from various States of the Union, who 
seemed highly pleased with each other, and the 
scene around them. ~ Then there was the circus* 
the museum, the razor strop man, with ^*one 
more of the same sort left," mountebanks, and 
other grotesque performances for the million. 

The List of Premiums we shall give in our next, 
it having come too late for insertion in this number. 
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(Sttro))ean ^sritnltore. 

Reviewer of the Agriculturist, in his article 
page 223 » seems disposed to be very severe upon 
me. Every man has certainly a perfect right to his 
opinion and private judgment* and if the mode in 
which he chooses to express himself appears best 
to him, I shall certainly not quarrel with his taste. 
Two things in respect to my work, however, it 
seems but fair to consider. First, the miscellaneous 
character of my subscribers ; hence the great 
mistake I made in publishing as I went along in 
numbers, instead of waiting until the Tour was 
completed, which would have given me the oppor- 
tunity of executing it much more maturely, and 
perhaps better. I should have done it,! had almost 
said, m half the time; but the necessity of sending 
it over in numbers, and in many cases before I had 
seen all I wished to see, has been an occasion of 
great delay and vexation. I think, however, my 
subscribers will not complain of the execution of 
the work so far as its appearance and typography 
are concerned ; and all lean say in respect to its 
subject matter, I have done as well as I know how, 
and we know all that we can have of a cat I only 
hope it may be the foundation for somdtody else 
to ao much better, and no one will rejoice more 
Chan I shall in everything which contributes to 
advance the agricultural improvement of my own 
country, and her substantial welfare and glory. 

Um^mi^ Aug, 3d, 1846. Heket Coleman. 

HORTICULTURAL NOTES.— No. 2. 

Culture of the Grape Vine. — The first thing re- 
quired in the proration of the ground for grapes, 
IS to ensure perfect drainage. Animal manures, a 
deep soil, and a sufficient extent of border, contain- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 square feet, to each vine, 
according to the mode in which it is to be pruned, 
are essential to its perfection. 

During the first two seasons, the viae should be 
trained as much as possible perpendicularly, to 
promote its growth. It should receive ao pruning 
until the year in which it is designed to produce 
fruit Pruning has no object before this period, 
and it tends to retard the growth of the roots. 

Spur-pruning is most commonly prudieed, the 
short pruning more commonly recemunended ; nei- 
ther is to be exclusively preferred ; each being best 
in its place. In small gardens, especially in towns, 
where space for numerous vmes is wanting, 
although there is ample room for traiaing on a 
trellis, or side of a house, a single viae may be 
made to yield on the spur-pruainf system, much 
Hiore fruit than could be obtained oy shortening it 
back, and depending upon new wood entirSy. 
On the other hand, in vineyards* the shortening 
system saves much of the labor of training the 
vines in the spring, and of the summer pruning, 
and it distributes them more equally over the 
ground. But in these two systems, neither the 

Suality nor the quantity of fruit is essentially 
iferent 
Disbudding and remoning Fruit. — ^I am not 
aware that precise rules have been laid down as to 
the extent to which these operations should be 
canied. In the spur system* u more thaa one eye 



is left, and no fruit is removed, the branches will 
be imperfect. I have removed all but one eye,* and 
all but one bunch of fruit. The bunches under 
this treatment were all perfect, but not larger nor 
better than where two bunches had been left, and 
the vines soon began to make a new crop of fruit 
The best rule I have been able to form, is to have 
only one eye, except on a few very vigorous stems, 
and to have two bunches on every stem, except a 
few of the weakest If a second crop appears, I 
esteem it an evidence of too much prunmg — of 
course it should be taken off. I am not able to say 
whether it would not be better to leave two eyes 
and one bunch from each, instead of growing two 
bunches on one stem. 

The summer oruning is a matter of great im- 
portance. The meory on which I act is this. A 
certain amount of foliage is necessary to the elabo- 
ration of the sab by which the fruit is perfected. 
Each bunch is aependent upon the whole foliage 
of its vine, especially upon the leaves of its own 
branch, and most of all upon the opposite leaf; 
and the action of the sun u^n the leaves is neces- 
sary to the perfect elaboration of the sap. I con- 
clude, therefore, that when we remove leaves re- 
mote from the fruit, and thereby admit more sun to 
those on which the perfection of the fruit more im- 
mediately depends, we are doing good. Again, in 
the later part of the season, w&n the growth ol 
the vine has become retarded, the removal of the 
extreme branches is not followed by the formation 
of new leaves, which do not attain their growth in 
time to benefit the fruit. The old leaves receive 
then aJl the sap — ^thus again we do good. On the 
other hand, if the shortening is made too soon, the 
sap goes to form new leaves, and is not elaborated 
in time to improve the fruit A^n, if the vine is 
not shortened at all* the sap is divided, part going 
to elaborate in the old leaves, andpart to increase 
the growth of the young leaves. The last is lost to 
the crop. The most vigorous shoots are those 
which are trained upwarSs. The largest bunches 
are seen on vigorous shoots which hang down. 
The chdcest bancKes on my vines are on the 
huqeest young wood, made to hang down after it 
had got grov^. If a vine could m made to grow 
upwards till about the 1st of August, and then to 
hang down with its leading shoots, it would be 
pkMd, I apprehend, in the very best condition for 
perfecting its fruit. On a small number of vines, I 
apprehend the object would be attained without 
much trouble. A large upright limb of a pear tree^ 
in my grounds, was broken by the weigat of its 
well-grown fruit. The fruit proved the best on the 
tree. When a branch hangs down, tiie flow of the 
sap prevents its return to the roots, and directs it 
from the leaves and wood to the fruit The ]jnio- 
tice of ringiA(|[ or cutting the bark in a circle 
arouad the majn stem of the vine, is common in 
France. I have so treated the Isabella, with ad* 
vantage to the growing crop, but as I thought to 
the injury of that of die next year. 

An opinion is held by some that the action of the 
sun on the fruit is useful ; on the contrary, the 
finest bunches will be found in the shade. My 
gardener treated one of my Isabella vines as he 
had been accustomed to in a former place, by 
shortening the hearing branches about the 16th of 
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July, to two eyes from the fruit. The branches 

fot the start ol those in the other vines, but they 
id not maintain their superiority more than three 
weeks, and after the middle of August, were deci- 
dedly inferior to the others, which were not stopped 
60 short, or at all. The hanj^ing down plan I 
would prefer to all others, but that it is not very 
practicable on a large scale, or always convenient 
on a small one. Tne laterals opposite the fruit, 
in contact with the fruit leaf, should not be touch- 
ed, and neither stopping nor taking ofif any laterals 
should be practised until the growth or the season 
is on the wane. 

Manures. — I have satisfied myself that stable 
manure used as a top-dressing in summer, is a cause 
of mildew, and in a Jess degree also in the fall, if 
liberally applied. Whether ashes or. animal ma- 
mures produce a like effect, I am npt certain, but I 
shall abstain altogether in future from manuring in 
sammer. What other causes of mildew there may 
be, I know not, but think there can be little doubt 
that want of air, from superabundance of foliage, is 
one, or perhaps too much foliage, suid short stopping, 
may induce it by the same cause, i. e.y preventing a 
due supply of elaborated sap, the leaves in one case 
being cut off, in the other, the proximate leaves 
being excluded from the action of^the sun. 

I wish some of your correspondents would take 
up the subject of insects on out-door vines. The 
removal of the proximate laterals leaves the bunch 
without resource, if the proximate leaf is attacked 
(and it seems to be that which most suffers), and 
this is an additional reason for respecting it. 

An Amateur Gardener. 

OARDENING^No. a 

The soil for a kitchen garden, it is obvious, is 
of the greatest importance, being, however, a sub- 
ordinate consideration to situation, and may be 
chanjged by art, or improved as occasion may 
require ; but not so witn the situation. " The 
best soil for a garden is a sandy loam, not less 
than two feet deep, and good earth, neither of a 
binding nature in summer, nor retentive of rain in 
"Winter ; but of such a texture, that it can be worked 
tritbout difficulty, in any season of the year. If it 
can be done, a garden should be made on land the 
bottom of which is not of a springy nature." 
{McPhuU.) 

** In selecting ground for a garden, the plants 
growing naturally on the surface shotdd be noted, 
as from these a pretty correct opinion may be 
formed of the quabties of the soil. In every gar- 
den two varieties of soil are wanted, a strong and a 
light one, in other words, a dsjej loam, and a 
•andy loam ; different plants require these respect- 
ive kinds. For the general soil, a loam of middling 
quality, but partaking rather of the sandy than the 
Clayey, is accounted best" {NeiU in Edin. Ency., 
Art, Hort,) 

" The soil of a earden should be two or three 
feet, but if deeper the better, of a mellow, pliable 
nature, and of a moderately dry quidity ; and if the 
ground should have an uneven surface, by no 
means attempt to level it, for by that unevenness, 
and any little difference there may be in the quality, 
you will have a greater variety of soil adapted to 



the different crops. The best soil is a rich mellow 
loam, the worst, a stiff heavy clay." ( Forsyth.) 

" In the same garden there never should be 
wanting different soils ; and where nature has been 
different, recourse must be had to art; inasmuch as 
the variety of fruits and vegetables to be cultivated 
requires different soils to produce them in perfec- 
tion. It would be absurd, however, to imagine, 
that for every particular vegetable there is to oe a 
particular soil prepared." {Loudon.) 

It is found that a light sandy loam is the best soil 
for a kitchen garden. This rnuy be formed where 
the predominant soil is either clay, peat, or siand. 
A free marl is likewise well calculated for garden 
culture. 

As respects the exposure of a garden, authors 
differ; some preferring an easterly exposure, as 
Abercrombie and others, and some a southerly 
exposure, as Nicol, Switzer, and Marshall. If, 
however, a situation combining exposure to two or 
three points can be obtained, we should prefer it, as 
in many cases a northern aspect is desirable, as it is 
much cooler for some summer productions, and 
especially for late successive crops. 

The extent of the kitchen garden must be regu- 
lated by the requirements therefrom. An acre» 
with wall trees, hot-beds, &c., will furnish employ- 
ment for one man. It is better to have too much 
than too little space, as a large garden attached to a 
small house is no deformity. 

In regard to form, almost all the authors above 
quoted, agree in recommending a square or oblong, 
but Abercrombie proposes a long octagon, by 
which, he says, a greater portion of the w3l in the 
slips behind will be on an equality with the garden* 
as to aspect. Irregular figures are admissible, and 
by some are preferred even to regular geometrical 
ones. The area enclosed by the walls of a garden, 
is usually formed into compartments, commonly 
called quarters, borders, slips, and walks. The 
magnitude and number, both of compartments and 
borders, as well as of the walks, depend on the size 
of the garden, and on the taste of tne designer. 

" In laying out the compartments, you must be 
guided, in a great measure, by the form and size 
of the garden ; but do not lay them out too small, as» 
in that case, a peat part of the ground will be 
taken up with walks and borders. The best ^gure 
is a square, or oblong, when the garden is of that 
form ; but, if not, they may be laid out in any other 
figure that is thought to be most convenient** 
{Forsyth.) 

« The best gardens are laid out in beds four feet 
wide, with narrow alleys. So many alleys, no 
doubt, occupy a deal of room ; but advantages of 
conveniency and neatness, in enablina^ the work- 
men to clean and gather the crops, without tram- 
pling the ground, seem to compensate for the sacri- 
fice of space.*' {Neill.) 

The best seasons for forming a garden are the 
spring and summer ; but, at all events, at whatever 
time the operations are beeun, they should be 
arranged so as to be finished early in autumn, to 
admit of planting fruit trees and laying edj^es, at 
that season, or very early in the ensuing spnng. 

The cultivation of a garden includes me perform- 
ance of all those things that are requisite to a rea- 
sonable and prolific production. A kitchen garden* 
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as well as one professedly ornamental, may and 
ought to be agreeable to walk in, as well as profit- 
ably cultivated. The soil must be first attended to. 
The ground should never lie long without stirring, 
for the soil of a garden should be kept in a free, 
sweet, and rich state, by proper digging. Free, 
that the roots of the plants may not be impeded in 
the quest of food ; sweet, that the food may be 
wholesome ; and rich, that there may be no defect 
of nutriment. 

It is a common complaint amongst gardeners, 
that their grounds will not produce certain kinds of 
vegetables, where formerly they were raised in 
abundance ; not that the ground is poor or hungry, 
but that the surface, to use familiar language, nas 
become tired of these crops, in the same way as a 
field sown with the same sort of grain for a num- 
ber of years in succession, ceases to produce it in 
perfection. To remedy this it is proposed to pro- 
ceed in the following manner : — *' Let the soil be 
from twenty-five to thirty inches deep. Take 
three crops (t e., use it three years) off the surface, 
digging it only eight or ten inches deep, afterwards 
trench it the whole depth of the soil, say thirty 
inches, by which the bottom and top are reversed, 
and the middle remains in the middle. Take three 
crops off this surface, and then trench again twenty 
inches deep, by which the top becomes the middle, 
and the middle the top. Take also three crops off 
this surface, and then trench thirty inches, or the 
whole depth of your soil, whereby that which was 
last the middle, and now top, becomes the bottom ; 
and that which is now the bottom, and was the 
surface at first, now becomes surface again, after 
having rested six years. Proceed in this manner 
alternately ; the one time trenching twenty inches 
deep, and the other thirty ; by wnich means the 
surface will alwajrs be changed* and will rest six 
3'ears, and produce three." Here, then, we have a 
new soil every third year, and much less manure 
will be required, than when the soil is shallow 
and cropped every year. It is not intended that the 
whole garden should be trenched over the same 
aeason, say only one-third or one-half, as may be 
convenient. 

Where vacant ground is trenched, and it is in- 
tended that the land shall lie fallow anytime, it 
is advisable in digging trenches to turn up the earth 
roughly in ridges; forming parallel to each trench, 
a single ridge of the same width, in order that the 
6oil may be the more effectually mellowed and 
renovated by the weather. 

Cropping is found to be of essential service, and 
is founded on the acknowledged fact that each sort 
of plants draws a somewhat different nourishment 
from the soil; so that after a full crop of one 
thing, one of another kind mav often be immedi- 
ately planted or sown. " Notning tends more to 
relieve the soil, than a judicious succession of 
crops ; for plants of different constitutions not only 
strike to di^rent depths, and in different directions, 
with their roots, but the terminal fibres or feeders 
of the roots appear to take up separate and peculiar 
constituents of the soil, and to be indebted for sup- 

Sort to some property imparted by the earth in very 
ifferent degrees. The duration of the vegetable, 
its short or protracted existence, is a great cause of 



diversity of effect as to the quantity of aliment 
drawn from the soil. Another mark of distinctness 
in constitution is the character of the root, as it may 
be fibrous and tender, or fibrous and woody, — or 
bulbous, or tuberous, — extended or compact ; ano- 
ther, the form and magnitude of the plant, and the 
proportion of fibrous or ligneous substance in the 
stem and branches. A fourth index of a separate 
nature is the succulency or hardness of the leaves, 
and the quantity of pulpy or farinaceous matter in 
the parts of fructification, — as the leaves may be 
the edible part before the plant is matured ; or the 
seed vessels, as in pulse, may hold the produce for 
the table ; or the esculent part may consist of fruit, 
enclosing seeds. It is a rule, from which only ex- 
traordinary circumstances can warrant a departure, 
never to plant a new sort of perennial stool on the 
ground wnence a plantation of the same, or a simi- 
lar species, having worn itself out, has just before 
been removed." Crops which strike deep, and 
occupy the ground ^long, should be succeeded by 
plants which pierce but a little way under the sur- 
face, and soon come off, from the short duration of 
their life. 

'* The management of a garden consists in atten- 
tion and appLcation; the first should be of that 
wary and provident kind, as not only to do well in 
the present, but for the future ; and the application 
should be of so diligent a nature, as * never to defer 
that . till to-monow which may be done to-day.' " 
{Marshall,) 

Procrastination is of serious consequence in gar- 
dening ; and neglect of times and seasons is fruit- 
ful of disappointment It will often happen, in- 
deed, that a gardener cannot do what he would ; 
but if he does not do what he can, he will be most 
justly blamed. Industry and steadiness are perhaps 
m no kind of life more necessary than in that of a 
gardener. Whole crops may be ruined by a day's 
neglect, and not only whole crops, but the whole 
produce of a year or more. Unless a man also is 
endowed with attention, and has well cultivated 
that faculty, he can never excel in anything. 
Without an ever-active attention, a purdener wul 
not see what is out of order or unsightly in his 
garden, and of course will not correct it Many 
persons are so deficient in this respect, that their 
Knowledge is confined to the few objects with 
which their mode of procuring a living obliges 
them to be conversant Something more than this 
is wanting in a gardener who would be master of 
his business — he should excel in point of genetal 
observation and knowledge. £. T. Talbot. 

DESTRUCTIOlf OF WXEDS IN PaVXD YjLRDS AND 

Courts. — The growth of weeds between the stones 
of a pavement is often very injurious as well as 
unsigntly. The following method of destroying 
them is adopted at the Mint at Paris and elsewhere, 
with good effect : — One hundred pounds of water, 
twenty pounds of quicklime^ and two pounds ot 
fiour of sulphur, aore to be boiled in an iron vessel. 
The liquor is to be allowed to settle, the clear part 
drawn off, and being more or less diluted, according 
to circumstances, is to be used for watering the 
alleys and pavements. The weeds will not re-ap 
pear for several years. 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH PINE STRAWBERRIES. 
Swainstont Seedlmg.~X Birong, fine growing 
plant, perfectly hardy, and better adapled lo our 
climate than nio«t of the English varieties. The 
blosaoQis ate unusually larae, and are perfect in 
bolh orgariB. The fruit, wnicb is borne on very 
high trusses, is esteemed by all who have tasted it, 
lo be of the very first ijuaiily, solid, juicy, and 



ttigllly aromatic. I am not acquainted with any 
otaer strawberry that will compare with it in point 



of flavor. The berries 
tanifonD in shape, and 
form. Mr. Downing <: 
taging from three and 



medium size, neailr 
;unie a cockscomb 

the berries as ave- 

four inches 



cnmference. This strawberry may be considered a 
good bearer when under high cultivation; thoueh 
my plants, which were grown in a poor soil, witn- 
ont much manure, bore very delicious fruil, but of 
less size than it would have been, had it grown 
under more fiiTorable circiimsh^ces. 



SwumroiTx Stkawberkt. — Fio. 7t. 

BritiA Qtuat. — This magnificent eirawbeiry, 
which was raised by Mr. Myatt, is now esteetned 
dke best Tariely in £^land. Unfortanatelv, it is 
not a free grower, and ii rather tender in this lati- 
tude, the old plants frequently dying off in winter. 
North of New York, I think Myatl's Eliza will be 
found to succeed better, being much more hardy, 
mwe free in its growth, and more productiTC, 
allhough it is smaller, but scarcely inferior in qua- 
llt]r. The btosHoms of this variety are large, beau'- 
tifut, and perfect, in both ot^^s. The receptacle 
is luge and well formed, but is liable to injury from 
cold rains. Abont the IJme the plants were in 
blosstan, the present season, there was much rainy 
weather, the consequence of which was, that a 
Ibt^ portion of the flowers failed to produce fruit. 
This EUSO happened to many other ataritinati varie- 
ties. The ffuit, when well grown, is of the first 
magnitude, solid, juicy, and peculiarly rich in flavor. 
Conmdering itawjeand qaality, it is certainlT not 
surpassed by any other strawberry under cuiti 
tion, unless it oe Turner's Pine. Of the latter 
variety, Tery little is yet known in this country 
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ihange its quality here. 



British Queeb. — Fio. 72. 
Princetx Alice 3*ai«I.— This fine new variety 
was produced from Keen's Seedling, which it very 
closely resembles. like its parent, it Js a free 
grower, increasing rapidly by runners. It is one 
of the very earliest large-fruited kinds, being but a 
few dajs later than the Early Scarlet. On this ac- 
count It mast be considered one of the most vain* 
able sorts, especially if it should prove sufficiently 
hardy, which there is reason to beheve it will. For, 
tome plants in my garden were unprotected last 
winter, which was a very severe one, without ens- 
tainicg any injury, and bore very abundantly this 



PiuscEss Alice Maud. — Vk. 73. 
summer. The blossoros are more perfect in boA 
organs than usual, the receptaclewhich becotttesiht 
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froit, being large, and seldom failing to fructifj. 
Ttie frail, AvhicD is quile targe, has an iiTegular 
snrface, often aaeuining a cockecomb form, is ridi, 
and juicy, bat not quile eqaal in ftsTOi to Keen's 
Seedling. Mr. Longworth defies any horticoltai- 
itt to obtain a fall crop of frait from a stamiDate 
jdant beariag la^e berries. I think a fair average 
yield may be obtained from this variety. 

Dtpfford Pau.—A new variety raised by Mr. 
MyalL Tbe plants are large, and very much re- 
semble the Elton Pine. The fruit, also, mach le- 
eembles that variety, being large, solid, juicy, and 
highlv flavored when fully ripe, when it should 
oiuy ae eaten ; otherwise it will be too acid. The 
leaves of the plant ace liable to be injured by the 
snn, therefore it should be planted in a cool situa- 
tion, screened a little from the full force of its rays. 
A longer time may be necessary to test this variety. 




I generally of a long conical form, though occa* 

lonally of a cockscomb shape, of an ^reeabla 
Bvor, but not equal to tbat of the British Queen. 
The plant here described is not the one usually 
sold under the name of " Prince Albert," which, as 
far as has come under my obssrvation, is not. very 
bardy, and somewhat resembles the British Queen, 
' lib in habit and in appeaiance. 

In regard to the productiveness ol the above-men- 

lioned varieliei, there is some diversity of opinion. 

They are generally considered as ihy bearers. 

This, however, will depend very mucQ upon a 

proper selection of soil, and good cultivation. In 

order to succeed weE, the soil must be a retentive 

loam, inclining to cla^, lathct than to sand. This 

should be trenched eighteen inches deep, and well 

euiiched with good stable manure. Few persona 

9 aware that the roots of -the strawberry pene- 

ite the earth to the depth of .three feel, if the soil 

lU permit, in eearcb ol food and moisture. Hen, 

Bcain, the roots must not be permitted to crowd each 

ouisr. The plants should be kept at the distance 

of eighteen inches apart, each way — some say two 

'~et. The runners moat be cat off as soon as Ihey 

ipear. Some who have been accustomed to see 

e Early Scarlet stand thick upon the ground and 

bear well too, may think the distance here recom* 

mended too great. G. W. Hdmtsiuh. 

FiuAing, L. I, Auguit Id. lS-16. 



DErmxn Pike.— Fio. 74. 

Printe Atberi. — A fine growing, hardy variety, 

welt adapted to our climate. It is a most profuse 

flowerer, a large plant sometimes containing from 
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CoHPUTK HxuuPHBODiTx Fuiwat.— Fia. 76. 
Thx central parts of a complete hermaphrodite 

strawberry flower consist of greenish knobs or 
pistils, indicated by p in tlie abore figure, which 
are absolutely necessary to produce a froit ot 
berry. These are fertilized by the pollen from the 
anthers, a, on the lop of the filaments, b. This 
flower having both male and female organs, wili 
produce fmit without the influence of a s*™'—'- 
ot male flower. 




PntNCE Albbrt. — Fro. 78. Mm, FmmcAirpp KF E C Ti v FLowxM— Fre. ff. 

,„ ™ ISO blossoms, bui many ot them prove abor- A male or staminale flower, a. wiihcenlial organs, 
ve. The fruii, which is very large and beautiful, or pistils entirely wanting or defective, can never 
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produce fruit, there being frequently vestiges of in- 
complete or withered pistils in the centre. 

A pistillate or female flower will produce fruit if 
impregnated by the pollen of a neighboring stami- 
nate flower, but not otherwisey as the male organs 
are entirely absent, as in figure, c, or defective, as in 
b, where the filaments have no anthers on their ex- 
tremities, and therefore have no pollen to impreg- 
nate die pistils. 

Mr. JacksonM exhibition of strawberries before 
the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, mentioned 
on the first page of the American Agriculturist for 
July, induces me to write to you upon the same 
subject. 

WheA Mr. N. Longworth, a gentleman of accu- 
rate observation and sound judgment, directed the 
public attention to the eeocual diflerences in straw- 
Deny plants, some years ago, for the benefit of 
those who would maJce productive plantations of 
that delightful fruit, he was sneered at by those su- 
perficial ootanists whose knowledge of tne vegeta- 
ble kingdom was derived exclusively from books, 
and consisted of generalities ill applied, and not 
limited or enlarged by actual observation. The 
operations of nature, and the modifications of them, 
caused by climate, cultivation, and the amalgama- 
tion of specieS| were unknown to them. They had 
r^ that the genus Fragaria is an Icosandria of 
the Polygynia order, having a calyx and corolla 
surrounding its stamens and pistils, and therefore 
fonaing a perfect and complete flower> bennaphro- 
dite of course. All such could perfect their fruit 
without foreign aid, as in their estimation Mr. 
Longworth was an ignoramus. But he had seen, 
and examined, and cultivated, and eaten, as fine 
strawberries as ever grew. He had seen in the cul- 
tivated varieties some flowers with stamens and 
pistils, others with stamens only, never bearing 
mdt, and which never can till a man bears a child ; 
and others with pistils only found to bear fruit, but 
as incapable of it without the fertilizing influence 
of the pollen from a staminate flower, as any other 
female in her virgin state. I do not know whether 
Mr. Longworth cared one straw for the Theory of 
Vegetable Transformation which originated with 
Linnseus, but was^ almost entirely neglected till 
Goethe, the poet, naturalist, and philosopher, ex- 
plained the Metamorphoses of Plants in the year 
1790, in his " Versuch uber die Metamorphose 
der Pflanzen.'* But Mr. Longworth saw with 
his own eyes the facts, and he is a practical man, 
who knows that 

** Facts are things that dinua lie, 
And cauna be disputed." 

By the way, the latter proposition of this distich 
is not true. Facts are every day disputed. ' Mr. 
Longworth*8 de jure and de facto facts have been 
disbelieved and disputed too, but only by those 
who have not observed. This spring I examined a 
number of blossoms of the strawberry plant, at the 
request of a gentleman in Frankfort, and veri- 
fied Mr. Longworth's observations. I found all 
the three kinds of flowers in great abundance. 
Whether all the flowers in their wild uncultivated 
state are complete hermaphrodite flowers or not, I 
cannot say, but that in their cultivated state many of 



them cease to be so is certainly true ; and those who 
heed not Mr. Longworth's advicie in forming plan- 
tations, if they obtain fruit at all, will be indebted 
to chance for it, whereas, if they follow his advice, 
proper cultivation will insure good crops of fruit. 
The cultivator should sdect for planting the her- 
maphrodite and pistillate flowers, with only a few 
of the staminate flowers to fertilize those which are 
pistillate only, and these should be intermixed with 
the former. John Lews. 

Llangollen, Ky , July 13, 1846. 

DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.— No. 5. 

Management, ffc. — With proper management, in 
many cases, the fish will scarcely require feedine, 
as the pond itself will furnish food. But if the fisn 
seem unhealthy, or appear to want food, they may 
be fed with earth-worms, grasshoppers, steeped 
grain, peas, offiils of poultry, boiled potatoes, Indian 
meal, crtunbs of bread, &c. The food should be 
given morning and evening at a stated time, and 
always at the same part of the pond. A portion of 
the margin of the pond may be covered with 
aquatic plants, on which vast numbers of insects, 
snails, &c., will be produced, which will serve as 
a delicious morsel for the fish. In Europe, there 
are two weeds in particular, which are encouraged 
to grow, namely,, the broad-leaved pond weed 
{Potamogeton natans), sometimes also called tenA 
weed, and the water crow-foot {Ranunculus aqua' 
tilts) ; on both of these weeds carp and tench de- 
posit their spawn. In rainy seasons, it is desirable 
to allow the ponds to fill to their utmost limits, as 
by this method food is brought from the adjacent 
pounds ; and when the water is let off" aeain, a 
luxuriant and tender grass is produced at the bor- 
ders, peculiarly adapted for the food of carp. 
When the pond is too full, the water should be let 
off'by the sluice into the second pond, and so on to 
the third, and then be suffered to run to waste. By 
this method, the water of all the ponds is freshened, 
and much food is secured by the fishes. 

Care must be takeii in frosty weather to break 
the ice around the edge of the pond, or the fish 
will perish for the want of air ; tor, fishes cannot 
subsist, any more than terrestrial animals, without 
an absorption of oxygen. When the connection 
of the water with the external air is cut off* by a 
solid crust of ice, it is highly probable that sooner 
or later the water will part with no more of its 
oxygen. This conclusion is drawn from the fact, 
that fishes in a bowl of water beneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver, soon die, although the water still con- 
tains much oxygen, or it would no longer be water, 
but hydrogen gas. To obviate this difficulty, it Ims 
been recommended to drive pipes of metal or wood 
into the bottom of the ponds, with the upper end of 
each pipe rising above the water, and with one or 
more side openings to the tubes below the surface, 
in order to allow the air to pass down, and afibrd 
the fishes a fresh supply, while the rest of the sur- 
face is covered with ice. 

At certain seasons, the ponds are fished, by 
drawing off* the greater part of the water and trans- 
ferring the best of the fish into small stew^ponds, 
situated in the garden or some other convenient 
place. These may be three in number, each about 
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twenty-four feet long and twelve feet broad, in 
which the fish may be kept until wanted for the 
table or for the market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleared 
once in every three or four years, oy letting off the 
water and allowing it to remain dry during 
some months. This will kill water-weeds, and 
eneouragje the growth of grass. He even advises 
the sowing of oats in the bottom after the water 
has dried off. Bushes and reeds should be pulled 
up, but the mud must not be ronoved. Enough 
water should be left in and about the sluice, to 
sustain the fish necessary to re-stock the pond. 

Boccius sajrs that in England the ponds being 
neelected, the fish are muddy, earthy, or weedv. 
and hence they are not esteemed ; but if properly 
attended to, the fish will not only proves fat, but of 
far superior flavor to those taken from common and 
ill-regulated ponds and stews. He also insinuates 
that much is to be learned respecting the modes of 
cooking fresh-water fish. As soon as killed and 
cleaned, they should be well rubbed, within and 
without, with salt, to extract the watery particles. 
They should then be allowed to remain so for some 
time, before they are cooked, when they should be 
well washed out with pure - cold water, wiped 
thoroughly dry with a clean cloth, and afterwairds 
cooked by an approved mode. D'Jkt Browns. 

New York, Apt 10, 1846. 



TREES AND PLANTS TO WITHSTAND 
THE SEA- AIR. 

Will Mr. Browne or some other correspondent 
inform me what ornamental trees and plants will 

Sow, without injury, in the immediate vicinity of 
e sea ? A Summjer Resident of East Jeeset. 

In consulting Mr. Browne on this subject, he has 
furnished us with the following list : — 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

American sycamore, {Platanus oeciderUalis,) 
Norway maple, (Acer platan8ides.) 
European sycamore, (Acer p^eudo-platanus.) 
Sea buckthorn, {Hmcfhae rhamndides.) 
Willow-leaved bucktnorn, {Rippophaesalic^ui.) 
White pine, (Ptnt» strobui.) 
Cembrian pine, {Pinus cembra.) 
Stone pine, (Pimupinea,) 
White beam-tree, {Pynu aria.') 
Japanese quince, {Pyrus japoniea,) 
Beach plum, {Prunui maritima.) 
Scorpion senna coronilla, (CottmtUa ements.) 
Beautiful Leycesteria, {LeyeeateHafortnoea,) 
French tamarisk, ( Tamarix gaUica,) 
German tamarisk, {Myrtearia germaniea,) 
Willow-leaved spirasa, {Spiraa salicifolia,) 
Bloody-flowered colutea, {ColuUa cruenta.) 
Racemosed-flowered elder, {Sambueus racemoM.) 

HSBBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Broad-leaved statice, {Statke iattfolia,) 
Tartarian statice, {Statice tatariea.) 
Heart-leaved hydrangea, {Saxifraga cordata.) 
Rough-leaved saxifraga, {Saxifraga crasaifolia*) 
Evergreen iberis, {JUris sempervirens.) 



HEREFORDS.— No. 3. 

After a long pause, I resume my articles on the 
Herefords. The delay from the last number to this 
time has arisen partly from my own inattention and 
partly from the neglect of my friend Sotham, to 
furnish me certain information. 

While he was inattentive to his own interest, 
and I to the continuation of the series, I began a 
correspondence with several persons in England, 
with a view to obtain information as to Hercaords, 
from the breeders of Herefords. I sought to possess 
a knowledge of the herds of several of the distin- 
guished breeders. To some of my letters no 
answers have been returned. 

I had hoped to eive to the public full particniars 
of the herds of Mr. Price, of Worcestershire, and 
the late Mr. Tompkins, as continued by his daugh- 
ters, Westcar, the Seienors, &c. Unfortunately» 
Mr. Price was dead, and no one could give me the 
desired intelligence. Of the Misses Tompkins I 
learned one or boUi were dead, and that the herd, 
left by their father, had been for a while continued 
to be bred by them, but had at length been sold at 
high prices, and dispersed. Mr. I^ice had been a 
breeder for sixty years, and his father before him. 
Mr. Tompkins died about 1817, an aged man, and 
had bred Herefords for fifty years before his death. 
Mr. Price had a reputation all over England as a 
breeder, while yet both the CoUings were known 
only provtneially ; and had shown wonderful oxen 
long before the Durham Ox of Mr C. CoUine and 
the White Heifer of Mr. R. Colling were exhioitedy 
and had called attention to the Short-Horns. This 
was at the period of the breeding of the two Col- 
lings. In their day, the Short-Horns were confined 
to me North of England, while the Herefords, as 
the ereat mzing and beef animals, occupied the 
whole of the South and Middle of England, almost 
exclusively, and had penefVated the North, in 
some measure, even to the borders of Scotland. 
Among the first of breeders of Herefords Jie was 
known wherever they were bred, and bulls from 
his herd were annually let at high prices to breeders 
in every part of England. But, unfortunately for 
him, he did not claim to have created the Herefords, 
and no one did it for him. He was only perpetu- 
ating and improving them. 

While the Short-Horns had historians to trumpet 
their exceUence to the world, and the papers were, 
through interested parties, heralding the sales of 
Charles and Robert Colling, nobody wrote of the 
Herefords ; no paper spoke of the annual letting of 
bulls at enormous prices, by such Herefoid breed- 
ers as Price and Tompkins, and the great sale of 
Mr. Tompkins (about the period of that of the 
Messrs. Coiling) never was published in any 

Eublic journal. And why was all this? The 
[erefords were so widely spread, and so generally 
known and appreciated for their great capacities, 
that no one felt it was necessary to tell the world 
these facts. As demand outwent production, their 
breeders did not feel that it was necessary to, sound 
their own praises, and infonn the world of the 
merits of their cattle. The result was, that when 
the breeders of Short-Horns came into the field of 
history with their animals, they alone were in pos- 
session of it 
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Of these historians, first in the series, came the 
late George Culley, of Grindon, Northumberland, 
who, in 1784, published a book on Cattle. He was 
a Short-Horn-breeder (and that of distinction, 
twenty years before either Colling commenced), 
and the Herefords fare badly in his hands. Next 
followed Bailey, of Durham ; and then in the suc- 
cession of time, the Rev. Henry Berry ; and, finally, 
ITouatt, who merely re-produced the account of Berry, 
re-written by Berry. All these men were the open 
advocates of the Short-Horns, and two, Culley and 
Berry, breeders of them. Is it wonderful, then, that 
in America we should have erroneous opinions re- 
specting them ? In the only histories we have of 
them, written by intecested parties, they are decried 
by interest, and that of the keenest kind, — a rival 
interest. 

Here we have n6ver heard of the great number 
of Hereford breeders, equal in skill and success to 
Price (father and son) and Tompkins. Who ever, 
among us, heard of Westcar and the two Seignors, 
and I might add a host of equal reputation ? And 
yet these men, for an age almost, held swa^, and 
uninterrupted euxty, at the Smithfield Christmas 
Cattle Shows ; and have been succeeded by others 
eaually unknown, who now carry away ei^ht out 
01 every ten of the prizes ofifered oy the Smithfield 
Club. And still tne Herefords are merely the 
tenant farmer's cattle, and only in one instance 
have they found a titled patron, the Earl of War- 
wick ; while the Short-Horns are the gentleman's 
cattle, and Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, Baronets, Gentlemen and Tenant Farmers, 
are the breeders and feeders of the Short-Horns. 
Against the Herefords are wealth and rank, and 
omy in the hands of wealth and rank have the 
Short-Horns been able to beat the Herefords, when 
shown at Smithfield. How many prizes have 
been won at Smithfield by tenant farmers, with 
Short-Horns? None. Earl Spencer and Sir 
Charles Tempest have won. C^ any. man in 
America say he has ever heard of prizes carried by 
Short-Homs fed and shown by untitled men ? Can 
all this mean nothing ? Surely no. Wealth can 
do almost anything. It can unprofitably feed and 
show a Short-Horn, and win the prize against a pro- 
fitably ted Hereford. But this it will rarely do, 
and tne result is, that rarely do the Short-Horns 
beat the Herefords at Smithfield, and this is the 
ooly field of any distinction where they meet in 
common, and on equal terms. 

I mean this as a sort of preface to a criticism 
upon the histories of Culley, Bailey, Berry, and 
Vouatt The two last are regarded as authority as 
to cattle in America, and by a certain party, 
Youatt is looked upon with veneration. As to 
Berry, I think Mr. Lewis F. Allen, in his lately 
published (and capital) book, the History of the 
Short-Horns, has entirely demolished him as au- 
thority on Short-Horns ; and I shall endeavor to 
show that he is not entitled to regard as authority 
on Herefords. 

Mr. Youatt did not even write the various accounts 
which he published, and is not regarded in England 
by breeders of any of the approved races of cattle, 
the Short-Horns, Herefords, Devons, &c., as entitled 
to the least consideration. I feel that it is necessary 
to make a clear field before I proceed to attempt to 



make good my original jposition. This I shall do, 
because of the reason that my views and opinions 
have been harshly assailed, and against me, m con- 
versation, I have had quoted Youatt and Berry as 
authority, as if they were the only people in the 
world who ever did, or could, know anything of 
Short-Horns and Herefords. 

By the issue I will abide, trusting at some not 
distant day, to see the Herefords scattered all over 
those r^ions of our country which grow beef and 
travel it on the hoof to market. In such regions 
the Short^Hom can never beat the Her^ord. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am the adyo- 
cate of Short-Horns; the best cattle I ever saw 
were Short-Horns, bulls cows and oxen. But die 
Short-Horns are far from an even race of cattle. 
The worst cattle I have ever seen were Short- 
Horns. Not so are the Herefords ; they are very 
even in quality, and are far superior to ordinary 
Short-Homs in everjrthing, and are superior as 
travelling and working beasts to any Short-Horns. 

. A. S. 

REPLY TO QUERIES ON BUTTER-MAKING 

I HsajBwrTH reply to the queries on butter-making, 
which appeared page 252, August No. of the 
Agriculturist. 

Let the cows be milked early in the mominf , 
before the flies trouble them, and as late as possi- 
ble in the evening — for the same reason. 

Let the milk be immediately strained into pans, 
which have been previously filled to the depth of 
half an inch, with fresh cool springy water. 

Skim off the cream while the milk is sweet. 

Keep the cream, cool, and churn it while it is 
eweet. I prefer stone churns, they being more 
easily kept clean and sweet — ^this is all important 
Great care must be taken to keep the milk pans 
sweet. 

A teaspoonful of salaeratus to a gallon of cream 
is sometimes an assistance when the butter does 
not come readily — a Uttle salt may also be used — 
but these are not certain remedies. The sorest 
way is to keep your cream in an ice-hooae in 
warm weather. 

Sour milk, we find, will not produce so much nor 
so good butter z& fresh milk. 

We churn our cream at a temperature of about 
60^ — cooling the churn by pouring into it, during 
the churning — say three times — a httle cold water. 

The steadier the churning, the sooner the butter 
will come — say from .15 to 30 minutes. 

We always churn our cream — ^never the milk. 

The above is the result of three years' careful 
experiments, and may, I hope, be of service to the 
inexperienced. 

For want of a better, a stone pot may be con- 
verted into a churn in 15 minutes, by any true 
farmer — as aU such understand the use of tools. 

S^a^iket, September, 1846. A. H. 

Planting Trjces.— The Spaniards are infinitely 
more careful than other nations in planting trees ; 
for it rarely happens, when a Spaniard eats fruit i^ 
a wood or in an open country, that he does not set 
in the ground the pips or stones ; and hence in the 
whole of their country, a vast number of fruit-trees 
of all kinds are to be found. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BUDS IN CORN. 

While recently conversing with an observing 
and experienced farmer upon the laws of develop- 
ment in the kingdom of nature, I mentioned a de- 
monstration which I had observed, and used before 
the Senior Class in our Institute, in my course on 
Vegetable Physiology. The facts were new to 
him, and supposing them so to farmers generally, 
he requested their publication. 

As I have so often promised our mutual friend, 
Mr. S. Wait, Jr., to lurnish something for your 
columns, I have concluded to send you the extract 
from my manuscript. The particular topic of the 
lecture was the " Formation and Development 
of Buds.'' 

<* You will observe, gentlemen, that this stalk (a 
BtaJk of sugar corn from my garden, about in the 
bunch, as they say at the South, dissected longitu- 
diiially) has twelve leaves or blades. At each axil 
of the seven lower blades, you perceive a bud cut 
through its longest axil. The white line in the 
centre, with the mdented line on either side, is the 
pith of the cob ; those delicate silky filaments pass- 
ing from each re-entering of the indented line, are 
the styles or silk, exteriot to these are manifest the 
blades of the husk 

<* I would call your attention to the fact visible 
before us, that of the seven buds upon this stalk 
the lowest is at this period most developed. Did 

rou ever see seven ears of corn upon one stalk ? 
did, once ; it was several years since, in a garden 
upon the eastern shore of Maryland, the white 
dog-toothed com. It grew alone. . . . Next autumn 
when corn is ripe, you will find this present mani- 
fest order of development reversed. Those stalks 
ivhich perfect any of these buds into full ears, will 

Serfect the tpp ones. Then you will find the 
egree of development decrease as regularly down- 
ward as it does now upward. This lowest bud, 
now the largest, will probably be found to have 
made no advance — the next a small one — the nexc 
an increase upon that, and thus to the perfect ear. 
Should you find a stalk with no manifestation of 
sets, an examination will exhibit every bud, and 
with the same relative degrees of development, 
though each less advanced toan when the top bud 
is perfected. 

** The formation of the buds always takes place 
if the leaves are developed. The order of early and 
later develo{^ment, though reversed in regard to 
each other, is in all my observations the same. I 
speak of corn as usually cultivated. The degree 
of development depends upon variable circum- 
stances, and is consequently variable. The num- 
ber of buds depends upon the variety ; some varie- 
ties forming more, some less. This sugar corn, you 
perceive, has seven ; our varieties of field corn vary 
from five to seven buds. Our modes of cultivation 
perfect from one to two, sometimes three, and 
occasionally four, very rarely five." 

Since copving for ]rou the above extracts, I have 
examined the Peruvian com, the seed of which 
I received through your kindness last ^ring. It 
has nineteen leaves, and has formed ten Dads, 
though none are perfected. 

If the facts mentioned above have before been 
noticed in your paper you will of course know how 



to dispose of them. If not, you will fullv appreci- 
ate their value. The practical reasonings from them 
belong to another lecture, which I may, at some 
time, present to you. Light, or rather want of 
light, doubtless has much to do in reversing the 
order of development. J. Darrach. 

Walden, Orange Co,, N.Y., Sept 8, 1846. 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PLASTER- 
CASTS OF FRUIT. 

Procure a square box large enough to admit the 
fruit, and leave a space of at least half an inch on 
every side ; divide tnis box into two equal parts by 
a horizontal section, and fit the parts together with 
pins, in order that it may be taken apart and put 
together again in the same position with facility; 
fit a tight DOttom to one half, and having made a 
composition by melting together two parts of bees- 
wax and one part of rosin, fill the half box having 
the bottom with it, nearly to the brim, and when 
nearly cold, sink the frait into it to its greatest dia- 
meter, and hold it steadily there until me composi- 
tion is hard enough to bear its weight ; the fruit 
should first be prepared by covering it with a thin 
coat of oil that it may slip readily from the mould 
— and if of a kind having cavities at the ends, as 
the apple or pear, a hole should be made through 
it from the blossom to .the stem, to allow the air to 
escape when pressed into the wax. When the 
composition is hard in the lower box, mass the 
surface around the fruit to prevent its adhering to 
the wax of the upper half of the mould—place on 
the upper half the box, and pour in the composi- 
tion until the fruit is covered ; a plug should be 
placed between the boxes in such a manner as to 
form, when taken out, an opening into the mould ; 
when all is perfectly cold, the boxes may be sepa- 
rated, and the frait and plug taken out; cover the 
inside with a slight coat of grease mbbed on with 
the finger ; place the boxes together a^n in their 
proper position, and the mould is finished. Mix 
now sufficient well calcined plaster with water, to 
about the consistency of thick cream, to fill the 
mould, and pour in immediately; and in a few 
moments the plaster will be set, and may be 
taken out 

Before painting, it is well to give the cast one or 
two coats of copal varnish. OQ colors should be 
used, they stand the weather better. 

The greatest difficulty I have found in making a 
perfect cast is in getting it free from the little 
bubbles of air that remain in the plaster and settle 
on its surface ; to prevent this, shake the mould 
while the plaster is " settling." 

Care should be taken to place the frait in the box 
in such a position as will allow it to •* draw ;'* the 
division of the mould must be exactly at the great- 
est diameter of the fruit. The mould may be taken 
with plaster in the same manner as with wax, in 
which case it is necessary to varnish it before using. 

The stem of the frait that is cast, should be pre- 
served and put in the cast ; it atlds greatly to the 
appearance, and is sometimes characteristic of the 

variety. 

If tnere is anything peculiar about the flesh or 
core, the cast may be cut in halves and painted to 
represent the inside. — Ohio Cultivator, 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY-BEES.— No. 4. 

TiiE only covering or roofing necessary for hives 
placed as oefore described, is a couple of boards, 
say 15 inches wide, fastened together with stout 
leather hinges, and placed upon the top of the 
hives, with a small block of wood upon each hive, 
in order to raise the centre of the boards, and ^ive 
a descent to the sides, to carry off water. Previous 
to strapping the boards together, they should be 
secured from warping by cleats upon the upper 
aides, fastened with wrought nails. When tnere 
are several hives to cover, it is best to divide the 
roof into strips of six feet long, or half the length 
of ordinary boards, for the greater convenience of 
removing them, which, at certain seasons, is neces- 
sary to 00, in order to remove hives from one sta- 
tion to another — a very important matter — as will 
be shown hereafter. This rooiinfl; may be secured 
frbm removal by heavyweights. By cords attached 
to the sides, and secured to the posts that support 
the hives. The question may be asked wliy it is 
necessary to have any roof at all. A roof of about 
2k to 3 feet wide, is unportant for various reasons. 
In the first place, to protect the hives from natural 
decay. Secondly, it affords protection to the bees 
when they cluster out largely, as they will take to 
the inner sides of the hives, and thus be secure in 
fiJmost any storm. Thirdly, it protects the supers 
from the melting rays of the sun, which would en- 
danger the comos. I once found the honey run- 
ning in a stream from the bottom board of one of 
my nives, and on examination I found the combs 
in the super melted down flat, from the effects of a 
June sun, in a case in which I had omitted to cover 
the hive. Even the old combs below would be in 
danger of melting, without any roof ; but this kind 
of roof will shade the hives half-way down to the 
bottom, which is sufficient. In the spring of the. 
year, let the roof be removed back, so as to present 
Hie entire front of the hives to the sun, as it helps 

generate the necessary heat within to bring forward 
le young brood. As the season advances, say 
about the first of June, then let the roof be brought 
forward to the centre, if fronting the east, and some- 
what past the centre, if fronting the south, in order 
to give the bees the greater shade. 

I consider this kind of bee-stand as the most 
economical, ^nd, at the same time, the best adapted 
to (he natural requirement of bees. It allows the 
hives to be suspended, instead of resting upon a 
shelf or boara at the bottom, and permits the 
bottom-board to be suspended also, with small wire 
hooks, the importance of which has already been 
spoken of. It gives a free circulation of air around 
the hives, and affords as little shelter to the insects 
as possible ; and when they do get a footing, one 
has an easy opportunity to dislodge them. When 
made with care, with posts planed and painted, its 
appearance is not bad, but rough posts and rough 
boards for a roof, with a good coat of whitewasn, 
will answer the purpose very well. 

The situation of the bee-stand will next claim 
our attention. The reader will, as a matter of 
course, say, " it should front the south," because 
he has always Men them so. I admit that we gene- 
rally see them so, and we also see the hive housed 
np in the warmest possible situation in the winter 
•eason* where not a breath of air can reach them. 



except from the south, and we find such fiituations 
calculated to decoy out the bees in the dead of 
winter, when the sun shines clear ! But do these 
bees ever return? Look upon the snow around 

rour bee-stands^that will answer the question. I 
have often seen the old women, and even men, 
picking up the torpid bees in pans, and endeavor- 
ing to warm them into life ; and if they should be 
restored to the hives, perhaps the next day they 
would be found in the same condition. These 
people had not sense enough to know, that by 
beating out the backs and ends of their See-houses, 
the bees would stay at home ! Well, my dear 
reader, if you have always seen bee-houses face 
the south, I do not care, i shall front mine to the 
east. There weie upon a time two certain husband- 
men living near each other ; the one allowed his 
hired hands to sleep till the sun had reached a con- 
siderable altitude — and it was remarked how little 
he performed during the season. The other called 
fortn his hired men as soon as the dawn of day 
would admit, and people were astonished at the 
quantity of produce gathered into his bams! 
Now, the result of two stocks of bees, the one 
facing the east, and the other the south, may not be 
dissimilar. The bees facing the south wait for the 
morning sun to throw his rays upon their place of 
egress, before they will venture forth, which ie 
some two hours later than upon the hives facing the 
east Then you will see the bees of the one at 
work long before the bees of the other think of 
sallying forth, and the result of their labors, when 
the honey-season is past, may not be disproportion- 
ate to the result of tne labors of the two husband- 
men. This difference of the bees departing to tht 
fields in the morning, is the most perceptible In the 
months of May and June. When the heat of 
summer approaches, there is not so much difierence, 
from the fact, that the bees find the temperature, at 
any time, suited to their wants. When there is but 
a single hive suspended on my plan, with the bot- 
tom-board hung so as to admit ingress and egress 
from all sides, it does not matter how it fronts ; but 
when there is a tier of hives, they should face the 
east, as the easterly end hive would only be rightly 
placed if all should face the south. The bee-stand 
must either face the south or the east. It will do 
well to front the south, but better to front the east ; 
and in either of these positions, it should be ex- 
posed to the full force of the sun. In the spring it 
is very important, but not so much so in the sum- 
mer. Avoid the shade of trees, for the drippings 
retard the bees in sallying forth after showers. Let 
your location be one without shelter from any quar- 
ter, and particularly where the winter winds will 
have a fair chance to sweep among the hives, for 
by this means the bees are kept at home, where 
they belong in the winter season. I do not advo> 
cate a chanee of situation for hives in winter, as 
some do. It is attended with too much trouble 
where there are many hives, and a good winter lo- 
cation is a eood summer location, and vice versA, 
If your dwelling stands very near to the banks of a 
river, pond, or lake, place tne stands as far from the 
water as possible, as the bees are liable to be forced 
down into the water, by high winds, while they are 
returning home heavily laden. T. B. Mineb. 
Ravenswoodt L, i.. Sept, 16(^, 1846. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OP THE COTTON 

CROP. 

A GRCAT many readers of yours will run over 
your news of the "Last Year's Cotton Crop," 
without giving an examination, and will thus be 
influenced— may be, it will have considerable effect 
in our market. I presume that none but the bigoted 
will hesitate to admit, that the cotton crop has 
more influence on the welfare, or probably on the 
prosperity of America, than that of any other — 
always premising that we had our " daily bread ;*• 
therefore, the correction of any unfavorable impres- 
sion would be of more or less advantage. But to 
the matter in hand. 

By the Report of the Board of Trade, it is proved 
that, in 1845, 1,069,320 cwt of cotton were im- 
ported into Great Britain ; during the present year, 
1,019,738 cwt. The difference in weight is thus 
reduced to a trifle less than 50,000 cwt., or above 
15,000 bsdes. In other words, the falling off in 
weight this year, as compared with last year, is 
over 4 per cent, but the tailing off in the number 
of bags above 26 per cent! The inference tiien 
drawn, is that there is no faith in the shortness of 
the crop, and that prices cannot improve. 

I have seen the remark made — *' deliver us from 
our friends,** — and well may the cotton region re- [ 
peat it, when alluding to our Northern friends. 1 1 
am very willing to admit that' we have often erred 
in our estimates, but I deny the inference, that we 
intended to deceive. The cotton crop is more diffi- 
cult to estimate until eathered, than any other 
ffrown, so much depends on the season and tiie 
lateness of frost. We have been so sangpine at 
times of a shortness of the crop, and desiring to 
have an honest advantage of the fact, that we have 
prematurely judged; the season proving more 
favorable has ma^e our estimates fail. I may not 
know myself, nor may I know others, but I believe, 
nevertheless, that a more magnanimous and honest 
people than the cotton planters do not exist this side 
of heaven, and I would tell my own dear parents 
that they spoke hastily at least— if they would say 
that we made false statements for money. To say 
to you precisely my opinion of this estimating,— -I 
do not believe there is any man who can tell within 
100 lbs. per hand, what I will make, scarcely one 
year out of ten, on the 1st day of August, and that 
he will frequently fail one bsde, and just as apt as 
not full 100 lbs. per acre, of .seed cotton. In allud- 
ing above to our Northern friends, I mean to say 
that they generally ^ive publicity to the largest esti- 
mates, ana some insist that they know best. 

The estimates above are truly, I suppose, from 
foreign data, but the data are so glaringly absurd 
that any one ou^ht to detect the error. 

Agreeably to information received from a cotton 
mercnant in New Orleans, J. A. Ruff, I am able to 
show that the falling off in receipts in the United 
States, up to August 1, was 361,745 bales ; I would 
like to see how this deficit is made up in Great 
Britain. The quantity you state as being imported 
hito Great Britain in 1845, 1,069,320 cwt., if multi- 
plied by 112 lbs. in a cwt., will give 119,763,840 
lbs. ONLY, and the receipts in 1846, 1,019,738 cwt, 
or 114,210,656 lbs. 

If the first number be divided by 350, which is 



considered as an average weight of bales, we would 
find the receipts in Great Britain as 342,182 bales—* 
about enough for 12 or 13 weeks* consumption. 

George Holt & Co., cotton brokers in Liverpool, 
under date Dec. 31, 1845, give as import of 1845. 
1,855,700 bales. See Commissioner of Patents* 
report, pages 795 and 797. 

The amount received in 1844 and '45. 



In New Orleans, - 


945,203 


In Mobile, • 


515,052 


In SavEDDah, 


298,936 


In Charleston^ 


416,431 


In Florida, • 


184,288 


In Virginia, 


21,200 


In North Carolina, 


12,080 


Total, 


2,393,190 


Crop in 1845-'46 


2,026,848 



Decrease to July 28, 366,342 bales. 
Amount received in 1845 and '46, up to July 38. 



In New Orleans, 

In Mobile, 

In Savannah, 

In Charleston, 

In Florida, 

In "^rginia, 

In North Carolina, 



Later dates up to August 1, ^ve 
The export to Great Bntain 

last year, at - - - 1,428,935 bales. 

To date this year, - - 1,053,353 



1,033,737 
420,162 
176,370 
240,456 
131,867 
12,125 
9,131 

2,023,848 



Decrease, 



375,582 bales. 



Export to France last year was 345,330 
To date this year, • - 339,271 



' Decrease, 

To other ports last year, 
To date this year. 

Decrease, 



6,059 

980,489 
181,004 

99,395 



Total exports to foreign ports 

last year, - - • 2,054,754 
To date this year, - • 1,573,718 



Decrease, 



481,036 bales. 



Add to this a decrease in Northern 

ports this year of - -. 17,450 

And we have a decrease of exports 

tutoto, of .... 498,486 

Now, sir, you see at onoe that your data are too 
erroneous to be any criterion, and that we must 
rely on the receipts and exports according to the 
U. S. accounts — ^which will place the crop without 
much doubt on the 1st of September, wat beings 
the usual date at which the year closes, at 
full 500,000 bales short, which, added to the de- 
creasing stock on hand, will and must leave the 
stock at less than 700,000 bales, supposing the 
consumption to continue in '46, as in *45, at OTsr 
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29,000 bales per week. As to weight of bales, 
it is impossible that the increase in weight of bales 
can make up the deficit between the apparent de- 
crease of 26 per cent., and the real one of 4 per 
cent, and I believe it is a mere catchpenny ma- 
ncBuyre. Consider, the bales of the southwest average 
about 420 lbs., and those of Carolina about 330 ; add 
to these even 25 per cent., and we have Mississippi 
bales at 525 Jbs., an increase that never occurred m 
one year even on one plantation; and I venture 
that the difference in weight has not varied 20 lbs. 
for 15 years, if we take out the advance made on 
cotton per bale, by banks. I mean to say, that the 
present average weight of bales has not been 10 lbs. 
less or 10 lbs. more for any one year, in 15 years, 
except the banking years. And I say further, that 
a jury of twelve men selected from the cotton 
states, or from the cotton-receiving cities, would 
say the difference in weight has not been over 20 
lbs., if that, for the past five years. And why 
should it be? Freights have not advanced, our 
presses are not more powerful, nor is our cotton 
easier compressed — and a majority of us could not 
press 500 lb. bales without a greater loss of time 
and labor than would be compensated by the little 
saving. That the shortness of crop admits now- of 
no possible doubt, I am well convinced, and I be- 
lieve it exceeds the apparent difference. Why, say 
you. Because I know of some planters who held 
on to a part, or the whole of 1844 crop, hoping 
better prices, and that the improvement in 1845 
caused them to send it forward, which was added 
to the '45 crop, but of course it does not affect the 

Quantity received. If you will refer to page 279 of 
le Report of the Commissioner of Patents, you will 
see that I estimated a probable decrease of 800,000 
bales, on the 5th of last September. 

The matter now that presses forward — '' what 
hopes have we in an advance I** I believe, we may 
hope for it, not only on account of the certain vast 
reduction of stock that must be on hand, January, 
1847, but from the prospect of this crop. I am 
aware that new cotton has gone forward already, a 
few bales, and I believe it will injure the U. S. to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, because the fact 
of cotton going into market before the 8th of 
August, is too strong proof of the forwardness of 
the crop, for the opinions of all planters to the con- 
trary, to show the tsuth. Notwithstanding this, 
and that I will have no credence, I assure you that 
the crop, so far as I see, or can hear, is from two 
weeks to one month later than the last crop. I 
have seen many large fields^ have conversed with 
a large number of planters, and the information is — 
** two weeks lateC* '* three weeks later," <* I be- 
lieve about one month later'' than last year's crop. 
In my immediate vicinity, there are five families 
belonging to our connexion, of which I am one, 
and I know we were picking cotton at this date last 
year, whereas I can see no prospect of being three 
weeks hence where we were at this date. As to 
myself, my cotton book, kept accurately for 15 

rears, will show that on the 15th of August, 1845, 
fathered an aveiaee of 160 lbs. per hand, and that 
I Began to pick on tne 4th of August. This year I 
have not seen an open bowl, and have not yet 
•topped my team oi my hoes, a thing that never 
occnrred before. My neighbors are generally in 



the same fix, or if not, the grass in cotton fieloh 
shows they ought to be. The thing is certain — it is 
impossible for Mississippi with her mammoth load 
of 550,000 bales, to get it into market as 
early as last year ; and though she mav make the 
crop, yet, with an ordinary season, mucn of it must 
be a total loss. Again, all cotton planters know, 
that a seasonable, rainy year, is not favorable for a 
large crop, and that a crop in the grass from May to 
August, cannot mature as early, nor make so much, 
ana that large, pretty cotton, is always deceptive. 

I therefore conclude — the crop of '46 is more de- 
pendent on the latter part of this season than any I 
ever saw ; that an early frost, with these constant 
rains, will cut the crop under two millions of bales ; 
and if the fall be very late and favorable, that we 
make the largest one that ever was made — ^butthe fall 
must be very late, because there is not a crop of 
early fruit, nor a fair show for a middling one ; our 
dependence then is for a late crop of fruit I 
would not be at all surprised if our crop dropped 
under two millions, which, with peace with Mexi- 
co, and no more experiments by the Grovernment of 
these U. S., will bring forward the most thrifty 
times we have seen for ten years. M. W. Philips. 

Edward's Depdt, Miss., Aug, 9th, 1846. 

DISEASES OF FOWLS. 

A CoRRESPOKDSMT iu your journal (p. 241, 
current volume), who signs his name B., has 
thought proper to condemn my mode of curing 
fowls by a surgical operation. He says he has 
opened the crops of many hens, but never saved 
one. His modus operandi must have been wrong ; 
for, from its simphcity, a child with a common pen- 
knife, could perform the operation. S. comes to 
the conclusion that, had I given my fowls plenty of 
lime and gravel, the case would not have happened* 
Now I contend that my fowls had plenty of lime, 
gravel, and fresh water. Consequently, it could 
not have been that your correspondent intended to 
lead your readers to believe tnat my fowls had 
none, and had become crop-bound. Furthermore^ 
he says that he doubts whether any fowl would 
swallow anything liable to obstruct the passage ol 
the stomach. If any one has any doubt of this, I 
can only affirm' that the most apt thing that hens 
are liable to swallow, is dead particles of grasa^ 
which become matted, and create a stoppa|[e. 

In conclusion, I would merely say, provide you 
hens with proper food — lime, charcoal, eravel, and 
fresh water ; and if they get crop-bound, resort to 
the knife, as directed on page 142 of this volume. 

Keyport, N. J„ Sept &th, 1846. H. T. Llotd. 

Atmospherx msajl the Sea. — ^From varioos 
experiments made by the savans of Europe, it has 
been ascertained that the atmosphere over the sea 
contains less carbonic acid than that over the land ; 
that, when the sea is rou^h, and especially when 
the wind is violent, particles of sea-water, in a 
state of great tenuitv, float in the air, particularly 
on the coast where tne waves break ; and that these 
particles are carried to greater or less distances, ac» 
cording to the violence of the wind, and the degree 
to which the sea is agitated. Hence the influence 
of sea-air upon the soil and v^etation in places 
near the sea. 
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DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CATS. 

It has not been ascertained at what period cats 
were first classed amoDg domestic animals ; but as 
this is of little consequence, I will endeavor to giv^ 
some account of them from the time that their use- 
ful and amusing qualities brought them into gene- 
ral notice, as forming a part of our household com- 
forts. The finest species of domestic cats are those 
csdled Angora, which are remarkable for size and 
strength of body, elegance of the head, softness of 
hair, and docile qualities, which rank them prece- 
dent as domestic cats. Every country has its pecu- 
liar species ; — ^that of Tobolsk i is red ; that of the 
Cape of Good Hope blue ; and those of China and 
Japaa have pendent ears ; Pallas informs us, that 
in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, and the 
tiul bU times as long as the body. 

At all times, cats have acquired some influence, 
indeed, may be considered favorites with women. 
There were very severe laws enacted in Egypt 
against those who killed or even ill-treated this 
animal. They carried their notions so far as to be 

Suite ridiculous; for they actually worshipped 
lem as their gods, made great lamentations at their 
death, and buried them (according to Herodotus) 
with much pomp. In China, this animal is indulg- 
ed with a bed of down and silk, where it remains 
in a state of indolence, or lies at the feet of its mis- 
tress on a sofa, covered over like a child, decorated 
with a silver collar on its throat, and its ears 
adorned with ear-rings of jasper or sapphire. The 
Turks have places made dr rented for them, that 
they may be fed and attended to by servants en- 
gaged for the purpose. They enjoy a still happier 
life in France'; as faithful companions to their mis- 
tresses, they not only amuse them, but, by their 
gentleness and playful tricks, dispel ennui. They 
seldom look you in the face, but ooliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists have not spoken 
much in favor of this animal, particularly Buffon, 
who says, ** that the cat may be considered as a 
faithless friend, brought under human protection to 
oppose a still more insidious enemy. It is, in fact, 
the only animal of this tribe whose service can 
more than recompense the trouble of education, and 
whose strength is not sufficient to make its anger 
formidable. Of all animals, when young, there is 
none more prettily playful than the kitten ; but it 
appears to change this disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treachery of its kind begins to show 
itself. From bein^ naturally ravenous, education 
teaches it to disguise its appetite, and to seize the 
favorable moment for plunder. Supple, insinuat- 
ing, and artful, It has learned the art of concealing 
its intentions till it can put them in force ; when- 
ever the opportunity occurs, it directly seizes upon 
whatever it finds, flies off* with it, and remains at a 
distance till it thinks its offence is forgotten.*^ 

The aversion cats have to anything like slavery 
or imprisonment is so great, tnat by means of it 
they may be forced to prompt obedience; but, 
under restraint, they are very different; though 
surrounded by food, when depnved of liberty, they 
abandon the desire of theft or prey, andlitendly die 



of languor and hunger. Lemery, after having put 
a cat into a cage, suffered two or three mice to run 
through it. Puss, instead of destroying them, only 
looked at them with apparent indifference. The 
mice became more bold, and even attempted to pro* 
voke her ; however, it had no effect, as she still re- 
mained quiet. Liberty being given her, her 
strength and voracity returned; so that, had the 
cage been open, the mice would soon have become 
her prey. They also fear severe chastisement, and 
therefore this may be considered the best means of 
enforcing obedience. It is related that the monks 
of the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to drive away 
serpents which infested the island ; and they suc- 
ceeded so well, that in a short time they were re- 
lieved of the venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music have upon 
this animal is well known. They, like dogs, may 
be made to answer the call of a whistle. An inva- 
lid, who was confined to his room for some time, 
was much amused by this means, and with other 
proofs of the docility and sagacity of a favorite cat. 
Valmont de Bomare saw, at tne fair of St. Germain, 
cats turned musicians, the performance being an- 
nounced by the title of the " Mewing Concert.** 
In the centre was an ape, beating time; and on 
either side were the cats placed, with music before 
them on the stalls. At tne signal of the ape, they 
regulated their mewing to sad or lively strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures us that 
they are capable of gratitude, and may be consi- 
dered feuthful. 

After so - many instances well known, why 
should so severe a sentence be passed upon these 
animals ? It is said (without proof) that education 
has no effect upon their natural savageness; but 1 
cannot imagine why this should be asserted, when 
we notice how quietly a cat will obey its mistress, 
and remain by her side most of the day, if required; 
will run when it is called, and appear unsettled and 
unhappy during the absence of its protectress ; and 
how delighted when she returns, as it proves by its 
caresses, not acting from dissimulatiott or cunning. 
When cats have attained these social habits, they 
will retain them till their death ; and thus brought 
up, they lose their inclination for mice and rats, and 
are devoted to those who are attached to them. 
From idl that can be said, this conclusion may ba 
drawn, that the more pains are bestowed upon edu- 
cating them, the less tney show of their natural wild 
state. — Magazine of Natural Hittanf. 

To MAKX KrrcHXN Yeoxtablxs tekdzr. — 
When peas, French beans, and similar productions, 
do not boil easily, it has usually been imputed to 
the coolness of the season, or to the rains. This 
popular notion is erroneous ; the difficulty of boil- 
ing them soft arises from a superabundant quantity 
of gypsum imbibed during their nowth. To 
correct this, throw a small quanti^ of sub-carbon- 
ate of soda into the pot along witn the vegetables, 
the carbonic acid oi which will seize upon the 
lime in the gypsum, and free the legumes, &c., from 
its influence. — From the French. 

Crust on Boilers, &c.—Potatoeft and floor wifl 
prevent the incrustation of boilers and kettles. 
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RUMINATION, OR CHEWING THE CUD. 
The process of chewing the cud is always 
connected with a complicated stomach, excepting 
indiyidual instances, as in man and the kangaroo, 
there heinff at least four distinct chambers, the 
structure oleach of which is very different. 

The first, which is similar to the crop or craw of 
birds, is termed the paunch, and serves by its heat 
and somewhat scanty moisture, to prepare the 
herbage for farther change. It is situated on the 
left side, and lined wi^ a rough membrane studded 
with small flat projections. It is inferred to have a 
rotatonr motion, from the round masses of hair, 
called bezoar stones, frequently found in it, arising 
from the union of hairs licked off, from time to 
time, by the animal when cleaning itself, and said, 
without proof, to be miraculously medicinal. In 
the chamois, the bezoar stones appear to consist of 
vegetable matter. 

The second is termed the honeycomb bag, kin^s 
hood, or bonnet, is much smaller than the paunch, 
and is situated on the right of the lower end of the 
gullet, which opens in common into it and into the 
paunch. On the inside a number of shallow cells, 
like those of a honeycomb, are formed by a project- 
ing membrane, and the whole is Uned with a rough 
scarf dun continuous with that of the gullet and 
paunch. 

The third is the smallest of the four, and is 
named the many-plies, because the inner surface 
rises up into a great many folds, one above the 
other, amounting to about forty in the sheep, and 
about one hundred in the ox, and covered with a 
rou^h scarf skin. Some of these folds project 
fartner than others, there being first two long ones 
on each side, and within these, two shorter, and so 
on. The smallest of them, between the opening 
from the honeycomb bag, are puckered, so as to 
act as a valve between this third chamber and 
the fourth. 

The fourth, which is exclusively the digestive 
stomach, according to Dr. Cams, is called the ren- 
net bag, or red. Here, as in the simple stomachs of 
beasts of prey, we find no lining of acaii skin, 
which goes no farther than the many-pUes ; but a 
soft mucous membrane, which has tne property of 
curdling milk, and that of the calf is used for this 
purpose in cheese-making. 

It is imnortant to observe, that, from the inlet of 
tlie paunch or first stomach, from the termination 
of tne gullet, near the junction of the second and 
third stomachs, there runs to the third stomach a 
eroove, which I shall call the cud-duct, witi^ the 
first stomach on its left, and the second on its right. 
This cud-duct has thick prominent margins, wmch 
can be brought to meet so as to form a tube, and 
constitute a continuation of the gullet across the 
second into the third stomach. Ws duct was as- 
certained by M. Flourens to remain always open, 
even when the gullet inlet of the first stomach was 
closed. 

When an ox or a sheep first swallows grass or 
other herbage, it passes chiefly into the paunch, but 
both partly, immediately and successiv^y, into the 



second stomach; but, in the instance of liquids, 
such as broth, a portion always passes into each of 
the four stomachs tmmediaidy ,- the only opening 
into the third stomach being very straight, and 
capable, also, of being[ quite closed, so as to prevent 
the passage of anything coarse. The reason ^hy 
liquids pass into tne third and fourth stomachs is, 
that unless the gullet-inlet into the first stomach is 
expanded by a morsel of solid food, the cud-duct is 
more open to receive the liquid, and, for the same 
reason, the cud-duct is prevented, by the expansion 
of the gullet-inlet, from admitting solid food. 
^ In the process of common vomiting, the contents 
of the stomach are, by the action of the midribs 
and the muscles of theoelly, ejected in a mass ; but 
in chewing the cud, therfi is only a small rounded 
pellet brought up into the mouth, so that the process 
IS in this very aifferent from vomiting. Bourgelat 
denied the existence of the pellet, and Daubenton 
says it is formed by the second stomach. M. 
Flourens ascertained, beyond all question, that the 
pellet or cud (which is only a aifferent way of 
spelling quid) is detached from the mass of aliment 
in the paunch, by the latter contrsicting and pressing 
the mass upwards towards the adjacent inlets of the 
paunch, the many-plies, and the cud-duct, which 
seize and detach from it a portion about an inch in 
diameter. The space, also, which these several ad- 
jacent inlets enclose, being round, and its walls in 
motion, the pellet is thereby rounded, and at length 
pushed up into the gullet, and returned to the 
mouth. 

It is very remarkable, that, during the formation 
of the pellet, a very copious flow of spittle takes 
place from die mouth down the gullet, without 
which the pellet, which is rather dry at first, could 
not easily DC brought up. Tlie second stomach, 
also, has, by its contraction, the opposite open cells 
brought into contact, so as to form a series of shut 
cells; an admirable provision for preventing the 
fiuids, always more or less present here, from being 
brought up along with the pellet 

The pellet, when returned to the mouth, is 
minutely chewed and reduced to a half fluid pulp, 
which, on being swallowed, is not solid enough to 
force open the always shut inlet of the paunch, 
and consequently enters the always open inlet of 
the cud-duct, and passes to the third stomach, from 
which it is forwarded to the fourth. The account 
of Uiis process by Blumenbach, adopted by our 
British jnysiologists, is grossly erroneous. 

In consequence of this complicated process, ani- 
mals which chew the cud can dig^est more effectu- 
ally than those which do not, such as the horse, it 
being common for the latter to pass corn .quite undi- 

fested, a circumstance that rarely happens with 
orned cattle ; and hence it is well known to gra- 
ziers, that one-third less will be enough for an 
ox than for a horse or an ass. According, how- 
ever, to the recent experiments of De Dombasle 
and Biot, this will depend, in the case, at least, of 
roots, such as carrots or potatoes, upon boiling, so 
as to break the globular crust enveloping the nu- 
trient matter, which the stomach cannot well effect 
This matter, formerly called amidine from its oc- 
curring in starch, has been termed by M. Biot 
dextrine. — Professor Rennie. 
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rOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Cambria, we are in 
receipt of oar foreign journals up to September 4th. 

Markets. — jhha were in greater request Cotton 
had advanced fully id. per lb., with large sales. The 
stock on hand at Liverpool on the 1st of September, 
was 744,000 bales, against 934,000 same time last 
year. Beef an advance of 6s. per tierce, with a light 
atock on hand. Pork had improved. LardLt the same. 
Cfteefff, quick of sale with a hght stock on hand. But- 
ter, little doing. FloWf an i^vance of 6d. per barrel. 
Indian Com had risen 3s. per quarter. Naum StoretiB. 
slight advance in Tar. This article was scarce in 
market. iZice, an advance. IhUow, brisk. 7b6acco, 
Sk moderate demand. Wool, United States, little on 
hmd, and no recent transactions to quote. 

Momey. — The Bank of England has reduced the rate 
of interest to 3 per cent. This has given an increased 
activity to business, and slightly advanced the price 
of stocks. 

The Wtathtr had been fSaivorable for the completion 
of the harvest 

The Croj^t were gathered, and Wheat turns out an 
average yield; Oats, the same; the Potato crop, 
owin|[ to the rot, a great failure. The crops on the 
Continent, especially in France, are rather snort than 
otherwise, so that Great Britain will have to look to 
the United States for her chief supplies in Provisions. 
This will be a great boon to the American farmer the 
onsulnff year. 

3b Sjcchtmge Papert. — We have one word to say to 
such of our contemporaries as are in the habit of 
copying our foreign summary, which is this : we shall 
expect them heff^Jler to give credit to this paper for 
it, as well as the Foreign Journals ; for said Journals 
cost us no small sum per annum, and the condensa- 
tions from them give us a great deal of extra labor. It 
is, therefore, no more than just that we should also 
have credit for the same. 

Importation of Oram. — The quantity of wheat im- 
ported during me past year, has not been so great as 
u 1845, but that entered for home consumption is 
much ^eater— fully 2,000,000 quarters. The import 
of Indian com is neariy six (tme* greater this year 
than during the same period of 1845. Of wheat meal 
or flour there has been an enormous increase in the 
arrivals from foreign countries.^ A large quantity of 
Indian meal has also been imported this season, 
which forms no part of the returns in 1845; a small 
quantity appears to have been imported in 1844. Of 
tke total quantity of grain taken into consumption 
during the period already stated in 1845, was 543,868, 
and in 1846, 22,301,949 quarten, and of flour and meal, 
97,847 cwt. were taken for a like purpose ; in 1846, 
the quantity had increased to 2,197,554 cwt 

The Scarcitjf of jSppks and other fruits in England 
this year will, we expect, afford to the American cul- 
tivator of apples an opportunity of exporting that 
article to this country to some advantaee. 

inportationt of Provitioni into Qreat miiam. — This 
trade has already received an important impetus by 
the late measures of commereial reform. The im- 
port of bacon during the six months ending Jul]jr5, 
1846, is nearly one hundred times greater than during 
the same period of 1845. Salted beef more than 
double ; fresh beef 150 times greater ; hams are also 
more than double : and in salted and fresh pork there 
is also a consideraole increase, but not anything like 
the othere. The importation of cheese has not in- 
creased during the last year; but, notwithstanding 
the competition of foreign countries, the value of 
English cheese has not merely been maiiUaxnedy but 
connderably advanced. For example — ^in 1843 the 
quantity of foreign cheese imported was only 63,497 
cwt In that year, in the Wiltshire markets in August, 



the price obtained by the large dairy farmer was 45s. 
the cwt In the present year the quantity of foreign 
cheese imported, has been 113,428 cwt, and the price 
obtained in the Wiltshire markets during the last 
month has been no less than 60s. the cwt. The total 
quantity of provisions, which includes bacon, beef 
salted and fresh, and pork, imported from January 5 to 
July 5, in 1845, was 70,311 cwt, and during the same 
period of 1846, 122,230 cwt—European Times. 

Nounthing QjualUy of different Vegetahle Substances^ 
reckoned from the amount of "Nitrogen contained in them; 
by E. N. HoRSFORD, of Albany, New York, U. S., 
(AnnaL der Chem. und Pharm., vol. lyiii., p. ]66.)—- 
This is a very able research conducted in the labora- 
tory of Prof. Liebiff hy the author, who appears to 
have devoted much time and care to the analyses. 
Besides simply estimating the amount of carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and ashes in the 
various vegetable substances that passed through his 
hands, the proportion of vegetable azotized substances 
contained in each one is also laid down: this is cal- 
culated from the amount of nitrogen ana the known 
composition of these principles as made out by Mul- 
der, Scheerer and others. 

The following is the statement of the nutritive value 
ofsomeof the substance alluded to in the extensive 
table accompanying the memoir. Wheat is taken as 
the standard, and the nuinbers in the table represent 
how many parts of the corresponding vegetable are 
equal to 100 of wheat. 
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^-'SSBmam^s Jounud. 

Potatoes. — We must apfain draw the attention of our 
correspondents to the importance of not coming to 
hasty conclusions respecting this important matter 
It is the worst Kind of trifling to pretend that this, that, 




number of representations which can have no value, 
and which their writers would regret to see on record 
hereafter. To imagine that planting shallow, or 
planting deep, earthing up or letting it alone, and fifty 
more such crotchets, can have any effect, is worse 
than absurd ; it is mischievous, for it tends to mislead 
unreasoning minds. — Qard. Ckron, 

Potato iSred—Seeds produced by healthy plants from 
which the tubers have been removed, ana the flowers 
hybridized, is, perhaps, the best; but large ripe plums 
collected from the healthiest plants will answer 
equally well. They may be spread on a dry loft until 
they^ become shrivelled, and then mixed with twice 
their bulk of fine peat or sand, turning the whole oyer 
occasionally until the pulp becomes dry and mixed 
with the peat or sand, m which the seeds will keep 
good for four or five years. The plan of washing the 
seed out of the shrivelled plum, and thoroughly drying 
it, also answers perfectly ; and, suspended in bags in 
a dry situation, it will keep good for a long time, more 
especially if the slime has not been too much rubbed 
off in the operation of washing. Care must be taken, 
however, to keep it fitom mice, as they aie fi>iid of it^ 
md. 
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Importation of Seeds^ Plants, ifc. — The seeds saved in 
England, in the current year, are generally to be pur- 
chased in London in the months of November and 
December; consequently, those months are the best 
for making purchases for exportation. 

If new seeds are not procurable (which is sometimes 
the case), the following brief notes of the period for 
which seeds retain, under proper care, their vegetative 
powers, may serve as a general guide :— 

Cabbage tribe ; four years. 

Leguminous culinary vegetables, one year. 

Beet; ten years. Turnip; four years. 

Carrot and parsnip , one year. Eadish , two years. 

Scorzonera , two years. Onion tribe , two years. 

Spinage , four years. Celery , ten years. 

Lettuce , three years. Mustard , four years. 

Tarragon , four years. Sorrel , seven years. 

Parslej , six years. Dill and ifennel , five years. 

Chervil , six years. Hyssop , six years. 

Sweet herbs in general ; two years. Rhubarb ; 
one year. 

Cucumber, melon, and congeners ; ten years. 

The following instructions will tend to obviate dis- 
appointments in the transmission of seeds, trees, &c., 
it strictly attended to : — 

Seeds — for exportation, mast be new, perfectly 
ripened, and well dried, and cleared from all impuri- 
ties, and to be packed in brown paper or canvass bags, 
and on board snip to be exposed to a current of air. If 
the quantity is so large as to require the outer pack- 
age to be a cask or box, these should be peribrated for 
the adndmon of air, but of a size to exclude vermin. 
Those boxes or casks are better for being kept on deck, 
exposed as little to the sun as possible ; or if stowed 
below, it should be as convenient of access to them, as 

S possible, in order to give them an Occasional airing on 
eck. [Seeds have been successfully preserved through 
lone vojrages in glass bottles hermetically sealed. Ed.] 
In long voyages seeds should never be stowed in 
the hold. 

Bulbs such as onions, or tubers, as in potatoes, 
should be carefully dried, and of rare or desirable spe- 
cies, each bulb or tuber should be wrapped up singly, 
in coarse brown paper, each species m packets by 
themselves, and placed ia close wooden cases, care- 
fully excluding air; these packages require less atten- 
tion than those containing seeds, but they must notbe 
placed deep in the hold ofa ship, for fermentation will 
take place, and a total decay of the bulbs ensue. 

JPVmt IVees atid other deciduous TVets, are fit for export 
on the &U of the leaf, when they are to be taken up, 
the longer roots shortened, and the heads shortened 
also, for the oonvenience of package, and the roots 
coated with a tenacious clay puddle, of the thickness 
of cream, and which must be allowed to dry on the 
roots ; each tree should be numbered with a leaden 
tally, fiixed secarely to the stem with copper wire ; the 
trees are then to be closely stowed in strong wooden 
cases, and made tight, to the total exclusion of air. 
Moss is sometimes used to fill up the spaces between 
the trees, but Is not necessary. Maiden trees are the 
best for this mode of package, and of forest trees, those 
with stems one inch thick at least Upon the arrival 
of the trees at their destination, after unpacking, their 
roots must be soaked in water for 24 hours, and after 
planting they will require shade and water to be ap- 
plied conformable to the season. On a Ions passage 
the packages to be treated as those of the bulbs. 

Eotr^rmn Trets and ^irubs to be taken up on the 
immediate periodical maturity of the leaf, and which 
an, before packing as above, to be cut off from the 
stems with a sha^ instrument ; in evergreens, it is 
better, if possible, to select such as have no leaves on 
the kywec and reserved p^rt of the stem. The pine 
and fir tribe must be introduced by seed. 



N. B. Seeds, bulbs, or plants, must be kept in sepa* 
rate packages, or the premature decav of either will 
destroy or seriously damage the whole. And the 
smaller the packages of seeds, the greater will be the 
certainty of success, as they can be placed in the ca- 
bins of ships with less inconvenience, and are more 
readily carried on deck for occasional airing. — SotUhem 
African Mmanac, 

Durability of the Wood of the Locuet-tree^-^The fol- 
lowing notes relative to the duration of the locust 
wood ( i2o6t«ia pseud -^aeacia), have been made by M. 
Pepin, Jardin du Roi, Paris :— A number of trees were 
felled that had been planted from 40 to 45 years ; but 
not more than one in five of those wheelwrights who 
came to purchase appreciated sufficiently the locast, 
the others preferring elm. Ultimately the locust was 
sold to the person who knew its value, at one-third 
higher price than the elm. The purehaser found that 
spokes made of the wood in question lasted two sets 
of felloes, and were likely to answer for a third. 
Under equal circumstances of wear and tear, spokes 
made bf locust wood were perfectly sound, whilst 
those of oak required to be replaced. M. Pepin fat^ 
ther states that the ends of locust gate-posts which 
had been in the soil for upwards of 40 yean were still 
not decayed. This sort of wood employed as feet, or 
supports, for chests made of oak, proved aoundj 
although the oak planks in contact with them haa 
been thrice renewed : but oak supports decayed 
simultaneously with the oak planks composing the 
chests. Vine props of locust wood are greatly es- 
teemed. — Crard, Cnron, 

Plants Diseased in Jamaica, — ^There has been a dis- 
ease among the cocoes for more than two years in this 
island ; to the eye, the leaves and head appear sound, 
yet on breaking they prove rotten and unfit for plant- 
ing ; of which I hear the negroes complaining, as it 
forms a principal article of their general provisions. 
The ^m season has not yet commenced, so little can 
be said of them ; but complaints are made that the 
plantain-trees are beginning to show disease. The 
mangoes are failing generally in this district, which 
may partly be accounted for by the drought, as also the 
bad appearance of the bread-fruit A gentleman 
lately pointed out to me several pimento-trees, which 
have become completely blighted, though I have not 
heard as yet of such being the case elsewhere. The 
potato-murrain has been truly desigpiated mysterious, 
and if such unusual diseases appear in the vegetable 
kingdom throughout various parts of the globe, it maj 
rationally create alarm that some malignant agency is 
abroad, probably through the intervention of the atmo 
sphere. — Ihid, 

Potatoee Sprouting jlgain. — There appeare to be an 
excited and unnatural state of vegetation in the eariy 
growths of the potato this year, which before its arri- 
val at maturity forces out its sprouts or buds, upon 
which fresh tubera are formed, and these in tani emit 
their embryo shoots, and exhibit the strange pheno- 
menon of a young growing crop keeping pace with its 
parent stoclc, or, as I may say, three generations of 
tubere growing from the same stem, 1 have by me 
now a potato nearly full grown, to which are attached 
by strong shoots four lesser ones, the size of large 
green walnuts, and a very ereat number of young 
ones just formed, no larger than full-^wn peas, but 
all in a most healthy condition, and it is curious to 
note that in one instance the bud of the parent tuber, 
before it had perfected its youne stem, shot out (so to 
speak) upon the other side, and there formed a fresh 
stem or tuber, giving the appearance of two young po- 
tatoes hanging by a chain mIow each other from me 
parent one. 1 may add that where this singular fea- 
ture exhibits itself, I can trace no symptoms of dis- 
ease. — Ibid, 
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Cultivation of Flax ; the Fattening of Cattle 
with Native Produce; Box-feeding: ana Summer- 

r.zing. By John Warnes, Esq. London: Clowes 
Sons, Stamford Street. Pp. 321, 8vo. Through 
the politeness of Mr. Henry Coleman, we have re- 
ceived a copy of this able and well-written work, 
which, it is to be regretted, cannot be republished in 
this country entire. For the benefit of our readers, 
however, who aro interested in the flax cause, we.pro- 

Sose, hereafter, to publish in our columns, in a cbn- 
ensed form, a series of articles from this treatise, 
which we hope will receive an attentive perusal. 

VfiSTIGBS OF THK NaTDKAL HiSTOKY OF CrXA- 

Tiotf ; with a Sequel by the same Author, and an 
Appendix containing an Article from the North Bri- 
tish Review. New York: Wiley & Putnain, 161 
Broadway. I^. 496, 12mo. Price 75 cents. A gene- 
ral notice of this work having been given at page 70. 
vol. 4, of the Agriculturist, we are now only called 
upon to notice the fourth eoition, greatly amended by 
the author, and the ** Explanations." That a work, 
like the present, should have raised a vast number of 
admirers on one hand, and a host of antagonists on 
the other, is no more than could be expected. Indeed, 
that the author is open on all sides to criticism,* is 
abundantly apparent to any one who will examine 
the work witii reference to such points of detail as 
majr be most familiar to himsel£ It is therefore sur- 
prising that the opponents of the {peculiar opinions set 
forth in this remarxable volume, if they are not true, 
should not have been able to adduce a more powerful 
array of arguments, founded on £Mts, against this 
" nameless author." He contends that no specific 
creation has ever taken place : but that the Almlchty 
has commanded matter to ooey certain Uws, which 
have been in operation from Im beginning; that the 
effect of these self-acting laws has oeen the produc- 
tion by successive degrees of completeness of our 
globe and all that it contains ; that they are still in 
operation as they always have been, and that they 
will continue to act to the end of time. ' 

Admitting this theory to be correct, it would follow 
that new and more perfect species of plants and ani- 
mais must have been successively appearing since 
life was first infused into matter by tne willof the 
Creator ; that races in like manner nave disappeared, 
and have been succeeded by others (as geolq^cal evi- 
dence conclusively proves) ; that new species are still 
appearing on the face of tne globe ; and that, finally, 
man himself will disappear, to be succeeded by beings 
more perfect in their nature, and more nearly allied to 
angels. This, in ihe opinion of the author of the 
" Vestiges," is a more .philosophical way of account- 
ing for the appearance of new races of living things 
'dian to assume that every new form of plants atid ani- 
mals is produced by the special and direct interven- 
tion of tiie Almighty ; and, he adds, '* in a more rever- 
ential way." The weakest point, however, in this 
theory unfortunately consists in the absence of proof 
that new species aro still appearing on the earth. The 
author ougnt to produce evidence of it, if the views he 
entertains are just, or his theory falls ; for, the law of 
creation which he assumes to rule the universe must 
be, and htu been, ceasdetsUf tn actum from the biginmng of 
time, and can know no pause! 

LxcTuaES TO You NO Men, on Various Important 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Indianapolis, la. 
TmOh T%ousamd, Salem, Ms. John P. Jewett & Co., 
and Saxton & Miles, SOS Broadway, New York. Pp. 
351, 12mo. Price 62| cts. This excellent little work 
is so widely circulated and genezally known, that any 



further encomium of ours would seem useless. All 
we can say, is, if there are any young men in our 
highly-favored country who have not read it, let not 
another week pass over their heads without being fully 
acquainted with its contents. 

A Catalogue of Valuable Stardabo Woeks, 
in the Several Departments of General Literature. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff st. pp. 98. 
12mo. This new Catalogue, having been constructed 
with a view to the especial use of persons desirous of 
forming or enriching their Literary Collections, as 
well as principals of District Schools and Seminaries 
of Learning, who may not possess any reliable means 
of forming a true estimate of any production, com- 
mends itself to all such by its novel feature of includ- 
ing bibliographical, explanatory, and critical notices. 
For want of such aid, a large portion of the reading 
community remain ignorant of the vast wealth of our 
accumulated literary stores, an acquaintance with 
which must ever be regarded as an essential element, 
both in the progress of social advancement and in iii- 
dividual refinement and happiness. It may be as well 
to add, that the valuable collection described in this 
Catalogue combines the two-fold advantages of great 
economy in price and neatness, often great elegance of 
typoepraphical execution, in many instances the rates 
of publication being scarcely one-sixth of those of simi- 
lar issues in Europe. Copies of this Catalogue may 
be obtained, free of expense, by application to the 
Publishers personally, or by letter, post-paid. 

A NEW Universal amd Critical Diotioeary, 
of the English Language, by Joseph E. Worcester. 
The Dictionary of Johnson as corrected and enlarged 
by Todd, and Walker's Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, have been made, in some degree, the bctsis of this 
work ', but the words found in those dictionaries have 
been carefull)r revised, with regard to their orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, &c. ; and a great part 
of them, especially such as relate to the arts and sci- 
ences, have been defined entirely anew. To the worda 
found in Todd's Johnson, nearly 27,000 words have 
been added, and for these words authorities are given. 
The work contains a much improved edition of Walk- 
oi^s key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names; and to Walker's Vocabulary 
about 3000 classical names have been added It also 
comprises a pronouncing Vocabulary of about 40QO 
modem geographical names. The several vocabula- 
ries are computed to contain upwards of 105,000 
words. Boston: WUkins, Carter and Co. pp. 956, 
large 8vo^ For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $3 50. 

Oreat attention has been bestowed on pronuneia- 
tion ; and with regard to words of various, doubtful, 
or disputed pronunciation, the authorities for the va- 
rious modes are exhibited ; so that this dictionary will 
show the reader in what manner these words are pi^ 
nounced by all the most eminent English Orthoepists. 
The grammatical forms and inflections of words iiave 
been given more fully than ever before in any Eng- 
lish Dfctionary; and brief critical notes on the or- 
thography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, 
provincial and American uses of words aie scattarea 
throughout the volume. The design has baen to giw) 
the greatest quantity of useful matter in the most con- 
densed form, and to specify, as far as practicable, au- 
thorities in doubtful and disputed cases. 

A Gbnsral Imdbx to the First Scriks of 
xLix. Volumes of Silliman*s American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, will be published at the earliest mo- 
ment, consistent with its accurate preparation. Com- 
plete Sets of the First Series of this excellent Journal, 
fifty volumes, iaclBding the Index, will soon be offered 
for sale. 
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THE TREES OP AMERICA, 

Natwb AMD FoRnoN. Pictorially and Botanlcaliy Delineated, 
and Scientifically and Popalarly Described ; being considered 
principally with Reference to their Geography and History: 
Boil and Slioatlon ; Propagation and Culture ; AccidentA and 
Diseases ; Properties and Uses ; Economy In the Arts ; Introduc- 
tion Into Ck>mmeree ; and their Application in Useful and Orna- 
mental Plantations; illustmted by Numerous Engravings. By 
D. J. Beownb, Author of the " Sylva Americana." Large 8vo. 
pp. 533. Pricc^uperbly bound In gilt morocco, 9&*-*1b muslin 
extra, f 5. For sale by 

SAXTON ft MILES, 906 B/oadway, N. Y. 



PRINCE'S LINNiCAN BOTANIC GARDEN 

AND NURSERIES, 
FLUBHINO, NEAR NEW YORK. 

W. R. Prinee fc Go. oflbr for sale their unrivalled eollectloa of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, itc The entire Fruit Department 
is careAiliy scrullnlxed by them personally, and Ingrafted from 
the largest collection of bearing specimen trees in the Union, and 
they challenge a comparison in accuracy with any establishment 
in America or Europe. Purchasers are solicited to Inspect their 
trees, and witness uieir superiority in sine and vigor. The pre- 
emloenca claimed can be readily tested by sending duplicate 
orders to them and to any other nursery. They have 3,000 extra- 
sized pears, on pear ana quince, 8 to 18 feet high, with heads 
very strong, and suitable for Immediate bearing, and 90,000 pears, 
5 to 8 ibet, and 5,000 for dwarfk, m fuenouUla. 

Also^Plums and Apricots, on plum of the same sizes, and a 
large stock of the finest Apples, Cherries, and Peaches, the latter 
very low, by the hundred or thousand. 10,000 Quinces, 3 to G 
Ibet. S^OOO Lancashire Gooseberries, aasarted. Victoria and 
other Currants. Fastolff, Franconia, and other Raspberries, at 
low rates. Of Grapes, the assortment comprises all the most 
celebrated and carenilly selected foreign varieties for the table, 
and 40,000 vines of the best AuMrican varieties, for vineyards 
and the table. 

The collection of Roses Is tlie largest in the Union, and com- 
prises 80.000 plants of 1,000 varietleS| embracing every novelty 
tliat could be selected firom ten of the laisest collections in En* 
n^ and the plants are mwih laner than are usually sold. 
10^ Magnolias, 3 lo 10 feet 50^000 Evergreen TVees. of every 
class and size. 50,000 Hawthorns and Privets for lieoges, and 
70,000 Honey Locust 00,000 Laizo Dutch Asparagus, and 5,000 
Tobolsk, Victoria, and Leviathan Rliubarb. 

Of Ornamental Trees, they liave abdve 900^000 of every size 
and class, including 6,000 Paulownla Imperialls, to 11 feet, at $1 
•acb, and those oc feet, at f6 per dozen. 

TlM purchaser may save two years by tlie superior size of their 
trees and shrubbery. 

9^ Priced Catalogues of all, Ineludlnf a newOatalogve of all 
the Roses, at reduced mlces, and a Supplement Catalogue of the 
New Fruit and other Trees and Plants, and of the iSEtra-Slzed 
Pears, Plums, Ac, will be sent to every 0o«e-*ai<2 applicant 

October 1st, 184& WILLLUI R. PRINCE 4c 0(X 

NEW BOOKS. 

A New Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Joseph E. V\rorcester. Boston : ^ilkins. Carter dc 
Co., pp. 966, large dvo. New York : Baxton ft Miles 906 Bioad- 
wav. Price fS fine paper. Imperial Edition, common ditto, •3.60. 

AacHcal Aolcnltaie, Including his Prize Esiajs, careftilly re- 
▼Ised. By Adam Beatty, Vice Resident of the Kentucky A^- 
ctiltural Society. Price ll. 

The Young Astronomer ; or the Facts developed by Modem 
Aitrottony, collected for the use of Schools and the General 
Reader. By J. 8. C. Abbott Price 95 cents. 

'' The name of the author of this useftal volume, cannot foil to 

eve It general fhvor. It is a book of ihcts, of thousht—an excel- 
at school book Ibr the primary class, and espectally adapted to 
the fiuDiiy school where the mother is a teacher. Children and 
youth wlio love this celebrated science will drink in its contents 
with avidity, and wliat is more, their minds will be expanded by 
the study, and they will be led to see the hand of God in all his 
wondroos workz." 

Flist Lessons in Political Eeonoa|T. For the use of Schools 
•idFamiitos. By John McVickar, D.D. 

** This is the seventh edition of a little work of great value, and 
duNild be pat in the hands of every child capable of reading it** 
SAXTON fc MILES, 905 Braadway, N.Y. 

WHEAT, RYE, AND OATS. 

Whita Flint, Red, and other superior kinds of Wlator Wheat 
Ibr sale : also Bprinf Wheat of various kinds. Rye of an excel- 
lent onallty for fkll lowfaag. Imperial Oats, the heaviest and 
best Uad laised la the United States . or that can be imported. 

A. B. ALLUf, 187 Water Btiaat, N.Y 



THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxtoh fc Miuts, 906 Broadway, New 
York, containing 3^ pages, royal octavo. 

TERBlS-^ne Dollar per year in advance ; three coplee Ibr Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for dlstribnttoii, 
among the members, the price Will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTV-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come offlciaily, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at tliis very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than It could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Fanner and Planter in the 
country. 

Each number of the Agrteultwlst contains but One sheet, end 
Is transported by mall under the same regulations as newspanen, 
viz. : free any alstance not over 30 miles uom Its place of imbUca- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New YfNrk, one etnt postage on each number, and mm enia half 
eaa$ if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of The AMzaicioi AoaicuLTunxsT, with 
tables of contents complete, for sale at SIJW each : ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, S1J35. These are baad- 
some, tasteftil books, and make very desirable prendums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find pbiea 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Fanning, Stock -Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticlna the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furmshed a copy gratis upon sending 
such notice to this office. 

PROUTY ANP MEART PLOWS. 

Quite a variety of the above plows can be bad at Uie Naw 
York Agricultural Warehouse, tonther with the most oo aip ie n 
assortment of all kinds to be found in the United States. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subscriber has been so often requested to add Gerdea 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seeds, that he has at leogth coa- 
seated to doso,aadnowo0brsfiNrflaMagrBaivaiiety,jnowBby 
responsible persons, and put up expressly for hinu Thoy are 
fresh, and he confidently thinks may be relied upon. 

A. B. ALLEfN, 187 Watef 4Street, N; Y. 

TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 

Out-iron Tallies or Jfaming^ Sticks for 5e^.~Thls b a recent 
invention, and is so constrticted as to receive the name of aay 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeplag it aafe aaa 
always distinct to be seen. They wUl last half a centwy, aad 
are very cheap, costing only 50 cents to Sl.SO per doiaii. 
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DUTCHE88 AQRICULTURAL, INSTITUTE. 

Located twelve miles east of the village of Pooghkeepsfe* on 
the ** WUkinsoii Premium Farm," In the Western Valley of 
Vaion Vale, Dutchess County. 

The Winter Session of this Institution commences the first 
Thursday of October ; the Summer Session the first Thoisday 
of April. 

The Course of Studies in this Institution is such as to give the 
student every (kellity for acquiring a moet thorough knowledge of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, with the use of the best 
modem improved Implements ; a select F^srmer's Ubrary, with 
numerous Asriculturai Periodicals, and Instruction in all the col- 
lateral branches. 

There will be Regular Lectures, of which the students will 
make abstracts, to serve both as ezamlnatlotts and as exercises in 
composition, delivered on 

Technical Mineralogy— applied to Rural Econmny, Commerce, 
Chemistry, Mining, and Architecture— illustrated by Mineralogi- 
cal Cabinet and excursions for observation. 

Practical Botany— applied to Horticulture, Veterinary Medidne, 
Rural and Domestic Economy— illustrated by living specimens 
and excursions for observation. 

2Soology-Hipplied to Rural Economy, ComnlBiee, and Manu- 
Acturev-^llustrated by living subiBcu^ skeletons, <ec. The 
Zoonic course will commence with tne Horse. 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistrv— Illustrated by 
eiBclent Experiments, by Ptot S. fi. Haskel, fate of the Van 
Rennselaer institute, of Troy. 

Mathematics, in all their branches, are thcnroughly (an^t 

A practical knowledge of the Momm Languages is ensured by 
Weekly Lectures, Discussions, Orations, EssaySj and Conversa- 
tions In them. 

The soil of the Farm embraces a peat variety,* and is well 
adapted to Experimental Farming. Its location \s pleasant and 
healthftil^the buiidingextensive and commodious. 

Fee for the Year 9»0O, payable semi-annually, in advance— 
which includes Tuitton, Board, with beds and bedding, Toilet 
Furniture, Washing, Mending, Fuel, and Lights. 

9^ Farmen. PupiU from other Schools, or other dtiiens de- 
stMNis of attending each or any Course of Lectures, can obtain 
Admission Tickets by applying to the Principal ; fo) a Single 
Course for $5, or 93 per Course when they attend two or more- 
payable in advance. Extensive aocemmodations for Hones are 
provided. 

This InstitntUm is under the patronage of the Am. Ag. Aasodar 
tion, the Farmen* Club of tne American Institute, and the 
llutchess Ag. Society. 

^^ Address JOHN WILKINSON, Principal DnteheiN 
Ag. Institute, Foughkeepsle, Dutchess Ga, N. V. 

Ref erencM. >^Board of the American Institute. 

Board of the American Agrlcnltnnl Association. 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New York. 

Professor Cyrus Mason, ** 

Zebedee Cook, E«i., " 

Dr. C. H. P. McLellan, Principal of thn Poughkeepsle Female 
Academy. ^ ^ 

Chas. fiartlett, A.M., Principal Collegiate School, Po^keepsie. 

Wm. A. Davies, Esq^ President of the Farmen* and Blannfiic- 
taren* Bank. 

Matthew J. Mvers, Esq., President of'the Merehants' Bank. 

Rev. Abm. Polherous, Hopewell, Dutchess County. 

H. G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsle, <* '* 

a Maadeviile, La Grango, " " 

John Van Wyck, Esq., New Hamburgh. ** 

SUFBBIOR STRAWBERRY FLANTB. 

The Subscrtben have now ready for delivery Ihim their garden 
at Astoria, L. I., several thousands of the best Strawberry plants 
in cultivation, and among them a limited stock ef anew and un- 
surpassed American Seedling, called ** Jforth** FusUny," raised 
by an intelligent practical gardener in the country, and which for 
size, flavor, and great ffodtut^ is not surpassed by any foreign or 
domestic variety ax present known. We have tested its quali- 
ties for two seasons, and assert with confidence, and warrant, as 
stated. Price fl per dozen— the plants strongly rooted, three in 
a pot, which can be divided and olanted out Immediately, the 
pveaent moist season being highly favorable to their rooting firmly 
in the ground. 

Alio Hovetf'B BotUn Pine, tS per doxen— 3«t«t'« (of Phila- 
delphia) Prtz«, #3 ptr dozen— FrJMors AUes Mauds, ^l per 
dozen, very early and fin»— Prtiu««« Royal, 13 per dozen— 
BriUak Q»tn, f3 per 100— ilfjratt'* Elita, $3 per 100— thU 
Jast is a superior variety, good bearer, and of exquisite pine flavor 
—extra fiue^— Frines Alhtrt (trus), $1.50 per dozen— Ktetona, 
^3 per 100, one of the very best in cultivation— /ova, 91 per 
dozen, fine new sort— ^irsnwloiwv 91 P^ dozen, with several 
otl&er sorts, but those named above ara among the best. All the 
above ere in pots, strongly rooted, and making mnnen, a much 
better mode than hastily taking up and planting out, as the 
plants having Uttle stability in themselves, and ara killed by a 
•Insle day's exposure to the sun \ this Is why so many Ihll to grow. 

Also Setiek Pine Apple cr Orimten Cone, an unrivalled sort, 
possessing every good quality, 9^ per 100— carefully transplanted 
tTom the bed, and well packed. J. M. TBORRURN fc CO., 

15 John Street. 



FOR SALE. 

A Farm of 335 acres, In Finhkill, Dutchess County. It is one 
of the choicest sections in the County. The Farm is partly of 
high limestone land, and with some rich alluvial meadows lying 
along the Maiteawan Creek. The buildings ara new and exten- 
sive—the fences all good — and* the soil in fine condition. In- 
creased production can be qbtained firom inexliaustible supplies 
of muck and limestone on the farm. It lies 6 miles from the 
Hudson River; which with the villages, mills, and Ikctories 
around, aflbrd near and abundant market. 

To a gentleman, the beauty of this part of the country, and the 
variety of scenery, make it a desirable country residence. 

For flirther particulars address (post-paid) William Van Wyck, 
Poughkeepsle, Dutchess County, New York. 

September, 1846. 3t 

■ 

NEW YORK AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Just received a few of Bryan's celebrated Premium Fanning 
Mills. Price ftom 921 to 990. 

Also a laige supply of SlnclalT*s, Thom*s, Stevens*, and Ho- 
vey*s Stalk, Siraw, and Hay Cutters. Price from 98 to 930. 

Corn Shellers of all patterns, flrom 97 to 950. 

Burr Stone Mills, of variotis patterns, fkom 13 to 36 inch stones. 
Price flrom 935 to 9100. 

Improved Hone Powers, Rosses, Warrants, Trimble's, and 
TapUn's— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshers <>f dlflerent pattern % with or without Separators. 

Pitt's and Sinclair's Com and Cob Cmshen. Price 930. 

Cora Shellers, with Mill attached for grinding. Price ^12. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutten. 

Ruggles, Nonrse it Mason's celebrated Centre-draught Plows, 
of all patterns and sizes. 

New York- cheap Southern Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and fint-nte quality of cMtings, 
consisting of the following patterns :— 

"*' IH 
" 18 
Cora. 
No.3,M AvCo. 

** 3,M. a&Co. 

*' 4. M. fcCo. 

< U Dotcher's. 

" sT Ditto. 
Not. 18, 19, 30, 31, Miner dc Horton's. 

Castlan for all the above, at very low prices. 
Also Meyer's Improved Premium Bervsn Plows, made up in a 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

OOMllflEBOIAL aARDSN AMD inJILSEaY 

OF 

PjiRSONS t CO., FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK. 

The Proprteton of this Establishment are constantly increasing 
their stock, which now coven nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety (XT Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roms, Vines, 4tc. 

Their poesesslon of specimen grounds for the testing oi every 
variety of flrnlt they cultivate, affords them increased facilities for 
the attainment of correctness. They would also call attention to 
their large assortment of Foreign Grapes, some seventy varieties 
of which they are fruiting under glass. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, libe- 
ral discounts will be made. 

Catalogues can be obtained gratie, of the Proprieton by mail, 
of Parsons A Lawrence, No. 10 Pine Street, or of A. B. Allen, 
187 Water Street, New York. 

PERUVIAN QUANO AT REDUCED PRIOE8. 

The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale. In bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs. It comes 
direct flrom the Acent of the Pcfuvian Company, and is wamnted 
genuine and of a lint rate quality. 

Five tons and over .8 cents per lb. 

One ton and under five tons 31*8 do. 

Half a ton and under one ton 81-4 do. 

Under half a ton 81-8 do. - 

This Guano is packed in bags weighing fhnn 130 to 150 lbs.; 
barrels, flrom 330 to 850 lbs. ; half barrels ftom 115 to 130 lbs.; 
kogi about 60 lbs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected It will be In bogs. No allowance 
for tare, and no charge for packages. Gartue extra. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 

A BOOK FOR FARMERS. ^ 

A System of Book-keeping, as applied In practice to the busi- 
ness of Jobbing Merehants, City Retail MerchanU and Country 
Merehants, with a concLre plan of accounts, for all persons, m 
one book, suited to Mechanics, Farmen, and Frofbssional men ; 
behig a self-instructor, and for the use of schools. By James 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the American Pncocal Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by double entry, fcc 

8AXTON t MILES, Publlshen, 
No. 905 Broadway, New York. 
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A. B. Allen, Editor. 



Saxtok & Miles, Publishers, S05 Broadway. 



TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

Pliate to take Jfoiiw.— Ever since we have 
conducted this jonrnal, we have exchanged (reely 
with all respectable paiiers desiring it, anil shall be 
1iapp7 to coii1ii)ue to do bo, wherever we are fnirly 
dealt b^. We regiel, however, to say, tliat in 
Bevera! instances inis is not the case, and that a 
fewpapersaMin the habil of making up their agri- 
cultiual depBTlmenl almost entirely from ours, 
without giving the least credit ivhalever, and some 
of them have the nnbliishing impudence to put 
Buch matter in leaded type, under the editorial head. 
We have frequently, privately and otherwise, re- 
monsltateil against this injustice — but to no effect ; 
we now give sudi papers warning, that if Ihey 
continue to quote from ns without credit, we shall 
stop the exchange. Another class of exchoTiges 
when they cony from us, merely add at foot, " Am. 
Ag." We think they ought to give the title of Ihie 
journal in full, or nearly so — Ancr. Agricullarist. 
A few other papers are in the habit of reprinting 
our periodical almost entirely, as fast as it appears. 
We can only say to such, that this journal costs as 
a good deal of hard labor to edit it, and several thou- 
sand dollars a year money paid out to printers and 
paper-makers, and the course they are thus pursuing 
la mjnriouB to our iaterests. We Ihertforeadd, that 
while it gives us pleasure to see occasional articles 
copied from our periodical, we must object to so 
faithful a renrint, and warn those doing it, if they 
persist, we snail be under the necessity hereafter of 
copyrighting every number of the Agriculturist as 
fast SB it appears. 

Fkuit-Tucs for trr South. — Penons living 
South where they will require fniit'lrees from tht 
North, to be planted out in January or Februarjr^ 
are remioded that it U importwit to nuke their 



AORl CULTURAL WAREHOUSE IN NEW 

QRLEANS. 

Ms- K. L. Allkh, whose name is familiar to 

the readers of the Agriculturist, will leave here 

earlvduring the present month, for the purpose of 

' loliahing an Agricultaral Warehouse in New 

eans. Such an enterprise seemelo bedemanded, 

re can judf^ eorrectly from the numerous solici- 

ons we have received on this subject from out 

Southern friends. They can order their genentl 

supplies of Blaple agricultural implementB from hb 

here, without rnatenal tDconvenience ; but to Gil up 

their intermediate and occasional demands, and 

eciaJly in suppl;nng themselveB with new aud 

^nlly improved implements, be., they need an 

establishment nearer home. To accommodate this 

demand is the object of the proposed undertaking, 

which, we doubt not, will be fully snalained by out 

friends and the enterprising planters generally at 

"^e South. 

Mr. Allen will travel through the Atlantic and 
Qulf states, and both in New Orleans and on hia 
route, will receive orAtn for Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse b Mason, of Boston and Worcester, Mass., 
and for oar agricultural establishment, 167 Water 
Street, New York ; and also receive BubscriptionR 
and establish agents for the Amefican Agriculturist, 
of which he will he a regular correspondent from 
the South. All letters orordersTnaybeaddreSHedto 
bim to our care, till the 151b of Ibis month, after 
that, to New Orleans. We comnend him to the 
aiteniiiMi of our friends, and anything they may do 
to further the objects of his tour, and establishment 
at New Orleans, will be gratefully reciprocated by 
UB in this city. 
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NINETSEVTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR OP THE AMEttlCAK IKSTITUTE. 



,.««,r,*^ Ar.TiTr.rrT'rrrtiAT AQQnrTATTON I mill, far superior to Swift's late invention, was ex- 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. ^ Fitzgerald has made some improve- 

This Society held their first meetong for the season' * ■ — - • ' ' 

at the Historical Society's Rooms, at the New York 
University, on the 7th of last month. The session 
was chiefly occupied in framing a code of by-laws 
under their late act of incorporation, which were 
adopted and ordered to he embodied with the list of 
members in the first number of the Transactions of 
the Association shortly to be published. The next 
meeting will be held * the usual place, on Wed- 
nesday, the 4th inst., at 7 o'clock in the evening. 



NINETEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

This commenced on the 5th of last month, and 
continued till the 23d. A few weeks pr^ieding, 
all the buildings at Niblo's Garden, where the show 
is usually held, took fire and burned to the ground. 
This at nrst seemed a heavy calamity to the Insti- 
tute, as it was supposed they would be unable to 
find accommodation in the city for their show. 



ments in his burr-mill. We also noticed several 
other good implements, among which we mention 
Gaylord's concave and convex hay and straw-cut- 
ter ; B. Langdon's corn-stalk, hay and straw cut- 
ter ; Jones & Smith's seed and jjlaster-sower ; E. 
Luken's washing machine, efficient and easily 
worked. In the way of harnesses we noticed a new 
horse-collar, which, instead of being separate, con- 
sisted of only one piece. This is particularly 
well calculated for Southern use, among careless 
negroes. It is rarely out of repadr, and the hame- 
stnng never gels lost, for, in this collar, there is 
none to lose. 

The horticultural exhibition was not auite bo 
good as usual. Severed fine specimens of new and 
water-rotted hemp, from Hon. Henr^ Clay and 
others ; splendid ears of corn, of various kinds, 
some on stalks 15 feet high; laige beets; mam- 
moth pumpkins from A. Miller, Newburgh, A. 
Silkworth, Staten Island, and others ; bell-neck 



But fortunately for the Society, they at length se- pumpkins from J. B. Colyer, L. Island, and Pel- 
cured Castle Garden, on the Battery, which proves ham farm ; magnificent golden crook-neck squash 



far superior to all places, in its accommodations, 
heretofore occupied for their fairs. Indeed, if the 
buildinf had been erected expressly for the purpose, 
it could not have been better suited. The bridge, 
230 feet in length, leading from the Battery to tne 
Castle, was roofed over, and devoted to agricultu- 
jal implements, carriages, heavy machinery, &c. 
The Castle is about 200 ft. in diameter. The area 
was occupied with woollen and cotton fabrics, 
leather faorics, cutlery, glass and earthenware, 
jewelry, and other fancy articles; the steam en- 
gine, and some heavy machinery operated, by it, 
were arranflred on the outward circle; while the 
«dleries all around were adorned with paintings, 
I)aguerreo types, fancy work, and the horticultural 
display of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. The 
coup d*^ was magnificent, and the whole arrange- 
ment gave great satisfaction. The number of visi- 
tors instead of being less, as was apprehended in 
consequence of holding the fair at this extreme end 
of the city, proved much greater than ever. Not 
less than 200,000 are supposed to have been ad- 
mitted during the exhibition. 

As we are bound every year to record the show 
of. the Institute, we mention such things only as 
are particularly new to us in an agricultural point 
of view. In the way of plows we find notning 
more to notice, than the recently invented dial 
clevis ol Rugglee, Nourse & Mason, which enables 
the plowman to^uge his implement to a quarter of 
an inch, if he wishes to be so exact, and adjust the 

Slow also to run close alongside of a fence, or 
itch, or keep the ofi* horse on the hard surface 
when plowing wet lands, instead of being obliged 
to walk in the open* miir furrow, so very nard and 
wearisome to him. Their self-sharpening plow 
also, with the application of the centre dnut, is a 
great improvement. The points in these are of 
cast steel, and wear and keep sharp for years. A 
cuious plow for cutting up the roots of newly 
cleared land, we think very highly of. It will 
easily cut off roots three inches m diameter, as it 
moves through the ground. A new hand com- 1 increased SckU. 



from R. L. Pell ; four immense striped squashes, 
from Mr. Beekman, also, large yellow, sweet po- 
tatoes, &c, &c. 

The plowing and spading matches came off on 
the 9th of October, at Flushmj, and were similar 
in their character to those the Institute has got up, 
with one exception, for the last eighteen years. 
We consider them a complete farce, and unattended 
with the slightest improvement whatever. Nor do 
they establish a single important principle. 

The cattle show came off on the 14th and 15th of 
October, and on the whole was a prime one. There 
were a large number of first rate working cattle ex- 
hibited, principally from Connecticut ; some good 
Durhams ; a beautiful display of Devons, by Mr. 
Colt, of Patterson, and choice Ayshires and Alder- 
neys. Mr. Bathgate showed a very fine cow, and 
a great milker, a cross between the Durham and 
Ayrshire. The genuine natives were fewer than 
ever, being rather shy to stand up alongside of the 
improved breeds. One most superb fat ox was 
exhibited. He was bred by Mr. Le Roy, of Living- 
ston County, and fed and shown by Mr. Ol3rphant 
He is a cross of the Dutch and Durham. He 
weighs a trifle over 2,700 lbs. He carried a su- 
perb brisket, and in other points was quite superior. 
The match horses were superb, and in considerable 
force. As for sheep, the show was rather slim. 
A curious-looking animal was on the ground, a 
cross between the Merino and long-wooL His 
fleece was 5 or 6 years old, and along the sides 
measured 22 inches in length. It was most extra- 
ordinary. The swine were a good show. One fa- 
mous porker present weighed 1,080 lbs., and some 
of his progeny there bid £dr to rival him in dimen- 
sions. If any one wants big hogs, now let them 
speak. They can have choice pigs for $25 to #30 
per pair. 

Lectures, speeches, music, fire- works, and other 
entertainments followed each other in regular suc- 
cession, nearly every evening during the fair, 
and on the whole the thing passed off with 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FARMERS, 
GARDENERS, AND SILK^ULTURISTS. 

This branch of the American Institute held its 
first meeting, agreeably to the announcement in our 
last number, at Mecfaianics' Hall, on Monday, the 
12th of last month, and continued in session until 
the Friday following. General H. A. S. Dear- 
born, of Massachusetts, was chosen President; 
John Ogden, of New Jersey, and A. P. Byram, of 
Kentucky, Vice Presidents ; and D. J. Browne, of 
New York, and Thompson C. Mann, of New Jer- 
sey, Secretaries. 

The Convention was opened by an eloquent ad- 
dress by the President, setting forth the aa vantages 
of agriculture, and its kindred pursuits, with many 
interesting facts connected with science, and the 
benefits uerived from our agricultural institutions. 
The principal topics for discussion during the ses- 
sion were as follows : — 

WashingtorCs Department of Agriculture, — Mr. 
Meigs moved that a committee of thirteen be ap- 
]K>inted for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the establishment of " Washington's Agricul- 
tural Department of Government," and the following 
fentlemen were chosen :^-Henry Mei^s, of New 
'ork ; A. P. Byram, of Brandenburgh, Ky. ; Moses 
B. Coe, of NeAvark, N. J. ; Martin Ellsworth, of 
Windsor, Ct. ; Judge Tiflany, of Monteomery Co., 
N. Y.; James Darrach, of Orange Co., N. Y. ; 
William J. Gilchrist, of Saratoga Co. N. Y. ; Peter 
H. Brink, of Saugerties, N. Y. ; Jacob D. Van 
Winkle, of Hudson Co., N. Y. ; Jenison G. Ward, 
of Fulton Co., N. Y. ; Dr. L. A. Smith, of Essex 
Co., N. J. ; Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, of Roxbury, 
Mass. ; and Dr. R. T. Underbill, of New York, 

Mr. Meigs, Chairman of said Committee, subse- 
quently presented a Report, accompanied by a Cir- 
cular addressed to County Agricultural Societies, 
urging them to memorialize Conarress to establish 
such a Department. The last words of Washington 
on this subject were as follows : — 

" It will not be doubted that, with reference 
'* either to individual or nationsd welfare, a^riciil- 
*' ture is of primary importance. In proportion as 
** nations advance in population and other circum- 
*' stances of maturity, this truth becomes more ap- 
*' parent, and renders the cultivation of the soil more 
** and more an object of public patronage. Institu- 
" tions for promoting it grow up, supported by the 
'* public purse ; and to what object can it be dedi- 
" cated with greater propriety ? Among the means 
** which have been employed to this end none have 
<* been attended with greater success than the esta- 
** bUshments of boards, composed of proper charac- 
" ters, charged with collecting and dif^sine infor- 
** mation, and enabled by premiums and small 
** pecuniary aids to encourage and assist a spirit of 
** discovery and improvement. This species of 
' establishment contributes doubly to the increase 

of improvement, by stimulating to enterprise and 

experiment, and by drawing to a common centre 
<* the results, everywhere, of individual skill and 
** observation, and spreading them thence over the 
•* whole nation.*' 

Experimental Garden in Hwrida. — Mr. Samuel 
B. Parsons offered a Resolution on the ** Expedi- 
ency of establishing an Experimental Garden in 






Florida for the Acclimatization of Foreign Trees 
and Plants," which was referred to a committee 
consisting of the following persons : — General H. 
A. S. Dearborn, of Massachusetts; Samuel B. Par- 
sons, and Dr. William W. Valk, of Flushing, L. 
I. ; Rev. R, Randolph Gurley, of Washington, D. 
C. ; and Robert L. Pell, of New York. 

General Dearborn, in behalf of said Committee, 
read a very able report, pointing out the immense 
advantages which may ••ccrue to the whole 
Union, from the introduction and culture of the 
plants of the tropics and of the temperate zones, 
not indigenous to the United States, that may be 
rendered subservient to the interests of the me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry of the conn- 
try. It was ^contended that the establishment of 
such « garden would increase the variety and 
value of our exports, to well as afford aliment, and 
augment the number of species of fruit, forest, and 
ornamental trees or shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 
The favorable disposition of Congress to found a 
Botanic Garden in Florida, has been emphatically 
illustrated, by the liberal grant of a large tract of 
land to Doctor Ferine, several years since ; but that 
intelligent, adventurous, and zealous naturalist, 
having been unfortunately slain by the savages, 
daring the Seminole war, just as he nad commenced 
the , transplantation of numerous tropical plants, 
which he had procured in Central America and 
Mexico, the great object of the government, in 
affording assistance to that patriotic man, was, thus, 
suddenly frustrated ; but it is to be confidently pre- 
sumed, that^ an equally liberal mitronage will be 
I again extended, and in such an dBcient manner, as 
I to render the realization of the important projects, 
I for the acclimfitization of foreign plants, as certain 
as it is desirable. The Report ended in recom- 
mending the following resolutions, which were 
adopted : — 

Keeolved, That the American Institute be re4ue8t« 
ed to memorialize Congress, to adopt such mea- 
sures, as may be deemed most expedient, for the 
establishment of an Expertmenfol Botankal Cfardent 
in Florida^ for the Acclimatization of Tropical and 
other Foreign Trees and Plants, and for the distribu- 
tion among the several States, in such a manner as 
will best subserve the interests of each. 

Resoivedy That the American Institute be also re- 
quested to correspond with the Agricultural, Horti- 
cultural, and Botanical Societies, throughout the 
United States, on this subject, and ask their eene- 
rous co-operation, by tiansmittinff memorials to 
Congress, of a like import to that, designated in the 
foregoing resolution. 

General Mercer, on invitation from the chair, 
rose, and said he cheerfully responded to the request 
made on the part of the Convention, and proceeded 
to state that he had resided and travelled six yeah 
in Florida, and could speak with experience on the 
soil, climate, and capabilities of that country. It 
has a soil, he said, varying from the lightest sand 
of the most sterile kind, to the richest alluvial ; and 
from its evergreen forests, which change but little 
in their temperature, from summer to winter, and 
the Gulf stream that runs by, hugging, as it were, 
almost its entire coast, its climate is less vari- 
able than that of any other portion .of the United 
States. The orange and the delicate lemon are 
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seldom injured by the frost The olive and the soft- 
shelled almond arrive at perfection there, but the 
apple, the pear, and the Spanish chestnut not, on 
account of the continued heat. He considered that i 
the project of an experimental garden in Florida, was I 
practicable, and would be attended with beneficial ' 
results — that trees and plants of the choicest, and 
of the most useful kinds, could gradually be accli- 
mated there, from every region of the globe. But 
as to receiving aid from government, he thought 
that in the present temper of Congress, nothing of 
the kind could be hoped for — yet they might be dis- 
posed to grant a tract of land. It was his belief 
that the project could be carried into effect by pri- 
vate enterprise, and for one he was willing to con- 
tribute to Its support. The sum necessary to com- 
mence operations, he said, need not exceed $1,000 
per annum. 

Supposed Rffects of the Gaset of Brick-kilns on 
Vegetation.'Jjr. Underhill described what he con- 
ceived to be the ** Noxious Effects of the Gases of 
Brick-kilns on Fruits and Vegetation," which led 
to Uie appointment of a committee to report on the 
nature of said effects, if they exist, and to institute 
inquiries as to a remedv, &€., whereupon the fol- 
lowing were chosen : — ^Martin' Ellsworth, of Con- 
necticut; Dr. R. T. Underhill, Professor James 
Renwiek, and Dr. J. R. Chilton, of New York ; Peter 
H. Brink, of Saiwerties, N Y. ; James Darrach, of 
Orange Co., N. yT; and Stephen Haight. 

Progress of Silk-Culture in the United States. — 
Gkneral Dearborn suggested the expediency of ap- 
pointing a committee to report on the " Culture of 
Silk" in this country, which was adopted, and the 
following gentlemen were chosen : — A. C. Van 
Epps, of New York; J. B. Hyde, of Long Island; 
J. M. Sununy, of Lancaster, Pa.; and H. P. Byram, 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Van £ppB, Chairman of said committee,. read 
a report on this subject, stating that it is a matter 
of regret that a branch of industry so evidently and 
intimately connected with our interests as a nation, 
and which, at the same time, has been so fully 
tested in every latitude of our country, should ad- 
vance so slowly, and elicit the energies of so few 
of our people. The committee go on further to 
state, emphatically, that they believe no other 
country or people are so well calculated to perfect 
the whole silk business, as our own, and that the 
chief obstacles, are altof^ether artificial. They in- 
timate that unwise l^islation on the part of the 
general government, and the want of suitable en- 
coamgement from State authorities, are the chief 
reasons why this branch of industry has never 
been more extensively prosecuted. In accordance 
witli thes» views, they begged leave to adopt the 
following Resolutions : — 

Resolvid, That we recommend the careful pK»> 
servation and cultivation of the Mulberry Trees 
now among us, and to increase them to a sufficient 
extent to supply a constantly increasing demand ; 
and that we urge upon every farmer the planting 
of at least one acre of trees, from the foliage of 
which one or more crops of worms may annually 
be fed, without interfering with the ordinary pur- 
suits of the farm. 

Resolved, That we view the change recently 



made by Congress in the duties on import&l silks, as 
altogether misjudged, and calculated directly to 
throw additional embarrassments in our way which 
we are altogether unprepared to surmount; and 
that unless a more judicious policy be adopted by 
the next Congress, the business generally must be 
immeasurably retarded, and in some of its branches 
utterly destroyed. 

Resolved, That we consider the practice of fami- 
ly reeling productive of irregular and imperfect 
raw silk, and thus greatly mterferine with the 
after uses to which such silks may oe devoted. 
Hence, we recommend the establishment of a regu- 
lar filature system, furnishing a cash market for 
all the cocoons produced, as the only effectual re- 
medy for this evil, and intimately and inseparably 
connected with the ultimate success of the enterprise 

Reserved, That we most earnestly urse upon the 
approaching Congress the importance of so correct- 
ing the duties upon both raw and manufactured 
silks, as to give such protection for us as to place 
us beyond the posstbility of injury from foreign 
competition. 

Resolved, That the establishment by Coogress of 
a national Filature Nursery Plantation and Cocoon- 
ery, in or near the District of Columbia, under 
the superintendence of a competent and experi- 
enced person, where individuals can obtain all the 
information necessary for prosecuting the reeling 
of bilk, the cultivation of the rhul berry-tree, and 
the successful nurture of the silk- worm, would be 
a measure of the utmost importance to every sec- 
tion of the Union, and calculated to advance the 
enterprise more than any other single instrumental- 
ity can do. 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of the Le- 
gislatures of the several States, each to offer imme- 
diately a liberal bounty for the production of 
cocoons, and that we regret that the State of New 
York should have refused, in opposition to the me- 
morials of a considerable portion of the people, to 
renew a bounty which has been fostering the busi- 
ness for six years past. 

Resolved, That we recommend to State and Coun- 
ty Agricultural Collets and Institutes, the import- 
ance of connecting with their operations a depart- 
ment for the culture of silk, under the direction of 
those qualified to give instructions on this branch 
of industry. 

Culture of the Orape. — ^It was moved by Dr. 
Underhill that a committee of three be appointed to 
report on the ** Culture of the Native Grape in 
Vineyards for Wine, and for the Table," which 
was adopted, and Dr. R T. Underhill, Charles 
Henry Hall, and Henry Meigs, of New York, 
were chosen. 

Dr. Underhill, as chairman of said Committee, 
offered a report in which was embodied the follow- 
ing resolution : — Resolved, That the culture of the 
Native Grape is a subject of primary impnortance, 
and that it oe recommended to all the agricultural 
associations in the Union to make experiments 
with the different kinds growing in their vicinity, 
in order to ascertain their properties, to test their 
qualities, procure seedlings from them, and by hirh 
cultivation to secure such varieties as will lay the 
foundation for successful culture. 
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Mr. Charles Henry Hall said that he could not 
concur in the opinion expressed in the report of Dr. 
Underhill that tne foreign gnpe is totall}r unsuited 
to the climate of the United States ; for, it was his 
belief that, with proper culture, in chosen localities, 
it could be brought to perfection. He couid not 
speak positiyely, however, on this point, but ex- 
pressed a desire that the Chairman shouM gire what 
mfoimation he possessed in relation to the subject, 
upon which General Dearborn rose and said that, 
in early Uf e, he attempted to cultivate the European 
grape in the open air, in Massachusetts, by nigh 
manuring^, pruning, smoking, &c., but could not 
succeed in obtainmg good fruit. He stated that, 
when his father was Minister, near Lisbon, he 
caused a selection of some cuttings of the choicest 
varieties of grapes to be made there,. by an experi- 
enced vine-dresser, with minute directions for their 
culture and management, which were sent home 
and planted in his garden near Boston, and after 
nurturing them with seven years* excessive care, 
no grapes were product, and at last he dug them 
up and threw them away. From personal obser- 
vation, ani long intercourse with persons from differ- 
ent parts of the Union, he unequivocally expressed 
it as his opinion that the foreign grape will not 
thrive in this countnr in the open air. 

Adjournment, — Mr. Robert Lawrence of New 
York, moved that this Convention be adjourned to 
the next Annual Fair of the American Institute, at 
such time and place as the managers may desig- 
nate, which was adopted. 

SHOW OP THE aUEENS COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This was held on the 9th of last month, at 
Flushing, and certainly was one of the most agree- 
able meetings we ever attended. It was made the 
more attractive by the plowing and spadine matches 
of the American Institute, being arranged to come 
off at the same time, near the show-ground. A de- 
lightful hour's sail up tiie East River into Flushing 
Bay, brought us to the town, where we found thou- 
sands of ladies and gentlemen already assembled 
there, and enjoying the festivities of the occasion. 

The show-ground was located in the heart of 
the village, near the Friends' Meeting House, and 
was ample and commodious. It was well fenced 
in, and all around the different kinds of stock were 
arranged, and showed to great advantage. In the 
centre of the ground a magnificent tent of 80 to 100 
feet diameter was pitchM* and within this was 
arranged a great variety of the flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, and seeds, of the season. In the centre of 
the tent stood the Temple of Flora. This was 
really one of the most beautiful and tastefully 
executed thines we ever saw. It was the handi- 
work of the fair ladies of Flushing, and did them 
great credit. Thousands of choice flowers were 
culled to adorn the Temple, principally from the 
gardens of Messrs. Winter & Co. But Flushing is 
a town ^fjhwerst and many of the private gardens 
contributed to form the Temple, and the pretty 
pyramids and bouquets which surrounded it. We 
doubt whether this show of flowers has ever been 
excelled in the United States. The dahlias particu- 
larly were very abundant and perfect Of the 
fruits, Messrs. Prince k Co. made the largest dis- 



play. Mr. Wm. H. Schermerhom contributed a 
ptate of new seedling peaches, very large and fine. 
They much resembled the Late Crawford, but are 
less elongated in shape. He has given them the 
name of the Rose Huk from his residence, where 
thev originated. We are not much of a connoisseur 
in domestic fabrics, but could not help noticing a 
curious counterpane, made by Mrs. Jesse Brown, of 
6,722 pieces! and a beautiful knit bed-spread, by 
the ingenious Mrs. Jander. Other curiosities there 
were in abundance, but we have not space to men- 
tion them. Among the stock present we counted 
37 yoke of superb working oxen, made up, we be- 
lieve, from the town of Flushing alone. This was 
just the same number as was exhibited in Auburn, 
at the late State Show, and they would compare 
favor&bly with them in appearance. The other 
animals present were respectable. Perhaps the 
most attractive after the bie team, were a pair of 
beautiful Shetland ponies in narness, about the size 
of stout Newfoundland dogs. 

Upon the whole the Queens County Show went 
off well. It was attended by several thousands of 
both sexes, and seemed to give general satisfaction. 
This Society is one of the most spirited and flou- 
rishing in the State. We are under obligations to 
its gentlemanly ofiicers for their polite attention to 
us while on the ground, and close our brief notice, 
by wishing them well through their arduous duties, 
and as good a show next year. 

THE PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 

NiME-TENTHs of the Community think winter the 
time for this purpose, but the reason assigned, 
*< that the sap is then in the roots," shows its 
futility, as it is evident to the most superficial ob- 
server that there is nearly the same quantitjr of sap 
in the tree at all seasons. It is less active in win- 
ter, and like all other moisture, is congealed during 
the coldest weather; yet when not absolutely 
frozen, circulation is never entirely stopped in the 
living tree. Reason or philosophy would seem to 
indicate that the period of the maturity of the leaf, 
or from the last of June to the first of November, is 
the season for cutting timber in its perfection. Cer- 
tain it is, that we have numerous examples of tim- 
ber cut within this period, which has exhibited a 
durability twice or tnree times as great as that cut 
in winter, when placed under precisely the same 
circumstances. After it is fellea, it should at once 
be peeled, drawn from the woods, and elevated 
from the ground to facilitate drying ; and if it is in- 
tended to be used under cover, the sooner it is put 
there the belter. Wood designed for fuel, will 
spend much better when cut as above mentioned 
and immediately housed, but as this is generally in- 
convenient from the labor of the farm being then re- 
quired for the harvesting of the crops, it may be 
more economical to cut it whenever there is most 
leisure. — AUen*s American Agriculture. 

Travklliko Aoknct. — Mr. J. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
is now travelling in the Southern States, as agent 
for our Agricultural Warehouse in this city ; also 
for the American Agriculturist. All moneys paid 
to him on our account we guarantee shall be pro- 
lerly applied, and all orders given through him will 
e faithfully and promptly executed by us. 
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-THE ALPACA.— No. 6. 

Introduction of the Alpaca into Europe. — The 

freatest number of llamas that were ever carried to 
lurope at one time, was a herd that arrived at 
Cadiz, in 1808. It originally consisted of thirty-six 
individuals, including the sorts called llamas, 
alpacas, and vicunas. They were brought from 
Lima, in Peru, and Concepcion, in Chili, to Buenos 
Ayres, by slow journeys of two or three leagues. 
They were fed on the road with potatoes, maize, 
and hay ; but when their supply of potatoes was 
exhausted they became so constipated, that it was 
necessary to afford them medical relief. Eleven 
only of the number arrived at Cadiz, of which two 
died there. These animals were carried to Europe 
as a present from Grodoy (Prince of Peace), to tne 
Empress Josephine; but they arrived just at the 

Seriod of his aisjprace, at the commencement of the 
panish Revolution ; and the populace, in hatred of 
their late minister, were about to throw the llamas 
into the sea. The governor of Cadiz, however, 
rescued them ; and they were given in chai^ to an 
eminent Spaniard, Don Francisco de Theran, who 
had a fine zoological garden at San Lucar de Barra- 
meda, in Andadusia. The French annies having 
subsequently traversed this province. Marshal 
Soult took the llamas under his care ; and Monsieur 
Bory de Saint Vincent, a distinguished French 
naturalist, who accompanied the army, studied their 
habits with great attention, and made some draw- 
ings of them, which were afterwards lost at the 
battle of Vittoria. He paid particular attention to 
the quality of their wool, and transmitted some 
specimens of each sort to the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris. It appears from the report of M. de Saint 
Vincent and Bon Francisco de Theran, that the 
fleece of the alpa-vigonia (the cross between the 
vicuna and the alpaca) is much longer and six 
times heavier, than that of any other variety. 

The first account of this interesting race of qua- 
drupeds as having been introduced into Britain, was 
that of the beautiful white and brown femde 
alpaca exhibited by Mr. Ooss, in the Surrey 
Zoological (Tardens, from 1810 to 1816, and is no- 
ticed and figured in page 217 of the present volume. 
In a letter to Mr. Walton, dated May 2d, 1843, Mr. 
Cums ^ives the result of his experience in regard to 
this ammal in the following words .* — 

** As you are desirous of having the result of my 
observations relative to* the alpacas which have 
fallen under my notice, I beg to say that the first 
one brought to this country came into my posses- 
sion after being for two years in that of Mr. De 
Tastet, of Halshead, inEssex, who exchanged it with 
— Tharpe, Esq., of Chippenham Park, neat New- 
market, for a pair of magnificent coach-horses. 
The latter gentleman kept it for about two years, in 
the hope that one might arrive from Peru of a dif- 
ferent sex, as he was anxious to breed from them in 
consequence of the fineness of their wool. IMsap- 

SoiuXiA in his object, I bought it of him for one 
uodred gninefis, and exhibited it about six years ; 
consequently it must have been eleven pr twelve 
years old when it died. 

" It was fonder of browsing than grazing. One 
remarkable fact I cannot help mentioning, and that 
is, that it never drank anything during the whole 



time I had it, though repeatedly offered drink. I 
fed it upon bran, oats, carrots, and hay ; occasion- 
ally in tne season with a little green tares. Its wool 
was about eighteen inches long, mixed with some 
trifling portions of hair. It was remarkably tame, 
and I may say affectionate. I have since had seve- 
ral others of various colon, some quite black, 
and others piebald, &c. Having had them so often, 
I let them take their chance in the stalls, nving 
them the opportunity of running into a ]madock, 
and they alwavs did wdl. The last pair I .had 
were peirfectly black, and I sold them to nfr. Adve- 
nant, who immediately took them over to the Kine 
of Bavaria. The late King of Wirtembuig, ana 
other continental monarchs, also had some of me. 
I think they might be introduced into some parts of 
this country with great advantage, particularly in 
the hilly parts of Scotland and £eland, where they 
could have an opportunity of browsing as well as 

grazing. Occasionally they will breed with the 
ama ; and a more el^ant animal than the oftpring 
cannot be imagined, but whether the latter will 
breed again, I ranuot say.** 

About the time Mr. Cfross was exhibiting his in- 
teresting specimen, the late Duchess of loric had 
four or fire llama and alpaca pets at OeUlands, 
where she took great delight in watching their 
sportive antics on the lawn, or contemplating their 
intelligent and expressive countenances, greatly re- 
sembling that of tne gazelle. They ran Uie chance 
of all exotics, whether animal or vegetable ; left to 
the care of servants who, when the master and the 
mistress are away, usually treat them as mere mat- 
ters of course, and often with a strong feeling of 
prejudice. When the Duchess died, these pets ne- 
cessarily were dispersed ; and, in all probability, at 
that eany period oreeding with them was deemed 
an impracticability. They, however, lived long 
enough at Oatlands to render it apparent that they 
are of a hardy race, although the old and plain- 
spoken park-keeper has more than once been neard 
to say, tnat, white under his charge, they were not 
in their proper element, the grass neing too frm — 
meaning too rich and good. 

SAUSAGE STUFPER. 




Sausaob STurna. — Fio, 78. 

This ingenious contrivance will save the labor 
of eight or ten persons in filling sausaffes, and the 
work is performed with the greatest facility, and in 
the most perfect manner. To those who have only 
a few sausages to make, this machine is certainly 
worthy of attention. Price $4.50 to $5. 

Do not forget to arrange your fail and winter's 
work so as to send your boys to school Be kind 
to your flocks, and semember the poor. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.---No.l. 

History, — The cuJtivation of Hslx has engaged the 
attention of mankind from the earliest ages, in 
almost every part of the globe ; and has continued, 
to the present time, a source of profit to the cu1ti> 
yator, and of employment to the people. Several 
lively allusions occur in the Sacred Scripti|res. 
*' The flax and the barley was smitten ; for the barley 
was in the ear, and the flax was boiled. But the 
wheat and the rye were not smitten, for they were 
not grown up." From this simple statement we dis- 
cover the accuracy of the Mosaic account, for in 
England also flax ripens before wheat Rahab hid 
the spies with the stalks of flax tlmt were laid in 
Older on the roof of her house. Now as a nice re- 
gard is paid to the order in which flax is laid to dry 
at the present time preparatory to scutching an^ 
spinning, doubtless hers wtfs placed upon the roof 
for similar purposes. Many cottiers in Ireland 
grow small patcnes of flax in their gardens, wkieh 
th^ prepare and spin for their own private uses. 

Solomon had horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yarn ; the king's merchants received the linen 
yam at a price. Job complained that his days 
were swifter than a weaver's shuttle. From these 
quotations we learn that flax was cultivated, pre- 
pared, spun into yarn, woven into linen, and consi- 
dered an important article of merchandize in those 
remote ages. Indeed, fine linen is frequently men- 
tioned amongst the ornaments of the Temnle at 
Jerusalem. ** The Egyptians," says Bel2oni, 
** were certainly well acquainted with linen manu- 
factures equal to our own, for in many of their 
figures we observe their garments quite transparent, 
and amone the foldings of the mummies he observ- 
ed some cloth auite as fine as our common muslin, 
very strong, ana of an even texture," which proves 
that their manufactures must have arrived at a 
neat degree of excellence. Pliny describes the 
different qualities of flax respectiyely produced by 
each country, with a particularity wnich argues 
that the manufacture of linen was already become 
an important branch of commerce to many nations. 

Flax was first introduced^ into England by the 
Romans. In 1175 it was classed amongst all tithe- 
able productions. In 1531 a statute was enacted, 
requiring that, under certain penalties, " for every 
sixty acres of land fit for tillage, one rood should be 
sown with flax and hemp-seed.*' From that period 
to 1767 many unsuceessful attempts were made to 
extend and improve the cultivation and preparation 
of flax. In the latter year several thousand pounds 
were proposed to be divided amongst the successful 
cultivators of the plant About the year 1798 a 
bounty of 4^. per stone was given to eudmanta for 
the growth of^fl^. " In 1810 a new method of 
dressing flax was proposed by Mr. Lee, who not 
only patented the invention, but obtained an act of 
JFmiament by which the specification of his inven- 
tion was ordered to be deposited in the Court of 
Chancery, to be kept secret from the public for 15 
months, and tiien to be produced only by order of 
die Lord Chancellor, and by him to be examined 

whenever occasion required Messrs. Hill 

and Bundy, in the year 1817, likewise patented an 
ingenious machine for breaking and rubbing flax ; 
but though this was said to have considerable 



merit as regarded its mechanical arrangement, the 
machine has not been found of greater practical 
utility than that of Mr. Lee." But this branch of 
national industry may not be said to have been 
thoroughly established before the formation of the 
Norfolk Flax Society, the first annual meeting of 
which was held on the 6th of January, 1843. The 
objects of this association are — 

Firstly. — By a partial alteration of the rotation of 
crops to increase the annual profits of the eulti* 
vators of the soil. 

Secondly. — ^By the introduction of flax* the coltare 
of which afibrds oonsideiable employment to wo- 
men and children, to add to the scanty eaniinga of 
the agricultural laborer. 

The third object we have in view is to open a 
new source of emplojrment for the manufacturers of 
the city of Norwich> and thus to relieve the distress 
so prevalent among the industriously-disposed poor 
of that ancidnt city. 

On the 3d of November, 1843, a National Flax 
and Agricultural Improvement Association was 
also formed at Ipswicn, for the purpose of aflbrding 
instruction and assistance in the cultivation of flax» 
the use of the seed to fatten cattle, box-feeding, 
summer-gianng, &c., &c.; on which occasion 
many specimens of flax and linseed of superior 
quality were exhibited from various counties, prov- 
ing that the soil and climate of Great Britain and 
Irdand are peculiarly adapted to the culture of 
the plant. 

From a series of experiments made during the 
past four years, and now in extensive operation* 
particularly in Norfolk, it has been incontesta* 
bly proved that a compound of flax-seed, with 
grain, pulse, or chaff, for ^ttening cattle, is far su- 
perior to foreign oil-cake ; and if used in connec- 
tion with box-feeding and summer-grazing, will 
enable every farmer in Great Britain to fatten more 
than double his usual number of stock, and render 
him forever independent of foreign aid, both for 
food for his cattle and manure for his land. 
Hence it will readily be seen that a more abundant 
supply of grain* meat, wool, leather, tallow, oi]» 
flax, and hemp, &c., &c.y must be produced, ai»d the 
merchant, the tradesman, the artisan, and the labor-^ 
er, reap proportionable benefits with the cultivators 
of the soil. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Tenants of the 
Earl of Erne's Estate in Ireland, Cant. Skiiuier, the 
benevolent and zealous Secretary of the hiah Flax 
improvement Society, addressed the meeting ; from 
whose speech we take the following brief and im-' 
portant extract : — 

Three years since, the quantity of Irish flax grown 
was computed to be about 25,000 tons. The in* 
crease of value upon this amount effected through 
the exertions of the Society was, at the least, taking 
a general average, jSlO per cent., which would gain 
a sum of j&250,000 additional in circulation among 
our farmers. But, my Lord Erne, it is now under- 
stood by calculations, there will be fully 14,200 
tons of flax more in die markets this season than 
there was three years since, which, at the low rate of 
£45 a ton value, would give the sum of ^£643,050 ; 
and this, added to the above additional value, makes 
it cleariy appear that fully a million of money 
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above the usual expenditure will be retained in the 
country and expended in the home market this 
season, contributing thus to the welfare of the 
community at large. But to prove, my Lord, that 
this calcufation is not fallacious, we have positive 
corroboration of the fact, by taking the official re- 
turn of imports of foreign flax for the last four 
years, which shows a gradual decrease, and in a 
ratio commensurate with the Society's successful 
exertions to increase the growth and promote its 
better preparation at home. It was stated before a 
committee of the House of Commons in 1840, that 
the amount of the importation of foreign flax from 
all the Continent furnishing into Great Britain, was 
SO ,000 tona-j in 1841 it was much under this 
amount ; in 1842 it was in round numbers but 
67,000; and in 1843, 55,000 tons. Here we have 
facts substantiating the former views that we are 
gradually becoming more independent of the 
foreign supply ; and I can affirm on th^ experience 
of the past and practical knowledge acquired by an 
agriculturist abroad and at home, that no reason 
exists whatever why the whole quantity of the raw 
material required to keep our manufactories in full 
employment, may not be produced at home, both in 
quantity and quality, and thus the great drain of 
wealth, the purchasing of it from foreign countries 
(countries, too, with whom We have no reciprocal 
transactions), may be checked and circulated at 
home to the enrichment of our fanners, and weal 
of Ireland. Let there be, therefore, no cessation of 
exertion to raise the supply required, and be assur- 
ed that we have both the climate and the soil to 
grow it to any perfection, if but due skill and atten- 
tion are given to it But look at these specimens 
of flax, and those beautiful fabrics which 1 brought 
with me, as samples of what the Irish farmer can 
produce, and the Irish weaver can turn out. No 
country in the world can surpass them. This linen 
of 28vo» was woven near Lisburn, and this cambric 
at Lurgan— the prize pieces were even finer. The 
linen that obtained the medal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society wasdOvo, and will be presented to 
her Majesty. At the recommendation of the Flax 
Committee, the Royal Aj^cultural Society gave 
premiums iot yams at their late meetine, the object 
of which was to try if the description of yai-n made 
use of in the manufacturing of cambrics could not 
be furnished at home. It is of a quality the mill- 
spinning cannot produce, and some £30,000 worth 
has now to be imported annually for the cambric 
factories at Lurgan, Warringstown, and elsewhere, 
that are so successfully competing with and exclud- 
ing the French and other foreign countries from the 
English market. The result was most gratifying. 
Some forty specimens of spinning on the old system 
were sent in, and the lowest number of them was 
23 hanks to the lb., and up so high as 41 hanks. 
Now from 16 to 80 hanks to the lb. is what is re- 
quired, and if the count could be depended upon, 
and quality be equal, 40 hanks at any time would 
find a good market, and the poor industrious woman 
make tne value for her husband's fine flax of a lb. 
not worth 6i., amount to 20s. or 305. New re- 
sources are thus opening out for our people, and 
those of this fine country becoming daily further 
developed. In conclusion, I would just direct at- 
tention to these flax machines which Lord Erne has 



kindly taken as models for you. The beetline one 
will save you much labor, and no mill can do its 
work so well — the rippling combs, I hope also to 
hear will be in great use next season, even if you 
can afford to throw away the bolls of your flax, 
then take them off*, as no flax can be properly 
handled with them on. It should be done at the 
time of pulling, or if the flax is dried and stacked, 
then they must be tlire^died out carefully like grain, 
but without untying the beets. — Condensed from 
Warned Treaibe. 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Moss Rose {Rosi centifolia muscosd), or 
Mossy Provence Rose, is most probably an acci- 
dental sport or seminal variety of the common Pro- 
vence Rose, as the Old Double Provence Rose, 
which was introduced to England from Holland in 
1596, is the only one mentioned by early writers 
on gardening. If it had any claims to be ranked 
as a botanical species, the single-flowering Moss 
Rose would most probably have been the first 
known and described; but the single moss, as com- 
pared with the double, is a new variety. Tbe year 
1 724 is recorded by botanists as the date of its intro- 
duction, or rather of its being first noticed in Europe, 
and Miller mentions it in 1727. Some few years 
since a traveller in Portugal mentioned that the 
Moss Rose grew wild in the neighborhood of 
Cintra; but most likely the, plants were stragglers 
from some earden, as I have never seen this asser- 
tion properly authenticated. The origin of the 
Double Moss Rose, like that of the Old Double 
Yellow Ro§e {Rosa sulpliurea)^ is therefore left to 
conjecture; for gardeners in those days did not 
publish to the world the result of their operations 
and discoveries. As regards the Moss Rose this is 
a subject of regret, for it would be very interesting 
to know how and where this general favorite 
originated. Probably, when first noticed, garden- 
ing was of such small consideration, that the dis- 
covery of a rose, however remarkable, would not 
be thought worth registering. That it is merely an 
accidental sport of tne common Provence Rose is 
strengthened by the fact, that plants produced by 
the seed of the Moss Rose do not always show 
moss; perhaps not more than two plants out of 
three will be mossy, as has been often proved. 
Those that are not so are most evidently pure Pro- 
vence Roses, possessing all their characters. To 
show, also, the singular propensity of the varieties 
of Rosa centifolia to vary, I may here mention that 
the common Moss Rose often produces shoots en- 
tirely destitute of moss. Mr. Rivers makes mention 
of his having observed a luxuriant branch of the 
Crimson or Damask,' which is generally more 
mossy than the Old Moss Rose, tnat presented a 
remarkable appearance, being almost smooth. The 
next season it had entirely Tost its moss, and had 
produced semi-double flowers, the exact resem- 
blance of the Scarlet Provence. The White Moss 
is another instance of this singular quality, for that 
originated from a sporting branch ; the Mossy de 
Meaux is also a curious deviation, and the Crested 
Moss or Provence* is another ease in point It 
seems, therefore, very feasible, that Uie FroveneS' 
Rose, from being cultivated in Italy through so 
many ages, produced from seed, or more probably 
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front a sporting branch, the Double Mosa Rose.Ibat 
ifl, a DoQble Cabbage or ProTence Rose, corered 
with that slandular excrescence which we term 
IDOM ; this hrancher plant was propogsted, and the 
varie^ handed down to ns, perhaps as mnch or 
more admired in the present my as when flrsl dis- 
covered. These Roses always have been, and I 
hope always will be, favorites; for what can be 
more elegant than the bad of the Moss Rose, with 
its pare rose-color, peeping through that beanliful 
and uniqne envelope f 

The assertion advanced by some writers (hat this 
Rosa, when cultivated in Italy, ■' loses its mosM- 
nese almost immediately, through the influence of 
climate," is puerile, when the fact is so well known 
to OS that It retains this distinctive character at 
NewOrleariB, and at other localities far exceeding 
It^ in an approach to a tropical climate. 

The ancient variety which we have referred lo, 
called the Common Moss, Mossy Provence oi Red 
Moss Rose, is of a pure rose-color, and when in 
bod is surpassingly beaatiful. When fully expand- 
ed it is a fiae rose, but at that period, the moss 
being concealed beneath the petals, it no longer 
presents to the eye its distinctive attraction. Dur- 
ing nearly a century that this rose existed in En- 
rope, no new variety was produced, but of late 
years the greatest attention has been devoted to the 
production of seminal varieties, and the success has 
Seen so triumphant that not less than TO fine varie- 
ties have been produced, including some which 
bloom several times during the year, and others 
hybridized with the Rourbon and other classes of 

1 have, at great expense, imported the en- 

—Prine^i MaawU o/tht Roie. 



PRESERVATION OP POTATOES. 
Ip potatoes aie immersad for four or fire days m 
ammoniated water, containing an ounce of the 
common liquor anuuoniie to a pint of water, they 
will, on removal, be found to have their vegetative 
principle greatly checked, or altogether destroyed, 
so that they may be preserved throughout the year 
without the least deterioration of their general 
qualities. The temporary action of the ammoniain 
no way affects the potato beyond that of destroying 
its power of fpvwth; if, however, any change is 
produced, it is rather benellcial than otherwise, 
eomewhat improving the appearance and flavor of 
inferior potatoes, and giving Ihem a mealiness they 
did not possess. The transient nature of the appli- 
cation removes any suspicion of injury from the 
material employed, and it is all lost by evaporation, 
so that not'a trace remains behind ; nor could the 
most fastidious ever detect that the potatoes had 
been immersed in ammonia, so volatile is iis nature, 
so perfect its escape. The exportation of potatoes 
to foreign climates, chiefly within the tropics, is an 
object of importance ; and forthe comfort of sailors 
there is nothing in the way of diet greater (ban the 
luxury of a potato with their salt food. As a 
means of prolowlng their enjoyments, and adding 
lo the he&llhful diet of a aaa life, this moile may be 
adopted with advantage. The expense of immer- 
sion is very trifling, and they subsequently require 
to be Hpieaid in an airy situation to dry. Potatoes 
so treated, have been used after ten months' keeping 



in a warm kitchen closet, and were found to he per- 
fectly good. If the potatoes, instead of bring re- 
movedin fivedays, are continued in theammomaeal 
water for three weeks, the potato becomea .tough 
and shrivelled while in the liquor, and, when dried 
by exposure to the air, assumes quite a new form ; 
it appears consolidated, and its qualities are greatly 
lost, for oti bailing it assumes the appearance of 
sago, or starch, yet still firm, and retaining its form-, 
if used in the dry and uncooked state it hu a mealy 
flavor, and the properties of grain. There is no 
chemical change efiected in the potato, but merely 
a mechanical consolidation and extraction of mois- 
ture 1 for precisely the same efiect may be pro- 
duced byimmeming potatoes in a strong solstioo of 
salt and water, taking caie to remove bv subsequent 
ablution the whole of the salt, and tJiis requires 
some time, and repeated changes of water. — Edin- 
burgkJmiTiuUof Agruullart, 

BURBALL'S CORN-SHELLER. 



Bvrrall's Corh-Shelles. — Fio 79 
This truly labor-saving machine is constructed of 
various sizes, and is made entirely of iron. The 
upper part consists of a strong chamber or box, io 
which revolves a short cylinder or disk armed with 
namerous leeA, as. is aleo a portion of the inoer 
surface of the biox. The ears of com are dropped 
by band or otherwise, into the opening, a, and 
when the cylinder is set in motion by means of a 
crank or ouier power, the cob comes out at c, and 
the corn falls through a hole at b, perfectly shelled. 
A man and boy can shell five bushels in an hour, 
and if a steam or horse-power be applied, with pro- 
per flxturcs for feeding in the com, 100 bushels 
may be shelled in a day' We strongly recommend 
this machine to farmers, nolwithBlanains its cost, as 
an improvement in ^very respect over the common 
mode of shelling corn with a frying-pan or fire> 
shovel, by hand. Pric« (10 to S12. 
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POPULAR ERRORS— No. 2. 

Shrinking and swelling of Meat in the Pot. — 
When chilaren, we uscfd to be told that pork, beef, 
&c.» killed in the old of the moon, would shrink in 
the pot; and if in the nett, it would swell ; and a 
great many good, honest farmers, religiously ob- 
serred her waxing and waning quarters for their 
periodical packing. That some meat shrinks, 
while other swells, is a fact too notorious for cayil ; 
but that the moon is to be praised or blamed for 
this agency we most fully deny. The true cause 
of these cnanges is to be found in the manner of 
feeding the animals before slaughtering. An ani- 
mal tnat has been long and well fed, till the fat 
cells haye become fully charged with solid matter, 
will, on exposure to boiling water, absorb a portion 
of it, and consequently swell the dimensions of the 
flesh; whOe that which has been hastily or but 
partially fattened, will diminish in cooking from 
the abstraction of the juices which occupied the 
cayities or spaces between the lean fibres. This is 
the lohdle secret of the shrinking and swelling of 
meats. It will thus be perceiyea that one carcase 
of eoual weigl^ may differ materially in yalue from 
another of nearly the same apparent quality. This 
diflerence in yalue is equally manifest in the quality 
of fish and poultry. Eggs from well-fed hens are 
also much more rich and substantial than those 
1^ which are produced by hens sparsely fed. The 
latter will invariably be found meagre and watery. 
Horse^es — not for shoeing horses, but for 
'* keeping out witches," are still a staple article 
among the farmers of our country. Indeed, they 
haye not yet been entirely driven out of the printing- 
offices, for we saw a formidable one recently pro- 
tecting the only door to this domicil of the printer's 
devils. What particular style of shoe is necessary 
for the utmost emciency of keeping out witches, we 
are not advised; whether of concave, flat-toed, 
sharp-corked, ot what not; but we believe it 
should invariably be pretty dioroughly worn ; the 
older and the li^Iier the more emcaeious. We 
should think additional virtue would be imparted 
to it, if taken from a horse that had died of stran- 
gulation or some unknown disease ; and if from an 
old blind, spavined, wind-broken mare, that had 
slunk her foal, we presume entire impunity would 
be<6ecured. i * 

Reason and phimsophy have both been brought 
to b^ur on this subject, without success, for here is 
a Diactice above and beyond the reach of both. 
** Our fathers did it, and they are wiser than we, 
and nobody knows that it does not keep them ofl, and 
we shall do as they have done." As old horseshoes 
are not expensiye^and have been found a good sub- 
stitute for new hsmp, which is more saleable, and at 
a higher price, we commend the present practice 
over the older one, where hemp was almost entirely 
substituted. Oh, we forget, we belieye they did 
sometimes drown and burn witches as well as 
hang them. 

»Uine out Fruit Trees, — It is a great error that 
trees will not grow in any soil where they can 
spread their roots, provided the ground be first 
deeply plowed and well pulverized, or holes be due 
in it sufficiently large for the rools to spread, and 
then the proper elements be added, if ^ficient in 



them, to make wood and fruit. We can instance 
many a place in this vicinity, where it is said the 
pear or peach tree will not flourish. Now this is 
all gammon. We say they will grow, and that 
luxuriantly too, and beiir any quantity of fruit. 

A friend of ours, in Westchester, was told by his 
neighbors when he first set out his peach trees, that 
they would all die because the soil was not suit- 
able for them. He had little faith in such pnx'nos- 
tications, but went resolutely to work. Dug large 
holes — put a wide flat stone at the bottom— cut off 
the tap-root — ^manured the ground well — plowed it 
deeply — planted potatoes — ^then com — ^then put 
plenty of charcoal and lime about the trunks of the 
trees — ^then more manure and planted again in po- 
tatoes — and then sowed oats and grass seed. In 
five years from planting the peach stones, he had a 
large quantity of the finest quality of fruit, which 
his neighbors were very glad to beg of him, not- 
withi|tanding they had prophesied be ccmld not 
grow them. 

Another friend of ours, on the south side of Long 
Island, found a patch of stiff'soil, with an admix- 
ture of clay in it, not far from his residence. He 
set out pear trees on a poor sandy soil, and carted 
three loads of this stiff* soil and spread around each 
tree. In other respects he treated them and the soil 
vejy much as our Westchester friend did the peach 
trees. This was nine years ago. Now, he has 
plenty of choice pears, while his neighbors, for 
miles around, have not a single one, merely because 
they acted on the belief that neither the soil nor the 
climate was suited to grow them ! 

Comparative Value of Irish and Vuiginun 
Tobacco. — In the year 1829-30 the cultivation of 
tobacco in Ireland excited much attention among 
agriculturists, and several hundred acres of it were 
raised in different counties ; in consequence, the at- 
tention of the Royal Dublin -Society was directed to 
the subject, and the author was requested by a 
select committee of that body to institute experi- 
ments on tobacco with a view to determine some 
questions of a practical nature, as to whether its 
root contained nicotin, and in what quantity, and to 
ascertain the comparative value of Irish and Vir- 
ginian tobacco. 

The author's experiments were made on average 
samples of Virginian and Irish tobacco ; for the 
former he was indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Simon Foot, and for the latter to Messrs. Wild, 
Cuthbert, Cathweli, and Brodigan. From a num- 
ber of experiments the author was led to conclude, 
that the dried roots of Irish tobacco contain from 
four to &Ye parts of nicotin in 100 parts; and that 
one pound of good Virginian tobacco is equivalent 
in value to about twenty -four pounds of good 
Irish tobacco. 

After the author had finished his experiments, it 
was gratifying to him to be informed that some 
manufacturers estimate one pound of Virginian to- 
bacco eouivalent in value to about two pounds of 
lnsh,^Proceedings of the Btitisk Association. 

To Prevemt the smoking op a Lamp.— Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it well before 
you use it ; it will then bum sweet and pleasant. 
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TREATMENT OP MULEa 

" Gaston," on page 187 of the Agricuharist, 
gives his sad experience with stock, and mt^es a 
most lamentable lace of it, in beins ** the most un- 
fortunate people in the world." He gives you, I 
know, a faithful account of the how, that work- 
horses are generally treated — but I, for one, enter 
my caveat against the treatment, and say, no man 
has any right to accuse our Maker of partiality, 
who will treat stock id this manner. I here give 
you a true and plain statement how I do, and defy 
a man to visit the Hall and find anything to the 
contrary. 

My team turns out about 4 o'clock, these days, 
say, about daylight ; at 1 1 o'clock the horn sounds, 
wnich calls them from the field ; the mules are all 
turned into a lot, where my cows ^are fed and 
xailked, having in it a trough 50 feet long, under a 
roof, in which salt lies the year round, with ashes 
occasionally mixed therewith. 'Here the mules 
walk about, wallow, and rest until cool ; when 
they are turned into a horse lot adjoining, and 
driven in one corner to water ; they, of their own 
accord, return to the stable, where food is present, 
each one to his stall, there tied, curried, ana rubbed 
— ^my manger is never empty. At 2 o'clock, P.M., 
the horn again sounds, when the hands turn out, hav- 
ing watered again, and work until dark, when they 
return to the lot, and undergo similar treatment 

I use no racks, I use no lone; provender; and 
about half the time I use cob and corn meal ; prp- 
vender and the latter is thoroughly eprinkled, so as 
to be damp, with a weak brine. I feed about one 
week with the meal above mentioned and cut 
stuff— being fodder, millet, hay, and shucks — 
Another week on com and cut stufiT. My troft — 
(Webster says trough)— is 2 feet wide at bottom, ] 
foot deep, 2$ wide at top, and 5 feet long, with a 
partition of about 20 inches for corn ; it is cleaned 
out of everything, once a week, and when wet stuff 
has been used is well cleaned out with a cloth wet 
in brine. 

This is my mode — and I was born and rai.sed in 
this glorious South, and here mean to live and die 
— and, by the by, except one mule, I have not had 
a case of colic, since the Sheriff, et id omne genus, 
drove me outof fine doings in 1839, to attend to 
this small business. I say now to friends,^ North, 
South, East, and West, I do not in truth consider 
there is anything in this, but system, and believe it 
was my profession that gave me tliis, which leads 
me to say, as I do believe, that the doctors o{i Ame- 
rica are bound to be as useful men to this country, 
in {giving more system to the science and art of 
agriculture as any other class. I «m proud of my 

rrofession, and proad of my country, and say that 
may stimulate my brother chips to greater exer- 
tion, and that my brethren of this clime may profit 
thereby, as well as by my feeble pen. 

M. W. Phiups. 
Edioardf Dep&$, Miss., June 15t/t, 1846. 

I&isH MoD£ OF BoiLiKG PoTATOfis. — Wash the 
potatoes dean without breaking or cutting the 
skins. Drop them into a pot of boiling waiter, 
adding a little salt, and let them remain until suffi- 
ciently soft for a fork to be easily thrast through 



them. Pour off the liquid in which they have been 
boiled, and dash in cold water in its stead. Let the 
potatoes remain two minutes; pour off the cold 
water ; place them over a slow fire, with the pot*lid 
partially removed, and let them steam until nearly 
dry. Then peel, and place them on the table in an 
open dish. * 

GARDENING^No. 9. 

Of the Agency of the Atmosphere in Vegetation. — 
The atmoepnere is composed principally of water, 
carbonic acid gas, oxyjpen, and azote. The 
quantity of water that exists in the air, as vapor, 
varies with the temperature'; the hotter the weather 
the greater the quantity. At 50<^ of Fahrenheit 
one-nftieth of volume, or about one-seventy- fifth of 
weight of the ai^ is yapor ; while at 100^, the 
vapor is one-fourteenth in volume, or one-twenty- 
first in weight It is a beautiful feature in the eco- 
nomy of nature, that aqueous vapor is most abun- 
dant in the atmosphere when it is most needed for 
the . purposes of life ; for, in very intense heats, 
when the soil is dry, the life of pWts seems to be 
preserved by the moisture in the air, which is ab- 
sorbed by ihe leaves. 

The quantity of carbonic acid gas in the air 
is very small; probably, where there is a free dreii- 
lation, not to exceed the one-fiftieth part. The 
principal eonsumptioh of the carbonic acid i& the 
atmosphere seems to be in affording nourisBment 
to plants ; and some of them appear to be supplied 
with carbon chiefly from this source. The action 
of the atmosphere on plants differs at different 
periods of their growth, and varies with the difilr- 
ent stages of the development and decay of their 
organs. If a healthy seed be moistened, and ex- 
pcMed to the air at a temperature not below 45^, it 
soon germinates, and shoots forth a plume which 
rises upwards, and a radicle, which descends. 
Seeds are incapable of germinating, except when 
oxygen id present. From this it is evident that, in 
all cases ot semination, the seeds should be sown 
so as to be fully exposed to the influence of the 
air ; and one cause of the unproductiveness of cold 
clayey adhesive soils is, that the seed is coated 
with matter impermeable to air. Any seed not 
fully supplied with air, always produces a weak 
and diseased plant. 

Dew is the moisture insensibly deposited from 
the atmosphere, on the surface of the earth. This 
moisture is precipitated by the cold of the body on 
which it aj^pears, and will be more or less abun- 
dant, not in proportion to the coldness of that body, 
but in proportion to the existing state of the air m 
re^rd to moisture. 

Kain is considered to be the result of the elec- 
trical action of the clouds upon each other. The 
quantity of rain varies with the latitude. The 
wanner the air, the greater is the quantity of vapor 
precipitated ; hence the reason why rains are hea- 
vier in summer than in winter, and in warm coun- 
tries than in cold. There are some countries 
where it scarcely ever rains. For example, in 
South America^ the clouds seem to be checked in 
their progress from the Atlantic, by the Andes; and 
while the sides of the mountains are deluged with 
frequent showers, the plains of Peru and Chili, 
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west of them, are entirely destitute of rain. Such 
countries are watered entirely by mountain streams, 
and by the dews, which are yery heary. The 
ayersf e quantity, in different latitudes, as stated by 
Humboldt, is as follows : — 



Mean Temp. 
Under the Equator, 81.5 

North Latitude, lO^* 79.25 

« •* 4d*=» 68. 

" « 60« 38| 



Rfiin. 

96 inches. 
80 " 
27| " 
17 



tt 



Water is absolutely necessary to the economy of 
vegetation in its elastic and fluid state, and also in 
itB solid form. Snow and ice are bad conductors of 
heat ; and when the gr&und is covered with snow, 
or the surface of the soil or of water is frozen, the 
roots or bulbs of the plants beneath are protected by 
the congealed water irom the influence of the atmo- 
sphere, the temperature of which, in northern win- 
ters, is usually very much below the freezing 
point; and this water becomes the first nourish- 
ment of the plant in early spring. 

Cf Manures, — Every species of matter capable 
of promoting the growth of vegetables, may be con- 
sidered as a manure. Decaying animal and vege- 
table substances constitute by rar the most import- 
ant class of manures, or vegetable food. Vegetable 
and animal substances deposited in the soil, are 
consumed during the process of vegetation ; and 
they can only nourish the plant by sSbrding solid 
matters capable of being dissolved in water, or 
gaseous suostances capable of being absorbed by 
Uie fluids in the leaver of vegetables. The great 
object, therefore, in the application of manure, 
should be to make it afford as much soluble matter 
as possible to the roots of the plants, and that in a 
slow and gradual manner, so that it may be entirely 
consumed in forming its sap and organized parts. 

Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, oily, and 
extractive fluids, are substances that in their un- 
changed states contain almost all the principles 
necessary for the life of plants ; but there are few 
cases where they can be applied as manures in their 
pure forms. All green succulent plants contain 
saccharine, or mucilaginous matter, with woody 
fibre, and readily ferment. They cannot, there- 
fore, if intended for manure, be used too soon after 
their death. Hence the advantage of plowing in 
green crops, whether natural or sown K>r the pur- 
pose; they must not, however, be turned in too 
deep, otherwise fermentation will be prevented by 
compression and exclusion of air. Green crops 
should be dug in, if it be possible, when in flower, 
or at the time the flower begins to appear ; for it is 
at this period that they contain the largest quantity 
of easily soluble matter, and that their leaves are 
most active in forming nutritive matter. Yeast is 
one of the most powerful and durable of all ma- 
nures. Unfortunately the article is too expensive 
to be much used for this purpose, but it will well 
pay for a trial on fine plants. 

Fish forms a powenul manure, in whatever state 
it is applied; but it cannot bo used too fresh, 
though the (quantity should be limited The skin 
of the fish is principally gelatine, which, from its 
slight state of cohesion, is readily soluble in water ; 
they contain also fat or oil» either under the skin or 



in some of the viscera, and their fibrous matter 
contains ail the essential elements of vegetable 
substances. 

Bones are also much used. These are ground 
in a mill and applied to the land in the form of 
powder or dust. 

S^i-weed is much used on the sea-coast as a ma- 
nure. It is very transient in its effects; but is 
nevertheless of much value in situations where it 
can be obtained. The most common method of 
using it, is to convey it directly to the land, and 
apply it fresh as a top-dressing to the growing 
crops. If not applied in its recent state, it should 
be formed into a compost with dung, or with a 
mixture of that and earth. 

Peat is a substance which may be used as a ma- 
nure ; but ujiiess freed of its acid principle it may 
remain for years exposed to water and air without 
undergoing decomposition, in which state it can 
afford no nourishment to plants. It should, there- 
fore, be made to undergo decomposition before it is 
applied to the soil. This may be done by long ex- 
posure to the air, or by mixing it with newly-made 
and completely slacked lime, which decomposes the 
woody fibres, and forms a kind of compost which 
is of some value. Amongst excrementitious solid 
substances used as manures, one of the most power- 
ful is the dung of birds that feed on animal food, 
particularly that of sea-birds. This ^uano which is 
used to a great extent in South Amenca, and which 
has attracted much attention in this country for a 
few years past, is the manure that fertilizes the 
sterile plains of Peru. It exists abundantly in the 
small i.Hlands in the South Sea, and appears as a 
fine brown powder. 

Liquid manure, being the drainin^s of the stables, 
is a strong fertilizer. If applied to corn when 
sprouting or just before a rain, it has an effect 
which no other manure has. It destroys insects, 
and throws a surprising degree of vigor into the 
crops. 

The dung of horses, oxen, and cows, is found 
to contain matter soluble in water, and that it gives 
in fermentation nearly the same products as vejj^e- 
table substances, absorbing oxygen, and producing 
carbonic acid gas. This snoulu always be made to 
ferment in the soil, or should be formed into a com- 
post by the addition of one-half leafy mould. 

L. 1*. Talbot. 

How TO INCREASE THE FrUITFUUiIXSS . OF OR- 
CHARDS. — Alkaline, or ammoniacal preparations, 
have been applied to young trees, as well as to old 
ones, for the purpose of stimulating their growth, 
and accelerating tneir Iruitfulness, such as white- 
washing iheiT trunks and branches, rubbing them 
with soap-suds, and spreading round their roots 
lime, gypsum, charcoal, soot, ashes, &e.; and 
** human urine,*' says Columella, ** which you 
have let grow old for six months, is well fitted for 
the shoots of youn^ trees. If you apply it to vines, 
or to young apple-trees, there is nothing that 
contributes more to make them bear an abundance 
of fruit ; nor does this only produce a greater in- 
crease, but it also improves both the taste and flavor 
of the wine and of the apples." 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE COTTON CROP 

BY INSECTS. 

The caterpillar, cotton worm, cotton moth {Noc- 
tua xylina), or chenille of the French West Indies, 
Guiana, &c., has utterly blighted the hopes of the 
cotton planter for the present year, and produced 
most anxious fears for the future. I have heard 
from the greater part of the cotton-growing region — 
the news is all alike — the worm has destroyed the 
crop. I have no idea that any considerable portion 
of any State will escape. 

This destroyer has cut off the crops, in different 

Earts of the country, several times, but has never 
efore appeared so early in the season, the plant 
being at the same time so unusually backward. In 
1840, these insects did not appear, in Southern 
Mississippi, until just before the first frost In 
1844 they commenced the work of destruction about 
the 1st of September. During both of these years, 
the crop was well matured, the fields being as white 
as at any period whatever, after the worms had 
stripped off the leaves. The present year, the crop 
is unusually backward ; at least four weeks later 
than usual . W e have but just commenced picking ; 
tisnaliy b^inning about the last week of July, or 
the first of Au^t At this moment, everv field 
within this region of country, say south of Vicks- 
burg, is stripped of everything but the stems, the 
larger branches, and a few of the first bolls, already 
too hard for the worm*s power of mastication. 
The full-grown bolls, not yet become hard, are 
completely eaten out, a circumstance I have never 
heard of but once before, in 1825 — (See Southern 
Agriculturist, vol. 1, page 207). The fields present 
a most melanchoiy appearance. Looking from the 
bluff at Natchez, across the river, to those fine 
plantations back of Vidalia, nothing is to be seen 
but the brown withered skeleton of the plant. 

The natural history of an insect so destructive to 
a crop of such great value to the world, must cer- 
tainly be of the utmost importance tathe growers of 
that crop. In fact, it is indispensable that a united 
general effort should be made to check their in- 
crease, if indeed that be possible, if cotton-growing 
is to be continued. And to do this, we must have 
a thorough knowledge of their nature and habits. 

Although this caterpillar has been but too well 
known to the planters, in different parts of the 
South, ever since 1793» when they first appeared in 
Georgia, their ravages have been partial, and their 
appearance at long intervals. No longer ago than 
1834, IVlr. Spalding states (Southern Agricultutist, 
vol. 8, page 42) that " these destructive visitations, 
judging from the past, may be expected once in 
about seven years." In this part of the country, 
the belief was so general that Uiey only came once 
in four years, that few would believe that the cater- 

Siflar was really amongst us. The more so, as 
uring the first eight or ten days of tbeir life, of 
such weather as we have had this summer, they, 
like the silk-worm, eat comparatively little. After 
that, they consume two or three times tbeir bulk in 
a day, and will devastate a field, however large, in 
three days of warm weather. Seven years after 
their first appearance in Greoigia, " they commenced 
the work of devastation in South Carolina. In 
1804, the crop, which would have been devoured 
by them, was, with the enemy, effectually destroyed 



by the hurricane of that year. In 1825 (between 
1804 and 1825, their depredations were only occa- 
sional, and then confined to particular fields) the 
visit of the worm was renewed, and its ravages 
were universal and complete. In 1827, '29, •33, 
'34, '40, '41, and '43, the Lower Parishes generally, 
in particular locations, suffered greatly by its depre- 
dations. The injury that has been done by th<» 
caterpillar is almost incredible. In one week they 
have denuded of its foliage every stalk in the largest 
field. In the Bahamas, between March and &p- 
tember, 1788, no less than 280 tons of cotton, on a 
moderate scale, were devoured by this worm. 
Among the causes of failure of tibe crop in that 
quarter, as ascertained by answers of the most in- 
telligent and experienced planters to questions pro- 
posed by the House of Assembly, the most promi- 
nent is the destiuction by the chenille. The same 
cause produced the abandonment of the gosB3rpium 
culture in several of the West India Islands."^ 

In Guiana, the chenille has greatly lessened the 
amount of cotton made. For an interesting, though 
somewhat erroneous and speculative account of 
their ravages there, and otner matters connected 
with their appearance and disappearance, preven- 
tives and checks to be used, &c., see the Edinburgh 
Ency., Article — Cotton. 

In the Southwest, they have appeared at intervals 
ever since 1804. I cannot learn, hoi^ever, that 
they have ever done. serious injury to the crops be- 
fore the present year, except on Red River. There 
they have paid their visits more frequently, and in 
greater numbers, greatly lessening the value of 
those splendid cotton-lands, and almost compelling 
their abandonment. They have never, before this 
Heason, commienced the work of destruction, else- 
where, until so late in the year, that the cotton was 
too well matured to be greatly injured, except by 
the ti'ashing of the fibre h-om the excrement and 
scraps of leaves dropped, and the numerous chry- 
salides wound up in it. Neither was a third crop 
of worms produced, to occasion the general, whole- 
sale destruction their early coming has caused 
this year. 

It was almost amazing to see the perfect igno- 
rance of the nature of sucn a scourge, displayed by 
the editors of both city and country papers, in their 
assurances to their readers, that ** the alarm excited 
by the appearance of the army worm (as they 
almost all erroneously called it) might now be laid 
aside, as their advices from the country stated that 
they had done less harm than was at first appre- 
hended." They were fast disappearing as cater- 
pillars, to re-appear as moths in eight or nine 
(lays, and leave, each pair of them, a progeny of 
from 500 to 1,000! 

The parent of these destructive myriads has been 
fully described by Say, at page 203 of vol. 1 of the 
Southern Agriculturist, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. The greatei number of your readers will, 
perhaps, better understand my plain, farmer-like 
account of them. 

The moth is about three-fourths of an inch in 
lene;th, and of nearly the same breadth at the points 
of tne wings, when at rest ; the color an ashen-grey. 



* Saabrook's Memoir on the Cotton Plant; and 
Edwards' West Indies. 
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with an oliyaceous-bronze tinge. The outer or 
upper wing has three minute white spots along, and 
Close to, its outer edge ; the first anout three-six- 
teenths of an inch from the neck ; the others each 
an eighth of an inch below — still lower, is a kid- 
ney-shaped black or brown spot, shaded with 
waite, many times larger than the small white ones, 
a fourth one of which forms the upper end of the 
dark spot. Across the wings are several wavy 
purple lines, resembling the letter W. There is 
also a fringe of the same color, on the inner edge, 
and one of purple and grey at the end. The under 
wing, whicn is of a lighter color, is fringed in the 
same manner. The body is thick, and tapers to 
the end. The female is larger than the male, but 
otherwise they are much alike. Their duration of 
life is about five to seven days, durins which they 
may be seen, in the evening, flying about the blos- 
soms of Uxe cotton plant, the cow-pea, &c., 
feeding upon the honey of the flowers, sucking it 
up like the rest of their kind, through the long 
tube they keep coiled up, when not so employed. 
At this time, too, the female deposits her eggs, 
scattering them over the leaves of the cotton plant, 
attaching them, to the number of from two to six 
hundred, or more, to the lower side, by a very 
short thread. The egg is minute, almost transpa- 
rent, so that the color of the leaf gives it a green 
appearance. When detached, they are white. 

These eggs hatch in from two to five days, ac- 
cording to the weather, and some say the pnase of 
the moon; the young larvae are very minute, but 
immediately commence eating the leaves of the 
plant, and increase rapidly in size, attaining tiftir 
full growth of one and a half inches, in from four- 
teen to twenty days. During the first ten days of 
their life, they merely puncture the leaves, and eat 
round their margins, doing comparatively little in- 
jury ; and at this time, too, they moult or cast their 
entire skin, at least four times. After that their 
voracity is absolutely astonishing. They eat up, 
in three or four days, not only all of the leaf, but 
the calyx or sjjuares, the young and even fuU- 

Sown Dolls which are not yet hard ; and of these 
ey gnaw the outer rind, so as to cause the boll 
to rot This year, owing to the immature condi- 
tion of the cotton plant, they are able to consume 
all but the main stalk and the stoutest limbs ; so 
that what bolls they left» which were not thor- 
oughly ripe, are not maturing ; and in many fields, 
where the plant was still more backward, it is dry- 
ineup to the ground. 

The caterpillars difler in color ; some beins all of 
a light green, with some stripes of yellow ; but the 
general color is light green, with longitudinal 
stripes of yellow on the sides, and along the back 
two black ones, separated by a very narrow, clear 
line of white. What may be the cause of the dif- 
ference in their general color, I cannot say ; the 
markings, however, show that they all belong to 
the same family. They are studded all over with 
small, distinct black spots, from each of which a 
black hair grows. This caterpillar has sixteen 
legs — one j^air behind, eight in the centre of the 
body, and six near the head. It elevates the front 
hall of the body, when at rest, giving it a continued 
motion from side to side'; and when touched, it 
doubles up and jumps off to some distance. They 



give forth, when even few in number in a field, a 
peculiar sweetish odor, which is yielded neither by 
the worm nor the plant alone ; and which, when 
smelled by a planter, will not reacUly be forgotten. 
Their presence is thus easily and certainly detected. 
When it has attained its full growth, it places itself 
near one of the corners or lobes of the leaf, spins a 
few threads of silk, attaching them to the leaf in 
such a way as to draw up the edge, which it makes 
fast to the surface, formiujg a scroll, within which it 
undergoes its transformation to a pupa. When the 
leaf has been all consumed, they attach themselves, 
for this transformation, to the leaf of any plant 
within reach ; and, unfortunately, too often make 
use of the loose fibre in the open boll, for this pur- 
pose ; and being gathered with the cotton, are cut 
up by the gin, staining and trashing the cotton 
very injuriously. 

The pupa is black or dark brown, and shining. 
From the moment it begins to spin, until it issues 
from the pupa, a perfect moth, is from eight to nine 
days of warm, seasonable weather. But if un- 
usually cool, it extends to a longer period ; even to 
weeks. Hence, I am inclined to think, that it is in 
the pupa state the insect is preserved over winter. 
In fact, there is no doubt that many are thus saved 
—-the moths that are seen occasionally on a warm 
winter's day, having been hatched prematurely by 
the unseasonable warmth of the weather, and 
quickly perish from cold and want of food. But 
whether we at ail times receive our supply from 
this source; or whether (which I think quite as 
probable), they are not unfrequently brought on a 
gale of wind, from the West Indies, Mexico, or the 
coast of Guiana, will be difficult to decide. My ob- 
servations lead me to the conclusion, that after a 
steady cold winter, we have the caterpillar early, 
and m abundance ; and that after a mild or warm 
one, we have them, if at all, but partially, and late 
in the season. The pupa is frequently found dur- 
ing winter, safely sheltered under a scale of bark, 
between two evergreen leaves, under the splinter of 
a fence rail, or in a tuft of pine leaves. 

We find then, that during the summer, and par- 
ticularly if the weather be close, dark, and sultry, 
this insect increases and multiplies itself with great 
rapidity. One pair of moths saved over winter, 
actually produce in from four to five weeks, say 
400. If even half of that number escapes, we have 
in less than five, and often in four weeks, 40.000 ; 
which again produce 4,000,000, whose progeny 
would destroy a whole crop. And I suspect that 
the actual progressive increase is greater than even 
this would show. 

I have this moment received a note from my 
overseer on Cold Spring plantation, in Wilkinson 
County, in this State, from which you must permit 
me to quote, though unwilling to intrude myself or 
my own concerns. " The worms have finished the 
cotton. They have not left a leaf or young 6o// on 
it. I never saw cotton eaten so clean. I cannot 
make more than half a crop, if that." He is an ex- 
perienced cautious man, and had a remarkably fine, 
promising crop, though backward, of course, like 
every other this season, before the appearance of 
the ^vo^m. Thank heaven, I have plenty for my 
people to eat, at all events. The corn crop is gene- 
rally good, in this region. 
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I do not believe that the planter is any very great 
sufferer, so long as half a crop is made generally. 

There is another worm about which I should 
like to speak, but am not yet prepared, nor have I 
space here. It is known as the Bdl or Bore-wmtn. 
It commits great havoc on the young boll, eating 
out all of its contents, and, of course, destroying it. 
I suppose I speak within very safe bounds, wlien 
I say, that twenty per cent, of all xhe bolls formed 
upon the plant — you must know that not more than 
half the blossoms on a plant become bolls, but drop 
off, calyx and all, before they reach that stage — 
have been cut off by this worm. It is the larva 
of a moth. Of its history I shall speak when 
better prepared. It is most injurious in low, rich 
lands. 

I am, at this time, cutting a second crop of hay 
from my meadow, such as you never saw, I feel 
confident. I hope to get in a third crop, by and by. 

Thomas Affleck. 

Ingleside, Adams County , Miss., Sept. 9th, 1846. 

MANAQEMENT OF HONEY-BEES.— No. 6. 

The ground around and under the hives should 
he kept free from weeds and grass. A hard smooth 
surface is best, as many a weary bee, op returning 
home, fails in reaching the alighting board, and 
falls to the ground, in which case, should the 
ground be enciunbered with long grass and weeds, 
they might become entangled, and thus fall a prey 
to tne hosts of spiders that infest such places. Nor 
is it any better for the safety of the bees, to have 
the ground in a loose mellow condition, as is the 
case when the hoe is carelessly used in cutting up 
weeds. In this state of the soil, such bees as fsul to 
the ground, soon become covered with dust, and 
are unable to rise. The best way to kill the grass 
and weeds, is to saturate the ground in the spring 
with boiling hot brine, which will effectually put a 
stop to vegetation. This being done, lay a strip of 
board along in front of your hives, as a rising 
point for bees that return home heavily laden and 
fall around the hives, which often 4oes occur, and 
if you will take the trouble to watth' them, you will 
perceive that they often fail to ^et upon the wing, 
until they ascend some small emihenee, from whicn 
they take a start, and regain the hire^ This may 
be considered a small matter by' many, yet our 
success in every branch of business consists in our 
attention to the minutis of our object, which in the 
end shows forth a triumphant result. Suppose by 
our neglect of cleaning around our hives, we lose 
the small number of ten bees per day, the result 
would be as follows : — from the first oi April to the 
first of November, we have 214 days, and a loss of 
2,140 bees ! It is hy such means that so many fail 
in their success with bees, and eventually '* run 
out,** as it is termed. 

There is another consideration which merits our 
attention. Whoever has had a prosperous colony 
of bees, must have often seen large clusters of bees 
kanging in inverted cones from the bottom-boards ; 
and pernapshe has frequently seen them fall to the 
ground by their own gravitation, or the force of the 
wind. It is particularly necessary on this account, 
that the grass and weeds around the hives should 
be extirpated. Whenever I perceive any of my 



hives liable to such a result, I crop a few handfuls 
of grass and spread it directly under the hives, and 
whenever the clusters fall, they are protected from 
the dirt, and the bees adhere together (if at night or 
during a storm), till the rays of the sun call 
them forth. 

In the months of May and June hundreds of bees 
are seen running upon the ground, in a disabled 
condition, endeavoring to rise upon the wing, but 
without success. This always takes place during 
the height of the breeding season. For several 
years, 1 attributed it to the fighting of different 
stocks. I could see the bees engaged in deadly 
strife, as I supposed, but I have since found that 
what appeared to me to be a combat between bees 
of different hives, was only the turning out of 
doors of such imperfect bees, as had been brought 
into existence in their respective hives. This uict 
was shown by the removal of a hive, for the pur- 
pose of producing an artificial swarm. I founa the 
same quantity of disabled bees around the hive so 
removed, in a few ho^rs after its removal, showing 
that they had no connection with any other hive. 

I7i€ Enemies of Bees. — The moth, or universal 
enemy of the bee, is the only enemy that we need 
fear in this country. The wasp and the king-bird 
sometimes make navoc among them, but every 
enemy sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the wax-moth. Its first appearance is in May 
or June It is of a gprey or whitish color, similar to 
the millers that flit around the blaze of a candle, 
though not so large. It remains inactive during the 
day, but as soon as twilight sets in, it sallies forth 
from its hiding-places, and seeks out the weakest 
stock or swarms of bees for its operations. Hav- 
ing gained an entrance, it winds its way up the 
side of the hive that is the least protected, and 
having gained the summit, or a secure location, 
some distance from the bottom of the. hive, it there 
deposits its eggs upon the surface of the comb, 
which in a few days are hatched out, by the inter* 
nal heat generated by the bees, and become white 
worms or caterpillars. They at once commenca 
weaving around themselves a white silken sub- 
stance, as a protection against the bees. They then 
commence cutting away the combs and building 

?;alleries for their own use, from which they put 
orth'their heads for food in every direction. Their 
heads are covered by a helmet impenetrable to the 
sting of a bee. When Uie bees perceive these in* 
sects thus at work, they commence cementing them 
in, and confining them to their original location, 
and consigning them to starvation, which is easily 
done, if there are but few of them, but in cases of 
weak stocks, with constant lodgments of the moth, 
they are soon undermined, and giving up in despair, 
they either leave the hive, or dwindle away in 
inactivity. The symptoms of the depredations of 
the moth may be known by the falling of particles 
of comb upon the bottom-board of the hive, of a 
brown color. By hanging the bottom-board of the 
hives on wires, one can see at once whether his 
bees are in danger from the moth. The best tune 
to look is in the morning, and if you find a consi- 
derable covering of particles of comb, such as the 
gnawing of worms would be likely to make, and 
you find this for several mornings in succession, 
you may expect that the destroyer is at work. 



SAXON SHBE?. 



When ihe bee« become actire and the winds arise 
daring the day, this comb-duet is generally blown 
away, hence early in the morning is the time to ex- 
amine, nnlesa the stock ia so far anderminei] as to 
^ve evident signs of it at anv time. Another 9ute 
sign it in the inactivity of the bees. As soon as 
the moth geta the npper hand, tbe bees discontinue 
all operationa. Many of ihem will leave, and join 
neighboring hives, but a few will remain faithful 
to the last, and die at their posts. 

Every apiarian should be vigilant in looking to 
his hives in season, that he may at least save the 
honey, if not the bees, of his molhy hives. If 
taken in hand in seaaoii, he may. perhaps, save his 
bees, by driving tbem into a new hive ; but if the 
seaaon is far advanced, the bees would have no 
Time to build new contbe, and lay up a new Hlore of 
honey for winter, conseoaently, he may save the 
honey, and disperse the bees among his remaining 
stock, for there ore but few bees generally, under 
such ciicnmstances, and those few are but little in- 
clined to defend theii habitation, consequently the 
combs can easily be cut out by being properly jiro- 
tected by a bee-dress. But the great object is not lo 
know how to manage after the moth has destroyed 
the stock, but how to preiitat soch a result ; and to 
Ait «nd I shall now confine myself. Perhaps there 
is no part of the management of bees, upon which 



there has been such a diversity of opinion and ac- 
tion, as upon & prevention ofOu molk. Some have 
deposited a little aak under the comers of the 
hives. Others have recommended catching them in 
basins of sweetened vinegar. Others, again, have 
trumpeted forth grand discoveries in the formation 
of hives, that prevent the entering of the moth, and 
more recently, some one prelends that a lining of 
tint will frighten them away, or if they should de- 
posit their eggs within the hive, by placing the 
nives near the ground, they would not hatch out ! 
This is all moonshine. Jgive the moth every pos- 
sible facility to enter my hives. I open every side 
lo its ingress, with 48 inches of opening to every 
hive, yet they enter not. My hives are sunounded 
by scores of (hem in an evening, yet (hey stand im- 
pregnable. Not all (he ingenuity of man can ever 
invent, or prescribe a remedy sgainst (he moth, 
aside from the ability q^ the beet to defend themselve). 
Here lies the grand secret! A certain management 
of the bees, whereby they are enabled constantly by 
the force of physical ability and Dumbers to even 
prevent the entrance of the moth. This is the $ine 
qui non — the grand desideratum thai the world has 
been so long in search of, the philosoj^y of which 
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The Sftxon sheep it a va- 
riety of the pure-bred Merino, 
token originally from Spain, 
into Germany. It derives its 
name from the kingdom of 
Saxony, where great pains 
hare been taken in the im- 
provement of the qnalitr of 
the wool of the deacenilants 
of these Merinos, particularly 
in the Electoral flocks. Many 
contend that this improve- 
ment has been made to the in- 
jnry of the carcase and con- 
stitntion. In some flocks this 
may be true, but it is not so in 
all ; for an importation made 
from Saxony the past sum- 
mer, by Mr. Taintor, of Con- 
necticnt, showed as hardy, 
strong constitutioned, and 
well woolled sheep, as we 
have «Ter seen ; and their 
fleeoea were uncommonly 
heavy, fine, and even in qua- 
lity. This is a convincing 
proof that improvements may go hand in hand, and 
that for the sake of oblaining one superior quality, 
there is no necessity of sacrificing others. For our 
own part we have not it doubt, that Merino and 
Sazon sheep-breeders may in due time and by pay- 
ing proper attention, ^et as perfect forms (or their 
animals as the improverl Soulhdowns or Leicesters 
now ehow, and at'the same lime keep up the coa- 
stitntioa of their flocks, their weight of fleece, ani 
nnMwas of quality. 



StSOM SUEBP.— Fio. 80. 

The cut of (be above Saxon sheep is taksn from 
(hat e\cellent work, the American Shepherd, by 
L. A. Morrell. It is a spirited portrait m the best 
bred Saioosin point of form, though we shouM 
hive preferred one showing (hick wool on the 
Iczs and bead, as many of the breed do, as this is 
indicative generally of^ larger, closer fleeces, and 



rere first introduced into the United 
They are a valuable race, and 
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should be preserved and brej with cue. It is to 
Ihem that we are hereafter ta look for Buch fleeces 
aa can bear exportation to Eigland aod France, at 
a good profit These foreign countries cao pTOCUie 
the coarser qualifies of woo) elsewhere, and at a 
cheaper rate than the United States can at present 
produce them ; but in the Tery fine qualities, we 
are persuaded no country can compele with us, if 
we coDtinue Krowina; ibeni w.th the steady perse- 
Terance whicB uaualiy characterizes our most in- 
tetligeot and spirited sheep-maaera. 

IHOBCTS THAT PREY UPOH LOCUST-TREEa 



Locsst-Trke Boreh (Comui robinia).—'Fia. 81. 
The Robinia pseudacacia, in Europe, is very free 
from the attack of insects i but in those parts of the 
United States where this tr^e is cultivated, it 
preyed upon by three diaiinil apecies of borers, 
wood-eaters, ihc unchecked operations of which 
threaten an almost entire deilruction of Ih!s vaJu- 
able tree. Dr. T. W. Harris, in his " Report on thi 
Insects of Massachusetts injirious to Vezetalion," 
observes that, " One of ihe^ borers is a little red- 
dish caterpillar, whose dperationa are conftned to the 
small branches and to very young trees, in the pith 
of which it lives; and by. ila irritation it cauaes the 
twie to swell aroand the p»rl attacked. These 
Bwetlinra, being spongy,, and also perforated by the 
caterpillar, are wealterlhan Iherestof the b'" " 
whicn therefore ea3\ly brealciolTBt these pli 
My altempla to complete the history of this ii 
have not been successful hitherto ; and I can only 
conjecture that it belongs to tirt .^geriaiis, or pos- 
siblv to the tribe of Bombyces." In the same work, 
he describes a second kind of borer, called Clvtus 
uictus or the painted clvtus. " In the month of 
Seplember," he says, " these beetles gather on I 
locust-trees, where they maybe seen glitlerinff 
the snn- beams, with their gorgeoua livery of bla 
velvet and gold, contaiag up and down the trunks 
in pursuit of their mates, or to drive away their 
rirals, and stoppia^ every now and then to salute 
those they meet, with a rapid bowing; of the shoul- 
ders, accomjMtDied by a creaking sound, indicative 
oi recngnition or defiance. Having paired, the 
female, attended by her partner, creeps over the 
■lark, aearchiug the crevices with her antenna, and 



Stf 

dropping therein hei snow-white ^gs, in clualers 
of seven or eight together, and at intervals of five 
mhiutes, till her whole stock is safely stored, 
iggs are soon hatched, and the grubs imine* 
diately ourrow into the bark, devouring the soft, 
inner eubslance, that suffices for their nourishneat 
till the approach of winter, during which they re- 
main at rest in a torpid state. In the spring, they 
bore through the aap-wood, more or less deeply 
into the trunk, the general course of their winding 
and irregular passages being in an upward direc- 
tion from the place of their entrance. For a time, 
they cast their chips out of their holes as fact as 
they are made, but, after awhile, the passage be- 
comes clogged, and the burrow mbre or less filled 
with the coarse and fibroas fragments of wood, to 
get rid of which, the grubs are often obliged to opui 
new holes through th» bark. The seat of tOeil 
operations is known by the oozing of the sap and 
drooping of the saw-dust from the holes. Tho 
bark around the part attacked begins to swell, and 
in a few years the trunk and limbs will become dis- 
figured and weakened by large porous tumors, 
caused by the efforts of the trees to repair the inju- 
they have suffered." According to the obser- 
ons of a writer in the " Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural RepoailoT and Journal," vol. vi., Ihe larvn of 
this insect attain their full size by the 2Dth of July, 
soon after which they pass into the pupa stale, and 
are transformed into beetles early in Septeinb.er. 
The third claas of borera which attack this tree, ia 
the Xyieutes robinis or locust-tree carpenter moth, 
of Harris; or the Cossua robinin, described and 
figured by Profeseer Feck, in the fifth volume of tha 
" Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Jour- 
nal." According to Michaux, the ravages of these 
insects were first observed about sixty years ago j 
but their habits were not generally known before 
the year 1803, when ihey first attracted the atten- 
tion of Professor Peck, of Harvard University. He 
observed several locust-trees that had been blown 
down by a stoma, which w«re much bored by the 
larva of these uweots, with their heart-wood dead. 
In splitting .some billets of these trees, he found 
that they contained several of the caterpillars or 
borers, of different magnitudes, which enabled him 
to watch them through the various stages of their 
growth. " The furrows in the bark of the locust," 
says he, " are large and deep, extending, in some 
places, even to the liber or inner bark. It must be 
10 the deepest of these furrows, that the e^ to 

E reduce the caterpillar is deposited. The inner 
ark is thick and succulent, affording to the young 
larvts a lender and proper food. The sap-wood is 
harder; this, too, is perforated to the perfect or 
heait-wood, on whicn it ia aflerwarda to feed. 
This it bores in various directions, obliquely, np- 
wud and downward, making them larger as it in- 
creases in bulk, Some of these perforations are 
large enough to admit the little finger. The grubs 
of the wood-eating beetles always provide a path 
for the escape of the perfect insect out of the wood, 
before they go into the nympha or chrysalis state. 
In the same manner does the caterpillar of the 
locust form an opening quite through the bark, 
before it forma Its cocoon. An inepection of the 
scene of its labors clearly discovers how everything 
is done." Frofesaor Peck supposed that the larva 
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lives in the wood three years or more before 
attain! its (all growth. Ille moths, which cor 
forth aboat the middle of Jaly, hsTe thick and 



the under side, in both sexes, with a double set 
■hort teeth, rather loneer in the male than in t 
female. The larra of this insect is said also 
pray upon the wood of the black oak (Querc 
tinctona). The other insects that attack the coi 
Rion locust-tree, is a species of Apion, which i 
habits the pods and devours the seeds; and the 
EudatDQS tilyrns, which feeds upon its foliage, as 
Well as upon that of the Robinia viscosa. — Bmwnfs 
Trtet fif Amtriea.. 

ADVANTAGES OF COOKINQ POOD FOR 

AIOMALS. 
It is a matter of great importance that many 
kinds of food intended foi domestic animals should 
be cooked. For example, that of working horses 
should be so prepared, or of such a nature,' r ~ 
allow them to satisfy tbeir hunger quickly, 
' ■ - ■ - ■ during the 



"Sly 
e hours may he allotted for rMt during l£e time 
giren them from labor. Not being ruminating ani- 
mals, their oats and corn should be boiled or 
crushed, inorderto avoid loss or waste by ewallow'- 
ing it raw or whole. Equal advant^es may be de- 
rived by cooking ^in and roots which are to be 
fed to cattle, swme, and sheep. To those who 
have not alreadv the conveniences for crushing and 
boiling the fooa for their animals, we take pleasure 
in recommending the following implements for 
these purposes - 



Mori's BoiLER.-~Fio. 82. 

let. Slnctait's Con and Cob Crusher, a cot and 
description of which appeared in our fourth volume, 
page 92. Price $30. 

2d. Pitfs Com and Cob Crusher, which isa aew 
invention, admirably adapted for grinding com 
alone, or with the cob. Price of this complete, $46. 

3d. The Hand or Horse-power MilF, made of 
burr-Btone, suitable for flcurine wheat and nindii 

-11 ._ ..r it k_j ^_ _i._i»_ i___;_ mL . " ■ 



all sortsof threshed or shelled grain. Theprices< 
these vary according to ibe diameter of the mill- 
stones, say from $30 to $125. 



4th. Cast-iron Hard-mill, suitable for grinding 
all kinds of grain. Hice $7. 

Molf s Boiler, Fig. 82. This consists of a com- 
mon box-stove, with a boiler set over it with two 
bottoms, which prevent the meal burning in the 
process of boiling. It will be seen from the cut 
that this boiler is fonned in the simplest possible 
manner, and mav )e attended by a child. The 
dimensions vary iron 15 to 60 gallons; the price 
from $12 to $49. 

EXPERIME.HTa WITH GUANO. 

I HAVBUsed lehafee guaiu), Shakspeare'e car^n, 
on my meadow Janw, and also on the following 
crops, wheat, rye, oats, barley, potatoes, Indian 
coTD, rutabaga, comnon turnips, and sugar beets, 
all of which nave dene well, except the cmn and 
lye. Com planted ii drills, a superabundance of 
stalk, corn fight \ thii I attribute wholly to plant- 
ing too close. Bye mt well filled, but abundance 
of straw. Wbe^, barley, and oats, not yet thresh- 
ed, except a few bush^ of the former, which have 
been sold at $I.3Tt pir bushel, for seed wheat, and 
more wanted for the same putpose ; the yield will 
probably be over 30 bushels to the acre. On ny 
meadow lands I used 200 Ibs.guano and 200 Ibe. of 
gypsum, which iacrtaeed the quantity of hay per 
acre 2,360 lbs., viz. : where no guano was used, cut 
1,800 lbs., and where it was used, cut 4,IS0 Iba. 1 
should recommend 300 lbs. guano and 300 lbs 
gypsum, as a lop-dreteing, to oe applied immedi- 
ately after the frost leaves the ground, and juei 
previous to a rain. On my wheat and rye I used 
700 lbs. guano to the acre, 300 lbs. before sowing, 
200 lbs. after il was up tu-o inches, and 200 lbs. m 
the spring, with an equal quantity of gypsum each 
*"-- On other crops ised 400 lbs. All my mea- 
lands which have been top-dressed appear like 
new meadows. The £eld where I toot off my 
wheat and rye, the grass is very thick, and IS 
■-ches high. I 

For oats or barley 1 consider 224 lbs. lo the acre 
quite sufficient. > E. K. Collixs. 

Mamaroneek, Oct. 2ij, 1S46. 

Plowiko in Gbeen Crops, — Spending a short 

time in New York a few days since, I was invited 
by Mr. J, W. Satlerlhwait to look at a field recently 
sown with wheal, in which he had turned under a 
very heavy crop of green com that had been sown 
broadcast with the Eagle plow. No. 25. The ope- 
1 was performed first by rolling the corn dal 
...e surface of (he ground, and then completely 
covering it with the plow, after which the wb«: 
was sown and harrowed in the nsital way. Mr. S. 
has promised (o let me know the result, when the 
heal is harvested, which, if favorable, idiaU be 
!nl to you for publication. A TaAVELLca 

WuTpKALU Flab at Skokiho Hani.— A room 
in a garret ; fire in the cellar ; smoke gathered in a 
tunnel and led to the smoke. rooms by a small pipe ; 
by the time it gets there all the heaviest part of the 
pyroligneous acid has condensed, and the smoke has 
become cool. Nothing touchestbe ham but a pore. 



■mall ^tcrtnres, aboat ai 



it is applied. 
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REVIEW OP THE AUGUST NO. OP THE 
AGRICULTURIST. 

The most reasonable way for yon and the read- 
ers of the Agricolturist to account for my not re- 
viewing ^ur three preceding Nos. is, to belieye 
yoar Reviewer to be like a skilful physician, who 
awaits the operation of an experimental dose of 
medicine, before repeating it But some, who pre- 
sume to know " wno the author of Junius is," will 
tell you, that I have been absent '* in the Mexican 
war ;" others, that I have had the « copper fever,*' 
and hence have been on a trip to lake Superior. 
But, I say, that I shall say nothing, except in the 
way of some few short comments upon your 
Auffust No. 

Do not mix your Potatoes — Let me advise culti- 
vators not to grow but one kind, except perhaps a 
few very early ones in the garden. I cannot see 
the advantage of growing all sorts, since no sort are 
exempt from the wide-spread disease. I have just 
received a letter from Indiana, which says the rot 
has already appeared among them, and in places 
never before aSected. 

Drying Ptaars. — ^Bv the French method this is too 
slow an operation for Yankee ^-aheadativeness. 
If dried in a well constructed drying kiln, at an ex- 
pense so small that it can hardly be counted, they 
are far sunerior to dried apples for every-day use. 
They neeu not be peeled, and, if small, only cut 
in halves. 

Drying Cabbage Leaves, noticed in the Farmer^ 
Club of this city, makes my Dutch blood boil, as an 
innovation upon the rights and privileges of sour- 
krout. I would sooner die of scurvy than live 
upon dried cabbage leaves. Pray whi^ is the ad- 
vantage of " dri^ cabbaffe leaves" over that of 
sour-xrout ? I am sure the latter can be taken to 
sea, and will keep better than the former. If one 
of my old shipmates is still living, he could sive 
you the history of some choice jars of it which 
went round the world with nim. 

Insects, ifc. — The same latter above spoken of, 
tells me of a new enemy of the wheat crop in the 
west, that is very destructive, called the *' chinch- 
bug." My correspondent says that the fall wheat is 
eaten up in places by them in the fall ; spring 
wheat and oats sadly injured,"and sometimes de- 
stroyed just before getting ripe. Will the Prairie 
Farmer give us more information upon this part of 
the grain grower ? 

Sdf- Acting Machine for Raising Water. — Is this 
an improvement upon Montgolfier's water-ram ? 
It does appear to me that if T had a fall of seven 
feet, aiToraing eight gallons a minute, I could con- 
struct a much more effective and cheaper machine 
than the one described. Then, where is the im- 
provement or advantage of this ? There is a water- 
ram in operation near West Chester, Penn., which 
did not cost more than two days' work of a common 
carpenter, or handy man with tools, and it does a 
better business than the one described by you. 

Flax Mdchdne. — The best kind is a good thresh- 
ing machine to take off the seed, without trying to 
save the lint. The present price of flax will not 
warrant much attention to its culture, as cotton has 
taken its place in a great measure; but the seed 
always commands a remunerating price. 



About Fruit Trees Running out, — ^The reason 
why many persons are led to me belief that grafts 
decay with the original stock, is, because so 
many gpnfts are taken from decaying trees, and 
carry with them the disease of the parent stock. It 
is also a fact that seedlings are more hardy and 
long-lived than grafts ; but this furnishes no proof 
that varieties do run out in consequence of being 
only propagated by grafting. Still, I am a great 
friend to seedlings, and would recommend every 
farmer to continue .every year to *' know the tree 
by its fruit," and if not good, cut down tiie top, and 
insert some choice gnfts. We have certainly de- 
parted too far from seedling fruit trees, in some 
places ; while, in others, there seems to be no taste 
lor any other kind except those tiiat come ** nate- 
ral," and of a size described by friend Greeley, as 
** five to the Vint." 

Culture mthe Orape, — Whatever comes from the 
pen of Nicholas Longworth is sure to be read wi^ 
interest, and these extracts are particularly so. 
His experiments appear conclusive to me against 
the importation of grape-vines. I have no doubt 
that the cultivation of native varieties can be made 
more profitable upon hundreds of thousand of 
acres of our native soil, than any other crop. 
It is useless to cry out against cultivating S^f^ 
for wine, on account of our temperance principles. 
As well might we cry. out acainst m wine eon, 
because a few wicked men make stinking wnisk^ 
of it, which certainly produces more drunkenness 
than all the grape culture in the world. Some- 
thing more from Mr. Longworth will add value to 
your pages. 

Datry Cows, — ** Almost ashamed to mention the 
subject," lu'e you, because you have so often en- 
deavored to persuade us of the truth, which we 
heed not ? I think I have read of one before who 
denied the truth; but when the cock crowed it 
waked him up to a sense of his duty. Let me 
crow and wake you up, not to be ashamed to con- 
tinue to urge upon the notice of all your readers 
the great importance of improving the quality of 
their milch cows. I think the article describing Mr. 
Baker's cows jumps at conclusions rather too 
much. Because a cow gives 21 i pounds of milk at 
one milkinff, it is not certain that she will give 42^ 
lbs. each &.y ; nor because Mr. Baker had made 
7 or 8,000 lbs. of cheese, is it at all (^rtain that he 
will make 12 or 13,000 lbs. more. If Mr. Baker, 
at the close of the season, will give us an exact 
table of the amount of cheese made — number of 
cows — how long milked — ages— breed — ^how kept, 
&c., &c., it wili be very interesting and useful to 
your readers. 

Olass Milk Pans. — These may be most excellent, 
and " with careful usage last a thousand years ;" 
but, with common usage, such as they would 
surely meet with upon almost every farm, they will 
be found to cost more than they come to. " Better 
let them be," and use really good tin ones. 

Disease of Fowls. — This is an article well worth 
the cost of the volume to every person that even 
keeps a hen. If any of your readers have passed it 
over without notice, I b^ them to refer back to it, 
and learn the true cause of much of the disease 
of fowls. 
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Shtep Hu^Kmdry.—Now^ whoever knows Jacob 
N. Blakeslee as well as I do» will bear witness, that 
he need not squirm because John Brown treads on 
some folks' toes. No one will accuse friend Jacob 
with puffing up a spurious article, because we 
kaow that ne has a eood flocks and his practice 
shows that he knows how to improye thein. But 
he is quite mistaken in supposing that three-fourths 
of the lambs will partake of the quality of the 
fleece of the buck in all cases. In my opinion the 
quality of the fleece of the lamb will depend much 
upon the vigor of the buck at the period of coition. 
U the buck is in low condition, or old, or sickly, 
or lacking yigor from any cause, which is often the 
case from over- working, the fleeces of the progeny 
will deteriorate from their sire. I am a strong ad- 
vocate of cross-breeding; yet I must own mat I 
hiive seen some good flocks that never had enjoyed 
that advantage; and I very much doubt whether 
the mere relationship between the male and female 
is so deleterious, as the breeding together male and 
female too nearly allied in form, and of a weak 
constitution. 

Gardening, No, 6.— Mr. Talbot says that « cot- 
tages and pafaces are as much natural objects as 
the nests ol birds," which is a new idea, and at first 
seemed an absurd one ; but, upon reflection, I am 
constrained to coincide with him in opinion. I 
have heard arguments against improvements in the 
art and science of agriculture, as '* contrary to na- 
ture." Now, in fact, this cannot be, for man, in a 
healthy state of body and mind, is an improving 
animal ; and it is just as much instinct for him to 
build beautiful houses, as it is for birds to build 
beautiful nests. But there is a difference in men as 
well as in birds, and there are some turkey buzzards 
in both classes. The closing line of this article 
upon gardening, is a text upon which 1 could write 
a long sermon. Reader, 1 pray you look to it, on 
paffe 247. 

On the same page is another article from Mr. 
Longworth, upon his favorite theory — practice, 
rather — a practice, however much it may be scouted 
by theorists, that has furnished the city of Cincin- 
nati with a greater abundance of delicious straw- 
berries than any other city in the world. And this 
is owing to the influence of one active mind, and 
goes to show what influence for good, one good 
man, and particularly with the aid of a good paper, 
can efl^ect in agricultural improvement. 

The recipe to ** make water cool,** would be 
more useful if equally applicable to make the wea- 
ther cool. We would wrap the whole city in 
coarse cotton if it would carry off* the heat from 
the inside. 

Hints on tke Construction of Farm-Houses. — ^This 
is one of the most sensible articles of its popular and 
prolific author. ** It seems to us worthy of the at- 
tention of every one who would render our country 
life expressive of its true usefulness and beauty." 
I think, too, that a farm-house should be <* unmis- 
taksabty a farm-house" not only in its exterior, but 
in its internal arrangement, which I consider of' far 
more consequence than outward appearance; and 
.the point upon which modern houses show the 
greatest lack of common sense in the builder. I 
am wedded to the old-fashioned New England 
farm-house kitchen, and can never forget the big 



fire-place and great stone oven ; the old settle and 
long oak table ; the great pewter platter and ditto 
plates; and ditto, too, the old cider mug, while just 
by the back-door hung 

** The old oaken bucket, the moss-covered backet that 
hung in the WelL*' 

All of which comforts and conveniences of a 
farm-house kitchen have given way to the little 7 
by 9 room and despisabie cook^stove ; the cut glass 
and china dishes upon a costly mahogany table ; 
^d other et ceteras of modem life; none of which 
show ** the beauty of proprietif* in a farm-house. 
In fact there is the ^leatest departure from propriety 
in a very large portion of all modem building, and 
even in Mr. Downin^s figures (59 and 61) in this 
article, it is not fully visible to my eye. Fif . 61 . 
in particular, lacks elevation from the ground, and 
both aie represented too low in the stories, while 
the windows have too much of a prison-like ap- 
pearance. If some person, who is fully capable, 
would publish a small work of designs, plans, de- 
scription, and expense of farm buildings, it would 
become as popular as " Cottage Residences.*' I 
don't believe, however, that the talented author of 
that work is the man for the author of the '' New 
Farm-house Companion.** Several designs ahready 
published might be embodied. Who shall do it ? 

Jbout Manures. — ^I beg your pardon. Judge 
Beatty, but you have got the cart before the horse 
in the veiy first sentence of your valuable article ; 
and if said cart were loaded with stone at the creek 
in front of your house, you never could back up 
the hill. You say '* there is nothing so importan* 
in the art of agriculture as the restoration and pre- 
servation of the fertility of the soU." Now what I 
object to is, that you should give the word " restor- 
cUion" the precedence, when, in fact, if the word 
" preservation" had been kept in view, such a soil 
as that of " Prospect, Hill" would never need the 
restorative power of manure. And so it is with all 
the new soil of the wide west. No thought of pre- 
serving its natural fertility by a rational system of 
culture is ever exercised, until at length it falls into 
the hands of some one who perceives the necessity 
of resorting to a foreign author, and perhaps im- 
ported manures, to learn how to restore that which 
never should have been lost. This is too much 
like our city system of licensing dens of dissipa- 
tion, vice, and misery, to presei've the momls of our 
youth in, and then restoring them at Black weirs 
island. Sing Sing, or Auburn. Our whole govern- 
mental land system is conducted upon the same 
principle. It holds out inducements for *' squatters** 
to spread over the domain, and skim, a little here 
and there, and then press forward towards the bor- 
ders of civilisation, leaving behind them their broad 
tracks of deteriorated soil for some after comer to 
restore to its pristine value, by a system of artificial 
manuring, that makes such communications as this 
of your worthy old friend highly valuable. 

Butter-making. — ^A few short answers to a few 
plain short questions. 

1st, 2d, 3d, and 4th. — If you have any other than 
man, or rather woman power, to drive the churn, 
let the milk sour till just beginning to grow thick, 
and then churn. 

5th. — Sometimes. But don*t use too much. 
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6th. — YeB, most decidedly, and better. 

7th. — 65 degrees. 

8th.— Not at all important 

To make Bacon, — All rieht, except the direction 
to ** smoke continaally in damp weather," and that 
is all wron^. At suca times the hams will be cov- 
ered with arops of moisture, which, if smoked in, 
will give Hie meat an acrid taste. In packing 
away, first put the ham in a cheap cotton bag, and 
then charcoal is better than ashes. 

New York State Ag. ISiow. — ^I have but one com- 
ment to make. ** The arrangements made by the 
citizens of Aubum are ample and satisfactory. 
JTiere is room, and a hearty welcome for ail," A 
sinailar annonncement was made last year. The 
result proved that strangers, from different portions 
of our country, walked the streets of Utica in a 
cold frosty night, for want of shelter, while olJiers 
paid the most exorbitant tavern bills [increased 100 
per cent, for the occasion), while the fare could not 
well be worse. I hope the Auburn welconM?will 
be less frosty — that is all. 

Penno€k*s Grain Planter. ^^l have seen it work, 
and it is what it is recommended to be, except that 
it will not ** work so well on hilly and rough land, 
as smooth." But it would work well on the west- 
em prairie land; and in connection wiUi a harvest- 
ing machine, which cuts, threshes, winnows, and 
bs^ the wheat, what an immense business could 
be done. The letter heretofore alluded to, from 
Indiana, informs me that " Mr. Davis, of Au Sable 
Grove, near Osweso, Illinois," had such a machine 
in operation upon his farm this season. Will you, 
my dear Major, give us a detailed account of size, 
cost, motive power, amount of wheat harvested per 
day, and if it really works satisfactorily. Don*t 
hesitate; the request comes from an Auld lAiig 
Syne friend, and the information is much needed. 
We have theory enough of such machines; we 
want the practice. 

Management of Bees. — The remiirks of Mr. 
Miner upon this subject seem well calculated to do 
good. Since I saw ** Bevan on the Honey Bee" 
recommended by some correspondent of this paper, 
I have bought one, and I n\uch like the hive de- 
scribed by him. As you appear to be a practical 
man, neighbor Miner, will you teU us if you have 
any objection to his hives. But if it is required by 
nature that bees should have a hive no deeper than 
wide. How does it happen that they flourish so 
well in a hollow tree? I once saw while on a 
journey to what was known twenty years ago only 
as " tne West," a hollow beech tree completely 
filled twenty feet, while the cavity was not over 
eight inches diameter. There was evidently no 
** sparseness of working bees" in this natural hive. 
When " doctors disagree** so much as they do 
about the right way to manage bees, it is very diffi- 
cult for us ignorant mortals to tell which is the 
right way. I fully a^ree with you in opinion that 
many of the patent hives are only patent novelties. 
Hives, with drawers, like those of Mr. Weeks' pa- 
tent (from which yours seem to be copied), are very 
convenient when it is desired to sell the hooey in 
the comb, as the drawers are of a convenient size 
for retailing. 

Ladie^ JJepartment. — Knitting, — This is a very 
jleasant and well -written article ; and if the author 



is a lady, and single withal. Solus is bound to quit 
his bachelor's life, and go where he can get ois 
stockings knit at home. If he don*t I am sure I 
shall. I agree with (Miss, of course) £. L. t^at 
knitting for farmers' boys would be far better than 
idleness ; but I must say, that I do not believe she 
will live to see such a specimen of universal indus- 
try in America. While it is the fashion for far- 
mers' girls to murder music, and daub paper with 
many colors (calling them pictures), and spin ten 
times as much street yarn as they knit stocking 
yam, and while ** the store* gives credit, and sells 
** so cheap" she must never expect to see the boys 
patiently devoting their time to " knitting work." 

Boy^f Department.-^ Oood Tbo/^.— Most heartily 
and earnestly do I join in- the appeal of '< Lert" for 
good tools for the boys. But wnile I see men them- 
selves so destitute of judgment, as to continually 
use the very poorest possible kind of tools. How can 
I hope to see the boys provided with such as they 
ou^ht to use ? Why, Mr. Editor, I have seen men 
doing an extensive haying this very month, that 
don't own a rake nor pitchfork (except a forked 
stick) in the world. One of my near neighbors has 
borrowed and kept all this summer, for the use of 
one of his boys, an old hoe of mine, so poor that I 
won't use it myself. How can we ever reach such 
farmers, or effect a reform for the benefit of the 
boys, while men pursue a course towards ■ them- 
selves so erroneous? However, let us never 
despair, while we have such good tools as our good 
pens and types ; but keep steadily at work, and be 
assured that if we cannot induce the present fene- 
ration of men to furnish good tools for their boys, 
we may so enlighten the minds of the boys to the 
wrone practised towards themselves, that, when 
they become men, they will be sure to furnish their 
boys with " Good tools " 

And here I must close my review of the present 
month, without being able after jumping over seve- 
ral articles, to reach the ** Editor's Table." It is 
my object to write with a free pen, but not a cavil- 
ling or caustic one. I wish my comments to be 
useful, and to induce further communications, and 
not deter any one through fear of criticism. I am 
not a critic — a fault finder. I seek information, 
and am willing to impart what I possess. If I difier 
in opinion with those I comment upon, I pray them 
to reuly in the same courteous and pleasant mood 
that I now feel towards them. 

May it be for mutual good that I should con- 
tinue a . Reviewer. 

A Ready Rul£ for Farmrrs. — We have been 
frequently asked to explain the difference between 
the price of wheat per quarter and per barrel The 
simple rule is this. Multiply the price per quarter 
by 7, and divide by 12; the result will give the 
amount per barr^. Thus 565. per quarter multi- 
plied by 7 and divided by 12, gives 32s. Sd. per 
barrel. — Qu^c Gazette. 

To Prevent the Ravages of the Clothes 
Moth. — You have nothing to do but to j>lace shallow 
boxes in your drawers, with a little spirit of turpen- 
tine in them ; and as ihe turpentine evaporates and 
penetrates the cloth, the larve will protrude, and 
be found dead on the surface. 
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Will you permit me the use of your columns, 
whilst I sug^gest to some of your manufacturers the 
policy of manufacturing a lamp suitable to the 
wants of a cotton planter. I have never seen one, 
though probably there may be such now in exist- 
ence. Any one can satisfy himself of the perfect 
protection from fire, whilst closed, of a lamp made 
of wire with fine meshes. I believe it was Sir H. 
Davy who invented the safety lamp for fire damp 
of coal mines, having first proved to his own mind 
that flame could not isnite without the meshes of a 
wire. I have tried the same experiment with cot- 
ton, and have no fear of throwing a lantern well 
secured into a pile of cotton with a lighted candle 
contained therein. 

I would advise the lamp to be made very strong, 
and the bottom heavy, so as not to be easily upset ; 
the wire should be brass or copper, or of some 
mixed metal that will not rust, and the door be 
fastened by some strong mode. I presume a lan- 
tern about 6 inches square and 10 high could be 
made from $1 to $2, thus costing no more than the 
glass ones; and bybeinff made strong, would be 
more safe, less liable to oe broken* and would last 
much longer. M. W. P. 

Edwards DtpdU Miss,, October, 1846. 

THE COTTON CROP. 

From the tenor of our correspondence, and in- 
formation obtained from merchants here, who are in 
daily intercourse with every section of the cotton- 
growinj^ region, we jud^ many planters are likely 
to fall into, if numbers ao not already labor under 
^rror, with regard to the probable extent of the in- 
coming crop ; and as ignorance on the subject will 
cause disappointment and dissatisfaction with anj 
9ale the merchant may be able to effect, and as it is 
important that those who produce should be cor- 
rectly informed, we present you ^vith such statistics 
and estimates, as will, in our judgment, lead to a 
more correct opinion than many now entertain. 
We will not enter into any reasoning, or submit 
any detailed evidence to substantiate our estimates. 
The details of our estimate will doubtless not accord 
with the opinion of some, but &e aggregate will, 
we are confident, approximate to the true result. 

The foUowinj^ comparative table kept by the 
New Orleans Price Current, exhibits the receipts of 
cotton at all the ports during the past season, end- 
ing 31st of August. We give this for the purpose 
of showing the extent of the late and preceding 
crop, and the relative increase and decrease at the 
Jif^rent ports. 



Ports. 


Receipts in 
1845 and *46. 


Aeceiptsin T«-»«i— 
1844 and '45. ^"«"*^- 


Decrease. 


New Orlean*,. . . 
Mobile ....T:... 


1U)4I,303 

421,966 

180,076 

361,405 

138,755 

15,700 

9fin 

21,733 


954,285 
517,196 
305,016 
426,361 
187,769 
25J0O 
12,416 


87,108 
bales. 


05,230 
115,040 
i74,d56 

48,004 

1 12,209 


Savannah, 

Charleston, 

Florida. 

Vliglnia, 

North Carolina,. 
Oth^ Ports...... 

4 




!i,090,&l4 


3.428943 

3,000^644 


446,430 








Decrease. 


337,699 





It will be perceived the increase at this port was 
87,000 bales, or about one-twelfth of a full crop, 
and the decrease at Mobile, Savannah, Charlestonf 
Florida, Virginia, and North Carolina, was 446,429 
bales, or about five-sixteenths of a full crop. 

From reliable sources of information, we estimate 
a full average product. 

Louisiana to be • • . 365,000 bales. 
Mississippi, . - - - .^470,000 •* 
Tennessee, ... 65,000 " 
North Alabama, - - • 120,000 *• 
Arkansas, .... 20,000 ** 

Total, 1,040,000 bale», 

which is about the amount received at this port 
during a ^ood crop year. 

We estimate then, in view of the lateness of the 
crop, destruction by worms and caterpillars, and the 
above and other data, the production of the United 
States, in round numbers, as follows : — 

ProdactlonofLoniaiana... 900il00 bales, i Crop 

« " Mississippi 340,000 « 1 « 

." << Tbanessee. SOM •< I « 

" '< North Alabama OOjOOO *< | « 

" " Arltansas 1^000 « | « 

Receipts of New Orleans.... AOSjOQO tal»s, 

« «Mo1)iIe.. 38IMW) « 

" ''Savannah 190,000 ** 

^ '' Charieston 9SnfiM ^ 

« "Florida 1501)60 * 

« « Va. and N. Carolina. 9£oo0 " 

« « Tens 90,000 < 

Total of United States, 1,742,000 ba.ea. 

The supply of cotton for 1846 and M7 may b^ 
fairly stated thus : — 

Stoekonhand TOOjOOO bak*. 

Crop of the United States ],742g000 ** 

" Egypt, BrazU,India| dec.... 45(^000 '^ 

Total snpplf, yeifiOO ** 
The consumption in Great Britain for six months 
in 1845, when prices were very low, was 830,266 
bales. For the same period in 1846, when prices 
were much higher than in 1845, the consumption 
was 775,509 bales, showing a reduction in con- 
sumption of 54,757 bales, as the result between 
periods of high and low prices. The consumption 
of the United States during the past year was 
422,597 bales. 

We may then fairly state the consumption for 
1846 and '47, thus:— 

Great Britain 1^50,000 bales. 

France, Spain, Condaent of Eorope, and ? ggn qqq u 

North and South America, and West Indies 500,000 " 

Total ConswDptioB, 8,850,000 baka. 
Supply as above, iJdSijpOO " 

Excess of supply, 4S;000 bales. 

Our opinion regarding prices is, that they cannot 
be forced so high as many anticipate, and as the 
nature of the case would seem to warrant, from one 
cause alone, not enumerating others, and that is— 
cotton is shipped, as a general thing, too much en- 
cumbered with bills and cash advances, which 
tends to force it on the market, and sold at any 
price buyers may choose to offer, by which means 
the planter loses his legitimate control. 

We quote cotton to-day as follows, and remark 
that the demand is brisk, and factors ready seUere, 
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▼iz. : Ordinary, 8i a 8i ; Middling, 81 a 9 ; Good 
middling, 9 a9i; Middling fair, 9i a 9i ; Fair, 9| 
a 10 ; Croodfair, lO^a 11 ; and Fine, Hi a 121 cto. 
These prices will, we think, prevail for some time, 
and will approximate the average of the season, 
unless the crop should he much less than our 
figures indicate. J. A. Ruff & Co. 

New Orleans, Od. 1st, 1846. 

We place the ahove valuahle estimate of the cot- 
ton crop before our readers, as a present guide and 
future reference. We will add, however, for our- 
selves, that the weather, since the date of Messrs. 
Ruff & Co.'s letter, has generally been favorable for 
the cotton plant, and increased receipts are antici- 
pated. Judging from more recent advices from dif- 
ferent parts of the South now before us, we are of 
opinion that the present crop will not fsJl short of 
1,900,000, and may go up to 2,100,000. As an evi- 
dence of this, cotton (at the time we are writing 
this article, Oct 19th) is dull in the market, with a 
slight downward tendency in New York. We 
may have advices of an advance by the Liverpool 
steamer, hourly expected, which of course will 
cause a corresponding advance on this side of the 
water. 

AMERICAN WINE. 

Among the valuable contributions to the late Fair 
of the American Institute, were fine samples of 
wine from Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, and a 
few from other sections of the Union. These speci- 
mens were superior to any before sent for exnibi- 
tion, showing a decided improvement in this branch 
of husbandry. Two samples of pure wine from 
Ohio were made from the Catawba grape, and 
possessed a good body and an excellent flavor, 
nearly resembling, but much surpassing the dry 
imported Hock. Another from a native grape, had 
a fine body, and a peculiar flavor, which use would 
undoubtedly soon render a favorite. A specimen 
of pure sweet, or lady's wine, with a small quan- 
tity of sugar added to the mustf possessed a rich- 
ness and delicacy of flavor similar to the Malmsey, 
but more delicious, having the taste of a rich, fresh 
grape. Two other samples, one from a native 
grape of Alabama, and another from our own State, 
showed a body and flavor which gives every pro- 
mise that the subject needs only to be carefully 
studied and pursued, to reach a point in production 
when we can soon dispense with the importation 
of all foreign wine, excepting some peculiar 
varieties. 

American enterprise has not fully considered the 
])eculiar circumstances of soil, manuring, cultiva- 
tion, &c. , which affect the quality of wine. One side 
of a hill will frequently yield an article totdly 
different in quality irom an opposite side, and the 
character varies with almost every field where the 
grape is produced. Generally, the best wine is 
maae from grapes raised without manures, or such 
as are |)eculiarly mild in their character, and impart 
no flavor to the fruit. One of the best vineyards 
of France was seriously deteriorated for years by a 
dressing with fresh animal or putrescent manures. 
Some of the most delicate wines are made from 
grapes manured only from the trimmings of their 



own vines. The mat difficulty generally with 
American wine is tne deficiency of oody and rich- 
ness in the fruit, which renders it necessary to add 
sugar when this deficiency exists. This is always 
done even with the best wines abroad, when a cold 
or wet season impairs the accustomed richness of 
the fruit We believe our fruits may be much im- 
proved, especially for the purpose of wine, by 
planting seieds from the best foreign varieties. Out 
of numerous specimens thus obtained, some would 
doubtless be found combining great richness and 
sufficient hardiness to endure our climate. The same 
care used in the cultivation of the vine, we may be ' 
led to expect will result in equal success with the 
cultivation of the peach and other fruits, which are 
natives of hot climates, but of which continued care- 
ful and scientific propacation has succeeded in 
producing the choicest kinds in profusion, and 
nardy enou^ for our severe climate. 

Choice kinds of bevenijf^ are also made from 
other fruits. The pear 'yields perry, from which 
the most delicious champagne is made, with tha 
addition of a little suj^. The red and white cur- 
rant yields a good wine when properly treated with 
the addition of sugar. The quince, when grated 
with water, and sugar added, undeigoes a fermen- 
tation, which, if arrested at the proper period by a 
small addition of brandy, yields an excellent wine. 
The best cider, with the addition of bruised or cut 
raisins, will undergo a fermentation, and if properly 
treated, subsequently yields a wine of excdlent 
flavor and quality. The introduction of some or 
all of these may be made for our ovm use with 
neat advantage ; and they are certainly far more 
desirable than the drugged, pernicious stuff which 
is loo often, we may sumost say generally, import- 
ed for the use of the sick. 

THE POTATO DISEASE. 

At a late meeting of the British Association, 
Mr. Ho^n read a communication which had ap- 
peared m a continental journal, in which it was 
recommended that the potato plant should be pro- 
pagated by seed, as the best means of guaroing 
against the disease. 

Dr. Liankaster said, that the number of facts 
brought forward by Mr. Hogan to substantiate his 
plan of remedying the potato disease, were quite 
insufficient. Unless this plan had been extensively 
adopted, and found to be extensively successful, 
it would be folly to proceed on it, with the amount 
of evidence that could be brought against it. 
With regard to the causes of the disease, he said 
that there had not been one theory borne out by 
evidence that would lead to its being adopted by a 
man of science. That it depended on atmospheric 
changes was assumed, and there was no proof of 
it. There was only the coincidence of certain kinds 
of weather and the disease. That it arose from 
debility in the potato plant, was also an assump- 
tion. No debility had been proved to exist. lie 
thought it right that it should go forth to the 
world, that the only conclusion yet arrived at was 
negative, and that the more they investigated the 
matter, the more evident did it become, that pre- 
vailing theories and remedial recommendations were 
founded on ignorance and assumption 
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ENTOMOLOGY.— No. 1. 
Mitch has been said and written upon the yanoiis 
modes of destroying insects injurious to vegetation, 
and of counteracting in a measure their injurious 
effects. Were we to enumerate all that have been 
xecommended by various writers on agriculture and 
gaitlening, it would surely be a matter of astonish- 
ment that the races of injurious insects had not 
long, ago been exterminated, not that they should 
appear in such undue proportion as almost to baffle 
our exertions to destroy them. It must surely be 
confessed that in no one department, either of agri- 
culture or gardening, is there such a lamentable de- 
ficiency as in this. The reasons for it will be evi- 
dent, when it is remembered, that in order to check 
or counteract the operations of these numerous 
classes of depredators with any success, a kaow- 
ledge of the peculiar habits and economy of each 
species is first to be acquired ; without this, little 
can be done of any account, and even the remedies 
that are applied are used at random. It may be 
said, and perhaps with some truth, that this subject 
belongs to the naturalist, and that the agriculturist 
and gardener should look to him for information, 
and lor effective remedies. The naturalist studies 
out and explains the animal economy, but it remains 
for those most interested, those who daily see and 
feel their effects, to apply remedies which their pre- 
vious knowledge, obtained from the naturalist, will 
enable them to do. The agriculturist should devote 
a portion of his leisure moments in acquiring a 

{perfect knowledge of the general forms which oe- 
ong to insects, the changes they undergo, and of 
the primary divisions into which they nave been 
formed by modem naturalists. He should watch 
their progress, note the manner of their feeding, 
mark the time they pass in their larva and pupa 
states, and the period of their becoming perfect in- 
sects. He should learn to distinguish between 
heneficial insects whose increase should be promot- 
ed, and injurious insects whose depredations should 
be arrested. 

In some future communication I may give to 
your readers, if desirable, a description of tne dif- 
ferent operations which, in a general way, may be 
directed to the removal of insects ; but, in this, I 
propose to give a general view of the changes 
which insects nass through, from the ege to the 
perfect state; the different appearances which the 
various tribes assume, before they reach their final 
development; and the several orders or divisions 
under which they are classed by modern naturalists. 

Insects are distinguished from vertebrated ani- 
mals by being destitute of a back-bone, and furnish- 
ed with more than two feet ; and from worms, by 
possessing feet. Most insects are furnished with 
six feet, but some few have a greater number, as 
the centipede, wood-louse, &Cw 

The generality of insects are produced from 
eggs ; some are hatched within the body, and the 
young are produced in a living state ; while most 
others are hatched from eges deposited in some se- 
cure place, either above or oelow the surface of the 
earth. The period required for these eg^s to hatch 
is very variable; in some species this process 
takes place in a few days, whue, with others, it is 
not accomplished until the iollowing year. 

Cf the Larva or Caterpillar. — This, properly 



speaking, is tlie first state or stage in the life of an 
insect. The forms which distinguish the difi*erent 
tribes are numerous and varied ; but none are pro- 
vided with wings. They are known in common 
parlance by the names of grub, caterpillar, maggoty 
or imre-UDorm. All insects in this state feed vora- 
ciously, and consequently at this period of their 
lives they are the most destructive to vegetation. 
They do not feed on all plants alike ; some confine 
themselves to o^e particular species, without which 
they die ; others eat tlie leaves of two or three 
plants only ; while some few are general feeders, 
attacking almost every kind of plants without dis- 
crimination. Hence it is that the larve of insects 
found in flower gardens, are different from those of 
the fields, kitchen garden, or orchard. The smaUer 
species are generally the most injurious, as they 
make use of many curious devices to escape obser- 
vation; some penetrate the heatt of the younc 
shoot, or eat their way into the bud ; many conceal 
themselves with great skill, by rolling up the 
leaves in which they have taken up their residence ; 
and others, again, spin themselves a silken case, 
where they live in security. 

Of the Pupa or Chryadis. — This is the second 
state, and here they are not to be dreaded, as in 
general the pups are torpid, inactive, and incapable 
of receiving nourishment When the larva has at- 
tained its growth, it retires either into the earth, or 
to some secure situation, wh^e the change to the 
chrysalis state is effected in a few hours, or at 
most, a few days. The pups are as various in 
their forms and situations as the larvs. Those of 
the beetle tribe are found in the earth, or in other 
substances ; they have usually the first rudiments 
of feet, and of other parts, wiuch become fully de- 
veloped only in the perfect state. The pups of 
butterflies are entirely naked ; and are either sus- 
pended by the tail, or attached to trees, walls, &c, 
by a strong thread. The duration of the chrysalis 
varies according to the species ; and there are many 
insects which undergo so trifling a change, that it 
is scarcely perceptible. 

Of the Imago or Winged -Form.— This is the 
third and last stage in the life of an insect, and the 
one in which .the organs are fully developed, and 
when it becomes a perfect being, exhibiting those 
characters which point out its station in nature. 
The habits and economy of perfect insects, no less 
than their external appearance, are, in most cases, 
totally different from those which belong to the 
previous stages of their existence. The caterpillar, 
furnished with strong jaws for devouring foliase. 
Lb changed into an insect, without any organs lor 
mastication, and which lives only by sucking the 
nectar of flowers. The duration of this state of the 
insect is also variable. Most are probably annual, 
coming from the ^^'^ and passing through all their 
changes within the year. Some, however, as some 
of the beetle tribe, are long-lived. Moths are bi- 
ennial, passing the winter in the chrysalis state 
under ground. Butterflies are mostly annual; 
although some few survive the winter, and appear 
early in the spring. The perfect insect of some 
species exists but a few hours, and seems born only 
to provide for a continuation of the species ; whik 
in the lower state it enjoys an aquatic existence oi 
two or three years. L. T. T. 
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HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Old Lady* 8 Diary, June 20t^.— Having at len^h 
finished my preparations, given my last directions to 
my faithful cetsey, and a farewell look at closets 
and store-room, I determine to begin my journey to- 
morrow, and as my path will lie through by-roads 
and farming districts, I hope to gain many useful 
hints for the future. 

2\st. — The day has been unusually fine, and the 
country beautiful beyond description. Wherever 
the eye rests it is charmed by the busy scene, the 
hay harvest is in full progress, and every field tells 
of hopes fulfilled. We have stopped for the ni^ht 
at a good-looking farm-house, claiming on a sign 
swinging near the door, to be " The Traveller's 
Rest/'— olessed promise, for a long day's ride, 
however agreeable, will bring fatigue, and the tra- 
veller hails a clean room and comfort[J)le bed as 
God's own benison, which should be gratefully re- 
ceived ; everything in my own room appears com- 
fortable, and invites repose ; but from sundry indi- 
cations around the house, such as patches of chick- 
en feathers that have been carelessly thrown out 
after the. chickens had been picked, a pile of old 
shavings where a dog and some sheep have been 
reposing, and also two or three pigs running rather 
too near the house for my liking, creating suspi- 
cions that those daring and troublesome domestic 
familiars — yclept fleas, may, and will, intrude in 
the house, which otherwise appears a pattern of 
domestic comfort and cleanliness. . 

22d. — ^Morning has dawned at length ; my suspi- 
cions were, alas, too true, and I have been in the 
power of the tormentors all night TravetUfs Rest ! 
tt can only be so to an armadillo or rhinoceros. 
What the nouse should be called I leave travellers 
to decide. I will amuse myself until breakfast 
time by writing Uie history of my tormentors, and 
eive it as a hint to my kind entertainers, who, I 
have no doubt, err only through ignorance. 

The flea (Pulex irritans), in its perfect state, is 
too well known to need much comment ; their eager- 
ness for blood and their powerful muscular activity, 
enable them to leap to an amazing distance, while 
their sharp lancet-tike tongue renders them a dread 
and torment to all veithin tneir reach. The female 
flea deposits from ten to a dozen eggs, of a rounded 
form and white color ; she places them in obscure 

J laces, such as cracks in the floor, shavings, saw- 
ust, or hairs of rugs where dogs are accustomed to 
lie. From these eggs are hatcned long worm-like 
grubs, destitute of leet, with thirteen distinct seg- 
ments ; iJie last furnished with two hooks. These 
larve are very active, twisting about in all direc- 
tions, and feeding upon the fleshy particles of fea- 
thers, congealed blood, scraps of raw meat left by 
the dogs near fheir kennels, and some say, the blood 
of animals, but this is doubtful, as they are not 
found on them. In about twelve days they are 
fully grown, and ready to enclose themselves in a 
small cocoon of sUk, often covered with dust, and 
attached to adjoining substances, and should the 
weather be hot, they pass through the change 
without the silk cover. The t^ that are not 
hatched until the end of summer, continue in the 



worm state all winter. The period of the pupa 
state varies from eleven to sixteen days. Cleanli- 
ness, therefore, both in doors and out is the only 
remedy for this domestic torment. 

My hostess has received the information most 
kindly. The good man was called in, and has pro- 
mised to lend nis aid, and as soon as the hurry of 
the farm work is over, the yard is to be well 
scraped, and the litter to be burned,, that the fleas, 
young and old, may be effectually destroyed ; the 
dog-kennel is to be removed to a greater distance, 
and a fence made to keep the sheep at a respectful 
distance from the house. I was then taken into 
the household councils, and received, in return, 
useful hints and valuable recipes which I mean to 
put in practice on my return ; the cream cheese was 
particularly good, and as it is th^ most economical 
and easiest recipe I have ever met with, I copy it 
here. To a quart of sour milk curd, drained to the 
consistence of soft butter, add a quart of thick rich 
cream; beat them well together until they are 
thoroughly mixed, then add a table-spoonful of 
fine salt ; fold a napkin in four folds, and lay it 
in a large soup plate, into which pour the cream, 
then fola another napkin and lay it on the top — ^the 
mixture will make three or four. Set the plates in 
a cool place for twenty-four hours; change the 
napkins and plates every morning for four or five 
days, when the cheese will be fit for use. 

Keturning from my visit to the spring-house, 1 
was attracted by a nice intelligent looking girl 
busily employed mending gum elastic shoes ; she 
was filling up a leisure hour, and nreparing for her 
early walks to the spring-house ; ner directions are 
too valuable to be lost. Cut some scraps of eum 
elastic very fine, and put them into a wide-mouthed 
vial, on wnichpour enough oil of sassafras to cover 
the gum, then stop it ti^ht and leave it until the 

Sm is dissolved, which it will be in two or three 
ys if the mixture is stirred frequently. Wash 
the gum shoe quite clean, inside and out, and dry it 
thoroughly, then smear the edges of the slit and 
the inside of the shoe near it, with the dissolved 
gum; have a patch of thin ^m elastic a little 
larger than the slit, prepared m the same manner* 
ana place it over the hole on the inside of the shoe, 
and press it firmly^ down, placing a weight in the 
shoe for three or four hours, when the patch will 
adhere firmly to the shoe. 

I then took my leave, promising to pay them a 
visit next year, provided tney get nd of the fleas. 

God Rewards Yultue and Mam Knowlbdok.<— 
Miss M. E. H., of Poughkeepsie, in leaving the 
Albany Female Institute, received a gold medal 
upon which was inscribed the following beautiful 
and appropriate motto : — 

Dieu rficompensa la vertn et les honuses lavoir. 

A Ready Mods or Removino Sperm, Tallow, 
OR Oil from Cloth. — ^Hold the cloth or garment as 
near as possible to the fire without burning, and the 
sperm or oil will immediately evaporate away. If 
a fire is not at hand, light a small roll of paper and 
hold it for half a minute or so, close to, and directly 
I over, the oil intended to be removed, and the sub- 
' stance in like manner disappears. 
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FOREIGN AQRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By trie arrival of the steamer Caledoaia, we aie in 
receipt of our foretga journals up to October 4th. 

Markets.— ^«A«i were brisk of sale at an advance 
of Is. 6d. per cwt., and a prospect of still higher pnces. 
Cotton a shade higher, with large sales. The stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the Ist of October, was 655,000 
bales, against 957,000 same period last year. 3ec/, 
Pbrk, and Lard, no change. CAwje, a limited supply, 
and much wanted. Butter of a choice quahty the 
same. Hanp scarce at an increased price. Flour an 
advance of 3s. per barrel, hidian Cbm an advance. 
Naval Stora in good demand, with an upward ten- 
dency. 2hr scarce. Bice, laiige sales. Jhliaw vny 
scarce, and an improvement of 1». 6d. per cwt To- 
bacco in fair request Wool firm, at an advMce. 

Money remains unchanged. Rate of discount 3 

percent ,. , , 

Crops.— The spread of the potato disease has been 
signally arrested, owing to the uncommonly fine au 



and Ireland, or Recipes for making Various Articles of 
Food, of Indian Com Meal," containingall the recipes 
I received before leaving home from our kind female 
Mends in difEerent parts of the Union— heaven bless 
them ! I have had 2,000 of these Olive Leaves struck 
off, and intend, in the first place, to send a copy to 
every newspaper in the realm- I shall have a thou- 
sancf, all of which I shall put into the hands of those I 
meet on the road. I have resolved to make it a condi- 
tion upon which only I consent to be any man's 
guest, that his wife shall serve up a johnny-cake for 
breakfiist, or an Indian pudding for dinner. I was in- 
vited yesterday to a tea party which comes off to- 
night, where about 30 persons are to be present I 
accepted the invitation with the johnny-cake clause, 
which was readily agreed to by all parties. So to* 
night the virtues of com meal will be tested by some 
of the best livers in Birmingham. 

Monday, July 20tA.— Wrote like a steam engine till 
noon, to clear from my hands a peck of letters which 
had accumulated in the course of a day or two, nnder' 



signally arresiea, owing w luo uiicuuimuny «"*« •"*- bad accumuiaxea in me course oi »«»> w vinu, uuuoc 
tumnal weather. Many more will be saved than was ^^ auspices of penny postage. Alter dinner 1 mount- 
anticipated. Turnips prove a great crop, and will ^ ^y g^^g; and knapsack, to open my pedestrian 

almost entirely supply the place of potatoes for feed- .■ :*w — .a^«».w«»)« «alir «»»•»!« WnrMs. 

ing cattle. The latter math of grass and clover is 

also very abundant With the exception of last year, 

^ the old stock of wheat on hand is larger than it ever 

has been since the autumn of 1837. The present 



wheat crop of England is an average one. Taking all 
these things into consideration, the American mer- 
chant should be very cautious about making specula- 
tions in grain. 

hnports of American Flour and Indian Com into Eng- 
loiui.— There were imported into Liverpool this year 
from America, 877,650 barrels of flous^ and from Cana- 
4U, 246,276, in all, 1,123,935 barrels. The increase of 
Indian com is remarkable. In 1845 the import was 
37,000 quarters— in 1846 192,000 quarters. The stock 
aA present in Liverpool, is 340,000 barrels of flour, free 
and in bond, and about 200,000 quarters of wheat, free 
and in bond. The other grain may be estimated at 
100,000 quartere. Thus we perceive what a trade the 
corn trade in Liverpool is likely to be. 

fWe Importation of Grain UOo ihnOf/bit.— The senate 
of the free city, Frankfort, has just published a procla- 
mation allowing the importation of com duty free, into 
the territory of the republic. 

Biu o/SrW— On Monday, the full-priced bakers in 
the metronolis advanced the price of the 4lb. loaf to 
S^d., an advance of one halfpenny. 

F^roduee of a Buthd of Wheat and other Grain in 
Scotland, — The following shows the average produce 
of a bushel of wheat weighing 60 pounds, manufiictur- 
ed at the water of Leith Mills :— 25^ lbs. of fine flour ; 
22i do. of seconds ; 1 do. of poUaid ; 10^ do. of bran — 
loss 1| lbs. 
J Table ofthtquaeUity of Flour and Bread from Grain, 



iW«lfflit 

per 
Baabel 
I InllM. 



Wheat, 

Barley, .•• 

^e, 

Oats, 

Peas and Beans* • 



60 
48 
54 
40 
60 



Weight 

of Floor 

inlbi. 



48 

37| 

42 

32i 

51 



Weight 

of Bread 

iB Ibe. 



64 
50 
56 
30 
68 



— Ckardener'e Chronicle. 
A hu4 from Bmrite$ JimmaL^Elihu Bnrrilt, the 
• learned blacksmith, who is now engaced in aaaking a 



pedestrian tour in various parts of Europe, is giving 
the result of his observations in the ** Christian Citi 



sen," (rom which we make the following extracts ; 

I have just got out '* An Olive Leaf, from the House- . ^«w. .....^^ 

wives of America to the Housewives of Great Britain I stances less tupeificial. 



campaign with an afternoon's walk towards Worces- 
ter, which lies twenty-five miles south of Binning- 
ham. Good Joseph Sturge accompanied me a short 
distance, then bidding me God speed in all the bene- 
volence of his great heart, left me, like Bunyan's pil- 
grim, to go on my ^^y rejoicing. In a few minutes I 
had reached the summit of an eminence, upon which 
Edgebaston Hall stands half hidden and half revealed 
in the solemn shade of its ** ancestral oaks.*' De- 
scending this, Birmingham, with all iu towering ftc- 
tory-chimneys, disappeared, and I found myself sur- 
rounded by the beauty and magnificence of the conn- 
try scenery of England, in its summer portraiture, and 
summer music ; ior the veiy foliage of the trees, that 
in some cases over-archea the road, seemed to^ be 
vocal with the music of sinking birds, of the merriest 
mood. The little things— ^hey must have been small, 
else I should have seen some of them — owed nature 
and art all the melod]jr of their throats for each a beau- 
tifui . world to sing in. In these lovely groves and 
hedges, and along the green borders of the meadow- 
brooks, they were out of the reach of the ^* villainous 
saltpetre," and of truant schoolboys, affected with the 
mania of speculation in speckled eggs. So the wee, 
twittering songstere may sing right on, without a 
semiauaver of apprehension from these sources of 
trouble and interruption. Haying time is about half 
over, and the wheat harvest has just commenced, and 
the reapen are on the road, sickle in hand, to cather 
in the crops. What with stopping occasioiially to 
talk with the hay-rickers, or walking a little way op 
the narrow lanes walled with " living g'MB;'* to see 
an unique cottage through the meshes of its ivy veil : 
or wiUx lookiuE through a hole in the hedge, at a hera 
of sleek, mottled cows feeding or ruminating grace- 
fully in a new-shorn meadow, I was four hours in 
making eight miles. I reached the *'Rose and 
Crown** about eight o'clock, where I found everythinc 
in keeping with the rigid simplicity of an English 
country inn. The hostess — ^for whether married or 
not, she is the most visible and vigorous person about 
such an estabUshment--a neat, ruddy Englishwoman, 
in a few minutes served up tea with accomjwniments 
of romantic frugality. One of these articles is worthy 
of notice, as it is common to every table which I have 
seen thus far in this country. It is a ekamngy not a 
slice of buttered bread, not much thicker than a shav- 
ing which a foie-plane would take at a stroke from a 
straight-grained board of pine. A hungry man would 
eat a square-yard of these buttered bread-shmvings at 
a meal without much impairing his appetite for sub- 
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A Brief Compend of Ambbioan AofticuLTusK. 
—By. R. L. Allen. Saxton & Miles. Pp. 437, 12mo. 
Price $1. We annoanced this work as in press, in 
oar Aueust number, and now have the pleasure of 
adding that it has appeared, and is for sale at most of 
the book-stores. It is a condensed EocyclopGedia of 
Agriculture. The whole subject of soils, manures, 
crops, and animals, is treated in as full and compre- 
hensive a manner as the space will permit. The 
most prominent points are clearly yet succinctly 
stated, and all is expressed in a style at once concise, 
and readihr comprehended. The author has been a 
practical farmer and stock-breeder, from boyhood, and 
consequently understands what he is writing about 
He avoids all the fanciful theories of the present day, 
while he treats of the best practices of husbandry, 
based upon well authenticated principles, a»developed 
and adopted by the most enlightened modem agricul- 
turists. The work treats fully of Southern as well as 
Northern agriculture, and will be found equally adapt- 
ed to any latitude of America. It is emphatically a 
work for the million, and should be in tne hands of 
every former. It is neatly got up, and does the pub- 
lishers credit. 

Manual of Rosss ; Comprising the most com- 
plete History of the Rose, including every class, and 
all the most admirable varieties that luive appeared in 
Europe and America ; together with ample informa- 
tion on their culture and propagation. — By William 
Bobert Prince, Proprietor of the Linniean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries, at Flushing, L. L New York : 
Saxton & Miles. Pp. 263, ISmo. The author remarks 
In his preface, that ** During the last ten years the ac- 
quisitions made to the Family of Roses, nave been so 
remarkable for their splendor, fragrance, and other 
qualities, that the public attention has been awakened 
to their culture in a degree almost unprecedented in 
the annals of Floriculture. This general regard has 
given rise to several publications on the suoject, io 
France, England, Belgium, and America, and it has, at 
the same time, imparted an increased impetus to the 
culture of the ' Queen of Flowers.' The most promi- 
nent of the publications reforred to, is from the pen of 
Mr. T. Rivers, Jr., of England ; and it has been the 
desire of the writer of the present little volume, to 
combine in its pages, every item of knowledge that is 
comprised in that estimable work, and to extract from 
every other source, whatever additional infonnation 
was attainable ; thus forming a concentration of all 
the information existing in Europe on this interesting 
subject, and presenting the Umte enumbU of European 
attainment as the starting point for American ad- 
vancement, adding thereto whatever information was 
existent here in the present stage of the Rose Culture, 
and which has been derived more particularly from 
the labors and experience of his father and self, and 
some few othera** The subject the author has chosen 
is an interesting one, and as far as we are able to 
judge, the work will prove useful to amateurs and 
others engaged in floriculture. 

A P&AOTICAL TbXATISB ON DtKHCG AND CaLICO 

Printing ; including the latest Inventions and Im- 
provements; also, a Description of the Origin, Menu- 
&cture, Uses, and Chemical Properties of the Various 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances employed 
in these Arts. With an Append! x^omprisingDenni- 
tions of Chemical Terms; with Tables of Weights, 
Measures, Thermometers, Hydrometers, &c. By an 
experienced dyer, assisted by several scientific Een- 
tlemen. With £n|Tavings on steel and wood. New 
York : Harper k Brothers. Pp. 704. 8vo. $3.50. 
The object of this woric is to systematize and reduce 



the whole theory of dyeing, calico-printing, &c., to the 
utmost simplicity and accuracy. We have hitherto 
had no work of a purely practical character in these 
important arts. In the present production, this is the 
leading idea of the author — himself many years a 
practical dyer; and from the vast accumulation of 
material which he has brought to his aid, it is believed 
more has been accomplished for the practical pur- 
poses of those engaged in these departments of coni- 
merce than has ever before been attempted. In addi- 
tion to a prodigious variety of useful, new, and in- 
structive matter, the work comprises over^six hundred 
original patents, or new inventions, principally of 
foreign origin, which alone must ever constitute the 
book, one of singular value and permanent utility. 

PoKTRAiTs OF THE PaxBiDXNTS. — Philadelphia : 
C. S. Williams. Laige folio. This work is well got 
up, in lithography, in the form of an Atlas, giving ac- 
curate portraits of all the Presidents of the United 
States, from the commencement of the Gofemment 
down to the present Administration. For sale by 
Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

EuROPSAN Agsiculturx. — By Heni^r Colman, 
from personal observation. We are in receipt of Part 
VIL of Vol. II. of this work. Draining, plowing, irri- 
gation, rotation of crops, soiling, &c., are the contents, 
and are well and practically treated. 

Pictorial History op England. — We have re- 
ceived No. 9 of this excellent work most beautifully 
illustrated. Harper & Brothers. Price 25 cents. To 
be finished in about 40 numbers. It is highly useful 
and agreeable reading. 

Thb Statesmsm ov the Commonwsaltb: with 
a treatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster. Haiper h Brothers, 82 Cliff Street. 
Price 25 cents per number, to be completed in five 
numbers. This republication is embellished with 
portraits of distinguished persons figuring in the his- 
tory, and elucidated with valuable notes l^ the Rev. J. 
O. Choules. It is a work of great merit, and particu- 
larly commends itself to the American Reader, as it 
describes a series of events which had no little influ- 
ence in the early settlement of our country, and its 
subse<}uent career. Some of the actors in this history, 
liJce Sir Harry Vane, the Youn^r, were at one time 
residents, and held official stations in New England, 
and other American colonies. 

Ths Nrw England Agrioultural Almanac 
for I847.^Published by F. Trowbridge, New Haven, 
Conn. I'his is prettily illustrated^nd well filled 
with useful matter to tne fiirmer. We can say the 
same of the American Cultivator's Almanac, puSlish- 
ed by C. F. Crossman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Lrcturbs to Women on Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, with an Appendix on Water Cure. By 
Mary S. Gove. Pp.301. Price 50 cents. Haiper& 
Brothers, 82 Cliff Street This woik should be care- 
folly read by every woman ; for nothing is more true 
than what the fair authoress asserts, that " whoever 
shall convince mankind of the necessity and import- 
ance of the study of Anatomy atad Physiology, and 
those laws which govern lifo and health, will do mors 
toward promoting the general good and happiness of 
our species, than be would if he gave us priceless 
gems, and gold without measare.** 

Long Island Horticultural Society Show. 
—This came off on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of Sep- 
tember, in Flushing. We understand there was a 
gpod display of fruits and flowers. Owing to impera- 
tive engagements elsewhere, we were deprived of the 
pleasure of attending it. 

Something of a Squash.— The Batavia Times 
has sen a squash, grown in the garden of J. A. Clark, 
of that vilkge, which measures six feet and six 
inches in circumference, and weighs 150 1-3 pounds. 
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£t0t of |)rtmittm0, 

Avforded aiVie N,Y, State Fair, Aubwm, Sept., 1846. 



l>mHA.lI Ci.TTIiS. 

BvLLs.— 1st, J. M. Sherwood, Anbani, Symmetry, 816: 9d, 
Wm. K. OrinnelL Ledyaxd, Albion, 9l0 ; 30, C. 8. Banon, New- 
ark, OsceolA, DipUmia. ^ « ^^ 

7^ ytar-M. B«//«.— 1st, H. N. Cnry, Marcj, Oregon, 9 10; 9d, 
J. B. Packer, Banitoge, Tecnm^eh, Coiman's Tottr. 

Ymrling Bmtls.^Uty Z. B. Wakemao, Herkimer, 7oaiif 
Meteor, $10 ; 8d, A. 6. Feroy, Lyonf, Mayflower, Colman^sToor ; 
3d, J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Waterloo, Diploma. 

BmU Calve».—l9U Geo. Vail, Troy, Otfcar, Col. Tour ; 2d, J. W. 
BaeoD, Waterloo, Diploma. 

Cows— 1st, Geo. Vail, Troy, Lady Barringtoo, $15 ; 9d, Edw. 
Wells. Johnstown, Veniu, $10 ; 3d, J. W. Bacon, Waterloo, Red 
Lily, Diploma. _ ^ ^ 

Tuo-vMrold Heifers.-'Uti H. N. Gary, Marey, Rose, $10; 9d, 
J. ML Sherwood, LaUa Rookh, Col. Tour. 

rsaHtttr MeifM-g.—liU Z. B. Wakemaa, Herkimer, Sylvia, 
•10 : 8d, Sdvwnt Wells, Johnstown, CleopatrB, Cot. Toor. 

H^ifBr Calvu^Uty Geo. VaU. Troy. Willie 5th, Col. Tour ; 
9d, J. W. Ba4X>n, Waterloo, Lady Jane, Diploma. 

HBRaroBM. 

Bulls.— Ist, T. H. Hyatt. Rochester, $15. 

Yattnf BvlU.—Ui and ad. Coming & Sotham, Albany. $10, 
and Diploma. 

Gows.^Lit and 9d, Coming dc Sotham, Albany, $15, and $10. 

Betfers.-^T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, $10 ; Sd, Edward Wells, 
Johnstown, Dlplooia. 

SSVOMS. 

BvLLs.— 1st, L. P. Allen, Boflalo^ 915; 3d, R. M. Remington, 

Femv BMlh.-G9o, A. MaMin, Jordan, $10; 9d, S. M. Brown, 

Eibrldge, Diploma. 
Cows.— 1st and 9d, H. N. Washbon, Batteraatt^$I5, and $ia 
A^/er«.— 1st, H. N. WashlwB, Bnttematts, $10 ; M, L. F. 

Allen, BofflUo, Diploma. 

ATRSRnss. (Xone oflbied.) 

CROSt-BBSSDS. 

Cows.— 1st (not awarded) ; Sd, H. N. Washbon, Battemntts, 
$10 ; 3d, J, W. Bacon, Waterloo, Vol. Trans. 

TSo^ftmrold Melfera.^}Mt (not awarded); 9d, Enos T. 
Tluroop, Owasco, $10. 

Ttariiw Heifert. ^Ift, C. T. Baldwin, Owasco, $5 ; Sd,Geo. A. 
Mason, Jordan, Col. Tour: 3d, 8. M. Brown, Elbrldge, Vol. Tr. 

JEM/sr Ch/vM.—lst. H. N. Washbon, Bnttematts, Col. Tour. 

DiacretiGnary premlnm, John O. Wheeler, Bennett, Vol. Trans. 

MATITBB. 

Cows.— 1st, Ira HopUns, Anboro, $16 ; M, Chaites W. Brown, 
Sennett, SiOl 

r«ei^ Heifen^ltU Gea A. MawHH Jordan, 95; 2d, Wm. 
J. Phelps, Owasco, Col. Toor. 

Bttftr CUeM.— Nath. Lynch, Sennett, Col. Toor. 

woBXXHa ozbh. 

But Tm r«Jke.— 1st, J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $90; Sd, J. 
IL Sherwood, AabarnT$ 10; 3d, Sheldon, Fellows, and others, 
Sennett, Vol. Trans. 

But SMfis r0A«.— 1st. £. Sheldon, Sennett, $15; 8d, J. S. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo^ $10; 3d, J. M. Sherwood, Anbnn, 
VoL Trans. 

7%rt6 ytar-old Stesre.— Best yoke ; 1st, J. Boles, Homer, $10 ; 
9d, J. S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $5 ; 8d, Wm. Hayden, Hentz, 
Dipl( 



7Wjv«ar-«U SKssre.— 1st E. Sheldon, Sennett, $10; 2d, J. 
Bcries, Homer, Col. Toor ; 3d, Amos Barnes, Sennett, Vol. Tr. 

Tearling Steers.— let, Herod Otis, fR ; 9d, J. Boles, Homer, 
Col. Tow. 

But Pair Otm.^Ut and dd, J. Botes, Homer, 915 and $10 ; 3d, 
A. Pine, Pittstown, Col. Tonr. 

OaMB er fitesrs.— 1st, O. T. Ollphant, Blonnt Morris, $10 ; Sd, 
Bmiry Wlllard, Caynga, $5. 

GnM er IMTsre.—lst, Sd, and 3d, J. 8. Wadsworth, Geneseo^ 
910^ $5^ and Vol. Trans. 

BOBfiBs— For all work. 

ataaiuu.—Ui, E. Poller, Canandatgoa, 910 ; Sd. Osleb Jasper, 
Mavoellns, $5; 3d, Isaac Falrehlid, Cortland, Diploma; 4th, 
Joaeph Morrison, liOdynrd, Vol. Trans. 

Brocd Mmu.-'Ut, David A. Monroe. Camlllos, $10 ; Sd, B. A. 
Howland. Venice, 9^ ; 3d, Jos. H. Stanley, Cazenovla, Diploma ; 
4th, J. Boles, Homer, vol. Trans. 

Diseretimimrf PrssUneie.^Renben Tift, Veteran, Black Prince, 
Vol. Trans. ; Cyras Breed. Osweg^ Golden Fanner, Vol. Trans. ; 
Geo. FoidoB, Gentva, Pedbctton, vol. T^bbbb. 



FOB DBA.UOnT. 

Sttttfiwu.— 1st, BeqJ. PctUt. Bridgwater, $10; Sd, 8. F. Sellci, 
Lansing. $5 ; 3d. W. Oolqiihoon, Cornell, Canada, Diploma. 

Maru.—i<M. Mabbet, Skaneateles, $10; Sd. for a grev marr, 
owner unknown to the committee, $5 ; 3d, B. F. Bonney, iLunil- 
ton, Diploma. 

BLOOD HORSBS. 

atMUUnu.—Ui, Edward Lunx. Cambridge, Sir llenry. $10; Sd, 
S. W. Holmes, Chatauqne co., $5 ; 3d. Nelson Lltda, Lodi, Cul- 
pepper, Diploma ; 4lh, Mr. Ferguson, Oswego^ Kentneacy Unnier, 
VoL Trans. 

DucrtUonatf PrssuMns.-John H. Gardner. Yoonf Ifimpeiw, 
two years old, ilO ; Irn McGonegal, VirKinla, Di]doaia. 

j|f^M.-.l,t, Joel B. Notr, Albany, 910; Sd, Isaac FalrcUM, 
Cortiand,95: 3<l, 6. Howland, Diplaaea; 4th, J. W. Conimaa, 
Aurellus, Vol. Trans. ^ 

TkTee-yuT M (taUiene.— Isi, Wm. R. Grinnetl, Chnnniiloe, 
910; Sd, Henry TuUy, Tyre,9o; 3d, Isaac FalrchUd, Cortlaad 
county, Diploma; 4tb, J. C. Burdiet, iToztoo, Vol. Trans. 

DiMcrttionm^ Pruduma.-^amu Black, Bath, MatcliBd Cdts, 
Vol. Trans, 

Oa^dt'vtf.— 1st, A. Merrill. Rome, 9S; 9d| to No. 518^ owner 
unknown to the committee. Vol. Trans. 

MaUktd AMVss.—lst, An^os Lewis, Dryden, 9l0 ; M, W. A. 
Dotcher, Miiq, Dipioma ; 3d, Oiney Gould, GalnM, S Voia. Tians. 

■MBBP. ^Lomg- tfulUi, 

Bndb.— 1st, Wm. Van Heosen, ChamploD, 98; Sd, W. H. 
Sotham, Albany, Col. Tour; 3d,L. F. Alien, BnflUo, Dlploaia. 

Adss.— Ut, W. H. Sotham, Albany, SB; Sd, Lewis Tkylor, 
Skaneateles, Col. Tonr ; 3d, Wm. Bnell, Rochesier, Diploma 

Z.eiR»«^L. F. Allen, Buflklo, 95. 

ifiDOUi-wooLLnn.*— Snitik Duns, 

B»eks.—\»U Z. B. Wakemaa, Herkimer, 98 : Sd end 8d, J. M* 
Sherwood, Aoburo, Col. Tour and Diploma. 

JEwss.^lsr, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 9d ; Sd, Z. B. Wakeman, 
Herkimer, Col. Tonr. 

Iiaflia«.--Z. B. Wakeman, HeriUmer, 9S* 

mniHoa amo TRSim okadbs. 

Ihtete.—lsL Joaeph Blakeslee, North Salem, 98 ; Sd, J. L. 
Randall, Col. Tour; 3d, Wm. Howard, Diploma. 

Emu.—Utf J. M. Sherwood. Auburn, 9^; Sd, J.L. Randall, 
CoL Tour; 3d, Wm. Howard, Diploma. 

Z^irA*.— Reed Bnrriit, Bordett, $5. 

8AX0M8 AMD THBIB OBAOBB. 

Bueks^lst, 8. B. Crocker, Vernon, 98 ; 2d and 3d. S. H. 
Church, Vernon, Col. Tour, and Diploma. 

£»es.— 1st, S. H. Crocker, Vernon, 99 ; U and 3d, & E 
Crocker, Col. Tour, and Diploma. 

VAT 8HBBP* 

J. W. Collins, B. Bkmmfield, 910. 

SWIMB. 

Bserr-lst, C. R. Nichola, Darien, 910; 9d, O. V. SacfceS, 
Seneca FaUs, Col. Toor ; 3d, H. Hnbbsjd, Canandaigoa, DipUnoa ; 
4th, Geo. Carlisle, Bethany. Diploma. 

5oiM.— 1st. Wm. Howard, Owasco, 910 i Sd, A. Shaw, Sciplo, 
Col. Toor J 3d, E. T. Throop, Owasco, Dlploroa. 

P^«.~lst, Wm. Howaid. Owasco, Col. Toor; Sd, Cbesin 
Mosee, Skaneateles, Diploma; A. Shaw, Bcipio, ditto ; C R. 
Nichols, Darien, dltla 

POULTBT. 

Dukimgt.-'h. F. Allen, Buflklo, 93; PeleBt^t—Fianklin C. 
Moses, Skaneateles, 93 ; Largg IbioU—^, F. Osbom, Meats, 93 ; 
Vuckt—J. F. Osbom, $3 ; Turftcye— M. B. Converse, Menti, $3; 
Grutut Vwridif FbtD/tf — Sam. R. Osbom, Flemmlng, %i^ 

PLOWS. 

Ut, Howland Delano, Mottville, CerUficate ; Sd, J. B Gayki^ 
AubniBi Diploma; 3d, David Anthony, Springfield, Vol. ^ 



WAOOMS, BABBOWS, ifee. 

O. Birton, Onondana, Silver Medal. 

But OcfttoaCer.— D. B. Rogers, Seneca Falls. Silver MedaL 

But thnning Mill.— Utf £. I'ayloiv Rochester, Certifleaia 

S rant's Patent) ; Sd, D. Clow, Mentz, Silver Medal ; 3d, John 
ibert. Diploma: 4tb, Onris HeflTron, Poplar Ridee, Vol. Tr. 

But IferM- Pffwer.— Richard Montgomery, Qnnndaga, Silver 
Medal : Sd, John A. Fltts, Rochester, Diploma ; 3d, Bnell Jt Ni- 
chols, Caxenovla, Vol.lYans. 

But Cbm StaA CuUer^lM, J. C. Rich, Monroe, Silver Medal ; 
Sd, C. Burnett, Lyons, Diploma; 3d, George Catchpole, Genera, 
Vol. Tmns. 

BeH Tkrukin/fMtukiiu and S^Mrofor.— 1st, John A. Fitt^ 
Rochester, Silver Medal ; Sd, E. Hicks, Wyoming, Diploma ; 3d, 
Bneit & Nichols, CasenovlB, Vol. IVans. 

DrtU Bur9W «r Com PUntu^^A, M. Badger, Rocbealer, 
Dlphana. 



LI«T OP PREMIUMS. 
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Best Strav Cutter.- Ut, E. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn., Silver 
Medal : fid, J. C. Rich, Monroe, Diploma ; 3d, J. W. Webb, Led- 
yard, Vol. Trans. 

Be»t Own and Cok OnwAa-.— John A. Pittfc Rochester 
Certiflcate. 

fl«rM Rakes.—Jj. M. Whitman, Flke. Diploma. 

Haf and Manure Fbri*.— Barton & Beidao, Rochester, Dip. 

•4x«9.— Barton dt B«ldon, Rochester, Diploma. 

fl«e«.— R. M. Hine, ThroopsvUie, Diploma. 

OreaUft CUUeUon of Agriadtwal Impltment§.—r. Waters, 
Chautaaqne. Silver Medal. 

Orrn SkMtr.-^T. D, Bumll, Geneva, DlplooM. 



Qidnee«.--Georfs Uaderwood, Aabom, Vol l^ans. 
Native (Tropet.— Ed ward Thomas, Geneva, Vol. Trans. 
Pormgn G^ap«f. -Chester Parsons, Skaneateles VoL Tnuss. 



BV 



mJ^J^J?^f!* * ilsifjr.— 1st, R R. Evans, Ifafcy, OndMa eo., 
935 ; Sd, O. C. Crocker. Union, Broome eo., 915. 

^^HT^ "H!* *» Jkas.— 1st, Joseph Baker, Otisoo, Onon . 
CO., 1 10 ; M, Wm. Oulef. PhelM, Ontario, Col. Tonr rSd/Ellsha 
Sheldon, fionier, Oortlaad, Vol. Tmns. 

•if^ii /^"'i^!*!??* «^«ft»i!M.-l»t, Joseph Baker, OtIsoO) 
J*^.».**A.y' ^- ^Xwkw^ Union, CoL Tour: 3d, Abiam Adams! 
Preble, Snver Medal; 4th, Ellsha Sheldon, Homer, Diploma; 5th, 
John G.WlMeler,SeniMtl, Vol. Trans. *^ ' ' 



CLASS n. 



Bett Peaekcs.^BiMMM AHoaksr, Rochester, Vol. Tians. 
Pltmu.—G. F. Pratt, Bofliilo, Vol. Trans. 



^.^*'*J^^?'*^ ^^'y^orold and ever.^lwt, No award: 5d, 
ditto; 3d, Robert EdUs, Oneida co.. Silver Medal: 4th, William 
Otjey. Ontario, Dip. ; 5th, H. N. Washborn, Otsego, Vol. Tr. 

n ?^ *«•• ^*„7^ »e«*: •'<^— !■«. No award ; 21, Robert Eells, 
Col. Tour ; 3d, Wm. Ottiey, Silver Medal ; 4th, Isaac Backiin. 
Caynca co.. Diploma ; 5ih, Anthony Shaw, Sciplo, Vol. Trans. 



SUOAR. 

Beet MMle.—lvL Beqi. Gaoss, Jr., Bloomfield, Ontario, tlO ; 
Sd, Moses Eames, RnUand, Jeflferson co., 95 ; 3d, Erastns BIcelow, 
SangmHeld, Diploma ; Ith, U. E. Talman, ToUy, Onondaga, 

Otrm iSlott.— None oflbred. 

8ILEe,4«. 

.Vtfitn/ttetiersd.— Clark Avery, PerryviUe, $16. 




3d, David Irish, Vol. Trans. 
Oeeeene.'-iat, N. M. Oobom, $10; 9d, Joseph Belcher, 

^I man's l^miv ' * ' 



Colman's Tour. 



DOHBSTIG KAJIUrACTUkBa. 



WeofUn Blankete,—\ai, Wm. Ottiey, Phelps. t5: 9d. F. P. 
Brown, Elbridge, $4 ; 3d, Geo. W. Hen^, MartlnsbonL 83. 

Wm* oS.*""^** ^**" ^* ^^^^' •^ • ' ^^^ Avery, ♦* ; 3d, 

-w ^^^^^J^^r^^. H: ^- ^^^^ ^^^ 'a»>«i f5; 8d, O. 
Kelion. Skaneateles, 94 ; 3d, Dltto^ 83. » v*' > 1 

jrsptfflt GBf]M(«.—lsi, Jonathan Conger, Oiolott, 95 ; M, No. 

474, Unknown, 84 ; 3d, D. C. Monroe, Elbridge, Cayuga ca. 83. 

TVw a«cA.— A. Shaw, Sclpio, Cayoga county, %i 

• .^"^^^tif* ^- ***"•» Wttatown, M ; 3d, P. P. Brown, Elbridge, 
94 : 3d, E. W. Batoman, Venice, %4. * ^* 

, £?•**«, ^^^^^'^•rr^*^ ^' '**»«i Kttstown, gS; 9d, Margaret 
Jeflery, Truxton, 94 ; 3d, Georee W. Henry, Martinsbnrgh, gS. 
« -5?^ i«V».-lst, HotchUM Ic Smith. Auburn, fS «d, J. 
Barber, ditto, |4 ; 3d, KOw A. R. Smith, Vernon, 93. ' 

DeMe Omet Ceveriete^Ut, Caroline C. Jones, Westmore- 
tand,g4; 2d, C. R. Nichols, Danen. 93; 3d,C. fl»l^ PerryvUle, 
83 ; 4ih, J. Conger, Groion, Vol. Trans. 

IFaott«» Stoetdwe.^lst, Manaret Jeffrey, Truxton, 93: Sd. 
Mm. Gieenlear, Vfatertown, v5l. Tian..; ^ David 'oSomas 
Aurora, Diploma. ' 




92 : 3d, A. Pine, Pittstown, Vol. Tkans. 

LuunJpui Stoekuws,—lMt, Chester Qrldley, Bennett, Caynga 
county,^: 2d, |L VV. Batemaa, Venice, Cayiiga conity, Vol. 
Tmns. ; 3, J. L. Eastman, Lodi, Diploma. 

JOui CoUon Slockinge.—Uu L. C. Morris, Anbnm, 82 j 8d. 
Ditto, VoL Trans. ; 3d, Ditto, Diploma. » ^ . »"i 

Bed QuiUe.^UL Rebecca Johnson, Syracuse, 95 ! L. C. Moi^ 




fMvn, das* L 

TahU MU9.-^hX, Bentamin Hodge, BnflUo, 95: 9d. A. 
Bryant A Son, ditto, 93 ; 3d, C. Parvls, Greece, Monroe county. 
Vol. Tjans. 

Best tvfdw Sorts ditto.-^, C. Hastings, Clinton, 93. 

^Sfft^ing^pirfe.—Isanc Hildnth, Oeneva, 83. 

Tabu Pears.— UL Elwanger dc Barry, Rochester, 93 ; Sd, 
BerOamin Hodge, Buffak), VoL Trai». ' ' ' 

FTinter Pears.— Elwanger ft Bairy, VoL Trans. 



. rLOWKRS. 

OreateU Variety.— Iwt, James Wilson, Albany, Silver Medal 1 
M, 1. W. Jackson, Schenectady, Diploma: 3d, Elwanger X 
Barry, Rocheiiter. VoL Tmns. * 

Seediieig 2>AWwf .— 1st, Edward Thomas, Geneva, Diploma ; 
3d, Ditto, Diploma. 1 r » 

Best 25 varieties DahUas.-lst, James WUsod, Albany, Silver 
Medal : 3d, Elwanger k, Barry, Rochester, Diploma: Sd, Isaac 
W.Jackson, Schenectady, Vol. Tmns. 

floral Oma»Kfi^.— James Wilson, Albany, Sliver Medal. 

Boquets. --Int, James Wilson, Albany, Col. Tour ; 2d, L. Bla- 
nani, ditto. Diploma ; 3d, Ditto, ditto. Vol. Tmns. 

Green-House PlarOs—leit, Mrs. M. Miller, Auburn, Dlplona : 
8d,MusH.C. Moses, Skaneateles, VoL Tmns. 

German Astor.—L W. Jackson, Schenectady, VoL Tmns. 

Best 12 Roses.— Uti James Wilson, Albany, Diploma; 3d. 
Elwanger & Barry, Rochester, VoL Trans. 

riiOBAL ORlUHBaiTS. 

Diseretienarf Premhtms.—iin. E. T. Troop Martin, Willow 
Bruok, Cayuga county. Diploma; Elihu Tyler, Buflklo, ditto: 
Elwanger k Barry. Rochester, ditto ; Professor Coppock, Burti- 
cnliumi Society, Buffalo, ditto; William Webb, BuflUa ditto: 
Bei^amln Hodge, rare and beautiful roses, ditto ; Henry Hoigaa 
Aurora, ditto. 

VBanTABLBS. 

Water Mekms.—B. N. Langworthy, Rochester, Col. Tour. 
Musk Afsionr.— Geoige Cooper, Irondequolt, Monroe county 
Vol. Trans. ' 

White CarroU.^-C. F. Crossman, Rochester, VoL Trans. 

Field Carrots.— Joseph H. Osborn, Ments, Cayugft coanty 
Vol. Trans. 

Beets {.Long Blood).— C. F. Crossman. V<d. Trans 

fVMte Parmios.'Oeorge Cooper, Vol. Trans. 

WhiU TalfU 7V7^p«.— Geome Cooper, ditto. 

Cabbages — Georse Cooper, Vol. Trans. 

Tomatos.—C. F. Croasoun, ditto. 

£gg Plant.— C. F. Crossman, ditto. 

Sweet Potato.— H. G. Dickinson, ditto. 

Linta Beonr.— Ira Hopkins, Auburn, ditto. 

Porxiev.—Oeorge Cooper, ditto. 

Squashes.~-H. G. Dickinson, one weighing 80 lbs. Vol. Trans. ; 
Hiram Hubbard, Canandalgua, six ftom one seed weighed 674 
poundi', one of which weighed 146 3-4 pounds, VoL Trans. 

PunmkiHS.-^'<ji Moses, Skaneateles, ditto. 

Seed Com.—CheaVBT Gridley, Sennett. Caynga county, VoL 
Tmns. ; Dr. John Thompson, juedyard, ditto, ditto ; Joseph F 
Osborn, Mentz, ditto, ditto. 

Mar^d IFnr/ceZ.— James Rattle, Sennett, Cayuga ca, ditto. 

Sugar Beets.^Joteph F. Osborn, Cayuga county, ditto. IKs- 
eretiomary Premium for beets, carrots, and millet, Thomas Ogden, 
VoL Trans. ; Ditto for sweet corn and red peppers, A. Custln, do. 

W/teat.—iL Harmon, Wheatland, three varieties Vol. Trans, x 
Martin Smith, white flint, 95. 

Best Table Potatoes.— U^ C. R. Nichols. Meieeis, Genesee 
county, 93; 3d, C. F. Crossman, Long Pink Eye, Monroe county, 
VoL Trans. ; 3d, Joseph F. Osbuni, ditto, Cayuga county, ditto. 

SeedUng Potatoes.— N. & SnUth, Buffiao» Pink Eye, 95 ; Ditto, 
4 varieties, Colman's Tour. 

Tsarlet.— Richard Abbey, Seneca county. Vol. Tr. 

Red PMpCT-f.— Richard Abbey, five boxes, several varieties. 
VoL Trans. 

BBt-HTVBi. 

Aaron Colton, Plttsfleld, Vermont, 96 ; Wm. R. Kelsey, Staf* 
key, Yates coonty, VoL Trans. 

OH BTOVBS, Itc 

Par 09okiiig.—Uit, Jackson ft Phelps, Syiacnse <Buck, Na 8), 
for Hotels, Diploma ; 3d, D. E. Staflbid (Telegraph), Sllvw Medal ; 
3d, Anthony Davy ft Co, Troy, six sines (Washington Air-Tlgh(> 
Diploma. 

Parlor Air- Tight.-'Ut, A twood, Cole ft Cina% SUver Medal { 
3d, Wager ft Datsr, Diploina; 8d, J. & ft M. Peekbun, Dlpu 



Stow HbUoto 
Vol. Tmns. 



Ware,— — — Hoag, Schenectady (5 pieces). 



PAXirmios AKD nBAwnet. 

W. M. Beanchamp, Skaneateles, Diploma ; Pencil Drawing by 
Miss CoXi ditto ; Crayon Drawing by iUss Conkling. ditto. 

IIIFUIMBRTS ▲MOXAOHIBBBT. 

JlsapliV Matfune,—C, H. McConnick, Rockbridge eonntf 
Stump JWnGUne.— R. H. Hall, Owego, 9lOk 
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IJ8T OF PREMtUMS. 



Oram PlanUr and A$k-So»ing ilCiidUM.— P. SeTmoiir, East 
Bloomfleld. Oatarlo conntVi S5. 

Stmmg Mathina^ — W. H. Joms, Bridgeport, Conii., IMploma. 

Flax-PuUing Maehhu.—H. Hill, Diploma. 

B^ls.—A,J, Meneely, WestTYoy, IMplonuL 

Door LockM emd Bdt PuU^.— Dana ft Price, Utlca, fS. 

Rockamay Bti^^ief.— Alien Ic Carpenter, GrotoDi Tompklot 
county, 9^« 

Buggy Wajrom$ euid Slmgfit.^iKmuOonid & Co., Albany, Dip. 

DoiMe Acting /Vrttf I'ump.— Int. Phelps ft MesMBger, Oneida, 
$3 ; id JO. G. U aitiion, Svracnae, Diploma. 

Pire .^n^e.— Calyin Young (16 years old). Aabom, 96- 

Balance Slide Farm GiUe.^Ut. H. While, Kiricland, Oneida 
county. 93; 3*1.8. Benliam, Camiilus, Onondan county. Dip. 

Portable Bed8iead.—Jame* Haniett, Ulica, 83. 

R^rigerator and a Shower Bath.—Z. Taylor, Rochealer, $5. 

Morse Yoke. — ^E. 11. Danfortb, Busti, Chautanque county, $3. 

Leather- Creaeing Murine.— S. WUson, DaasvUle, Livingston 
count)', ^ 

ImiteUion Oraining.'^V. Van Doom, Rochester, 83. 

Smut Maehine-^Wiitoa ft McCullogh, Syracuse, Diploma. 

Bvckmheat a«an«r.~Daniel Pease. Jr., Diploma. 

MiU/or Savpimg Siding^—fielwon Peck, Lyons, Wayne county, 
Dl^ma. 

Portable Griet MSU.-^. H. Bristol (Fitzgerald's Patent), Dip. 

Hay ScaUi,-~J. F. Keeler, Caxenovia, $5. 

Ox YoJfc«.— Eion Sheldon, Bennett, Cayuga county, Diploma. 

Buggy Wagons and Churioteeg.— John W. Bates, Utica, Dip. 

Wagon Wheel.— i. S. Royce, Cuylerville, Livingston co.. Dip. 

Conmound Carriage TfTkeeL— Norman Rude, Onondaga, fS. 

Sttf-Acting Cheese Press.— W. C. Pratt, Weedsport, Cayuga 
county, Diploma. 

^«raD^Unes.— Upton ft Miller, Rochester, DI(4oma. 

Whips.— W. R. Bimng, Rochester, Diploma. 

Sofa and Card T<i^«.— Charles Rnst ft Son, Syracuse, Dip. 

Portable Hunting and Pishing CMe.—WllUam Gardner, Ge- 
neva, Diploma. 

Stov* Pattern Carviug^-J. F. Seymour, Utica, Diploma. 

Boot Crimping Machine.— 3. H. Ladne, Cato, Otynga county. 

Mustard and PasU Blacking.— D. Mnrdocic ft Co., Albany, 
Diplona. 

Saddlery JTardware.—VMsaon Fraser, Syiacnse, 93. 

Harness and Bridles.— Ui, P. Williamson, Skaneateles. Diplo* 
Hia ; 9d, F. A. Keeler, Albany, Diploma ; 3d, C. H. Whealon, 
Homer, Cortland county. 

Butt^ Firkin»j—Ahnm Bberman, Summer Hill, Gay. co. 9^ 

Model Steasn £ngine.—D. D. R. Ormsby, Homer, Gortland co., 
Diptona. 

Card FrmUmgPrese^^V^ A. Ifanh, Diplona. 

Hastd-PiowerPkmkig Maehme.— i ndiafv Pntar, Auburn, Dip^ 

Mortidng JUncMwf,— Benjamin H. Otis, Syncaae, Dlp^ 

JttfMiedr^BsOeiw*— aerome Dariln|L Adrian, BliclklgaB, Dip. 

MMU-Sawing JifocfctiM.— Pennocit k Pieroe, dwaier county, 
Penn.. Diploma. 

Sculpture in Wood {very interesting^ and showing great 
promise.— J. Sangstar, BuffiJo, a boy 14 years of a^e, 95* 

Sash jLodfc.— Jamea Jones, Rocliester, Diploma. 

KISCKLLAHBOVS VAHCT AtTICLBS. 

Shan ITorJb— Ifiss L. C. Morris, Auburn, 93. 

Wacs Work.—W9s L. C Hoiris, Anbun, 9^ and DIploina; 
Miss Maiy F. Snow, 93- 

H ee d lewo r k Fire JffcrMfM.— Delia M. Colvin, Syiaeuse, 95* 
Lydia 8. Russell, 96. 




94, and Diploma, 

Cfroup of Flowers in Worstei.—'Mn. John Porter, Auburn, 93. 

Lamp ACotf.— Mn. W. G. Pierce, Auburn, 83 ; Mrs. Brockway, 
Bfod^ort, MonnM county, for variety of Wonted work, Dlp^ 

Worsted Rugs.—Mn. Lucas, Auburn, 84 ; Mrs. Roxana Cottle 



Hunton, Buflalo^JS, and Diploma; Mra. Conelina Walcott, 
Elbridge (uncut), 93. 

Ahmw Chain.— Mrs. Banh Haibotile, Aotan, 81 ; Mn. Joia(li 
SaUn, Syraenae, Diploma ; Ladlea of Uilea Feosale Aoadnny, 93 
and DiDioma. 

Hanakerchiefy, Caps, &e.—Mn. T. R. Voorhee% Aawterdam, 
13; MiBB AbbyAUIn, Camden, OMldaf 98; MIm Ovaea <eiiild'a 
4nM), Jordan, Cayuga eouaty, 8L 

#Vmey PaisMng and Heedimm'k.—Mn. Wm A. Dnlcher, Mtlo, 
93, and Diploma. 

Smkratderod Atawis.— >Mn. Atanaon PaMon, SkaMalalaa, 83 ; 
Mrs. John G. Whaainr (Thibet cloth), Bennett, 98. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED 

AT THS 

Nlneteeath Fair of the American InstlUite. 



MATIVK STOCK. 



For the best Native Cow, Whltson Jarvls, Brooklyn, Silver 
a|k 9l<^: Second beet, Le Qcand Biadley, Unmden, Ct., 
Medal, 96. 



Ctt 



Sliver 



Best Native Helftr, Joslah Pnidy, Jr., Rye, Westdiaater eo., 

Silver Medal, 95- 

IMPROTln STOCK. 

Beit Durham BuB, over 8 yuan old, Bell ft Moiria, Weatehea- 
ter county, Silver Cup, 915* 

Best Devon bull, 8 years old and over, Roswall L. Colt, Pater* 
son, N. J., Silver Cup, 916. 

Gtest Ayrshire bull, 3 years old and over, Roewell L. Colt, Silver 



Cup, 915. 
Be«ir 

Best Dnrham cow, John A. Pool, Kew Bmnsirleikr SUvnr 



Durham bull calf. Bell ft Morris, Silver Medal, 9& 
Best Aynhiie bnU calf, RosweU I^ Gk>lL SUver Biedal, 9S. 



Cup, 815. 
Best: 
Best 
«^81 
Best 
Best^purham heifer, over 1 year, Thomais' Addis ^g— -nf^ New 



Devon cow, R. L. Cdt, Peterson, Sliver Cubl 916. 
i Ayrshire cow, Thomas EUiaon, New WuidBor 
15. 
lest Aldemey cow, R. L. Colt, Silver Cnp^ 9li» 



York, Silver Cup, 8B. 

Best Devon heifen over 1 year, J. N. Biakeslee, Watertown, 
Conn., Silver Cnp^ 8o. 

Best Dnrham heifbr calf (bred by Geone VaiKTtoy), Samuel 
Allen, New Yori^ SUver MedaL 96. 

Qent bull, over 1 year, Wm. Vvhltney, Mondstown, N. J., Silver 
Cup, 88. 

Best Devon bull, over 1 year, R. L. Colt, Silver Cua RS. 

Best grade bull, over S years old, Lewis G. Bloma, Fondhan, 
SUver Cup, 810. 

Best grade bull, over 1 year old, Jan. Bathgate, Potdham. 
SUver Cup, 88. 

Best nade bull calf, Jamea Weedeo, Newtown, L. L, Silver 
Medal, 9^. 

Best grade cow, Charles Bathgate, Westeheater coonty, SUver 
Cup, 910. 

Best cmde hellhr, over I yeaiv Lewis G. Morria, FoiihaB. 
SUver Cnp, 98. 

Best grade heifin calf, James Bathgate, Fofdham, SUv. Mied. 9& 

WORKIRO OXBM. 

Best yoke working catde, Cortis Bacon, Mlddletown, Cl, SUver 
Cup^ 916j Second best ditto, John B. Davis, Derby, Ct, SUver 

rAT CATTU. 

Best pair fltt oxen, S. Strong, MUlbrd, Ct., SUver Onp, 815. 
rui stew, Joaeph F. French, SUver Med^, $6. 

SHBBP. 

Merino buck, J. N. Biakeslee, Watertown, Ct., Silver Cop, 88. 

3 best Merino ewes, J. N. Biakeslee, Silver Cup, $8. 

Saxon Merino bock, ffiram WhiOeek, Watenowa, Ot. 8U«« 

Cup,$& 

Saxon Merino ewes, the same, SUver Cnp^ 88. 

Best Leloeaterbuck, Chaa. Bathnato, Monfsanla, Sttr. Can, |P. 

8 best Leiceoter ewes, Be^f. norenee, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
SUver Cnp, 98. 

3 Best Leicester lambs, BeU ft Norria, Monlaania, SUver 
Medal,95. ^^ 

Best Soathdown buck, R. Bolton, Jr., Beat Cheaiar, SUver 
Cup,98. 

Best Southdown laMba. R. Boilon,Jr., SUver Cap^ $8. 

Improved BakeweU Sheep^ Chariea Blackboana, PMpaet 

aUlf 9^ 



PLOWIira HATCH. 



Letts, Ul! 

910; 4Uk t. c: 

yloni. Auburn, 



let, David Goaalt, Onondap. 915; 9d, 
TonpUns, 918: Sd. Henry ^lllai^i 
Piatt, SaUna, Qnondapa, VoL Tt.\ Rh, 
Cayaga, county. Col. Tour. 

llallee.>-Penon8 entf tied to Cash Premiums, can draw on J. 
H. D. Mclntyie. Esq., Tieasuiar, Albany, or anply personally ; 
and for Medals, Books, or Dipiomaa, on Joel B. Nott, Esq., Oona- 
■poadli«Seaalary,iab«iy. 



Gold Medals were awmded to the Plum of Gen. J. Johnson, 
Beat Brooklyn, and the Fum of the Cocpoiation of theelty of 
New York, on BlackweU^s Island, under the Bnperinleadence of 
MoeeaG. Leonard. 

SUver Cups were awarded for Farms, to Wm. J. Townsead. 
Astoria ; Samuel B. Townaend^ewtown ; David & MUla, New- 
town \ and Gtovemeur Morris, Montenla. 

AflRIOirLTinLAXi IHrLSMKim. 

For the lai|eet«xhlMtlon of Agricoltoral Implenents, A. B. 
AUen,New York, Silver MedaL 

AeaionLTVKAi. FKomrcnoaa. 

Naihe W9ne^-fet a fine light wine, called Ladlea* Whie, N. 
Longworth, ClnelnnatLOhlo, Silver Capw 9I8. 

For a sample of Wine, C. A. Peabody, Oolambus, Geo., 
SUver MedaL 

For the host NaUve Grapes, Dr. R. T. UndefhUL Croton Point, 
SUver Medal. — ^ —, 

For the Best Foreign Tailety of Grapes, R. L. Cdt, PateiBoa, 
N. J., SUver Medal. 



ASVISW OF THE MARKET. 



^9 



RETJDBlBr OF THE IHASKET. 

FBICXM OVBKKKT III HEW TOBK» OOTOBSR 24, 1840. 

ASHES, Poti, perlOOlbs. #4 50 to (4 56 

Pearls, do. S 00 " 5 66 

BALE ROPE, lb. 5 •* 7 

BARK, auercitron, ton, 90 00 ** S6 50 

BEANS, White bush. 1 18 " 189 

BEESWAX, Am. Yellow lb. 88 " 30 

BOLT ROPE, do. 18 " 13 

BONES, croiind, bash. 40 " 55 

B RISTL ES, American. lb. 85 '* 65 

BUTTER, Table do. 16 " 85 

^. SWpplM dow 9 " 13 

CANDLES, lk>tild, Tallow, do. « 11 

9*™»» 4o. 85 " 38 

S tearic do. 80 " ' 35 

CHEESE» , ^ do. 5 ** 10 

COAL, Anthracite, 8000 lbs.' 5 00 ** 6 00 

CORDAGE, Axnerlcaii, lb. II ** 18 

COTTON, do. 7 " 18 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 13 ** 14 

Kentncky, do. 11 ** 18 

FEATHERS, lb. 85 " 34 

FLAX, American, do. 7 " 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Weitem, bbl. 5 88 " 6 18 

|>ncy, do. 6 00 « 6 50 

Soathem, do. 5 88 " 6 18 

Richmond City Mills, do. 7 00 ** 7 18 

^^, *y«» do. 4 44 " 4 50 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bush. 1 15 " 130 

Soathem do. 1 05 ** 115 

5y», do. 75 " 80 

Com, Northern, do. 73 " 75 

Soathem, do. 71 ** 78 

Barley, do. 61 " 63 

Oats, Northern, do. 34 " 36 

Soathem da 80 ** 33 

GUANO, do. 800 « 300 

flAY.inbaies, lOOlbs 46 " SO 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ion. 900 00 ** 810 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 " 165 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 " 185 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, do. 7 *« 8^ 

HOPS, % lb. 10 « 15 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 « 7 00 

LEADfPig, do. 4 35 " 4 31 

Sbeetandbar, lb. 4 " 6 

VEAL, Com, bbl. 3 60 " 3 75 

Cora hhd. 15 50 " 10 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 38 " 33 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. 8 00 " 3 85 

Fitch, do 1 00 *' 106 

Rosin, do. 55 ** 65 

Turpentine, do. 3 50 " 356 

Spirits Turpentine, Soathem, gal. 46 " 60 

OIL, Unseed, American, do. 60 " 63 

Castor, do. 55 « 70 

Laid, do. 65 « 70 

OILCAKE, :...1001bs. 1 86 " 150 

PEAS, Field, bash. 1 35 " 150 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 3 35 " 3 00 

GiDond, in bblsM of3001bs. 1 13 " 185 

PROVISIONS— Beef. Mess, bbl. 7 90 *' 00 

Prime, do. 6 00 " 6 75 

Smolied, lb. 6 " 

Rounds, in pldcle,. .do. 4 *' 6 

PorLMest bbl. 9 50 " 13 00 

Prime, do. 7 88 " 9 35 

Lard, lb. 7 « 8 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 3 ** 4 

InpicUe, do. 3 " 4 

Hams, Smoked, do. 6 " 10 

Pickled, .do. 4 " 7 

Bhoolders, Smoked, do. 5 " 6 

Plekled, do. 4i " 5 

RICE, lOOlbs. 375 « 4 75 

SALT, sack, 1 98 " 188 

Common bush. 90 " 35 

BBED8-€loyer, lb. 6 " 9 

Timothy, 7bush. 11 00 " 90 00 

Flax, clean do. 10 35 " 1135 

rough, do. 9 00 »* 9 35 

SODA, Ash, eont'g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 3 " 3 

Sulphate Soda, ^und, do. 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 6 " 8 

SUMAC, American, ton, 35 00 *' 37 50 

TALLOW. Ibl 7i « 8ft 

TOBACDO. da 3 »* T 

WIIlSKET.American, gal. 94 " 98 

WOOI^, Saxony, lb. 35 *• 00 

Merino., do. 35 « 90 

HalfUood , do. 30 « 95 

CcnmoB do 18 ** 30 



Rkmarks.— On referenre to our Price Currant it will be seen 
that Ashes, Cotton, Flour, Wheat, Barley, Oats, Cora, Indian 
Meal, Hav, Naval Stores, Lard, Provisions, and Mlow, have ad- 
vanced, the late European advices per Caledonia being in ftvor 
of these articles. We almost regret to see such advance^ as it 
"*'.?*^S * tendency to pravent shipments to that extent which 
would take place If prices were kept lower. The United States 
grow such laige quantities of produce, it is a great object to sell 
at moderate rates, and thus prevent other naUons competing 
with us in the English market 

JfoiMf continues abundant at legal rates, for all private pnr- 
'*^- , J**® Qovemment is somewhat pinched for fhnds, which 
may ultimately affisct private affairs, unless the people continue 
verv pradent in the conduct of their business. Credite should be 
avoided as much as possible. 

To CoRnisroNDKirTs.— ^ta A Yoanc F^mier, Wm. R. 
Prlnc» Reviewer, M.W. Philips, L. T. lalbot, J.'h. Be£^. 
B. M. C.. and Westohester, are received. The last will be good 
enough to lend us samples of his Afirlcan maize, as we suspMt It 
U Egyptian mtilet , snch as has long been cultivated here. 

» .^*'^*t?^"'*®"»?"^The Northem Gahucy, contalnlaf the 
List of Prenaianis of the Addison County, Vt., Ag, Society Show 
and Fhir ; the same of the Cortland County Ag. Society. 

DUTCHE88 AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

*w^,S?. J.''*^^® ^". •"*.?^ ***• ^^^ ^ Poeghkeepsle, on 
the *< Wilkinson Premium Faim," in the Western VaUey of 
Union Vale, Dutchess County. 

The Winter Session of this Institution commences the IstThun. 
dayof October ; the Summer Session the flni Thursday of April. 

The Course of Studies in this Institution is such as to give the 
student every IHcility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of 
Sclentiflc and PracQcai Apiculture, with the use of the best 
modem improved Implemente ; a select Farmer^s Library, with 
numerous Agricultural Periodicals, and instraction in all the ool- 
lateral branches. 

There will be Regular Lectares, of which the etudente will 
make abstracte, to serve both as examinations and as eiorclios in 
composition, delivered on 

Technical Mineralogy— applied to Rural Ecooomy, Commerce. 
Chemistry, Mining, and Architecture— illustrated by Stlneraloil- 
cal Cabinet and excuisions for observation. 

Pmctieal Boteny— appliadto Bortlcaltare, Veterinary Medicine. 
Rami and Domestic Seonomy— illustrated by living spedmeu 
and excursions for observation. 

Zooiogy^-AppUed to Rural Economy, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures—illustrated by living subjects, skeletons, Ite. The 
Zoonic coune will commence with the Hone. 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistnr— lllnstiated by 
efficient Experimente, by FroC 8. £. Uaskel, fate of the Van 
Rennselaer Institute, of Ttoy. 

Mathematics, In all their branches, are thoroughly taught 

A practical knowledge of the Modern Languages is ensured by 
Weekly Leetuiw, Diseussiona, Orations, Eswys, and Goaversa- 
tions in them. 

llie soil of the Vnim embraces a great variety, and is well 
adapted to Experimental FUrmlng. Its location is pleasant and 
heal thAii— the bnildlngextensive and commodkms. 

Fee for the Year tJSbO, payable semi-annually, in advance— 
which includes Tuition, Board, with beds and bedding, Toilet 
Furniture, Washing, Mending, Fuel, and Lights. 

2^ Farmem. Pupils from other Schools, or other eitinens de- 
sirous of attending each or any Course of Lectures, can obtain 
Admission Tlcketo by applying to the Principal ; for a Single 
Course $5, or 93 per Course where they attend two or mora-^ 
payable in advance. Extensive accommodations for Hones aie 
provided. 

This Institntion Is under the patronafs of the Am. Ag. Asioelftp 
tion, the Farmers* Club of the American luMltate, and the 
Dutchess Ag. Society. 

^^r Address JOHN WILKINSON, FrincipalDutehese 
Ag. Institute, Poughkeepete, Dutehess Ca, N. V. 

Relereiicea. —Board of Ai^ of the American Institute. 

Board of the American Agricultural Assodatlon, N. IT. 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New York. 

Profeestur Cyrus Mason, ** 

Zebedee Cook, Esq., *< 

Dr. C. H. P. MeLeitan, Principal of the Poughkeepsie Female 
Academy. 

Chas.Bartlett, A.M., Principal Collegiate School, Po*keopsl0. 

Wm. A. Davies, Esq^ President of the Fumers* and Manufoe- 
turers' Bank. 

Matthew J. Myers, Esq., Praaldent of the Merdmnts* Bank. 

Rev. Abm. Pomemus, Hopewell, Dutchess Ooanty. 

— — H. G. Ludlow, Pougnkeepsie, ** *• 

S. MandevlUe, La Grenn, '* ** 

John Van Wyek, Biq., New Haminitgk. " 



LUDLAM'8 8AU8AQC OUTTCR. 

TUa iiMchlBe U wryelniple in Its constrBctfen, and enaify kept 
in Older. It will cut 100 lbs. of meat per hour, in the inoetpedbcl 
manner. It Is operated by hand. Price M. 

A. B. ALLEN, 167 Water St 



ADVESTiasHRKTS. — CdKTBKTS. 



BABS AND VALDABLB WOBKB 

t/atural HittBry. Afrimlnirt, if. , fir Sale. 



Hkhui'i 

B Drawn n'l Pliiia 



tow plBIU. t7-S0. 



JD, I vol. Ivis fullo, wllh 

1,1 Til, folio, wllbBDIH- 



•». 



S^KlB, Zoolnfy, Ac^ 3 ■ 
Into North ^ 



lit. rollo.iiLIlipl>U 
ns!, c 



g In 



evn. 9S.M. 

Itanmn'i Tnv.lt In fTortds, 1 »ol. am IIJO. 

CuelluK't UcKftpUoo oT Ploildi (In BpuUb), 1 toL rollo. 
V*r>'mn. «S. 

Gucllutci'i BoT^ ComniEibitlM of P<in, TnntlaMd by Ry- 
cMt. Irol, Mia, with pliui. Rnr<. VtO. 

niay'i Nslanl HMnrjr of Iha World, TnniltMd br BfJIund, 
Itol. blld. Kin. 117. 



THI TREES OF AMERICA, 

NiTivl iKD Fomisi', Plctor^llyHiidBoUQlciliTntllociiled, 
nnil actsDllflmlljr and Popalirl)' beKrlUed ; bclB( camidrioJ 
princlnlly with Riferenu to ibBLr Geofmpby Lod History: 

IHHun ; PtopsrIlH and Umi EuBDmy In the Arlt; loUnduc- 
Iton iDtn Commprea ; and Ibrlr Appllullon Id UtafUl (md Orna- 
Dwnlnl Plundont: lllaiintad ^ NumarDoi EnfraTlnn. By 
D. J.BlowKi, A'jlhorsf Iha " Sylva Amarlcana.'^ LAtiegvo. 
— ~ "-'-- -Bqporbly (woDd Id illt moronw, f6-In mailin 

" SA^TON A MILES, MI Braadny, N. T. 



A FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOie. 

Incpnirtt, nod pan trail llnbetvd, vllhin half a ulla at i 






puUcnlut laqnlr* dKHl-paldJ ol 



A. B. ALLEN,mWiiaiaii«et,N.T. 



JiOniCVLTDKAL 



Onla. Barb, ud T\i 



9 SSXD STOR£, 



138 CBAPEL ffTKEET, NEW BATEN, CT. 

Acrieulioml Implenwnu and tbcblnea, Qmt, Flald' 
—■ ' " 9eedi,Tn«, Pluu, Ac. 



AMCRICAH AQRICULTURE. 

BbId( a candmad Encyclopadla of Nctlbeni and Soalban 
Fannl^ ambndiit SoIU, Hanant, Dnlalni, IMpUoa, and all 
Blapla ^DdBctl(Hia,« (ha fiMiaai, [rala, nwl^ and mlMCiilaneinit 
uttelM; (aula, Iha ^alir, boraM, ibMp, nnlat, iwlaa, and 
nwllry : (hali inainMil,tbod, dIaaaM, Ac., Ac ftit fl laUIL 
AMbanldlMtDBnIloibaindh Foraalabr 

BAXTON A If [LBS. MS Broadmy. 



A. B. ALLEN, 107 IVtnr SlraeL 



MATOH HORSES. 



Ix yaara old, long lallt 



Om p^ of Tary ttaa daik Ibi hanai 
]H haalt hlfh. Oh pair Ddt bay, 

Udt, 18 ba^SliM. OMpabRnri..- , , 

Mtanl youf lismm hoaaa. Fat tala ebaap. 

AAJww C. J0BH80N,«M» of A- K ALLE N, IST Wuw Bt 



PROUTV AMD MIARV FLOW& 
m Tutoty or lb* Bbnn pKxn can ba had at Iha Nan 

-" -' " — "• — * WfalhtT wllh Iha noM MavMi 

_ . _. bwdlaiha UalMBatBt. 
A. B. ALLEN, UT Watar SliaM, H. T. 



THE AMERICAN AORICI/LTUtWr. 

PaMbhxl MoBlbly, by Bumr A Hiu». lU Bnadwky, N«w 
ork. cnnlalnlni 31 pant, myal ocuto. 

TBRUS— Ona tliillu per yaar In adrana ; Ihraa coplet Ibr Tm 
ollon ; d^hl copin for r\n Dollan. 

When Afrlcolmnl Bocleliea order tha work fbi dlttrltmlhni, 
„."-. Iha .n.,„h.n <hii nrira will be Only FITTy CENTS ft 
, EBd aEVfflfTI FIVE CENTfl 
[( win be olpKKd thM Ihaas 

,. .,iiad by Iha FnaldonlorBBcretaTf 

ifihe Society. Tho objnci In jnitiloi oot perloflical aiililmty 



Dclally, and beil| 



neflt It 



:1 In pntllo^ oat ] 
farmipf comniui 



ilirm 



a.por>ed%n..il 



leeAmh. u 






i. Thoe an i 
ihlo nremlomi to 
.honid .!«.. dad I 



Editors oTueHnipapersnolldrif Iha aDmbanofthlt work month, 
ty, Of adianliliiir It, will be nuiilihMt s tojiy puli upon Kndlnf 



FIELD AND QARDEN SEEDS. 

IHMIod 10 » 



h, and ha eonlUaDUy Ihlnkt mny b 

A. s. aiXen, 



taly bx him. 
leAednpoB. 
1S7 WkIu SUMI, B. Y. 



TO QAROENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 
■^mmt-im 7VHa or JTbafv Sffcti/'w Sab.—Thia i> a raconi 
enllon, and li M comtntciad m io irceiT* (ho nune of au 
id, pknlior Ire*, under a glaB eoTR. thua kaopinf ltaafi»and 
nyi diillael u bv teas. They will lut half ■ ccnttirr, and 
I lary cheap, toaUng only NcanB (0SI.a)p«d«aD. 



CONTENTS OF NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

To BKhaon Fapen : Frnli Treei for iha Bonth I „. 

ApicnlimlWarahoinetiiKBwOrtoaiii } ** 

NlaaiMaibAinulFalrorihaAmtleaalnatiiiU* ( '^ 

Nailaul CoaTanUon of Fumen, OndaMii, aad SOk- ) — . 

Cnhnitau ^ }....»! 

Show of Uw OuMin Cannty AarlontMnl SwiMr > — , 

The Piopai TUna for CDItlng Timber J " 

The Alpaca. No.ll; Baotafe PLuOhr 3W 

Bililibiuid lilth FUi Cnlinr*, No. I SU 

The Hoia Rote. 331 

Pratervudoa of PouMaa : BDnnll'i Com.Skeltar XT 

Fosalu Erton, No.!; CoDipuBilnValuaorirUhaBd I ... 

VInlnlan Tobaeco J--W) 

Tiaalmant ofMnln, H. W. FhLUpt } 

IriibHodtoTBolUniFoDiKm \ m 

Gaidaalng, No. 0. L. T. Talbol ) 

HowlatsaaaHlheFmilfalDntofOrchBida' M) 

DMInicIlonoflbeCollonCnpbylniecti,Thoilit Afleck.. Ml 
MuagemenlorilaiiayBeea, t4D.S,T. B. HlHC SO 

laaectt that pray DpoD Locutt.maa 34i 

Advanta«n of CooUni Food riH- Anlmsli ; Bjipoilmeata 1 

wllh Gnuw, K K. CoIIIdi : Plowlni la Gra« Cropt, > ■ . 3W 
ATraTcllerj Wailphalla Tian of Suokloi Hamt { 

Kariaw of Auinit No. oflha Aplcallutttl, RaTloww Kt 

A Rvdy Rule ftr Faimen I uo 

PrenatfoBafthaRaTagaiarihaClatfaotHodl ( ™ 

Propoud Baftlv [ADD, H. W. Philipt I «. 

TheCoiionCropiJ. W, RnffftCo. J *" 

ABieiicaB Wine; Tha Potato IN«m 3U 

&ilaiB0l<«y, No. 1, L. T. TalboL M 

Lunii'DcriiTiiiitt: HlnB lo Bantekevinn, CHdl 

I^y>iDUry; Mode of Bemortnc Bparm, > »3 

TalLow,Ae.,boBiGlDIh S 

FandcB Afrioltwal Nam, ALaaf Ah BoiTlil'a Jonnal SU 

Edliqr't^blo 3H 

UUofFeemluBaivndadMlhoN.T. StaMFUioTlsa... 3M 
Bminr odbaMukol V 



-k^ hflOii^ia B ^ 



m AmU/W, Ou mett tt*0J, ami Hit mtut nobU cnqibyDHnC of mi 



NEW YORK, DECEMBER, I84«. 



A. B. Allbh, Editor. 



Saxton & Miles, Publisheis, 205 Broadway. 



TO OOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Tbb fint nomber of our iixth Tolume will be 
pToroptlf imqed on the 1st of January next, and we 
nope It will be ^reeable to all to renew Iheii eub- 
■cnptiona. Atthe low price at which the Agricul- 
turist is pnblished, a large subscription list, promptlt/ 
paid M, can alone support it. We earnestljf entreat 
onr friends, therefore, to eiert tbemselTes in favor 
of thii journal. If they will do their part, we pro- 
mise moat futbfnily to perform ours, bf making the 
next volume, eqnal at least, to any of its predecessorii. 
We intend to give a bandsome new Tignelle for 
one Aiag, and have other improvements in store, of 
which the pablic will be advised when Ibey see 
tiiem. 

As to the terms, it will be recollected that they 
are n* advanct, and it is to be hoped that alt city 
aabscribsn will immediately call at the pablisherB' 
offica and make payment. Those at a diBtaDce will 
oblwe ns by remitting their subscriptions, in current 
funds, directly to the publishers, by maH, and they 
will tak« the rcBponaibility of the nwney coming 
safe to hand. Post-OSce orders we do not tmnt at 
all — it is more trouble to get the funds in this way 
than they are worth, when obtained. We truj; 
hope that oat subacribera will bear this particularly 
in mind. 

Any one wishing to discontinue the paper, 

ELeaae to get his postmailer to inform us of the 
J an open letter, requesting him to endone on 

" Post-Omci BuBiHisi,'' By doing this the 1 

comes fre*. If uawiljijig to take this trouble to 
oblige OS, then return tha first number sent you, in 
a strong wrapper, with yonr name and post-office 
legibly written on the wrapper — and not or ' 
Ajnicultuiist — together with tlie word — " refoi 
AD Bubacribers' names are entered on the books 
•Md*r foil-i^tt htadi, and unleti the posl-offiee be 



in the wtapper, we cannot turn to the account 
ip it. We hope this also will be particularly 
borne in mind by subscribeis. 

All those who do not promptly return ihe next 
imber sent them, unmututUed oni not arilten upon, 
ill be considered as sabscribers for the whole 
volume. 

is needless to dwell on the importance of 
liberally sustaining agricultural publications. Their 
cheapness and utility strongly comntend them to 
the community. We care not what a man's occu- 
pation may be, all are interested either direcUy or 
indirectly in the improvement of agriculture. Then 
let the periodicals, on this subject meet with the 
generous support of every good citizen. 

To Fhefaht CoaK roa Sstriuio to F.orope. — 

See that it be perfectly sound and dry. If it could 
be kiln-dried it would be still better. Transport it 
to the shi]] in a clear dry day, and place it in 
moderate -si 7ed bins in the hold of the veaiel. 
These should be well sealed, and made water- 
proof; and great care should bi taken to have them 
dry at the time the com is put in. Thus prepared 
and loaded, it will arrive sound in Europe, and 
bring a good price. If carelessly shipped, the grain 
will surely mould on the voyage, and arrive unbl 
for use ; for musty corn cannot oe sweetened again 
by any method with which we are acquainted. 

The varieties of corn which will best bear trans- 
portation by sea, are those containing a large portion 
of oil, such as the Golden Sioux, the King Philip 
or Northern Eight-rowed Yellow, the Dutlon, the 
Browne, Ibe Rhode Island W hile- Flint, Ac. ; but 
the floor made from those varieties is not so pala- 
table to those unaccustomed to its use, as that made 
from the soft farinaeeoun varieties of the Soatll 
and West, which are improvad by kiln-drying. ' 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH.— No. 1. 
ArTER leaying Baltimore, there is soon visible a 
striking deficiency in the cultiration, in comparison 
with that of the noith ; though this difference is 
less apparent in Maryland than farther south, as the 
manufacturing spirit already developed in that 
State is manifest in new and thriving villages occa- 
sionally springing up. The increased demand and 
value of agricultural products, necessarily induces 
attention to the cultivation of the soil ; and more 
land is inclosed, old fences are repaired or removed, 
and new fields are taken in, and all is better culti- 
vated. The farmer soon finds from his increasing 
receipts that his prosperity is identified with that 
of the mechanic and manufacturer ; and that if he 
has to pay a ti'ifle more, which he seldom does, or 
even 50 per cent., which has never been the case, 
for the few domestic manufactiired articles which 
he consumes, he is yet vastly better off for sustain- 
ing the useful arts of his own country in preference 
to ouying abroad, at even bwer rates, for which his 
means of payment would be soon exhausted from 
his inabihty to secure any fairly remunerating 
market for his products. 

The neighborhood of Washington, proverbially 
sterile, has latterly felt the influence of a domestic 
market for its productions, and many emigrants 
from New York and New Jersey have sold their 
farms at $40 to $60 per acre, and purchased here 
of a quality originally as good, at from $5 to $10 ; 
and by the use of proper fertilizers, lime, gypsum, 
manures, and a rotation of crops, they are fast bring- 
ing them into a productive state, while receiving an 
adequate return for their cultivation. It needs 
strong inilucements, however, to lead the best class 
of northern farmers to abandon their social privi- 
leges at home, in which they have been bom and 
nurtured, and in which they feel that they have 
inherited a right in fee simple, for the privations 
to which they are subject here. The only way in 
which these disabilities can at present be measura- 
bly remedied, is by emigrating in masses, bringing 
their schools, society, and mechanics with them, 
as many of the best early emigrants in northern 
Ohio, and other western settlements, have done. 
Extensive changes of opinion, as to the future 
social and industrial relations of the inhabitants of 
the Southern Middle States, which are evidently 
in progress, and which, if not arrested by any un- 
toward event, will, ere long, produce such modifi- 
cations in the present system of labor, as will 
secure future emigration, and greatly increased 
prosperity and augmented value to their land^ 

As our boat approached Mount Vernon, the 
bell gave token, as if by instinct, that the soil 
which occupied the happiest hours of one of earth's 
greatest sons, now holds his remains in her bosom. 
That inbred nobility of soul which led him to the 
achievement of deeds in his social, military, and 
civil career, which will commend his name to hal- 
lowed remembrance while civilized man inherits 
this globe, equally taught him to regard the culti- 
vation of the earth as me noblest and most useful 
occupation of man. And as long as the farmers 
of the United States continue to read the history 
of their country, they will learn that Washington, 
'* first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 



of his countrymen," sought in the pursuits of a 
diligent and enlightened agricultiire, his highest 
individual enjo)rment, and the best welfare ol his 
country. It may be doubted, however, whether 
Washington, so extensively engaged in public 
affairs during a great part of his life, made his agri- 
culture so productive as has been frequently claimed. 
His home estate partakes of that barrenness of soil 
which characterizes a great part of Eastern Vir- 
ginnia ; and the want of good markets, and the in* 
different cultivation which characterized the 
operations of good farmers in his day, could not, 
without the greatest economy, have resulted in the 
accumulation of a large estate, even on a virgin 
soil. The most rigid and enlightened system 
which the intelligence of his time enabled him to 
adopt, while it mieht have failed to secure great 
wesUth, is still an illustrious example to the present 
and future generation of farmers ; and the consider- 
able wealth he secured from the partiality of his 
early friend, Lord Fairfax, and his judicious selec- 
tions of choice lands at nominal prices, while en- 
gaged in the laborious duties of a stripling sur- 
veyor, enahled him in after life to refuse aU com- 
pensation for his seven years' service as Comman- 
der-in-Chief during our devolution, and afterwards 
maintain that munificent liberality, which, though 
conspicuous above most others, was among the least 
of his resplendent virtues. 

For a snort distance on the banks of the Potomac 
where the railroad commences, the soil yields a 
natural growth of a variety of trees and shrubs ; 
and many a large clustering vine gave evidence 
of its capacity to rear the grape to advantage. 
But on emerging^ from the bank, we soon entered 
upon a soil, which, whether of the lightest sand, 
an indifferent gravel, or even when inclining to day, 
with but slight exceptions, gave support to a natural 
growth of uninterrupted stunted pine and oak ; and 
with little variation, this dwarf pine and oak fol- 
lowed us from Acquia Creek to Wilmington. The 
bottoms of the fiappahanock, the James, and the 
Appomatox rivers, and for some little distance on 
either side, were an exception. The two former 
especially, below Fredericksburg and Richmond, 
give wide bottoms and some uplands of great fer- 
tility; and the inexhaustible beds of marl in their 
vicinity, owing particularly to the unwearied 
efforts of that able friend of agriculture, Edmund 
Rufiln, one of Virginia's best and most useful sons, 
have of late years been instrumental in resusdtatiDg 
many of the worn-out lands, and almost invariably ^ 
increasing fertility wherever it has been applied. 
Fanning, intelligently pursued under this system, 
is generally profitable. Wheat, com, tooacco, 
potatoes, and the grasses, are raised in profunon, 
and with decided advantage. But in general, the 
country has a barren aspect, indicating too plainly 
to adnut of di-spute, that a soil, originally lean, has 
been exhausted by a careless system of husbandry, 
which has taken everything ofi'^ without giving back 
anything in return. If I am asked what is the 
remedy, the certain means of restoration and im- 
provement for that broad belt of indifferent land that, 
with few exceptions, lines the seaboard from Maine 
to Florida inclusive, I would say, use lime* marl 
(another form of lime), and g^peum, wherever they 
prove useful, and can be procured at such prices as 
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Mrill jastify their use ; where wood is ahundant as 
it is generally sontb of the Chesapeake ; use char- 
coal ashes ; husband and applv all the animal and 
vegetable manures which can be procured ; pursue 
a judicious system of rotation of crops, taking care 
to give back to the soil a part of the vegetable 
matter by turning in a growth of clover, grain, 
peas, &c. ; and finally, introduce stock which shall 
consume a part of the products on the soil, and 
return in their manure an equivalent for what they 
have exhausted. Sheep, of which there are com- 

Saratively few south of Delaware, would soon pro- 
uce a marked and rapid improvement in the soil, 
while they yielded an ample return for the attention 
bestowed on them. The adoption of this system 
would result in slowly, but certainly restoring the 
land ; while such as were more fiavorably situated, 
where peat, muck, and sea-weed can be obtained 
and profusely applied, would rapidly come up to 
the most satisfactory standard of fertility. Where 
the growth of clover or the cow-pea can oe secured, 
success is certain with proper management. These 
will secure the means of auj^menting fertility to 
any required extent, by occasionally turning m a 
crop, and making their consumption contribute to 
the same object, by applying the manure from the 
animals, fed upon them. Vfi know nothing beyond 
this; nor has science, or the most successful 
practice, so far as our knowledge extends, discov- 
ered anything further. There is no royal road to 
farming, more than to education ; and jts pursuits 
must be sought by the intelligent and diligent ap- 
plication of nature*s slow, but certain means, or 
success is unattainable. 

So far as my route enables me to determine the 
staples of the eastern part of North Carolina, they 
are exclusively turpentine, and its products. For a 
distance of considerably over one haodred miles, 
there is but one interminable plain of pine and oak, 
and mostly of the former. There are two species 
here, the long and short leaf. The former, when 
but a few feet in height, has a very graceful 
appearance with its long, spreading, g^ss-Iike, 
tuns of luxuriant leaves, and when grown, giving 
a palmetto aspect to its branches. Both are rich in 
turpentine, while they yield freely. The system 
adopted here, is to bare a part of the trunk of its 
bark, and fre^h or external wood, say one-third to 
half its circumference, and two or three feet in 
height, catting a basin at the bottom to catch the 
turpentine. This is done in the spring, anil the 
deposit removed from time to time as it exudes 
and is accumulated through the season. Another 
year reauires a fresh cut, which is made higher up 
on another side of the tree, and a thrifty erowth 
will bear from five to eight years' tapping. As may 
be supposed, an extensive forest is required to 
afford adequate emplo3rment to many laborers ; yet it 
is found highly remunerating under favorable cir- 
cnmstances. A single hand will frequently earn 
$500 or $600 in a season, and sometimes $120 in a 
single month is realized by an active person. 
Much of this crude material is manufactured into 
spirits of turpentine in tiie woods where produced, 
and barreled for market, many of the furnaces 
employed for this purpose meeting the eye as^ we 
passed. In other localities, the pine is split into 



faggots, piled in heaps, and covered like charcoal 
pits, where a smouldering fire expels the resinous 
matter, which is secured in trenches, and barreled 
in its liquid state as tar. Resin and pitch are other, 
forms of the same crude material. One worthy 
citizen observed to me, people might laugh at 
North Carohna for its pine, but the inhabitlmts did 
mMtywell by it. 

The section of the state farther westward, and 
near the base of the mountains, is much more fer- 
tile, and produces abundantly of wheat, com, and 
in many instances of cotton, flaur, he. The lands 
still further back are of a fcighiy productive soil, 
on which is growif almost every variety of pro- 
duct suited to the climate, aind the river banks, near 
the coast, afford some of the best rics lands in the 
United States. The legislative policy o>t|ie citi- 
zens of this Slate haS been cautious, and-genmUy 
judicious, and probably no one in tiie Unio^ is in 'a 
safer condition. - ," • 

Wilmington has incf eased irapidly of late, since the 
construction of the lailrbad^and nowcontakis some 
8,000 people, with most of the iniportant buildings 
new and wsll constructed.,' It enjoys a profitaMe 
trade from the regions drained by the Cape FeSx 
and its branches, and its tftiflic and manufactures 
of turpentine are prodiielive. Both Rtchmond 
and Peterebufffare thriving from dieir considerable 
introduction of cottoil, iron; and woollen manni^- 
tures of late. The former 'has about 25,000, a^ 
the latter near 20,000 inhabifiMits. R. L Aixvm ' 

Charleston, 8. C, Nov, lltft,l84«.: 



Prgsekt Crop or Corn in the Umitkb- StMvi.-^ 
We see that the Louisville* Journal estimates Afisit 
600,000,000 bushels. We should be pleased to 
learn upon what data this estimate is founded. The 
census for 1840 sets it. down at 887^^0»185 
bushels ; but we place no dependenoe tt»balev«r on 
the careless returns of this census. Fm exampis, 
it sets down the potato ei^p lit 113,183^819 bush^s» 
not one-third of that of com. We at« o^ the opi- 
nion, that m the Northern States more potatoes are 
raised than com ; at the South and West, not near 
so many ; still we doubt whether the crop of ooto 
is double that of the potato. Admitting our present 
census to be 20,000,000, in round numDm»-^ 
500,000,000 would be 26 bushels of com to eaoh 
man, woman, and child, in the United Slates. We 
doubt whether there are 8,000,000 of fansets 
among our people. The above estimate would 
make the avera(re among these 166 bushels each— 
entirely too much in our humble judgment 

The census for 1845 of the Slate of New York, 
sets down the potato crop at 23,658^18 bushels ; 
the corn crop at 1 4,722, 114-^-a little over one-half 
of that of potatoes. Admitting the popalatiOD 
to be 2,604,495, this would be 6|^ bushete of 
corn for each man, woman, and child. Suppose 
the corn crop of this State to be an average of 
that of the Union, the population of which is esti- 
mated to be 20,000.000, the whole crop thea would 
be only 113,000,000. In a note, Mufe376 of this 
number of our paper, taking the late uT S. census for 
guide, we estimate the corn crop at 400,000,000 
Without doubt this must be too high. 
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Mr. St'orton's tttttvB. 

An I find myself once more upoD this tide of the 
Atlantic, I shall take pleasure in renewing, accord- 
ing to your request, an occasional, if not a regular 
correspondence. My time in Holland during the 
coming year, will be almost entirely engrossed in 
the pursuit of my chemical studies, but opportuni- 
ties will undoubtedly present themselves for tbe 
communication of anything interesting to your 
readen, that ma^ fall within the range of my ob- 
senration either m the laboratory or on the farm. 

Before our ship had reached the docks at Liver- 
pooly I received an invitation ftom a Scotch friend, 
Mr. Girdwood, to visit him at his new home in 
North Wales, about 40 miles from Liverpool. As 
it was a part of the country which I had never 
visited, I determined to spare a day in compliance 
with his request. From Chester to ChirK* the 
place of Mr. 6irdwood*s residence, a distance of 22 
miles, I rode on the top of a coach, and thus had 
an opportunity of enjoying some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery tnat I have ever observed in England. 
The face of the eountiy is agreeably undulating, 
with hieh bare mountains rising in the background. 
The heoges are very luxuriant, and a sufficiency of 
noble trees are scattered about to give a finish to 
the view. The number of gentlemen's seats is ver^ 
great, this being a favorite r<jgion. The Marquis 
of Westminster has a macnincent place, with a 
straight avenue of three miles in lenrth, lined with 
trees, running up to the house from tne high road. 

I was particularly struck by the fine appearance 
of the grass along my whole route ; it was close, 
thick, and beautifully green. It is no doubt better 
than usual this year, ns the summer has been a 
warm and dry one, so that the undrained fields 
have enjoyed the most favorable conditions. Now 
that the rains have commenced, a fpeent breadth of 
th« country shows the want of drainage, a branch 
of farming in which this section is particularly de- 
ficient, fsaw some of the finest fields of turnips 
imaginable, one of about 40 acres would yield at 
least 25 tons to the acre. This must not be consi- 
dered as a fair specimen of Welsh agriculture, 
which is notoriously inferior. 

Mr. Girdwood has recentlv become the agent of 
an immense property, more tnan 20 miles in extent, 
and will no doubt gradually introduce most of the 
features of that improved system of agriculture 
which he has so successfully practised on his own 
farm in the Lothians of Scotland. He has taken 
one very laige and neglected farm under his own 
supervision, and will proceed to drain, subsoil, and 
otherwise improve it, so as to form an example for 
the rest of the property. Improved implements are 
much required. There are immense coal mines on 
the estate, one of the beds being 18 feet in thick- 
ness. The lime quarries are also worked to a very 
Seat extent, 120,000 tons were raised and burned 
It year. This is in great part used for agricultu- 
ral purposes, and is transported on the Ellesmere 
canal, which passes within a short distance of the 
quarries. A railway now building from Chester, will 
still farther increase the advantages of the property. 

Blr. Biddulph, the owner of this wide domain, 
has also what are called manorial rights over the 



whole county ; that is, he has a right to everjrthin^ 
that is under the surface. He may sink a shaft for 
coal or lead in tbe middle of any gentleman's ru- 
den, on merely paying him for the extent of surface 
occupied by the mouUi of the shaft, and the build- 
ings which it may be necessary to erect about it 

Chirk Castle, Mr. Biddulph's residence, is a 
building of immense extent, and great antiquity. 
Tbe rooms are very superb, and the repairs and 
improvements now going on, must cost from 
j£60,000 to ie70,000, or about $300,000. Many 
hundred acres are devoted to a deer park, where 
there is a herd of 600 deer. Some of the stags are 
of great size, with noble branching antlers. 

My stay in Wales waa too short to admit of 
those particular inquiries into their agriculture and 
systems of cropping, which I could liave desired. 
It was easy to see, however, that they were far 
from perfection, and that deeply-rootecf prejudices 
were abundant There is much more hope of our 
country than of such districts as these, where their 
practices, founded on the habits of many hundred 
years, have become almost sacred. 

I had no idea until I landed in this country, of the 
extent to which the potato disease has prevailed. 
In many districts, the destruction seems to be 
dbaost entire. The factor of Islay, one of the 
Western Hebrides, told me a few days since, that 
there were not enough potatoes for seed left in the 
island ^ he had seen none upon his own table for 
some time. Many of the crops were hot lifted at 
all, but the starving poor were allowed to pick over 
the fields and save wnat they could. The popula- 
tion of the island is about 17,000, and of these a 
very large proportion depend almost entirely upon 
potatoes for their food. The factor said they must 
starve without assistance from government. The 
price of potatoes here in Edinburgh is 25 cents per 

Seek. In Ireland, as you have doubtless heard, the 
estitution is becoming frightful. A general move- 
ment of the whole disposable military force thither, 
has taken place within a few dayp, as in some coun- 
ties the people are proceeding to violence. In other 
places tnere have been gatherings of men who 
nave marched peaceably to their landlords and 
asked what they should ao to avoid starvation. On 
assurances of relief the poor creatures have quietly 
dispersed. 

The demand for our bread-stufis must be enor- 
mous during this winter, particularly for Indian 
corn. We are highly favored with an aoundant crop, 
and it is to be hoped that by the energetic measures 
which the British government are now adopting, 
a sufficient supply will be procured from us and 
others, to avert the unspeakable horrors of famine. 
Edinburgh, Oct, 16, 1846. John P. Norton. 

Above, we have the gratification of laying before 
our readers the first of a second series of letters from 
Europe, by our excellent friend, Mr. Norton. Suf- 
ficient funds having been recently donated to Yale 
College, to establish a professorship of Agriculture 
in that venerable institution, Mr. N. was appointed 
to it, and sailed from this port on the 16th of last 
September, with a view of passing another year in 
Europe, in order to better fit himself for assuming 
the duties of his station. 
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PIGSTIES. 

There is jierhaps nothing that more strikingly 
marks the thrifty farmer than the judicioas arrange- 
ment and good condition of his farm- buildings. 

Having had occasion latel^r to erect some pig- 
sties, and being dissatisfied with the old arrange- 
ment, I set about devising a more convenient one.' 
My plan, on trial, is found to answer an excellent 
purpose. I send you a copy, with a description, 
noping that it may prove of some service to my 
fellow farmers ; or at least excite their attention to 
this important, but much-neglected branch of farm 
economy. 

The cut represents one of a series of pens 
that of coarse may be extended to any number. 

an 
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Plaii of a Piostt.— Fio. 83. 

DescHftwn, — Pen 1 2 by 1 8 feet. Letters a, posts of 
cedar or white oak, 8 feet long, set in the ground 
3 feet, and 6 feet apart each way. On the inner 
side of the first three tiers of posts, short posts are 
inserted* on which are laid stout oak sleepers to 
support a floor of 2-inch plank, which must nave a 
sufficient slope back and towards the passage way, 
A, to carry off water freely ; the last plank being 
raised a little at the lower edge so as to form a 
g;utter through the passage. A, carrying all the slops 
into the manure-yard, B, in the rear. 

The space between the second and third rows 
of posts to be covered with a roof resting on 
the top of them over the sleeping apartment, C, 
and the passage way, and enclosed all around 
excepting the doors to the sleeping apartment, 
and at each end of the passage, wnicn should 
each be 2 feet wide by 3 high. This leaves a 
floored apartment, D, in front (which should be to 
the south), of 6 by 12 feet, in which is placed a 
trouj^h, ht with a spout, (f, from the outside, for 
feeding. A ledge should be raised in front of the 
sleeping apartment, to keep the wet from running 
in, and the front posts under the roof must be 2 feet 
higher than the rest, to give it sufficient slope. 

The manve-yard, B, 6 by 12 feet (wmdi, by 
this arrangement, is effeetnally hid from view), 
should be paved with large stones, to preirent the 
hogs from rooting too deep. The whole to be en- 
closed with good hoards about 4 feet high, leaving 
a nte, c, to the manore-yard. J. M C. 

rertk Ambcy, Oc t. 19,j846. 

Superior WnrrcwASH. — Potter's clay mixed 
with prepared whitewash in the proportion of a 
pound of clay to a quart of liquid, is excellent. 



SHOW OF THE BERKSHIRE AGRICULTU- 

RAL SOCIETY. 

Thc thirty-sixth anniversary of this Institution 
was celebrated by the farmers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, lawyers, physicians, clergy, and ladies of 
Berkshire, and a large assemblage of visitors from 
abroad, at Pittsfield, on the 7th and 8th of October, 
with all the usual demonstrations of joy and kind 
friendly feeling which a feast of the in-gathering of 
the harvest can be supposed by the most poetic 
feelings to inspire. 

At an early nour on the morning of the 8th, the 
wave of concourse commenced rouing on our hill- 
sides, and through our valleys, bearing in its 
course the patriarch of hoary years, together with 
his sons rejoicing in robust manhood, and his 
daughters smiling with matronly grace, bear- 
ing *' their little ones like flocks;" and attended 
by their oxen given to strength, their generous 
kine, and bleating flocks ; and a wave accu- 
mulating new str^gth in every motion, so that 
long ere high noon had marked the zenith of 
the day, our metropolitan village exhibited a 
floating mass of living things, borne together 
.- by a mighty impulse of kindred thought and 
1 0/ feeling, from the most distant corners and ob- 
** scure recesses of our territory. 

The exhibition of neat stock was said by 
competent judges to have been in every respect 
superior to that of any previous occasion. In 
the beauty and strength of horses, Berkshire 
has not in former days been celebrated ; but it was 
remarked by many that the show of these animals 
gave assurance tnat the enterprise of her farmers 
was waking up in this particular, a fact which is of 
itself evidence, that these hills will, ere long, fur- 
nish ranges of as beautiful stock of this species as 
ever luxuriated on the plains of Arabia. 

The sheep and swine more than sustained the 
character of former years. Among the noble ani- 
mals that graced the pens were the Durham heifers, 
recently introduced from the land of peers and 
nobles, by the Hon. Edward A. Newton, of Pittsfield. 
Notwithstanding their late arrival from over old 
ocean, they appeared perfectly ** at home," among 
the new scenes of their surroundings, and highly 
pleased with the becoming simplicity of our repub- 
lican institutions. The reputed eagerness with 
which Yankees gaze at strangers, ana the guessing 
and wondering uways attenaant when he sees a 
new object, caused no dismay to them. Should 
they ever pant for usages in society which acknow- 
ledge sovereign power, other than the power of the 
people, they would undoubtedly yield as willing 
and as great a tribute to the queen of the milk pail, 
as they would to the reigning sovereign of tibe 
British isles. 

From the show of animals, we passed to the 
spacious Town Hall, the grand repository of beau- 
tiful specimens of handiwork and shrewd inge- 
nuity — carpets, rugs, blankets, quilts, stockings, 
mittens, boots, shoes, gentlemen's and ladies* hats ; 
indeed, everything calculated to protect the outer 
man from the invasion of the stern old king of the 
north (whose approaches are already heralded by the 
advance guard of chUling winds and nipping frosts), 
were there seen, got up in styles of admiration and 
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IMPORTATION OF PURfi-BRJSD MERINO SHEEP. — ^ITEMS. 



w6nder. For the encouragement of soathern eco- 
nomists, who prefer purchasing in foreign markets, 
rather tfagi manufacturing at home, we must note 
a.' pieciB^pr/ carpeting, of more than ninety yards in 
lemfi; manufactured by Miss C. F. Peirson, of 
Hrehihond, in a style which a southern nabob 
might be proud to admire, while, at the same time, 
he might be prouder still that he is a native of a 
republic where the perserering energy and discrimi- 
nating taste of such women are allowed ample 
scope ior their operations. Then we saw on the 
opposite end of the halK a beautiful silk bed-quilt, 
i;Corkedby Mrs. Luct Gay, of the same place. We 
did not attempt in tne hurry, and apoid the excite- 
ment of the occasion, to coun| the number of pieces 
axranged in this rich and gay article, but were cre- 
dibly informed that they nuinbered aeven thousand 
six hundred and ninety-two, all beautifully orna- 
mented in roses. W hat a bed of flowers that racist be, 
adorned with an article enriched by so much labor 
and fine taste ! And what a dowry n^ust the bride 
present to heir husband who can brinr such speci- 
mens of the^ labor and skill of her girlhood's sunny 
days. Then there were butter and cheese of the 
richest flavor, paintings of the highest finish, furai- 
ttire of the most polished brightness— in short, 
almost everything calculated to 

'* Variegate, adorn, 
And make the £urmer's home delif htfUV* 

There, too, we saw a card of finely- wrought hard- 
warci from the manufactory of L'. Pota^toy & Sons, 
of Pittfifield ; a box of chemicals from Mr. Fish, of 
Salisbury, Conn.; and a model of Benson's new 
nuLchine for raising water, all maitlers that indicate 
the. growing prosperity of our country. 

On the morning of the second day, the plowing 
match came oS at eight o'clock. From five to 
seven thousand spectators attended to witness the 
leats of the occasion, and twenty-four teams, thir- 
teen of horaes and eleven of oxen, entered to com- 
pete for the prizes. The time for performing the 
labor w|is, in consequence of the dryness oi the 
earthj^ and heat of the morning, lengthened to an 
how^nd the skill manifested showed itself w;orthy 
jd|^erkahire plowmen. 

-^At eleven o'clock, the Society moved in proces- 
sion to the Congregational Church, to hear the re- 
port of awarding committees, and listen to the 
addreaf of John S. Gould, Esq., of Stockport, N. Y. 

.We would not anticipate the publication of Mr. 
Mould's address (for we hope it will be published 
entire, and go into the hands of every farmer in the 
land), but we cannot forbear saying that it was 
w^at ^he present state of agriculture promptly de- 
manda— sound, pointed, ana practical. 
, He idladed to the exhausting system of husban- 
iiiy, which has depopulated some of the fairest por- 
tion8 of the earth That professional knowledge is 
necessary, and should be brought into continual 
practice, to prevent a continuation of such calami- 
ties. He conclusively showed, why so many fail- 
ures arise from adopting what is called book-farm- 
iijt^, and urged the importance of farmers keeping a 
stnct account of their operations ; and in giving 
dieir statements to the puolic, that they should be 
particular in deecribtng soil, sitnation, locality. 



and all the et ceUras on which their failures or suc- 
cesses depended. He further ur^ the immediate 
introduction of agriculture as a science into all our 
common schools, by stating that these are the in- 
stitutions where the great body of American farmers 
are to receive their first and final education. 

After the address, the reports of the Committees 
were read, which gave satisfactory assurances of 
the increasing interest in agricultural advanceixkent, 
and of the flourishing condition of the county. 

The exercises at the Church closed, and the 
Society, with their guests, returned to the Berk- 
shire House, and partook of the excellent repast 
provided for the occasion ; after which, they sepa- 
rated, with much kind feeling, to their quiet homes, 
rendered dearer by the late festival, to commence 
anew their labors of preparation for anothersimilar 
scene. W. Bacon. 

Mount Osceola, Mass., Oct. lith, 1646. 



Importation of Pure-Bred Merino Sbeep. — 
Gentlemen desiring any information whatever in 
regard to the late importation of sheep, by Mr, 
Taintor, of Hartford, Connecticut, will please ad* 
dress the editor of this paper, as Mr. T. lias no time 
to answer letters on this subject. The editor is also 
empowered to make sales of the male produce of 
this flock, deliverable next season. Females will 
not be for sale. Special attention is requested to 
this paragraph by 4ul interested in the matter. 

The Late Epidemic among Horses. — It is 
known to most of our readers, that a very fatal 
epidemic has prevailed extensively, the past season, 
in the country around this city, among horses. It 
seems to have confined its attacks almost exclu- 
sively to j^astured horses. A medical friend, in 
whose opinions we have great confidence, and who 
has made some dissections, informs us that he con- 
siders the malady a malarious congestive fever, 
aflfectiiig specially the head. General bleeding has 
not been useful. The treatment from which most 
advantage appeared to be derived, consisted in the 
topical abstraction of blood from the head (that is, 
bleeding about one quart), and the application of 
cold water to it, by means of cloths bound upon it ; 
and internally the use of calomel, about two 
drachms daily, till the horse recovers. The disease 
has now ceased. Should it return, our friend thinks 
that the best means of preventing its ravages, will 
be to confine the horses to stables, especially dur- 
ing the night. 

Transplanting Trees. — A correspoadent in the 
January number of the Agricultorist cautions gar- 
deners against transplanting trees while the sap is 
in circulation, as it cannot be done without injuring 
th^n. How are ignorant cuhiTatorato know when 
a tree is in a proper state ? Are trees which lose 
their leaves annually moved more safely in antaiOA 
or spring? What season is best for remoring 
evergreens in the Middle States ? and why ? 

— An hiQuntxa. 

For information on this subject ** Inquirer** is 
referred to note on p. 224 of the current volume. 
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BRITISH AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.— No. 9. 

Nat ur,e and Preparation of the Soil, Sowing, life. — 
The most suitable soil for flax is a deep loain, or 
rich haugh, on a moist bottom, where the pores are 
not so close as in clay or till, and the strength of 
the soil fully equal to the food which the plant re- 
quires. Clayey land seems to be of too close a 
texture for its tender roots, and binds too much to 
allow the fibres to expand themselves in quest of 
nourishment. A light sandy soil, on the other 
hand, is too weak to bear a oeavy crop, and is too 
much exhausted by it to render the lint crop a suf- 
ficient recompense for the chance of failure in the 
subsequent crops. On lands saturated either with 
underground or surface water, good flax cannot be 
expected. 

in those countries, in which the greatest quantity 
of flax is produced, the most favorite soil for this 
crop is on the banks of large and gentle-flowing 
rivers, which, by their flooding, have, in the course 
of ages, formed the richest and deepest mould. This 
may show us what is its native soil, and where it 
can be cultivated with the most profit. 

Preparing the Land, ihsn 'which nothing can be 
more simple ; for, if the field destined for flax has 
been plowed the full depth, previous to the frost, it 
will only be necessary to reduce the surface to a 
garden-like state, by harrowing, scarifpng, and 
rolling; it being scarcely possiole to render the 
land too fine. 

In order to ensure a first-rate crop, it will be 
necessary, during the above process, to sow six or 
eight bushels per acre of bone-dust, and about two 
cwt. of real ^ano, by which means they will be 
intimately mLxed with the soil ; or if bone-dust 
cannot be Had, the guano might be increased to 
three or four cwt. ner acre. But about eight loads 
of good farm-yara manure, well decomposed and 
mixed with mould, is much to be preferred. 
Where land is in a nreviously ridi state, less ma- 
nure will, of course, be required ; but if it has only 
been slightly plowed, a repetition will be necessary, 
as well as of the scarifying, &c. Small pieces of 

frass and roots of weeds leU by the harro%vs should 
e gathe^red up, and a light roll drawn over the 
land before. 

Sowing the Seed, in order that it may fall upon 
an even surface. Linseed is generally sown by 
hand ; but this process is best performed by sucn 
machines as are used for grass seeds. Some prefer 
depositing the seed by a drill set at intervals of 
about seven inches ; a practice I at first adopted, 
but now discontinue in favor of the broad-cast 
system, because the stalks will grow to a greater 
length, and be more ei^ual in size ; nor is my land 
infested with any noxious weeds to render noeing 
necessary. Where the seed is sown by the hand, 
the machine or the drill, it must not be deposited 
deep. Half, or one inch, in damp weather, and 
one and a half in dry, ought not to be exceeded. 

If seed and coarse flax are the aim, six pecks an 
acre will be sufficient; but if fine flax and seed, 
ei^ht, ten, or twelve pecks will be necessary. It 
will be found in general that the greatest quantity 
will produce the most valuable fibre, but the least 
seed. 

A sandy does not require so much seed as a 



heavy soil; but the inexperienced will find the 
most profitable crop to be that grown from six to 
eight ])ecks. Observe, if the drill is used, the 
creases should be filled up with a bush ; but if the 
seed is sown broad-cast, niie light harrows must be 
used. An extra turn or two, therefore, with the 
harrows, the roll, and the scarifier, beyond the re- 
quirements for barley, will be su^cient. It will 
also be found that, where the soil has been well 
prepared and cleaned, the cost for weeding flax will 
be very trifling; .because, when the land is rich, the 
plants spring up with astonishing rapidity, and 
quickly overtop the small weeds. It is necessary, 
however, to resiove thte larger, bat much injury is 
often done in the attempt to eradicate the smaller. 

As earljr in April as the weather will permit, is 
the best time for sowing; for the earlier sown, 
the better the crop. Do not await perfect dryness 
in the soil, as the seed will vegetate more quickly 
when the ground is somewhat moist. 

Faets conneeted mth the Fiax Crop.— 1st— Under 
the improved system of husbandry, flax is not ex- 
hausting, but a highly restorative crop. 

2d.— if sown pnmarily for the seed, the value of 
the crop is equal to the aveitige value of wheat, 
barley, and oats« 

3d. — ^Under experienced managemsntt in svery 
department, the crop is worth more than wheat 

4th. — Flax, will grow upon any soils that pro- 
duce grain, and upon soils where grain will not 
grow at aU. 

6th. — The plant will floarish after any crop, 
turnips excepted, and probably carrots or mangel 
wurtzel. 

dth. — Flax has been grown ai>on my kkm during 
the past six yean in the following rotations, viz. : 
clover, stabble, flax, wheat, barley — ^wheat, flax, 
wheat, barley— wheat, barley, flax, barley'^pota- 
toes, flax, turnips, wheat — wheat, potatoes, flax, 
turnips the same year, barley — and so on* the im- 
provement in each field being distinguishable. 

7th.— When wheat follows flax much less seed 
is required. 

8th. — The successful cultivation of the plant de- 
pends upon the preservation of the seed — a point 
hitherto not recognized either by the theory or 
practice of past or present times. — Condeneed from 
IVanxes' Treatise. 

THE ALPACA^No. 7. 

Domestication of Alpacas in Europe and in the 
United ^tes. — The further introduction and domes- 
tication of the alpaca in Great Britain and Ireland, 
has been diligently and ably investigated by Mr. 
Walton, from whose treatise we give the following 
condensed account :— 

In 1817, the late D. fiennet, Esq., of Farringdon 
House, Berks, received a pair of alpacas, and fed 
them, as he did his sheep, with hay and turnips in 
the winter. He found them hardy and healthy; 
and noticed that they required little care. Frrtn 
this stock he reared fifteen, of which the greatest 
number he had in his possession at one time was 
eight. Generally the young ones passed into 
other hands. ^ 

From Viscount Ingestre I was fciv6red*with the 
following, under the date of May Slst^i— " In 
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answer to the queries which you put to me, I beg to 
state, Ist, That the animals I imported were a pair 
of alpasas, and that I shipped them from Valparaiso 
in the latter end of the year 1625. 2dly, That they 
stood the voyage remarkably well. 3dly, The 
female had, three or four times, one young one at a 
time. And 4th ly, They were for some three or four 
years at Earl Talbot's, at Ingestre, to whom I gave 
them, and who afterwards, I believe, made a pre- 
sent of the whole stock to the Zoological Society in 
Regent's Park. I will add that I had them shorn 
once or twice, and had the wool spun, which made 
a cloth of the softest texture possible. I have no 
doubt that they might be naturalized in this 
country," &c. 

The next person who seems to have taken a 
fancy to these animals, was Thomas Stevenson, 
Esq./ of Oban, Areyleshire, who, under date of the 
15m of last March, politely forwarded to me the 
annexed report : — ** Fourteen years ago, a son of 
mine in Peru, shipped on board of a merchantman a 
dozen alpacas for me, with an understanding with 
the commander, that he was to receive for payment 
of freight one half of whatever number might arrive 
safe in England. The object of this arrangement 
was to induce the captain to take greater care of 
them than he otherwise would do; yet of the 
dozen only four reached Liveroool, and of course I 
only got two, a male and female, which were 
about a year and nine months old when they reach- 
ed Oban. Although I had been long in South 
America, I had never seen an alpaca, and was 
therefore ignorant of the proper mode of treating 
them ; so 1 fed them in the same way as we do 
Highland cattle, and found it to answer remarkably 
well, in so far as their health and j^rowth were 
concerned. They were driven out with my milch 
eows to pasture, summer and winter. Baring the 
night they got a little hay or straw ; and, in winter, 
when snow covered the ground, a little grain in the 
sheaf was placed before them. Hiey were fond of 
all vegetables and shrubs ; particularly so of hedges 
and the tops of young trees. I never weighed 
them ; but I should think they would have weighed 
from eleven to twelve stones, of sixteen pounds. to 
the stone. The male was very strong, and I have 
seen him canter easily with a stout man on his 
back. Their wool was very fin6 ; but I made no 
use of it further than manufacturing some of it into 
stockings for my family. I am sorry to say that 
they never bred. 

'* A year afterwards, my son shipped a dozen 
llamas tor me ; but I only got a pair, eight having 
died during the voyage, and the commander of the 
vessel reserved the o&er two for himself. My two 
received the very same treatment as Thad observed 
towards the alpacas ; and, when two years old, the 
female had a young one, and continued to have one 
regularly every year, about the month of April. 
She went a year with youns;. Of the ofispring 
about one half lived ; of whicn, the females began 
to bear when two years old. I sold my young 
stock to various persons ; and two years ago, find- 
ing that I had only one femade left, and that the old 
one, I ipld my whole stock, which consisted of 
fiv^ bdiing five years previously sold my alpacas. 

'* The upacas and llamas lived very quietly to- 
gether until the latter had theii first young one, 



when the male alpaca became extremely jealous 
and furious, and on several occasions leaped a wall 
five feet hieh, and broke through a dozen men, to 
beat the msUe llama, which, being slightly the hea- 
vier of the two, he did, carrying nis anger so far as 
even to beat the young one when he could reach 
him. Besides the alpacas and llamas above men- 
tioned, two years and a half aj^o I had another 
Peruvian animal, called the vicuna, generally con- 
sidered to be of the same species.. It is not, how- 
ever, so large, being about the size of a fallow-deer, 
but infinitely more graceful and beautiful. This 
animal runs wild in rem, and I could never tame 
mine, although I received it when very young. It 
was led out every morning to a small enclosed park. 
The wool of the vicuna exceeded in fineness any 
wool I have ever seen. I tried to have some of it 
manufactured into a shawl at Glasgow, but could 
not succeed, and at last I lost my packet of it in 
transmitting it from one manufacturer to another. I 
was so unfortunate as to lose this beautiful animal 
by a boy striking it on the heart with a stone, 
which caused instant death. It was a female ; and 
what made me lament my loss the more, was the 
circumstance, that the poor creature was six months 
g;one with youn^ by the llama. My son a second 
time sent me eight alpacas, but they all died on 
their passage.^' 

To subsequent inquiries, Mr. Stevenson, under 
date of March 30th, furnished me with the follow- 
ing additional particulars : — " The grounds upon 
wnich I fed my alpacas and llamas were of different 
descriptions, being partly hill and partly plain, and 
they seemed to agree equally well with them. In 
my former letter, I forgot to state that, during the 
warm months of June, July, and August, my 
alpacas and llamas were left in the fields all night. 
The total number of births I had was, I think, 
eleven. Of these, six came to their full growth, 
one was killed by accident, and four died w^hen a 
few days old. The greatest care is required to be 
taken of them till they are two or three weeks old, 
after which there is no fear of them. The mothers 
are very fond of their young, and take great care of 
them, spitting at any one wno comes near tfiem. f 
did not try to cross the alpaca and llama ; indeed, I 
never thought of it. I regret to bear that you find 
so much difllculty in awakening the attention of 
farmers to this subject. I have just had a letter 

from Lady , making inquiries for a friend in 

Germany ; and I should not wonder if the Grermans 
do not forestall us in the acquisition of alpacas. I 
have heard from my son in Peru, that he has 
lately, on two occasions, shipped for me four 
alpacas, but they all died on the voyage. I think 
the way you propose bringing them over will be a 
great improvement." 

From the same party, under date of the 10th of 
April, I was favored with the following : — " I have 
delayed until now, acknowledging the receipt of 
your last esteemed favor, in order that, before doing 
so, I might have an opportunity of carefully read- 
ing your very interesting work on the naturalization 
of the alpaca. 1 have indeed had much pleasure in 
perusing it, and I only wonder it has not been the 
means of causing farmers to take a greater interest 
in the matter than they at present seem to do. 

*' At page 14 of your nook, you say that the 
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llama goes seven months with young. I may 
mention, that those I had went between eleven and 
twelve months. The female was invariably cov- 
ered by the male two or three days after she had a 
lamb, and, from the singularity of this circum- 
stance, it attracted my very particular attention, and 
I regularly marked down the date on which the 
female was covered, and found that she went with 
lamb a very few days less than a year. I may add, 
that I have in my possession a stone representation 
of a llama at rest, as you mention in p. 16, which 
was taken out of an Indian grave in Peru. I may 
also state, that I have two grandsons with me from 
Tacna, who remember having often seen the dried 
flesh of the llama. They agree with you in saying, 
that the Indians are very fond of eating it.*' 

By Robert Gill, Esq., I was favored with the 
subjoined, dated Manchester, April 15th : — ** It is 
nnite true that I was one of the first who possessed 
the llama and alpaca. I also succeeded in breeding 
them, I think, to the extent of three ; but, as I have 
no memoranda, I can only say from memory. I 
also possessed two vicunas, but was not successful 
in breeding from them ; nor have I heard that any 
one here succeeded in breeding them. In conse- 
quence of changing my residence about five years 
affo, I parted with the few animals of this class 
which I then possessed. I am glad to find you are 
taking up so interestiiu; a subject I had not heard 
of your work; but shall have much pleasure in 
reading it, as well as the forthcoming one. Should 
ypVL succeed in adding to the number of our domes- 
tic animals, you wSl deserve the thanks of the 
country at large. Much remains to be done both 
in auadrupeds and the feathered race." 

Joseph Hegan, Esq., of Liverpool, after stating 
that he was the person who presented to the Earl of 
Derby the first alpacas his lordship had, about five 
years ago, under date of April 20th, writes thus : — 
" For two years I lived at Arrow Hall, Cheshire, 
and while there had three or four of these animals. 
The survivor of these, with the progeny of one 
female, have been for the last two years on a farm 
in Ireland, belonging to Mr. W. Danson of this 
town, and I real^ Snow nothinsr of them. The 
manager of the iarm is Mr. Bell, of Gainsboro*, 
near Listowel. I am sure he will readily eive you 
all the information in his power ; and he nas now 
had a fair opportunity of ascertaining the habits of 
the animal, from its birth onwards. Those under 
the charge of Mr. Bell are the pure breed — ^un- 
mixed alpacas." 

Charles Tayleure, Esq., of Parkfield, near 
Liverpool, in a note, dated April 11th, speaks thus : 
— *' In reply to your inquiries, I beg to say, that my 
memory is not sufficiently ^ood to enable me to 
state in what year I imported the first alpacas and 
vicunas. I recollect that there were a pair of each, 
and that the alpacas had a young one, the others 
none. I had tne misfortune to nave one of the 
vicunas killed by a dog; and in consequence of 
some subsequent importations of alpacas being dis- 
eased, and the disease spreading to the others, I put 
them under the charge of a shepherd in the neigh- 
borhood, who, by administering too strong medi- 
cines, killed the greater part of tncm. This tended 
to disgust me; and, not long after, the only two 
alpacas that I had left I gave to Lord Derby. On a 



really mountainous country I consider that they 
would do well. Cold does not affect them» but 
diet does." 

From Henry Lees Edwards, Esq., of Pyenest, 
near Halifax, under date April 6th, I received the 
annexed : — " In reply to your inquiries I beg to 
state, that in- 1839 I imported from Valparaiso six 
alpacas and two vicunas. In 1841, of six alpacas 
shipped for me, only two arrived safe, and in the 
same year I purchased three in Liverpool, making 
a total of eleven alpacas and two vicunas. Of the 
former, eight have died, leaving my present stock 
three alpacas and two vicunas. From the latter I 
have had no lambs, but from eight alpacas in field, 
I had ^ht lambs, chiefly premature births, only 
two of which lived to twelve months, and them I 
have also lost These animals have been much 
subject to scab, which is difficult to remove from 
them, and mine were seldom free. They were kept 
in a good grass field on the side of a hill, a dry 
pasture, but not short grass like the hill tops. In 
the beginning they had a good dead of hard food — 
oats, beans, &c., besides grass and hay — but when 
they died so rapidly, I discontinued hard food, and 
now only give tnem grass, hay, and vegetables." 

The Earl of Derby's being mixed up with the 
alpaca question, seems to have beea purely acci- 
dental. Pursuing that refined taste for rare objects 
of natural history which has always distinguished 
his lordship, he made the acquisition of a few 
llamas, and added them to his splendid menagerie at 
Knowsley. There they were seen by Mr. Hegan, 
who happened to mention that he had some alpacas 
on his property, in Cheshire, of which two were 
eventually transferred to his lordship, who subse- 
quently oDtained as many more from Mr. Tayleure, 
of Liverpool. Treating both varieties as mere 
curiosities, and seemingly never intending to use 
the nreferable one as farm stock, his lordship allow- 
ed tnem to cross, and the result was births in the 
ordinary course. Both llamas and alpacas kept 
separately, also bred almost every year ; but, be- 
sides these, his lordship procured a pair of guanacos» 
such at least they were called by the seller, although 
I am inclined to think most erroneously. 

On the 22d of February, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane condescendingly informed me that <*he 
had a few alpacas for a short time, but they all died 
with the exception of one ;" adding, " that it was the 
opinion of his people who had charge of them, that 
the pasturage was too rich, and that they would 
have done better on hill ground." 

Understanding that the illustrious consort of our 
patriotic Queen nad so far identified himself with 
the fortunes of the British farmer as to purchase a 
pair of alpacas, with the intention of allowing them 
the range of his grounds, I addressed a note to 
G. £. Anson, Esq., his royal highnesses treasurer, 
and, under date of March 5th, was honored with a 
reply in these words : — '* It is true that there are 
two alpacas at Windsor, but, as yet, no use has 
been made of them." I have since received a 
sample of black wool, clipped from the Prince's 
male alpaca, and full ten inches lonff. In quality 
it is much superior to the imported, being exceed- 
ingly soft and moist to the touch — a proof that the 
fibres contain more yolk, or, in other words, the 
animal has drawn more appropriate nourishment 
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from otir pastures than it could on the Peruyian 
mountains. The wool of the female is shorter, but 
equally fine and lustrous. 

Under date of May 31st, I was fayored with 
the annexed from A. 6. Stirling, Esq., of Craig- 
biirnet Place, Lennoxtown, near Glasgow : — " I 
receiyed jour letter concerning the alpkca, &c. It 
had for seyeral years been my wish to procure a 
couple of these animals from their native moun- 
tains ; but, after yftrious attempts, I found I could 
not succeed. Latterly, howeyer, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a male and female from the Earl 
of Derby's stock, which were sent here about the 
latter end of last August. My motiye was— :/frs(, 
that, considering the great altitude at which alpacas 
liye at home, and the sort of food they subsist 
upon, I thouglit that our hilly bent in Scotland, 
which neither sheep, «ew, nor horse, wiU eat, 
might proye well adapted for them, taking into ac- 
count the coarser heroa^e upon which they thriye ; 
secondly, I wished to keep these Pemyians in my 
sheep-park with the sheep, in front of the house, 
80 that I might be enabled to form an opinion of 
their habits, &c. 

** Now, sir, from ten months* obsenration, I am 
enabled to state, that I haye found them most docile, 
mild in temper, and neyer attempting to break a 
fence, and agreeing perfectly well with the sheep 
and young lambs. During our last winter, which 
was more seyere thdn usual in this country, with 
many ylcissitudes as to climate, and attended with 
weeks of deep snow, I thought it necessary to com- 
mence giying them some food, and bepui with 
rye-grass hay and turnip. After some little time, 
the Keeper told me that they were not eating the 
rye-grass hay so well as at first. I then desired 
tnat a coarser kind of meadow hay should be giyen 
to them. This they greedily ate, and left the other. 
They next seemed to tire of the turnip, and I ordered 
each of them to haye a handful of oats, which they 
ate freely of at fiAit. Howeyer, in about three 
weeks, they also became indifferent to the oats. A 
handful of oeans was next tried ; they fell to them 
most greedily, and neyer lost their relish for them. 
By way of experiment, I desired the keeper to mix 
&e oats and beans together ; and, as a proof of 
their partiality for the beans, it may be stated, that 
they picked the latter out, and left the oats ; which, 
if tney are to be winter-fed, evinces that meadow 
hay and beans is the food they like, and would 
thriye upon. 

*< A small shed had been put up in the park for 
them, to which they generally resorted at night ; 
but, when the snow was at the deepest, and the 
wind blowing hard and piercing, these animals left 
their shed, and picked up what grass they could 
^et at the roots of trees. This shows that they are 
imperyious to cold. Not so the sheep, for they 
were then cowering down under shelter, whercyer 
they could find it; which proyes to me that our 
climate would agree well with alpacas, and that 
they would exist where our sheep would die. We 
hope that the female is with young, which time 
will show. Both male and female are jet black, 
and there is a small speck of white, about the size 
of a shilling, upon the nose of the male. In so far 
as my experience goes, I can !»fely say that they 
have neyer had a day's illness since they came 



here. Their clip of last year amounted to 17i lbs., 
which are beantiful silky fleeces, and which said 
silky wool is still in my possession.*' 

Tke introduction of toe alpaca into the mountains 
of Ireland is a new and important feature in the 
experiment. The attempt was first made by Robt 
Bell, Esq., of Villa House, near Listowel, in die 
county of Kerry, a practical and obseryant farmer, 
who seems to haye started with the determination 
of treating the animals, as nearly as he could, with 
the same fare, and, in the same manner, as they are 
on their natiye hills — that is, no petting, and plenty 
of exposure. This is by far tne most judicious 
plan, and it is to be reipretted that it has not been 
adopted earlier. Subjoined is an extract from a 
report addressed to me by that gentleman, under 
date, of March 18th : — 

• «< Agreeably to your request, I have much plea- 
sure in giying you a brief statement relatiye to the 
small herd of alpacas which we haye here. These 
beautiful and interesting animals arriyed at this 
place in the summer oi 1842, previous to which, 
after being landed at Liverpool from their native 
mountains in Peru, they were kept in that neigh- 
borhood for some time. They are the only animals 
of this kind ever introduced into this country, and 
have been admired by numbers of persons, many of 
whom came very long distances to see them. Of 
course, it is quite unnecessary to give yon a 
description of these graceful creatures ; for any one 
who has perused your publication on the Natwralu 
zation of the Alpaca, and has seen and observed the 
habits of the animal in question, will readily per- 
ceive how thoroughly you are acquainted with the 
subject of your work in its minutest details ; but 1 
may inform you, that the alpacas on this farm are of 
various colors, some being brown, others black, and 
one perfectly white. They have not been shorn 
since the month of June, 1841, and the average 
length of their wool at this time is eleven inches, 
and so firm to their bodies, that the smallest lock 
cannot be pulled oflf without great force ; therefore, 
they never lose a bit. It is exceedingly fuie and 
silky ; indeed, very much finer than any alpaca 
wool I have yet seen imported into England ; and, 
durinp the two years they have been here, there is 
a visible improvement in the texture of their coat, 
and I think that the wool of the alpaca lamb heite is 
superior in fineness even to that of the vicuna I 
have frequently examined them very closely, but 
could never find upon them a wool-tick, or any 
vermin whatever, to which ordinary sheep are sub- 
ject ; and I was very much afraid, during the ex- 
ceedingly hot weather which we had last summer, 
that, fram their great weight of fleece, they would 
be attacked by the fly ; but I am glad to say that no 
such casualty befell them, although sheen, con- 
tiguous to their pasture, were much injured by it 
I have never, even after a whole day's rain, found 
them wet to the skin ; for their wool, on becoming 
wet on the outside or surface, mats together, and 
becomes quite impervious to the heaviest showers. 
I certainly do not exaggerate when I say, that each 
of the olti alpacas here would clip at this time up- 
wards of thirty pounds of wool." 

The introduction of the Peruvian sheep into the 
United States was strenuously recommended by 
Mr. Wm. D. Robinson, as long ago as 1824. He 
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caused the several varieties to be engraved, and an 
account of them published by John S. Skinner, 
Esq., in the American Farmer of that year, in which 
he auikeB the following bold, though patriotic asser- 
tion : — ** I venture, without any hesitation, to assert 
that, the individual or individuals who succeed in 
first landing in the United States a pair of the sheep 
hereafter described, would not only be compensated 
in a pecuniary sense, equal to their most san^iine 
expectations, but would render a greater service to 
our country than if they introduced all the mineral 
wealth of Feru." Notwithstanding the opinion, so 
positively advanced, it does not appear that an im- 
portation of any of these animals has ever taken 
place, except an occasional individual for the use 
of a menagerie or some strolling show. 

The importance of some movement to introduce 
the Alpaca into the United States, both at the 
North as well as the South, is manifest, from the 
fact that our climate, particularly in mountainous 
districts, as along the entire range of the AUegha- 
nies, will be well adapted to their natures, and that 
they may also prove a source of nationsd wealth. 
!The cloth manufactured from their wool is now 
well known, and is in general use. At a late meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement 
.01 Science, Mr. W. Dawson stated that six years 
before, he brought before that Society a subject that 
received its countenance in an especial manner; 
which was to induce manufacturers to exercise their 
ingenuity to discover means for consuming a wool 
of a silken texture in a manufactured state, and 
also to prenare the landed ecntrv and farmers to 
naturalize the animal called Uie alpaca, a species of 
sheep, eating that which the cow, the horse, the 
common sheep, &c., reject. He added, " The 
manufacturers have succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectation, and the natuxalization also. 
The former has created a national wealth of 
£3,000,000 to X5,000,000 per annum ; the latter 
is progressing rapidly. I have proved that these 
mountain rangers can be domiciled in our own 
country, though brought from beyond the Andes 
mountains, in rem. I have tried the experiment 
in my own lands on the west coast of Ireland, in 
the wildest districts of the county of Kerry, and 
already a company is on tlie tapis to bring over 
10,000 of these animals for the national good." 
He said that the race was nearly extinct in Peru, 
and therefore it was desirable to bring it over to the 
British Isles ; their wool approaching silk, and their 
flesh being improved by English air and pasture. 
The Queen and Prince Albert were wearing royal 
robes from the wool of some bred in Windsor Park. 
And he gave it as his opinion that ** in ten years 
these animaU will add £20,000,000 per annum to Hie 
national wealth,*' 

To SuBscitiBieHS. — Have you carefully cut the 
leases and preserved your numbers of the Agricul- 
turist. If so, get them bound for future reference. 
We would rather supply a lost number gratis, 
than you should neglect to do this. The size of 
oar paper is a convenient one, and the expense 
of binding is trifling to compare with that of a folio 
or even a quarto ^^rm. We have made arrange- 
ments with our binder to do up the volumes hand- 
somely, in cloth, for 25 cents each. 



THE STRAWBERRY QUESTION. 

As much has been written on the Strawberry 
Question, I shall express my views by setting forth 
certain positions, from which T shall make deduc- 
tions and amplifications, sustaining all by facts and 
arguments. 

Postulates. — 1st. — A normal strawberry blossom, 
be it of what character it may, never changeSvand 
all the runners from each parent plant being com- 
ponent and identical parts of the original, serve 
only to perpetuate its primitive character. 

2d. — ^Normal, blossoms of the strawberry are of 
three forms ; first, petfect, having fertile stamens 
and pistils; second, staminatet having sterile or 
abortive pistils ; third, fistHUUe^ devoid of perfect 
stamens. 

3d. — Plants of the perfect character sometimes 
produce a few of their earliest and latest blossoms 
so weak as to be without stamens, or with very im- 
perfect ones, which is caused by weakness or ex- 
haustion, in the same way as numerous other plants 
produce occasional imperiect flowers, and as ever is 
the case with some double-flowering plants, which 
produce single flowers from the same cause ; but 
this in no wise afiects the general character of the 
plant, which is always maintained in all vigorous 
olossoms. 

4 th. — Staminate and pistillate varieties (abso- 
lutely so) never vary under any circumstances 
whatever; and those who advocate such change 
might with equal justice assert that male and female 
animals transpose their sexual characters. 

5th. — ^The flowers of two only of the normal 
forms produce f ruit, the perfect and the pistillate ; 
the staminate is invariably barren ; the pistillate is 
also barren, except when attended by plants of one 
of the other normal forms. 

Deductions. — ^The fertility of any variety cannot 
be positively tested and decided upon, when other 
varieties that may affect the result, exist in 
proximity. 

Ist.-^" Hovey's Seedling," whatever assertions 
may have been made to the contrary by vario^ 
persons, without proper scrutiny, was, in the origi- 
nal , is now, ana ever will be, a ** distinctly smd 
perfectly pistillate plant;" and consequently no 
Hovey's Seedling has ever produced, or ever will 
produce fniit, without the aid of some variety pos- 
sessing stamens. 

2d. — No one of the plants called Hovey's Seed- 
ling, described otherwise than pistillate by Mr. 
Downing and others (unless they erred as to their 
character), was a genuine Hovt^s Seedlings but 
they were misled by confusing other varieties with 
it, in some cases the whole b^ being of a difi'^ent 
kind, and in other cases the beds must have been 
composed of Hovey's Seedling and some other va- 
riety, mixed. Not one* of the tiaaspositions of 
Hovey*s Seedling that Mr. D. speaks of, took 
place, but he was misled by the circumstances to 
which I have alluded, or by others. 

The error of Mr. Hovey in supposing his seed- 
ling a perfect plant, capable of producing fruit of 
itself, arose from the proximity of some staminate 
variety ; and the errors of Mr. Downing, both on 
this and various other points at issue, have arisen 
from the juxtaposition referred to, one variety fer- 
tilizing the otner, and also from errors in the 
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names, and from admixture of varieties in the same 
bed, as Mr. Longworth supposes; which several 
causes have prevented him from forming correct 
conclusions, and have resulted in an incongruous 
mass of erroneous positions. The ideal doctrine of 
Mr. Downing that " all strawberry plants in their 
natural state are perfect in both organs, and stami- 
nata or pistillate ones, chance monstrosities, produc- 
ed from nieh cultivation," is a radical error, and con- 
tradicted by facts well known to every close ob- 
server. And the opinion expressed by Mr. Down- 
ing tiiat plants however perfect will degenerate into 
the pistillate form, from over-bearing and conse- 
quent debilit}^, and that Hovey's Seedling has 
done so, cairies with it two absurdities, in the 
first place, if such variation were caused by exhaus- 
tion, powerful nourishment would produce a resto- 
ration ; and, secondly, the position that a plant, 
over-worked and debilitated, should thenceforth 
assume the power of being more productive than 
ever, is contrary to the whole order of nature. If 
such a rule could be applied to man and quadru- 
peds, the results would be vastly important and 
beneficial, and it is with much regret that I express 
my doubts. This second position, it will be also 
perceived, strikes directly at another opinion ad- 
vanced by Mr. D., that when a plant has reached this 
state, it will produce finer and more abundant crops, 
*' because the whole blossom (meaning the whole 
force) of the pistillate plant is devoted to the fruit 
itself." For nowever rational and correct this last 
position may be, as advanced by Mr. Huntsman in 
respect to plants in their natural vigorous state, it 
can scarcely be deemed by any rational mind to 
apply with equal force to varieties that have attain- 
ed this character from unnatural and absolute pros- 
tration. I have waded along thus far in this ques- 
tion, althouffh after reading several articles, and 
finishing with Mr. Downing's last one, I felt, as to 
replying, just as Mr. Webster did at Faneuil Hall, 
two years ago, only with the difference of a single 
word. Mr. Webster there remarked, " Where 
shall I go ?" I asked myself ; ** Where shall I 
begin ?" All the remarks which I have ventured 
to make in the foregoing article, were advanced 
without seeing Mr. Downing's strawberry beds, 
and are based wholly on my own investigations, 
and on the unerrinff order of nature. I have since, 
however, inspectea the strawberry beds in his own 

grounds, and shall be able to shed some additional 
ght as to the cause of Mr. D.'s almost unaccount- 
able errors, which I think by making some addition 
to the suffffestions already advanced, as to their 
cause, will be pretty fully explained. 

I have taken thus much pains in this matter from 
an ardent deeire that the strawberry question 
should be settled and set at rest for ever ; it having 
savored too much of wheat changing to chess, or 
rather of a worn-out bull channng to a prolific 
heifer. In the meantime, I shall be gratified at any 
facts and arguments calculated to sustain the fol- 
lowing statements made by Mr. Downing, and also 
that the *' many persons" referred to by him, may 
be named, so that their strawberry beds may be ex- 
amined. ** Notwithstanding Mr. Longworth's in- 
credulity, we still assure him, that two years ago, 
we raised a remarkably fine and large crop of 



Hovey's Seedling Strawberry, without the proximity 
of any sort whatever. The same results have to our 
own knowledge been attained by many persons this 
season, who have grown large and perfect crops of 
the same variety for the first time, in gardens 
where there has been no other strawberry of any 
kind, or only in distant portions of the same garden. 
We have examined these plants of Hovejr's Seed- 
ling, when in flower, and found the blossoms large 
VLXiS perfect in stamens and pistils." 

Note. — The italicising of some passages in the 
above extract is my own, and intended to elicit 
attention. Wm. R. Prince. 

Princes Linmsan Botanic Gardens and ) 
Nurseries, Flushing, Sept., 1846. J 

ENTOMOLOGY.— No. 9l 

Haviitg gained a general knowledge of those 
forms and appescrances which insects assume before 
they reach meir perfect state, the gardener or agri- 
culturist should next make himself acquainted with 
their classification. 

All insects are either winged or not winged. 
This fact gives rise to two primary groups, viz. : — 

First. — Apterous Insects, or those wnich in no 
period of their existence are ever furnished with 
wings ; as the spider, centipede, &c. They under- 
go liltle or no change ; that is, they come irom the 
egg or from the booy of the parent, nearly in the 
same form they are destined always to preserve. 

Second. — Ptilota or Winged Insects, on the other 
hand, undergo the changes already described ; first, 
larvae, then i>upa, and finally, full-grown, and with 
wings capable of flight. These are called perfect 
insects, and comprise all butterflies, bees, wasps, 
beetles, dragon-ffies, and ants. These last enter 
into this great division ; for although the majority 
of those we see are without wings, still they are 
only the neuters or imperfect ants, the true males 
and females being each furnished with four wings. 
As nearly all the insects which relate to agricul- 
tural and gardening operations belong to the class 
of Ptilota or four-wineed insects, I shall confine 
my remarks to these only, pointing out the leading 
divisions, and defining tliem in such language as 
can be understood by the most unscientific. 

The Ptilota or perfect insects, are naturally 
arranged into five orders, and were named by Lin- 
n«u8 as follows: — 1. Lepidoptera. 2. Hymenop- 
tera. 3. Hemiptera. 4. Coleoptera, and 5. Neu- 
roptera. 

Lepidoptera. — This well-known and beautiful 
order is characterized by four wings, thin, membra- 
naceous, and covered with a fine, powdery sub- 
stance ; this, on being magnified, is shown to con- 
sist of innumerable minute scales, lying one upon 
another, like those of fishes. Lepidopterous in- 
sects are known in common parlance as butterflies, 
moths, &c. ; these are, in fact, natural divisions, 
and comprehend many thousands of species. Few 
insects of this order are injurious to the agricultur- 
ist, but to the o^ardener and the orchardist some of 
them are, indeea, a bane. 

The insects of the numerous and splendid tribe of 
butterflies are well characterized by flying only dur- 
ing the middle of the day. In their caterpillar state 
they all feed upon the leaves of plants; and when 
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they change into chr|r8alides, either saspend them- 
selves by the tail m some retired situation, or 
attach themselves to some object by means of a 
strong transverse thread; but they never spin a 
cocoon, nor undergo their metamorphoses in the 
ground. 

The hawk-moths form the second division of 
lepidopterous insects, and are only to be seen on 
the wing at the rising and setting of the sun, that 
is, in the former and Tatter part of the day. Their 
flight is so extremely rapid, that the eye cannot dis- 
tin^ish the motion of their wings, nor the colors 
which ornament them. The caterpillars of the 
larger kinds are, in general, very beautiful; and 
are easily known from those of butterflies, and of 
other moths, by a sort of horn or curved process, 
issuing from the last segment of the body. None 
of these are found to be injurious to the gardener 
or farmer, and only three or four kinds of the 
butterfly, while the moths, the third grand division 
of lepidopterous insects, are not only the most nu- 
merous, but among them we find the greatest pro- 
portion of injurious and destructive species. Nearly 
all, in their caterpillar state, are external feeders, 
that is, they feed upon leaves. On changing into 
the chrysalis state, they either conceal themselves 
in a silken cocoon, or burrow in the earth, but are 
never exposed like butterflies. The perfect insect 
seeks its food during the night, generally beginning 
their flight in the dusk of the evening. Fruit trees, 
but more particularly apple trees, are subject to the 
attacks oi many lepidopterous caterpillars. Inde- 
pendently of the various causes of blight, proceed- 
ing from the soil and the weather, there are others 
entirely originating in insects. Orchardists fre- 
quently find the tender leaves on the young apple 
shoots have the appearance of being sown or woven 
together, or rolled up and withered; now it is 
beyond all doubt that neither heat, cold, nor fungi, 
have the least i^ncy in causing these injuries; 
they are, in fact, entirely produced by two small 
caterpillars of two diflerent species of small moth, 
and if the leaves are separated and carefully un- 
rolled, these depredators will be detected. From 
the lamentable neglect that agricultural^entomology 
has hitherto received, the perfect insects have never 
been ascertained, and even the effects which they 
produce have been attributed to other causes. 

The larva of the ghost-moth attacks and does 
much mischief to the roots of the hop-plant. The 
giant goat-moth, as a caterpillar, lives entirely 
within the trunk of the willow, and soon brings it 
to decay. A small moth eats the culm of the rye 
within the vagina, and thus destroys many ears ; 
while our woollen garments, furs, feathers, and 
even books, are sometimes ruined by the depreda- 
tions of three or four other little moths, unfortu- 
nately too well-known in our dwellings. 

HymenopUrtL — ^Insects of this order have four 
transparent wings, and the tarsus, forming the 
third or outer division of the foot, is composed of 
five joints, while the body is armed with a sting. 
The insects of this order are more intelligent and 
more beneficial to man than any others. The nu- 
merous species of bees supply him with honey; 
the ant (particularly in tropical climates) is a grand 
promoter of vegetable decomposition ; and the in- 
numerable host of ichneumon flies carry on a per- 



petual warfare with every description of cater- 
pillar. The laige autumnal wasp is the only inju- 
rious hymenopterous insect in gardens, the small 
early wasp being in a measure beneficial. 

Hemiftera. — The chief characteristic of this 
order, is that the mouth is in the form of a slender 
and lengthened proboscis, which, when not used, 
is fcidea beneath the breast, but not coUed up, as in 
lepidopterous insects. The wings are four, two of 
wnich are always clear, and the others generally 
semi-transparent. One division of this order feed 
upon insects, and consequently are not injurious to 
^rdens, but the otiier division feed upon vegetable 
juices, as plant-lice, plant-bugs, &c. 

The aphides or mant-lice, next to locusts, are 
the most universal devastators of vegetables. 
Almost every plant is attacked by them ; and iheir 
fecundity is so prodij^ious, that Reaumur has proved 
that, in iiYt generations, one aphis may be the pro- 
genitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and it is 
supposed that, in one year, there may be ten gene- 
rations. The injury they cause is product by 
sucking or pumping out the juices of the shoots. A 
portion of them only are provided with wing^, 
which, as has been before observed, are four in 
number. Some species are not so prolific as 
others ; but those feeding upon tiie diflerent kinds 
of pulse, and on flowering plants in general, in- 
crease so rapidly and take such entire possession 
of whatever they fix upon, that vegetation is 
checked, and often destroyed. The aphis meets 
with a powerful enemy in the lady-bird or lady- 
bug ; for it has been often observed that when vast 
numbers of these interesting littie beeties are seen, 
it is where the aphides have been very plenty. Mr. 
Kirby, an English writer, states, that in 1807, the 
shore at Brignton, and on the south coast, was 
literally covered with these little beetles, to the 
great surprise and even alarm of the inhabitants, 
who were ignorant that their little visitors were 
emigrants vtom the neighboring hop-grounds, 
where, in their larva state, each had slain his thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the aphis, known to 
the hop-growers under the name of the fiy. 

Coleoptera. — ^This extensive and well-defined 
order comprehends all those insects generally called 
beeties. They have four wings, but two of them 
assume the form of hard wing-cases, which meet 
close together in a straight line down the back. 
There are many tribes of tnese insects, which, both 
in their larva and perfect state, are extensively in- 
jurious to the gardener and agriculturist The 
May-bug is one of the most destructive insects in 
this country. The female deponts her eggs in the 
ground, where, in a short time, they change into 
young grubs ; tiiese, when full fed, are about one 
and a half inches long, soft and white, with a red- 
dish head and strong jaws. These grubs are 
known to farmers as the potato-worm, from tiieir 
ravages upon the tubers of this vegetable. In this 
state the insect remains four years, at the end of 
which it digs in the earth three or four feet deeper, 
and spins itself a smooth case, where it changes to 
the chrysalis, and the following spring comes forth 
in its nerfect form. Various species of weevil, 
most of^ them very small, do considerable injury ; 
as all the species live, in their larva and pupa 
state, upon seeds and vegetables. 
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Neuroptera. — This order is composed of masti- 
cating insects, having four wings, two of which 
are ^ways transparent, the other two being in 
some, clear, in otners, opaque. As respects their 
wings this order may be mistaken for the Hemi- 
ptera, but the difference between the two orders may 
be immediately distinguished by their mouths, the 
Neuroptera having strong jaws for devouring their 
food by mastication, while the Hemiptera have 
none, but are supplied with a proboscis for suction. 
The principal divisions are represented by the 
dragon-fltea, cockroaches, grasshoppers, locusts, 
&c. Dipterous insects connect the rtilota or four- 
winged class with that of the Antera or wingless 
insects. L. T. Taxbot. 



REVIEW OF THE SEPTEMBER NO. OP 
THE AGRICULTURIST. 

French Mode of Making Apple Butter, — Now, 
with all due deference to french cooking, I do not 
believe that this French dish is a better condiment 
than the old-fashioned Yankee apple sauce, when 
composed of three-fourths rich, sweet apples, and 
one-fourth quinces, thoroughly cooked in good 
sweet cider, after boiling five gallons into one. 
£Neither do we, and we wish we knew where we 
could get a half barrel of it for our winter supplies.] 
I am sure the domestic is the best, but let those 
who can, try both. Who will tell how the west- 
ern or southern apple butter is made ? In a ioumey 
we once made from Massachusetts, through those 
states, we found this article good and cheap. [We 
hope some of our readers will answer our corre- 
spondent in the matter of apple butter.^ 

Preservation of Apples, — Strike out from the 
directions for packing all the articles but the sand^ 
and be sure it is very clean, very dry, and that it 
fills all the interstices so that no two apples touch. 
Any warm upper room is better to keep the cask in 
than a cellar, unless it is a very oool one, and un- 
usually dry. It will take a very hard frost to in- 
I'ure fruit so packed. All kinds of vegetables may 
be preserved a long time fresh in the same way. I 
have known potatoes so kept at sea, much longer 
than any other way. One voyage in particular I 
recollect, our decks were often swept by the sea 
breaking over them, and leaking down through the 
hatchway among the potatoes* endangering them by 
the moisture. Who knows but potatoes might be 
kept thus from being affected in winter by the rot ? 
[We doubt whether sand-packing would preserve 
' them, but are confident fine charcoal dust would. 
The latter would also be a much better preservative 
at sea, as it is a great absorber of moisture.] 
Such articles as these are among the most valuable 
of a work like, the Agriculturist, but the directions 
should always be very plain and simple, and, 
aboye all, correct. 

Importation of Pure-bred Merino Sfieep. — I am 
well pleased that we have got one importation of 
Bure Merinos, about which there can be no dispute. 
It is pleasing to see such a devotion of wealth to 
such a national object of benefit to the cultivators of 
American soil, as this act of Mr. Taintor, who is 
entitled to receive a meed of praise from all the 
iriends of agricultuml improvement in the country. 
It 18 1 great pity that many other men of wealth do 



not ** occupy their leisure hours with w useful a 
hobby." it is m;^ opinion that this kind of fia«- 
woolled sheen, taking all thince into considemtlou, 
are the very nest of any in the United States for 
profitable wool-growing. Though, indeed, I enter- 
tain serious fears that, under the new tariff, that 
branch of American industry is destined to be 
prostrated. [We have no fears of the kind. We 
will turn out American intelligence, industry, and 
perseverance, in growing wocu, against the whole 
world, tariff or no tariff] 

Patent Fence. — I do abhor this disposition to 
patent every new thought. In fact, tnis is not 
new, and is unworthy a patent I have thought 
and talked of the same ^lan years ago, but gave it 
up as worthless. The interest on the cost extm 
over wood posts, will amount to enough and more, 
than to pay for replacing them. I cannot discover 
** its cheapness." And unless made very heavy, 
these posts will not prove ** in^rishahle." Tbey 
are not so strong as stone ; and unle6» very hard 
burnt, will rot about as soon as locust or cedar 
timber, and be very likely to be broken by frost If 
this country must continue for ever to be taxed one 
hundred millions of dollars a year for useless 
fencing, the sooner we commence buildiBg ifon 
fences the better. (See January No., page iri.*) 
I mean my language to be plain enough to show 
that I am not " on the fence." 

Symptoms of Disease in Animals. — ^Wiil yva 
please to lell us where to feel the pulse, and how to 
know whether it is *< full and frequent," or not? 
Oth^i wise this article is not of much nractical benefit 
to us unlearned diggers of the sou. Veterinary 
surgical knowledge ia at a very low ebb in this 
country. [The poets say, ** there is a pulse in 
every vein ;" so now, Mr. Reviewer, we think you 
will be at no loss to find it. If vou are, call upon 
the arteries ; and if you cannot nnd these, the next 
time you skin an animal, joat map them out on a 
paj»er or wooden animal, and set the same up on 
/our kitchen mantel-piece for the study of yourself 
and family. All this is easier done than plowing 
straight lines.] 

Use (/ Owsym, tc. — ^Although you " presone 
that most intelligent farmers are perfectly acquainted 
with everything concerning it," I assure you that 
not one-tenth'bf them know anything about it To 
many of your readers, I presume your remarks of 
its uses and benefits will be new ; and it will also 
be new for them to learn* that hy using a snudi 
quantity ot gypsum at a trifiijig expense^ they amy 
absorb and prevent nearly all of the unpieasaat 
smell of a privy, &c. WiU one in ten do it ? Tan 
bark applied daily will elect the same purpose; so 
will ashes or lime in a great measure. 

Andsrson^s Patent I&nmer.'—Oi all the improve- 
ments ever made upon this important and indispen- 
sable little tool, this last is undoubtedly the best 
The greatest wonder is, why it was not thought 
of before. 

Tomatos, — Of all the modes of cooking them 
there is none quite equsd to *^ our way." Scald 
and peel them ; then stew them in their own liqaor 
a long time, till there are no lumps; then add 
crumoB of dry bread to absorb neariy.ali the juice. 
They are good when first cooked while hot, and 
equally good when cold» or when wamed up again* 
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morning, noon, or night. In fact, I may say of 
them what the sublime poet says of another stand- 
ing dish :— 

Bean porridge hot, and bean porridge cold, 
And bean porridge best at nine days old. 

Danddion Coffee. — ^What! that common plant 
that grows in everybody's door-yard ? Is it a fact ? 
Who has tried it on this continent ? Anything that 
will help to stop the enormous consumption of 
coflbe in this country, I shall Ipok upon as a great 
blessing and s&^i^ of health and life. 

Tke Alpaca. — Tnis is a very interesting article, 
in which much useful information is conveyed in a 
concise form; and if passed over by the reader 
might as well be referred to again. By the bjr, 
what of the project for importing alpacas? Will 
it fall through for want of funded I shall feel 
ashamed of my -country if such is the fact It does 
not seem probable to me that the alpaca or any 
cross from them will ever be used in this country 
to beasts of burden. Althooj^ very useful in the 
mountains of Peru, where it is necessary to carry 
packages over regions entirelv destitute of roads, I 
do not think they would suit tnis railroad region of 
go-a-head-i-tive-ness, where every man has, or may 
have, a good carriage-road by his door. Though 
I must acknowledge that many of said roads are 
very rough ones, and show that the dwellers there- 
on are but a small remove above the uncivilised 
llama-drivers of Peru. 

Maiwre. — ^Will manure deteriorate if kept under 
a shed, or if well piled up out of doors ? If lime, 

fypsum, ashes, or charcoal, were mixed with the 
eap, will it ** undergo a degree of combustion and 
become dry rotten, mouldy, and useless ?" In 
using fresh, hot stable dung, I never have found an^ 
difficulty if plowed in deep. The best way to do it 
when much mixed with straw, is to spread it upon 
the ground before the plow, and then let a boy 
follow with a rake and rake into each furrow the 
width of the next. 

To Prevent Smut in Wheat. — It is truly strange 
that smutty wheat should ever be grown, when it 
can so easily and certainly be prevented. The 
most expeditious way to wash a quantity of wheat 
is, to have a large trough full of Jyiiae ; let the 
wheat be in a tub or basxet at one end, where the 
washer dan dip it up conveniently into a sieve, a 
small quantity at a time ; plunge tne sieve suddenly 
down into the brine, and nearly all of the smut will 
rise up and float over ; then empty the wheat into 
another tub of brine, and the remainder of the smut, 
if any, will float ; brush away to the other end of 
the trouj^h the floating smut, and repeat the opera- 
tion until your second tub or trough needs empty- 
ing. I donH think it will need to stand and soak, 
and I don't think you can grow smut from wheat so 
treated. Dry your seed as directed, with lime, 
ashes, or eypsum. 

Stde-hiU Plows. — ^Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
manufacture a very strong and easily worked im- 
plement, which needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. There are fifty thousand of them needed at 
this moment in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Missouri, upon the soft easily washed side-hills 
of those states. 

Repeal of th€ British Com Lawi — You and I, 



Mr. Editor, difler very widely in our appreciation 
of the benefit likely to be derived by American 
farmers by this act of Great Britain. As a philan- 
thropist, I rejoice to think that the half-starved 
English and Irish slaves may partake of some of 
the blessings enjoyed by our American slaves. 
For, among the latter, suiTering, for lack of food, is 
almost an unknown thing. I most sincerely wish 
that the British starvelings could have a goodly 
share of the eatables of this country that daily go 
to waste ; or, the good, rich food that our hirelings 
turn up their noses at, and would utterly refuse to 
live upon. I do not dispute your axiom that there 
is a tendency to produce a surplus of grain in this 
country; but I do say, that it would place this 
country in & far more prosperous condition if there 
was sufficient inducement for that portion of the 
population which tends to create that surplus, to 
engage in other pursuits to an extent that there 
would be a home eonsmnption of all the agricultural 
products of our fertile soil. If the cultivators of 
American soil are only to look to a foreign market 
for their surplus productions, it will take more mil- 
lions than there are in your arithmetic to compen- 
sate them for their loss of a home market Again, 
all the exports of agricultural products, even should 
it (which I doubt) amount to $20,000,000 a year, 
will be returned to us in tibe manufactured products 
of pauper labor, such as every country should 
always make at home. While it is recollected that 
those engaged in the carrying trade are '* con- 
sumers," that a goodly number of them are foreign- 
ers, and that a very much larger number of con- 
sumers would be engaged in carrying the surplus* 
coast-wise, for the home consumption of home 
manufacturers of home-grown raw materials, into 
fabrics to export, instead of exporting the raw ma- 
terial and food for others to use to gain a power to 
level the agriculturists of this country down to the 
same level as the serfs of overgrown British land 
monopolizers. " Hence the disasti?M|d effects*' can 
and will be as '" great as apprehended by some ;** 
and while " many of our farmers will grow richer 
by the sales of their produce" to English manufac- 
turers, many, very nmny more, will grow poorer in 
consequence of the repeal of our own and British 
tariff laws. We shall see. [We think our corre- 
spondent has slightly misapprehended the tone of 
our article. We simply congratulated the Ameri- 
can people, and those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
upon the repeal of the odious duty on corn. In 
stating the advantages of enlarging a foreign, we 
said nothing of the home market, of the importance 
of which no one has a higher estimation than our- 
selves; and we would do everything which we 
thought just and honorable to extend it. Do we 
understand Reviewer to assert that enlarging the 
foreign is likely to curtail the home market } If so, 
we should be pleased to know how this is to be 
accomplished. We are of opinion that taking off 
the late duty on corn, in Great Britain, will and at 
least &ve cents per bushel to its average value in 
this country, for the next ten years to ©omc. Admit- 
ting the product now to be 400,000,000 bushels^ 
this would be a gain to the country of$20,000,000 
per annum. Previous to the duty being taken off of 
cheese, in Great Britain, in 1841, we exported to 
the United Kingdom next to nothing } and the prieer 
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had ffot down in oar own country to 3 and 4 cents 
per ]o., for a prime article, thus making it a losing 
Dusiness to the dair3rman. Now that same article 
is worth fully 7 cents, 'and upwards; and one 
million pounds of it were exported, during the last 
week in October, from this port (New York) alone. 
Would Reviewer leave us to infer that this was 
going to benefit the pauper population of £ngland, 
to the injury of the American dairyman ? No ; we 
will do him the credit to believe that he would draw 
no such conclusion ; and yet we are sanguine in the 
opinion that corn and cheese will prove a parallel 
case.] 

Foreign Cattle, — ^I agree with you most cordially, 
neighbor Bement, that we have imported enough at 
present. If we rightly improve those we have, 
we mi^ht better become exporters than importers 
We might just as well immirt our wheat and pota- 
toes, as any more cattle. IVIany now have learned 
to think that nothing American is good enoueh for 
their perverted taste. We have the seed, and if as 
good cattle cannot be grown upon our soil as that 
of Great Britain, let us acknowledge the fact, and 
own our dependence again upon our old mother for 
all the common necessaries of life. 

Southern Agriculture. — ^Perhaps it is as your cor- 
respondent from Louisiana thinks, *' almost useless 
for any one to waste paper and ink to write to the 
southern planter,'* &c., because he wont read. If 
your *' plantations are too extensive to manure 
tlioroughly," throw away one-half or three-quar- 
ters, and treat the remaining part ration^ ly. The 
fact is, your system of rushing everything is vour 
ruin. I don't know how it is with you, as I have 
never visited your immediate locality, but I know 
in many of the cotton plantations, the most de- 
structive system of fanning is pursued that I ever 
saw. The timber is barely cleared from the land 
before the soil is literally washed away down the 
ateep side-hills, and the land spoiled for ever! 
Perhaps your Jaind at *' Redwood" is level, and only 
in danger of being worn out by the eternal round 
of cotton after cotton every year, which you can- 
not prevent, because you *' have no time to haul 
large quantities of manure to the field." But I tell 
YOU that yon do not need to haul manure ; your 
land can oe kept in good condition for ever by 
{preen crops plowed in, and by doing all your plow- 
ing twice as deep as you now do, which I venture 
to assert is not over two inches. If you think dif- 
ferently, I beg you to ^o into your fields unknown 
to the plowmen, and stick down a dozen pegs two 
inches below the surface, and then follow the 
plows and see how many they will plow up. If 
the present low price of cotton continues, it will 
drive you to cultivate other crops, which, if not 
otherwise profitable, will save your soil from utter 
prostration. I have seen as fine Cuba tobacco 
grown a hundred miles north of you, as ever grew 
upon that Island. As for the assertion that north- 
ern farmers would be as bad off as your southern 
farmers now are, I cannot agree to it. Look how 
they are renovating some of the worn-out lands of 
Vimnia. When your present exhausting system 
of larming in Louisiana has ruined the land, and its 
present occupants, northern fanners will then come 
wad grow rich, where the system of starving the 
•oil has ruined the owners. These are facts, 



however useless it may be to write tliem to south- 
erners. But I am glad to see that one planter, the 
writer of the article under review, is in a fair way 
to be benefited by reading the Agriculturist ; and it 
is a ffreat pity that many others could not be induced 
to follow nis example in both reading and writing 
in agricultural papers. 

Removing Stains from ClotL — ^This is one of 
those plain, concise articles, that all grades of intel- 
lect can understand. It is the many such useful 
articles as this that gives great value to your paper. 
I like them. 

YeUows in Peach Trees. — No doubt the cure is 
effectual. But I wish to know whether it would 
not also answer to cut them off even with the 
ground, and then the roots will sprout up and make 
new trees ? 

Management qf Honey Bees. — I have only one 
remark to make upoQ this article. Mr. Miner con- 
demns bee-houses in toto This is so contrary to 
old custom that i cannot at once agree to it. My 
bee-house is simply for the purpose of sheltering 
the hives from sun and storm, and ( have never ex- 
perienced the difilculties mentioned. But if Mr. 
Miner's plan of hanging up hives in the open air is 
best, it certainly is cheapest But pray, Mr. M., 
do your hives never warp and crack, and leak 
water; and is the sun not too hot without .any 
shade whatever ? Let us hear further from you on 
this point, and in a more serious mood. 

Sawing Machine. — For seeding, I prefer Pen- 
nock's, for that plants and covers ; but this may do 
well for spreading plaster, &c., which that would 
not. But this costs too mudi, and I think it can be 
simplified and cheapened. Construct the upper 
roller in the figure so as to serve for the axle, and 
by being made fast in the hubs of common wagon 
wheels, revolve with them. Greer from the axle 
direct into the cylinder. Have a revolving band on 
the centre of the axle, to which the coupling rod 
can be attached, and then the whole of the sowinr 
apparatus can be attached to a common wagon, and 
not cost over $20. If the present machine is pa- 
tented, my improvement is not ; so all creation may 
use it if tney like. There is no doubt, in my mina, 
about the feasibility of the alteration. 

Colic in Horses. — The recipe is very good, but 
the difficulty is to know whemer the complaint is 
colic. I have seen a good many horses die with a 
complaint that appeared like colic, which no medi- 
cine on earth could cure after the horse showed 
symptoms similar to colic. The directions for pre- 
vention are therefore the most valuable of the two. 

The Superior Corn Bread, found at Bemenfa 
Hotel, I have eaten there, and endorse " good ;" but 
I have eaten the superior of it made in a southern 
negro cabin, with meal and water only, thoroughly 
worked into stiff dough and palatably salted, then 
laid between two cabbage leaves and buried like a 
potato to roast in the hot embers of a wood lire. 
Such corn bread is good— cheap — easily made— ^tU 
nevei- grind Uie meal fine. This is where the Eng- 
lish will fail — they talk of *' flour of Indian com ;** 
that spoils it most surely. 

Succotash. — All right Mr. Farmer and Ganleiier 
Hope all your readers have got the pork, and will 
follow your plain directions to cook this excellent 
dish, which is often spoilt in making. 
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Adulteration of Milk. — There is but one way that 
1 can see which will be likely to secare us pure 
milk in the city of New York ; and that is, by 
establishing an extensive milk company under the 
suryeiUance of the police, subject to a forfeiture of 
their privileges if ever found selling adulterated 
milk. Having a large number of regular customers, 
it will be the interest of the company to sell nothing 
but pure milk, and certainly tne interest of pur- 
chasers to buy from no other source This combi- 
iiation would brush down dishonest dealers. The 
subject is worthy of further thought and discussion. 

PnuM in Georgia, — I am weu aware that food 
wheat crops can be gxown in idl the Southern 
States ; but I wish to inquire of Mr. Terrell, how 
the grain can be preserved from the destruction of 
the weevil, which so infest all the country south of 
latitude 37^ or 38^, that I have ever visited ? If they 
do not infest Georgia, and wheat can be ^profitably 

Srown there for *< 37 if cents a bushel," it is cheaper 
lan it can be grown upon the boasted prairie 
lands of the West, maugre a late article in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, asserting that it can be 
^wn for 1 6 cents ! Mr. Terrell is an observing and 
interesting correspondent ; but I would recommend 
to him to take great care that his observations made 
while travelling by railroad, are not erroneous. 
We have too many railroad travellers' publications 
now-a-days. tils observation upon the true policy 
of the South to raise her own provisions, is worthy 
of all credit, and should be much more generally 
practised. But when that becomes the case, seve- 
ral of the North-western States will feel the loss of 
a home market^ and at the same time learn that they 
have no foreign one. [Dear Reviewer, don't be so 
certain of that fact, otherwise we fear we shall be 
obliged to suspect you as one of the Editors of the 
New York Tribune.] 

Drovertf Dogs. — ^This cut is not quite " as clear 
as mud," though somewhat muddy ;' for to us un- 
learnt in dogoiogy, we are not able to distinguish 
** Boxer*' from " Rose," and therefore it is not so 
interesting as 

Domestic Fish-Ponds, with its dear, beautiful 
illustrations, and very lucid description, by an ex- 
cellent writer, whose new work upon the *' Trees 
of America," I will read with pleasure, whenever 
the author sends me a copy. [You shall have one 
gratis, if we have to send it ourselves.] 

Practical Facts about Pork and Bacon, — This is 
from a prolific pen, from whence flow a great 
many practical facts upon a great many interesting 
subjects, and upon this one he writes exactly as 
though '* he was brought up among the hogs." 
That this article is an interesting one, is proved by 
the fact that -it is *< taking the round of thepapers." 

How to Destroy the Canada Thistle.—Ttds is all 
very good doctnne; but how are you to induce 
" every man to weed on his own side of the fence?** 
Weeds in fence corners, is another of the evils of 
our wretched system of fencing, which has not 
been sufficiently adverted to by the advocates of 
cultivating land without fence. And until that day 
of wisdom arrives, I, for one, despair of ridding the 
land of this troublesome weed, as well as many 
other of the evils of the system of compelling one 
man to fence against eveirbody else's cattle. Be 
assured, *< old fanner," that although yoa may 



" chisel" out the thistle, a thousand others will not ; 
and " faith without works" will never rid the 
country of the Canada thistle, any more than in the 
negro's sermon it could make <* de hog a gemman in 
de parler." 

imported Cattle. — ^I have said my say in remarks 
upon Mr. Bement's communication. Mr. Vail is 
a very enterprising friend of improvement, and has 
a beautiful herd of cattle ; but suppose you admit 
similar articles from all the eminent stock-breeders 
in the country, including pedigrees, would it be in- 
teresting to the great majority of your readers ? 
The half-dozen lines in your August No., with the 
addition of the importer's name, is all the space that 
should, in justice to jour paying readers, hiave been 
occupied by this subject. 

Private Agricultural Schools. — Well, if you 
** cannot agree with Reviewer," we will not quarrel. 
Your politics, which you proclaim in this article, 
are so different from mine, that it will probably be 
useless for us to attempt to " hitch our horses to* 
gether." I believe the object of all governments 
should be to foster the interests of the people goY- 
eriied ; and to collect and concentrate resources to 
accomplish great works, for great good, by a great 
combined em>rt of the whole people, through the 
agency of the rulers acting as managers for all the 
individuals, that no one individual can do. And I 
do not consider myself a bad citizen, though you 
do, because I advocate this ** plain political axiom.** 
But while you deprecate all governmental endow- 
ments of schools, why do you advocate ** an annual 
appropriation for the coUectinff of materials and 
sending forth substantial public aocuments, contain- 
ing retu information to the aghcultnral community 
in regard to their business." The late bundle of 
trash from the Pfttent Office, I suppose you consider 
a substantial document of the class you wish to 
patronize. Verily, friend, thou art inconsistenty 
and I fear somewlmt agrarianish in thy principles. 
At aU events, thou art not well versed in trae poli- 
tical economy. " Let us have no national school,'* 
you say. Then let us have no national monopoly 
of the public domain, whiojj^nstead of converting 
the proceeds into scboolsiVd roads, and harbors, 
for the benefit of those who pay their money for 
them, have diverted every dollar so wrung from the 
hard toil of the poor pioneer in the forest, for the 
cut-throat purpose of *< glorious war," upon a de- 
fenceless people, to gain more territory to devote 
again to the same purpose. But this is not, I 8«p- 
pose, in your opinion, " beyond the proper sphere" 
of government 

Dr. Philws^ Reply to Reviewer, is an interesting 
article, and I feel pleased to think that I have been 
the cause of dmwing him out so fully. Still, he 
might have written more lengthily upon the several 
inquiries made, with equal interest. I am sorry to 
think from the dosing paragraph of the Doctor's 
letter, that perhaps he thought my remarks were too 
much in a vein of ridicule, tor an entire stranger to 
indulge in. But the truUi is, he is no stranger to 
me, and I know he loves a joke and would laugh 
heartily now if he could ** ferret me out,*' and-leam 
how I know that peas ** have a haulm." 

Gardening, No, 7, should never have been thus 
entitled ; for, althouji^h an interesting article upon 
gcolQQpMl scieDeei it has not one word upon Ae 
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science of gardening. ** In uncultivated grounds, 
soils occupy only a few inches in depth of the sur- 
face," is an old theory that may be true in Europe 
when it wfis first written, but it is not so when 
applied to millions of acres of American soil ; 
which, in some of the western states, is deeper than 
the plow ever runs. I do not believe that " every 
gardener or farmer who know the sorts of plants 
naturally produced upon a soil," would be aole to 
determine its value for cultivation. X recollect being 
told many years ago in Michigani while *' land 
hunting,** that wherever I found the burr oak, I 
should find warm, rich, sandy land ; and yet, in 
truth, [ found it afterwards growing upon poor, 
cold, hard, clayey land. So " these plants are not 
absolutely to be depended upon ;" in fact, only in 
extreme cases, not to be depended upon at all. 

Wo<^-growing in Western New York. — I like this 
kind of articles. In reviewing it I wish to ask Mr. 
Peters a few questions, which I am sure he will 
answer freely, to make his statements more plain to 
some of us dull-brained city dwellers. You state 
that we can buy farms at $10 or $12 per acre, that 
will carry ** 300 sheep to every 100 acres of cleared 
land ;*' but do you in the cost make allowance for 
woodland? Would not that be Included in the 
price, and, of course, add to the capita] ? And, 
again, you allow no chance whatever for a poor 
man, or one even with $S,000 or $4,000, to engage 
in wool-growing in western New York. Must all 
of that class be driven to the prairies of the west ? 
Now, it appears to me, if no man with a less 
capital than $14,000 can profitably engage in the 
business, that very few wiU undertake it without a 
better show of figures than yours. The truth is, 
that the capitalist can make << 11 per cent.'* so much 
more certain and easy, that he will not enrage in 
the* laborious business of a sheep farm, without a 
prospect of much larger profits. Will twelve tons 
(and what kind) of hay without grain, winter 100 
sheep ? Is 20 acres of pasture, on an average, not a 
small allowance ? Do you pasture meadow and 
grain fall or spring ? 

Feeding Large Dq^in Touxn. — If with the first 
feed described, you ^ffl give nineteen twentieths of 
these dogs, eacn a sixpence worth of strvchnine, it 
will save much future expense, and add greatly to 
the comfort of many thousand citizens, and still 
leave all the dogs that can be of any possible ad- 
vantage to their owners or anybody else — dogs 
induded ! 

Ladies* Ikpartment.'r-Not a word to say. I dare 
not look under that — what-d'ye-call-it.' and I can- 
not see the beauty of the thing unless I do. So I 
will pass on to the 

Chapter on Ghrasees, which is well calculated to 
give conect informatioB to the boys. But, pray 
tell me, which is the real Kentucky " blue grass,** 
Poavratensie or Poa compressa? [Botanists have 
deeioed Poa prateneis,'] What is called blue grass 
in New York is a diffiurent grass from that which is 
so called in Kentucky. If '* £. L." will write an 
artide giving a plain description of each kind of 
hay- and putore grass -^when sown — growth — 
size— duration — ^use, &«., and the editor will illus- 
trate with cuts [we will do it], it will be a veij 
valuable article for the Boys' Department of this 
paper. I iMak tint the distillation of apiirit from 



the seeds of several of the trtie grasses, as well as 
from the juice of the sugar-cane erass, is no less 
" useful* than the production of nay, bread, beef, 
pork, paper, hats, mats, bags, and ladies* bonnets, 
all of which are made of ue '* grass of the field 
that perisheth.** And yet I am a strict temperance 
man. But I know that distilled spirit is one of the 
blessings of civilisation, and for many putposes not 
only ustfulf but almost, perhaps wholly, indispen- 
sable. How dreadfully is this good gift abused ! 

Boys, be Kind to Domestic Animals. — ^I could write 
a long sermon from this text; but when done it 
would not comprehend more meaning than those six 
short words. Let me but learn the natural disposi- 
tion of a boy to be cruel to domestic animals, and I 
will paint his horoscope most truly ; but it shall be 
an unenviable picture for him to look upon. Very 
likely the prison and gallows will form the end of 
the view. No trait in a child's character is more 
displeasing to me. No nation of people, except 
some of the very lowest grades of African barbarians, 
attempts to live without the use of domestic animals. 
Let them ever be treated kindly in all respects. 

Foreign Agricultural News. — Here I find an 
article mm the Gardener's Chronicle, upon the sub*- 
ject of substituting other eeed wheat, with a view 
of shortening the growing season, and consequently 
bringing on the harvest in summer instead of 
autumn. I should like to know what is the reason 
our winter wheat cannot be grown in England, and 
whether the experiment has been thoroughly tried 
with seed from this country ? In this country, our 
seeding is done before the harvesting in England. 
What they call spring wheat there, which I believe 
is usually sown m February, when brought here, 
becomes winter wheat, and must be sown in autumn 
to perfect its seed. 

Pulling Flax, — The directions will answer as 
well for mis country as England. But there is so 
much labor attached to growing and preparing flaX 
for the spinner, that other crops will usually be found 
more profitable here than tex, except when grown 
exclusively for seed, and then it need not be pulled. 

Making Rhubarb (pie plant) Wine, or preserving 
it, I cannot see the object of here where we have so 
many other better things. 

Bones Dissolved in Caustic Ley. — It seems curious 
that it should be necessary to publish this fact, 
known to every " old woman" who ever made 
soap, and much more curious that it should have 
ever been the subject of a patent. But that was in 
England, where one is restrained bv an excise law 
from making his own soap out of his own bones, 
grease, and ashes. 

The Potatp Disease. — ^The remarks upon this go to 
prove to my mind, that the cause of this lamentable 
malady lies beyond the reach of all human skill ; 
and I fear it is destiny that we shall no longer de- 
pend upon this crop as a means of sustaining animal 
life. I sincerely hope that my presentiments will 
prove false. I cannot read an article upon the sub- 
ject without having vivid pictures of human suifer- 
ing presented to mv mind. 

ne Editor's Table is not as sumptuously fur- 
nished this month as usual, and so we can the 
sooner pass over it 

Results of Hydropathy seems to be the most 
tempting diah to a cold water man. Tlys is tui- 
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doubtedly a good curative system ; but like a great 
many otticr new systems, it claims too much — so 
much, in fact, that the whole is pronounced a 
humbug. I have myself experienced relief from 
a medicinal application of cold water upon the 
spine* for neuralgia; but it is far from infallible. 
Your recommendations of ablution as a preventivey 
ought to be rigidly practised, and although I> doubt 
its effect to drive away ** nine-tenths of the diseases'* 
of the human family, it might affect one-tenth, and 
A^^ould be so much clear gain. 

Life in Prairie Lam. — As you say the fair 
authoress is an acquaintance of yours, and as you 
are a bachelor, I am somewhat afraid to trust to 
your recommendation without an endorser. If you 
had told ua whether the lady had been an actual 
dweller [she was] in the land she describes, we 
could have formed a better judgment of her ability 
to describe the wild scenery of that wild country. 

French Cookeru. ^There is decidedly too much 
of it already in tbid cauntry for the health of the 
people. It is a poor book to recommend to ** plain 
farmers." Better publish the manner of cooking, 
and style of living in New England, when your 
worthy father was a youth there. 

The Trees of America. — I really hope this is just 
what it should be, for upon no subject was a good 
standard work more needed. Your remark that 
'* the engravings are executed with considerable 
skill,** is such faint praise, that I am induced to 
think they are not what they should be. [They 
are very neatly and accurately done.] It is one of 
the gtwt beauties of Michaux*s work upon the 
same subject, that the engraviAm are superb. If by 
some means the public mind of America cannot be 
induced to preserve and cultivate forest trees, the 
day is not far distant when we shall be as destitute 
of timber as many parts of Europe, where the want 
of it is distressing. I suppose I must not say it 
should be the duty of the United States government 
to plant and use groves of timber upon the vast 
tracts of western prairie land, lest some politician 
should tell me that *' that was not the legitimate 
business of government," but ** 8hould.he \3i to in- 
dividuals,'* and therefore never accomplished. 

Review of tJie Market. — ^There are two or three 
facts in this of so much importance that I cannot 
close my review without calling the serious atten- 
tion of American cultivators to their importance. 
Wheat in this market, the last of August, is worth 
li to If cents per pound ; manufactured into flour, 
only about 2 cents per pound. Rye is one cent per 
pound, and corn a Httle less. Sugar averages 
about 6 cents per pound, while mustard is from 1^ 
to 31 cents per pound. Now is it possible that any 
farmer can grow and pay freight upon, to send to 
market, 16 or 20 lbs. of wheat at the same price as 
one of mustard, or that he can manufacture and 
send to market 12 lbs. of wheat flour, for which he 
gets no more money than for one of mustard ? Or 
can the planter send 4 lbs. of sugar to pay for 1 lb of 
mustard ? A crop of mustard can be grown and sent 
to market as cheap as a crop of timothy seed, and 
yet that is quoted at an average of about 3 cents per 
pound. Again, 6 lbs. of hops will bring as much 
as 00 lbs. of wheat ; and 1 lb. of hops can be ex- 
changed for 2i or 3 lbs. of sugar. As hops will 
grow wherever com will, ia it worth while for 



Northern farinerB to undertake to compete with 
corn sugar against the southern cane ? If you can- 
not afford to exchange flour, you can mustard and 
hoDs. It is singular, too, if beans and peas, parti- 
cularly the latter, cannot be grown as cheap as 
wheat; yet the^ are quoted 50 per cent, higher. 
A^n, sumaic is quoted at about four-fifths the 
pnce of tobacco, and yet it does not require so rich 
a soil, nor one-tenth the labor of tobacco. It is also 
worth more by the pound than wheat. There are 
certainly great inconsistencies in these prices, 
which must wholly arise from the neglect of those 
who are the most interested, as to what is the most 
profitable crop for them to cultivate. Rkvubwsr. 

. THE CORN CROP. 

Indian corn will soon be among our largest 
exports; anything, therefore, which may tend ta 
cheapen its production, and facilitate getting it 
either to a home op foreign nftirket, will be adding 
so much to the wealth of the country. At preeant 
prices, all acknowledge it to be a very profitabfe 
crop to the Western feumer, when proper attention 
is bestowed upon the culture ; we can show it to be 
equally so in New York, and even sterile New 
Eneland. 

No farmer should think of planting corn on land 
that is not in a condition to yield him at least thirty 
bushels to the acre, and fifty bushels would be still 
more profitable. If his land cannot produce 
this, he had better cultivate it in some other crop 
till it can. If it yields forty to fifty bushels 
per acre, under an ordinary rotation, the stalks in 
the Northern States will pay all expenses of culti- 
vation, leaving the corn a clear profit, after deduct- 
ing the interest of the money on the land. In thih 
case we assume that the stalks are cut up close to 
the ground, with the corn on— then properly 
curecT-and that they are prepared by the cutting 
machine before feeding mem out to the stock. 
Many sound, practical fanners, contend that, cured 
and prepared m this way, a good quality of com 
stalks is as valuable for cattle fodder as hay. 
On an average, we do not think so, but wilr put 
them down at half the present value of hay here 
—say five dollars per ton. Admitting that they 
average four tons per acre, well dried, their value 
woula be twenty dollars, which is certainly more 
than the average cost of cultivating an acre of com. 
Corn is now worth seventy-five cents per bushd 
in this market. Thirty bushels would be $22 60 ; 
fifty bushels, $37 50 per acre. Allowing $5 for 
rent of land, and a large profit would be left, unle^ 
one had been very extravagant in the purchase OX 
manure ; and even in this case, not more than one- 
third, or one-half, should be charged to the conx 
crop, as much of its fertility would be still remain* 
ingin the ground for the succeeding crops. 

The above is merely our calculation, and we 
admit that it is a favorable one for the com, as 
nothing is allowed for iniuries by the frost, worms, 
storms, &c. StiU, we 'think thirty bushels per 
acre is easily attainable on an average of years, 
throughout the country. . If any of our readejs 
can make it out less or mote, we shall be glad to 
be favored with their calculations, and put them 
on record in our pages. 
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THE LIFE OP A FARMER'S DAUaHTER 
ALIKE PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 
USEFUL. 

Why how is this, my dear Mr. Allen — ^two num- 
bere of the Agriculturist, and the Ladies^ Department 
without an original paper? Such a thing has not 
happened before since January, 1845, when you 
first announced your intention of re-opening (in 
connection with the Bayt^ Department) these rather 
novel features in an agricultural journal. What 
has become of your sometime indefatigable - corre- 
spondent, " E. S. ?" Do pray, tell her, we cannot 
do without her. 

I hope the remarks of <* Reviewer" have not 
paralyzed the pens of the sex; for, though not re- 
markable for courage, they surely would not be 
alarmed at the innocent notices of one holding the 
tiiankless office of a critic. They must remember 
that it is his province to decry everything that does 
not suit his peculiar fancies, and seem, at least, to 
despise all opinions but his own, and they certainly 
would not quarrel with a man for performing 
strictly the duties his calling may impose upon 
him. By the by, I wonder if it would be possible 
for any one to sit down and write a candid, impar- 
tial review of an article or articles, unbiased by 
his own prejudices, unswayed hy any tenets but 
those of peace and good-wiU ; without sneering at 
practices different from those he has been accus- 
tomed to, or turning things into ridicule because he 
does not understand them. I wish some one would 
try, if only for the novelty of the thing. To be 
sure, the tone of a person's mind will give a color- 
ing to his expressions, and he must have his own 
particular thoughts about matters ; but unfortunately 
m the trade of reviewing, there is too often some 
purpose to serve, which obliges the critic to lay 
aside justice, so that we generally have as inucn 
reason to suspect his praise as lus blame. This, 
however, ajjpiles to reviewers in general ; not to 
ours in particular, to whom it is to be hoped these 
remarks do not apply. 

I do not know now it may be with some others 
of the sisterhood, bat for my part, I would quite as 
soon hear the sex called ** too effeminate and dys- 
peptic, and ridiculously full of affectation of deli- 
cacy,'* as be sickened with appellations of " the 
pretty dears," •* sweet creatures,** and " angelic 
oeings," which some writers are so profuse in 
using. While the one only savors somewhat strong- 
ly oiindividual pioue, the others are better befitting 
tne sentimental neroine of a love-sick novel, 
than an intelligent flesh and blood woman. It 
seems, too, that American ladies need reforming 
mentally and physically. Now I do not know the 
latitude and longitude of our friend's locality, and 
therefore cannot even <* guess" at the class of ladies 
forming his acquaintance, but he appears to be in 
an unfortunate situation somewhere, and the sooner 
he can get out of it the beUer. 

Nevertheless, while there is need of a reforma- 
tion, the hope arises that it has already commenced 
in some parts of the country, and we will not 
** wholly despair" that farmers' daughters may yet 



return to a life alike physically and mentally 
useful. Ten years ago, the physical only was 
thought of in their education. They could spin 
and knit, weave and braid, wash and scrub, and 
when not carried to excess, the labor was most 
beneficial for the body. But alas ! the poor mind. 
Out-stripped and despised by its robust companion, 
it was dieted like a feeble child, till it found its 
sole nourishment in the scandals of a gossippine 
neighborhood. When awakened to the magnitude 
of uiis error, they ran into an opposite extreme, and 
the mental alone was cared for ; living languages 
and dead, philosophy and mathematics, alogiee and 
the fine arts were crammed into their heads, tul much 
learning had well nigh ** made them mad," while, 
in the meantime, the body was left to consume in 
indolence, like the mind before. They have not 
found an equilibrium yet, but the prospect is 
brighter, though it is difficult to determine which 
out of the two evils is the least. It is sad to see 
a bright and vigorous intellect joined to a feeble, 
wasting body ; but it is brute-like to mark a being 
full of life, and health, and animal strength, with 
the inner hfe fflimmerinf otXj like the decaying 
embers, with the soul whidi likens us to the god- 
like, slumbering in a lethargy of ignorance, deau to 
its high calling, and its vast powers. We will 
hope, however, even in these days of ** piano 
thumping," to see the proper medium attained, and 
American women, laying aside their dyspeptics and 
affectations, with healmfol, exercised minds and 
bodies, taking a stand that shall place them at once 
above the reproach of the wise, and the sneers of 
the ignorant. E. M. C. 

Lynn, Oct. 2, 1846. 

Polish Manmxrof Presjervikq Tomatos. — ^Boil 
water with as much salt in it as to rive it an agree- 
able saltish taste, and let it stand tin it is cold, then 
pour it over the tomatos, which should previously 
oe freed from the green and all impurities, without 
breaking the skin, in a wide-moutned glass bottie 
or jar, when they should be closely papered uf 
and set in a tolerably cool place, such as a store 
room or pai; ^y, but a cellar is not necessary. Tlie 
tomatos should not be closelj packed, but if pos- 
sible allowed to swim about m the jar ; and in thii 
way they are preserved in Poland till they come 
again, always taking out a few when wanted, and 
covering the jar again. 

To PaxsxRVK THE B&ioHT Green Color or 
Vegetables, such as spinach, beans, peas, &c., 
put a small teaspoonful of saleratus to every half 
gallon of water in which they are to be boiled. 

A Drop or two of honey well rubbed on the 
hands while wet, after washing with soap, prevents 
chapping, and removes the roughness of the skin— 
it is particnJariy pleasant for children's hands and 
ftices in cold weatker. 

One pint bowl of common salt makes three 
Quarts of brine strong enough to bear an egg, or 
noat a potato, which is as good a test of its strength 
—this IS a saturated solution. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the airival of the steamer Acadia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign jouinab up to November 4th. 

MABKXTa.— siflAes iteady. JppUs^ the best New- 
town Pippins command fi[om 308. to 35s. per barrel, 
equal to $7,50 to $8,75. Cotton had fidlen |d. per 
lb. The hieh price of provisions has an injurious 
effect upon the article, and many of the manufacturers 
have leeolved to work short time durine the winter, 
which it was anticipated would reduce the consump- 
tion of this great staple fully one-fourth, dtock on 
hand at Liverpool on the 1st of November, 570,000 
bales, against 932,000 same time last year. Flour had 
fidlen la per bbL Jkdian Mud continued on the ad- 
vance, ana was in great demand. It was considered 
cheaper food for the poor than flour, and therefore 
preferred. Birf. a slight improvement. P«rk dull, 
at a decline. Itord^ Is. to 2s. above last quotations. 
CAsess has fiiUen 48. per cwt. The sales in this 
article were laige. JVooaZ Stores without change. 
Rtc€ in fair request TbUow an advance. Thbacco no 
change. Wom the same. 

Mmey continues easy and abundant 
* Promtiom of all kinds were finding their way into 
Great Britain, France and Germany, in large quanti- 
ties. This has quieted the fears of any want on the 
part of the people of these countries, and put an end 
to further speculations. The markets were gradually 
coming to a settled state, and although the demand 
for American produce promises to be large, it will not 
be greater than we can easily supply ; we need, there- 
fore, expect no further advance ill our products, but 
rather a slight depression in their prices during the 
winter montns. 

Buihwnia hnpmalU. — This is a highly ornamental 
tree, which has not been fully estimated in this country. 
It appears that for the first year or two, when planted 
in con^nial soil, it grows most vigorously, and con- 
tinues its growth late in autumn. The shoots, from 
their extraordinary grossness, are not properly ripened, 
and consequently get killed back to the mirder parts in 
winter. Ihave plants at this moment with leaves 20 
inches across, and shoots of the current year's growth 
'6 feet long. J was informed that when first planted in 
the Garden of Plants at Paris, it grew away in the 
same robust manner. This is not, however, now the 
case ; the original tree which first flowered there is 30 
leet high, the blanches are about 20 feet in diameter, 
with a clean stem 3 feet in circumference. The leaves 
now upon this tree are about the size of those of the 
Oatalpa, and the shoots scarcely exceeding a foot in 
length, which of course ripen perfectly. This is 
(Octooer) coversd with a complete mass of incipient 
blossoms, which do not expand until next spring, 
when the tree exhibits an inconceivable picture of 
beauty. It is a remarkable feet that this tree only 
flowers in alternate years, when it ripens an abun- 
dance of seed. What an admirable subject this is for 
shrubberies and general ornamental planting* both as 
regards its foliage and flowers, and may well be point* 
ed out as an obiect deserviuc the attention of planters. 
-^Qardaur^i Chromde. [This splendid tree is per- 
fectly haidy in the neighborhood of New York, and it 
is said that there is a specimen somewhere on the 
Hudson that has made shoots the present year tightem 
feet in length 1 1 This species was first introduced 
into the United States in 1842, by Messrs. Parsons & 
Co., of Flushing, who have a tree containing flower- 
buds in an incipient state, which may be expected to 
pat forth some time next Aiay] 

i/^»mee of the Mfon on Vtgitaiion in CoiMmbia.—ln 
this country trees and plants during the increase of 
the moon are full of sap, at the decrease the sap de- 



scends. This is so well established a feet, that timber 
felled at the increase is useless, rotting immediately. 
I have myself seen in the Cauca the great bamboo, 
called Guadua, whose joints supply the purest water 
in the first quarter of the moon, perfectly dry after the 
full moon. Does this singular fact lead us to suppose 
that Nature intends it as a sort of repose for the 
veeetating process where winters are unknown ? 

7b Hatch Eggs. — It has been generally supposed that 
heat is all that is necessary to incubjEition, and that 
placing eggs in an oven which could be kept heated at 
a moderate and even temperature, eggs might be 
hatched to any extent This was the plan adopted at 
the Eccaleobion, exhibited in London some few yeare 
since, but which, from the uncertainty of its opera- 
tions, and the small per centage of chickens hatched 
to the number of eggs destroy^, rendered the machine 
useless, except as a mere exhibition. Many men of 
science and writers of books have also stated, for 
years past, that they have succeeded in hatching; br 
artificial means ; but when the system is examined, 
it will be found that all their attempts for practical 

Surposes have been useless, and therefore aban- 
oned. — Tb. 

Bona DisioUftd m Sfu^kmic jicid.—l applied them as 
manure to strawberry plants in pots for forcing, and 
from the appearance of^the plants I am^ satisfied it is 
one of the very best manures for this fruit, and worthy 
of extensive trial. I have tried the effect of various 
manures on the strawberry, but never had plants near 
so good as I have them this season. 

SaU a Marvwrefor Potatoes. — I have heard of several 
instances of sound potatoes being grown where the 
land was previously dressed with salt, and one very 
striking instance has come within my ownknowled^. 
I am satisfied that all light soils that have borne dis- 
eased potatoes this year, or that are intended for plant- 
ing potatoes next spring, should be dressed with from 
10 to 15 cwt to the acre, applied half now, and half in 
thenspring. This application is simple and cheap, and, 
at all events, can do no harm.*-!^. 

SaU a Preventive of the Potaio Disease.-— A very in* 
telUgent laboring man, who cultivates about 4 acres 
of land, informs me that he this year tried the efl^ct of 
soot and of salt on small portions of his potato crop. 
The potatoes were plantea in drills, and manure from 
the pigsties was laid over the sets. In two of 'the rows 
soot was sprinkled, in small quantities, over the sets, 
before the manure was laid on. In three other rows 
salt was similarly applied. When the potatoes were 
got up, a short time since, only two or three were 
found diseased where the soot had been applied, and 
none at all where the salt had been used. Those to 
which nothing had been applied, except the manure, 
contained a large proportion of diseased potatoes. The 
soil on which this eiqperiment was tried was light and 
gravelly.— i6. 

Professor Sehonbein*s €fun Cotton. — A short time 
since, an experimental trial took place in the proof 
square of the Royal Arsenal, liVoolwieh. with the 
newly-invented gun cotton of Professor Scnonbein, of 
Basle. The result of the experiment was highly satis- 
feetory, and has led to an order for the Professor to 
monufectare a larger quantiw^, with which expeii* 
ments will take putce with neavy ordnance, in the 
presence of the select committee. Those wno wit* 
neesed the firings of a rifle in the proof square, which 
was fired with a minimum charge of the cotton by 
Lieut- Colonel Dusdas, state that there was no report, 
no smoke, no recoil, and scarcely any residnnm in the 
breech of the gun : in feet they were not aware of the 
gun having been nred till the eflbcU of the ball were 
seen.— J5. 
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CTCHtNOs OP A Whaling Cruisk. With Notes 
of a Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar; to which is 
appendted a Brief History of the Whale Fishery. By 
J. Ross Browne. Illustrated by Numerous Engrav- 
ings on steel and wood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Pp 580. Large octavo. Price $2.00. The 
author of this work appears to be endowed with 
respectable talents, and a refined education ; and, like 
many other youn^ men, with an inherent desire to see 
the world, was induced to undertake a cruise in a 
whale-ship. In submitting his narrative to the public, 
he says that he was actuated mainly by a desire to 
make nis experience as useful to others as it has been 
to himself; and, by a faithful account of the service in 
which he spent so eventful a period of life, to show in 
what manner the degraded condition of a portion of 
our fellow-creatures can be ameliorated. The startling 
increase of crime in the whale-fishery demands a 
icemedy. Scarcely a whaler arrives in port that does 
not bnng intelligence of mutiny. Are the murderous 
wrongs which compel men to rise up and throw off 
oppression, unworthy.of notice ? Will none make the 
Attempt to arrest the fearful progress ? Such a state 
of things surelv calls for invesUeation. The work in 
question is unaoubte(Uy a faithful and mphic delinea- 
tion of the whaling service, and the thanks of every 
true philanthropist we thick are due both to the pub- 
Ushenand'to Mr. Browne, for their noble exertions in 
behalf of the suffering and too often oppressed mariner. 

Normah's Southbrm Aoricultubal Almanac. 
for 1847. £dited by Thomas Affleck. Devoted 
exclusively to the interest of the South. New Or- 
leans : B. M. Norman. Pp. 86. An almanac is indis- 
pensable to every one. But when, in addition to its 
calendar, eclipses, &c., it contains a lai^e amount of 
informatiOD suited to the fanner, the planter, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, and others, forming a work 
of constant reference in the way of business, its value 
and usefulness are greatly increased. Such we con- 
alder the present publication to be, a proof of which is 
manifested by 48 of its pages being filled by the ad- 
vertisements of a large number of the business men of 
the South and West The work is hatidsomely embel 
lished, and is to be enlarged in future, and annually, 
continued. 

A Tkxatisb on Algebra, containing the latest 
immovenMnts, adapted to tbe use of £:hools and 
Colleges. By Charles W. Hackley. Harper & 
Brothers. Pp. 503, octavo. Price $1.50. This is a 
valuable adoitioa to the many choice elementary 
woiics now in use among American students, embody- 
ing the latest improvements in the arrangement and 
classification of tne science to the present time, finom 
the best sources from abroad. Without attempting 
originality, the author has succeeded in ineorporaiing 
much that is new to the Ameri<*an student, liroA the 
French, German, and English works'on this subject; 
and he has thns given additional facilities for ac- 
quiring this important branch of a mathematical 
education. The work is well printed in clear type, 
and upon good paper, an important eonsideiatiott lo 
the stadent 

The Tbnnbssbb Farmbr and HoR.TiouLTirar«T. 
Edited hj Charles Foster, Nashville. Tenn. We 
have received the third number of a Jonnial of the 
above-named title, devoted to the impfovtsment of 
Agrienttnre, Horticulture, the Mechanic Arts^ and the 
inomotion of Domestic Indastry. It contains 94 oc- 
tavo pages, and is published monthly at $1 a year. 

Ihtroduotion of thb Cultivation of Rice 
INTO Fran cb.— The design has been formed of intro- 
dndng the culture of rice into the delta of the Rhone. 



According to experiments made on a surface of 26 
hectares (Clf acres), the rice plant promises aplefttiful 
yield of about 50 per cent in the sitting of the 
Scientific Congress, at Marseilles, on 'die 9di ult, a 
calculation was presented, according to which, above 
20,000 hecures (49,4122 acres) of the salt lands at the 
mouths of the Rhone, and which is capable of being 
flooded, could be turned into rice fields. The whole 
area, at an average of SOf. per hectare, is now scarcely 
worth 2,000,000r ; while if rice were erown upon it, it 
would be worth 3,000£ per hectare (the hectare is a 
trifle less than 2| acfes) ; and thus the landed pro- 
perty of the department would be increased in value 
by 120,000,000f., and even 300,000,000f, if this branch 
of agriculture were also introduced into the nrnghboi^ 
ing departments. 

AoRICtTLTVRAL STATISTICS OF NbW YoKR.— Th€ 

following statistics of agriculture are furnished by the 
JVhrshals employed to take the census of 1845:-^ 

Acres of improved land in the State 11,767;276 

" baney under cultivation 102,503 

Bushels of barley raised 3,108,704 

Acres of peas under cultivation 117,379 

Bushels of peas raised 1,761,503 

Acres of rye sown 317,099 

Bushels ot rye harvested 2,966,322 

Acres of oats sown 1,026,915 

Bushels of oaU harvested 26,323,051 

Acres of beans under cultivation 16,231 

Bushels of beans raised 162,187 

Acres of buckwheat under cultivation* 255,495 

Bushels of biickwheat raised 3,634,679 

Acres of turnips under cultivation 15,322 

Bushels of turnips raised 1,350,332 

Acres of potatoes under cultivation. . • • 255,762 

Bushels of potatoes raised 23,653,418 

Acres of flax under cultivation 46,069 

Pounds of flax raised. 2,897,062 

Acres of wheat sown. 1,013,655 

" wheat harvested. • • 938,233 

Bushels of wheat raised 13,391,770 

Acres of com sown 595,134 

Bushels of corn harvested 14,722,114 

ChaROOAL a RsMBnY FOR TSR PoTATO DjBRA«B. 

— Almost evenrthiog haa been toed to curs the potato 
rot, but with iittnTor no success ; and the impremion 
seems to be general that the fiwp|i^ wiU rot, no matter 
what is dene. 

The application of chaieoal has receatlv been re- 
commenoed, and in a few instances a trial has been 
riven it, that has been aucceesfiil. The following 
nicta would seem to show that tt sometimes answers 
as a rsinsdy. 

Mr. N. Green, of Ferestbnrgh, Sullivan coanty, 
planted, last spring, three rows of potatoes sido hjtim. 
To one row he applied, at planting, charcoal ; to ano- 
ther, ashes ; and to the third, lime. When the potatoes 
were dug, there was %U a roUen, paUUo sn tks h3U t» 
issftitiA ekareodl had b$e% pmls tokUe ail tksathenwert 
nufrs or Utt rtfUen, 

Mr. John M. Towner, of MonticoUo, last Tear ap- 
plied charcoal, and his potatoes were all sound, and of 
a superior qwdity. This year he put it in but a low 
hills, which were not afibcted, while there waa hardly 
a sound potato in the others. 

Mr. Harvey Hamilton, of this town, has kept pota- 
toes a whoM year, with ehareoal. They did not 
sprout nor wik. 

Half-rotten potatoes have faoen pnt in powdoasd 
cKareoal. In tvro weeka, the rotten part was fimnd 
bladk and diy. 

Those fiicts are intovestiiisL and may lead to iaaport- 
ant results. Thev are pnbushed for what they are 
worth, the writer noping that othen ma y bo induced 
to give charcoal a trial. — MnUiMo ( VL) Whtefawo. 
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pfticjw ovsrsht in mew tokk, notsmbir 223, 1846. 

Pota, perlOOlbc 95 00 to •& 13 

Pearts, do. 5 79 " 6 81 

BAI«BROPE, lb. 5 " 7 

BARICanntsltrao, tun, 96 00 *' S7 00 

8BANB, Virhlle» • biwli. 1 13 «« 1 9S 

BJBB8WAX, An. TeUow, lb. 98 '< 30 

BOLT EOPE, do. 19 " 13 

BONBS,froiiiid both. 40 " 59 

BRI8TL&, AjMrtcaa. lb. 95 *' 85 

BUTTER, TftMe, do. 10 » 95 

Sbiiniiig, do. 9 ** 13 

CANDLBSTMoald, Tal'ow, do. 9 " 11 

Spoini, do. 99 " 38 

SiMurie, do. 90 " 99 

OHBBBB, do. 5 " 10 

COAL. Anthracllo, 9000 lbs. 00 " 7 00 

CORDAGK, AaMflcu, lb. 11 «' 19 

COTTON, do. 1 " 19 

COTTON BAGOINO, AjMr liein|N....y»rd» 13 " 14 

KeBtneky, do. 11 " 19 

FBATil£B8» lb. 95 *« 34 

FLAX, Amoricaa, dn. 7 ** 8 

FLOUR, NordMiB ud Wotltn, bU. 5 95 " 6 90 

Fuey, do. 6 00 " 6 50 

Bootkeni, do. 5 96 ** 5 50 

Eichnond aty MUlt,. do. 7 00 ** 7 95 

Rye, .do. 975 " 4 00 

QRAIN— WhMt,W«lan, bwh. 1 05 " 190 

Soothon do. I QO ** 110 

Ryo, do. 75 « 80 

Con, Nortbtfii,.^ do. 78 " 80 

Sovtlwn, dOb 73 *' 75 

Buley, do. 81 '* 83 

Obis, Northon do. 85 *< 37 

Soachom da 30 " 33 

GUANO, do. 900 " 3 00 

HAT,|]i bales, lOOlbs. 40 " 45 

BBMP, RiMis, desB ion. 900 00 •* 910 00 

AmertesB, wateMOtled, do. 105 00 ** 185 00 

Anericaa, dew-ratted do. 75 00 " 195 00 

HIDB8,DryBoatlMn, do. 7 " 8| 

HOPB lb. " 19 

HORNS, 100. 1 00 " 7 00 

LEADiPig, do. 4 45 " 4 50 

flheetandbsr, lb. 4 « 6 

MEAL, Con, bU. 3 76 " 4 00 

Corn hhd. 17 75 " 18 00 

MOLASBBS, New OrleaiM, pd. 98 " 39 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 18 " 31 

NAVAL 8TORE8— Tar, bU. 9 00 " 2 95 

PUeh, do 1 00 "* 108 

Boiln, do. 55 " 85 

Tmpentliie, do. 3 90 " 396 

SpUtB TarpemliM, Sonthem, gal. 55 ** 60 

OIL, Unseed, Ameilcan, do. 00 ** 83 

Ckslor, do. 55 " 70 

Laid, do. 85 " 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 96 " 150 

PBAB.FMd, both. 1 95 " 150 

PLA8TEE OF PAEIB, ton. 9 96 ** 3 00 

Groimd,lnbblt oTSOOIbs. 1 19 " 195 

PEOYISIONS-Beef, Mess bbl. 7 00 ** 9 00 

Prime, do. 6 75 " 8 75 

Smoked, lb. 8 " 

EoQBds, In pickle,, .do. 4 '* 8 

Pork,Mess, bU. 9 50 " 19 00 

Prime, do. 7 88 " 85 

Lard lb. 7 " 8 

Bacon sldM Smoked, do. 4 ** 5 

Inplckle, do. 4 " 5 

HaaM,Bmoked, do. 8 *' 10 

Pickled, do. 5 ** 8 

ShonMers, Smoked, do. 5 ** 8 

Pickled, do. 44" 5 

EICE, lOOlbs. 3 75 '* 4 75 

SALT, : tack, 1 98 « 138 

OomnoB, bnsh. 90 ** 35 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 8 *< 

Tlmotliy, 7bash. 11 00 *• 90 00 

Flaz,clean do. 10 95 " 1195 

. rough, do. 995 *• 9 90 

SODA, Ash, cont'g 80 per cent soda, ... .lb. 3 ** 3 

Snlirtuiie Sraa, gmmd, do. 1 ** — 

SUGAR, New Orteaas, do. 7 ** 9 

SUMAC, American ton, 35 00 •* 37 50 

TALLOW, lb. 8 « 9 

TOBACCO^ do. 9 « 7 

VVHlSKBY,AmericaB, gal. 99 *« 93 

WOOLS, Saiony, lb. 35 " tO 

Merino.,... do. 95 " 30 

Halfblood do. 90 « » 

Comnoii do 18 ** 90 



Rbmarks.— .^«Am since our last have advanced 50 cents. 
Ooal (1. Ptour has tkllen Horn 60 to 63 cents. Wheat 10 cents. 
i^ruf Bariew, and Ostoj have advanced a trMle. Hag has ftllen 
5 cents, ifcpa 1 to 3 cts. Wkisktiif 3 cts. Other things remain 
stattonary, or so nearly so, as to require no notice. The fall In 
prices corresponds with those In Europe by onr last advices, and 
may be eoosiderod beneficial apon the whole, to the farmers of 
the United States, as It will enable them to export much mors 
hugely than if prices ruled high. 

Mmuifi Is easy, bat as Government Is likely to want large sums. 
It Is doabtflil how long this state of things will continue. We 
advise the flurmers to sell for cash, and buy for cash. Above all 
thlBgi keep clear of debt Indebtedness is a great evU, and makes 
one a serf lather than an Independent landhoMer. 



To CoKRBsroiiBBirrs.^M., T. B. Miner, M. W. Philips, 
Winter A Co., John Parker, and Henry Ancnun, are leoelved. A 
Young Farmer was anticipated by onr own accoant of the 
Flaehug Falr^ which was In type previoas to his article comtaig 
to hand, otherwise we should have been pleased to have given it 
an Insertion. 



Acmowi.BDOMKim.~-We are in receipt, and will notice In 
onr next, of Chemlcid Essays relating to Agriculture, by 
E. N. Honlbid ; also TnuMactloos of the American Agricnltnnl 
AssoeiaUoii. 



Samplis or Woob.— We are in receipt of some very choice 
samples of fine wool, fhmi the ezeellent flock of Mr. Samuel 
WhitroBB, of WestHartfhrd, Conn. 



Stock pok thb South —We BOtfced some bsaatUhl Devoosr 
Sonthdowa sheep, and Dorkiog fowls, shipped from this pcut Ibr 
the Meana. J<»es, of Georgia. They were purchased of Mr. L. 
F. Allen, of BulTalo. 



NEW YOAK AQRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Jost received a few of Bryan's celebrated Premium Faaning 
BlUls. Price from 991 to tSO. 

Also a lam supply of Sinclair's, Thom*s, Stsvens*, and Ho- 
vels Stalk, Straw, and Hay Cutters. Price from 98 to fa/k 

Corn Shellers of all patterns, finem 97 to 960. 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, flrom 13 to 36 Inch stones. 
Price from 9U to 9100. 

In»proved Horse Powers, Ross*s, Warren's, TrimUe'Si and 
TapllB*s— Also Wheeler's celebrated Railway Power. 

Threshera of difierent patterns, with or without Separators. 

Pitt's and Sinclair's Can, and Cob Crushers. Price $30. 

Cora Shellers, with Mill attached for grinding. Price 919. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 

Roggles, Noum It Maeon*s eelebraled Centre-draught Plows, 
of all patterns and sixes. 

New York cheap Sovthara Plows, made op by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best Whits Oak timber, aud first-rate quality of castlogis 
conslsllng of the following patterns :— 

No.lO| 

" lU 
ii 13 

Com. 

No. 9; M. It Co. 
" 3,M. fcCo. 
** 4.M.^Co. 
" l|Dntcher*s- 
** 9 Ditta 
Nos. 18, 19, 90, 91, Miner it riorlon*s. 

Castings for all the above, at very low prices. 
Also Meyer's Impfoved Premium BeiOBn Flows, made vp la a 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. V. 

A FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 

A choice, rich tract of land, of 640 acres, part of which is roil- 
ing prairie, and part well tfinliered, within naif a mile of Albion, 
the county town of Edwards cnnnty, Illinois, Is ofibred for sale or 
exchange for good property in this Suite. It is within ten miles 
of navioable waters, and a very healthy situation. For ftirlher 
particuTars biqulre (post-paid) of 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. T. 

MATCH HOR8E8. 

One pair of very fine dark bay horses, six years old, long tails, 
151 hands high. One pair light bay, seven years old, square 
taui, 16 hanili hi|^. One pur grey ponies, five years old, and 
several young sin^e horses. For sale cheap. 

Address C. JOHNSON, care of A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water St. 



IN PRESS, 
Itarlow 

on the Hlstoi 
lodlBO CORL - _ 

W. 'H. GRAHAM, Trihime BnUdhifii Naw Talk 



r's Hasty.PttddLu, a Poem, together ^ 
Istory, Mythology, Properties and Uw 
n. By D. J. Browne. Price 12^ eents. 



with a Memoir 
ses of Mal» or 



